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PREFACE. 


Is  presenting  this  work  to  the  numerous  subscribers,  it  is  deemed  un- 
necessary to  expatiate  on  the  value  and  utility  of  works  of  this  nature.  To 
all  classes  a well  digested  and  faithfully  compiled  History  and  Topography 
of  their  own  District  must  be  an  useful  and  interesting  acquisition.  “ For  a 
people  to  be  ignorant  of  their  own  history,  and  tho  scenes  and  circumstances 
amid  which  they  have  sprung,  is  degrading  in  tho  extreme,"  says  a recent 
writer,  “ and  is  not  unfrequently  productive  of  evil.  It  is  only  a necessary 
wisdom  to  be  able  to  relate  the  early  history  of  the  locality  in  which  Provi- 
dence has  placed  us ; to  know  its  peculiarities ; and  to  have  marked  its 
progress.”  “ The  study  of  History,  and  particularly  that  which  is  Local," 
writes  an  eminent  authority,  “may  be  numbered  among  the  most  important 
pursuits  of  man.” 

The  arrangement  of  tho  first  volume  of  the  present  work  embraces  a 
General  Review  of  the  Early  History  of  Great  Britain,  and  tho  ancient 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  with  much  useful  information  of  a miscellaneous 
character ; a General  History  and  Description  of  the  County  of  York,  which, 
from  its  extent,  opulence,  and  commercial  importance,  holds  a distinguished 
rank  among  the  great  divisions  of  this  kingdom  ; and  which,  in  fact,  is  more 
extensive  and  populous  than  many  independent  states,  and  may  be  considered 
an  epitome  of  all  that  is  interesting  in  England  : also,  a History  of  the  vener- 
able City  of  York,  with  its  glorious  Minster,  and  numerous  antiquities ; and 
a Survey  of  that  ancient  appendage  to  the  city,  the  Ainsty  Wapentake ; to 
which  is  added  tho  town  and  interesting  neighbourhood  of  Tadcaster,  and 
the  district  extending  from  Selby  to  Trent  Falls,  including  the  Port  of  Goole, 
the  Towns  of  Snaith  and  Thorne,  and  the  famous  Level  of  Hatfield  Chase. 
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The  second  volume  contains  conciso  Histories,  and  a Topographical  Sur- 
vey, of  the  important  Town  and  Port  of  Kingston-upon-IIull ; and  of  all  the 
Towns,  Parishes,  &c.,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  including  Beverley, 
Bridlington,  Ilowden,  &c.,  and  the  border  towns  of  Maltou  and  Selby. 

In  preparing  the  work  for  the  press,  all  possible  caro  has  been  taken  to 
avoid  the  errors,  and  profit  by  the  experience,  of  former  writers;  the  best 
topographical  authorities  only  have  been  consulted,  and  all  irrelevant  matter, 
which  would  have  augmented  the  size  of  the  work,  without  adding  to  its 
usefulness,  excluded — whilst  nothing  was  rejected  which  was  really  impor- 
tant. And,  to  sccuro  authenticity,  the  most  unremitting  endeavours  have 
been  used ; every  parish  and  township  in  tho  district  has  been  visited  for 
tho  purpose  of  collecting  or  revising  tho  local  information  on  tho  spot ; aud 
the  discharge  of  this  duty  has  been  attended  with  much  moro  labour  nnd 
expense  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  It  is,  therefore,  presumed  that  the 
work  will  be  found  ns  accurate  as  is  compatible  with  tho  vast  body  of  matter, 
and  the  diversity  of  subjects  compressed  within  its  pages. 

The  Statistical  matter  is  chiefly  extracted  from  the  Parliamentary  Reports 
of  Population,  <£c. ; and  tho  acreage  of  each  place  is  mostly  taken  from  tho 
Parliamentary  Return  of  tho  Census  of  1851,  which,  though  it  frequently 
differs  from  the  local  estimated  extent,  is  the  surest  source. 

An  expression  of  gratitude  is  here  most  justly  duo  to  tho  several  Clergy- 
men and  Gentlemen,  who  have  kindly  aided  the  work  by  their  corrections 
and  valuablo  literary  contributions ; aud  to  the  general  body  of  the  Subscri- 
bers the  volumes  are  very  respectfully  dedicated. 
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(Topographical  Accounts  are  given  of  the  Names  of  Places  in  Italics.) 


Abbess  Hilda,  62 
Abbeys — See  Monasteries 
Aborigines  of  Great  Britain,  31;  character 
and  description  of,  36 ; religion  of,  32 
Ac  otter  hlalbis  Parish,  015 
Aeaster  Selby  Totnuhip,  648 
Arnmb  Parish,  640 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  England,  5;  So- 
cieties and  Farmers'  Clubs,  8 
Albion,  derivation  of,  38 
Alenin.  201,  463,  604 
Aldborongh,  the  ancient  Isurium,  308 
Aldby,  near  Stamford  Bridge,  64 
Ainstr  Wapentake,  643 
Aire,  River,  33 

Aiectus  proclaimed  Emperor,  52 
Alfred  the  Great  divides  the  kingdom,  OS 
Ancient  Britons  submit  to  the  Romans, 
and  adopt  their  customs,  53 
Anglo- Danish  Period,  05 
.Anglo-Saxon  Period,  13 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings — Alfred  the  Great,  08; 
Athelstan,  08 : Edmund,  100;  Edgar, 
101 : Ethelred,  101 ; Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, 103;  Harold,  108 
Any  ram  Totnuhip,  881 
Anlaffs  fleet  enters  the  Humber,  82 
Antiquities  of  Yorkshire,  34 
Appleton  Roebuck  Totcnship,  flfll 
Arbor-Low  (Peak  of  Derby),  42 
Archdiocese  of  York,  370 
Area  of  the  Wold  district,  4 
Arles,  Council  of,  83 
Armies,  mode  of  assembling,  135 
A’kham  Ilryan  Parish,  851 
Aikham  Richard  Parish,  652 
Askerne  Springs,  35 

Athelstan.  King,  establishes  the  kingdom; 
his  death,  22 

Atmospherical  phenomena,  274 


AugUBtine,  St.,  created  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 811 

Aurelius  Ambrosius,  15 
A woman  crucified  by  her  daughter,  237 

Barbarous  customs  of  the  English,  150 
Barony,  description  of,  118 
Bathing  plnces,  principal,  lfl 
Battle  Abbey,  Roll  of,  111 
Battles — Near  Y'ork,  75,  97,  102,  313;  at 
Coningsborough,  75j  Mount  Badon,  70; 
Hatfield,  80j  AVinmoor,  6!) ; Bromford, 
99 ; Chester,  100;  Fulford,  104 ; Stam- 
ford Bridge,  105:  Senlac,  commonly 
caUed  Hastings,  HAS ; York,  122;  near 
York,  121 ; on  Cutou  Moor  (“  Battle  of 
the  Standard"),  124;  at  Falkirk,  132 : 
Bannockburn,  135 ; Myton-on-Swale, 
137 ; Boronghbridge,  137 ; Byland  Ab- 
bey, 140 ; NeviB's  Cross,  143 ; Bramham 
Moor,  149;  St.  Albans,  152:  Barnet 
Heath,  154;  Towton  Field,  156;  Barnet, 
IfiS;  Tewkesbury,  IDS;  Bosworth  Field, 
171 ; Stoke,  174  ; Flodden  Field,  161 ; 
Kineton,  or  Edge  Hill,  234;  Tadcaster, 
235;  Wetherby,  230 ; Selby,  240;  and 
Mars  ton  Moor,  244 
Bedera,  derivation  of,  471 
Bells,  invention  and  use  of,  416 
Bernicia,  kingdom  of,  7fl 
Beverley  and  Barmston  Drainage,  5 
Beverley,  King  Charles  L at,  232 
Bible,  first  complete  version  published  in 
England,  160;  indiscriminate  use  of, 
125 

Bickerton  Township,  055 
Bilbrough  Parish,  053 
Bilton  Parish,  654 

Bishops  committed  to  the  Tower,  229 
Bishopthorpe  Parish,  857 
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of  York,  2311 

British  Remains — tumuli,  barrows,  crom- 
lechs, <tc.,  AG  and  Al;  corslet  of  gold 
found  in  a barrow,  32 ; urns,  32  ; canoes, 
war  chariots,  <fcc.,  id 
Bruce,  David,  taken  prisoner,  Lil 
Burgundy,  Duchess  of,  instigates  rebellion, 
1111 

Cnlder,  River.  3d 
Caledonians,  33 
Canals  of  Yorkshire,  33 
Canute’s  reproof  to  his  courtiers,  313 
Capitation  tax,  li  t 
Coracalla  murders  Geta,  32 
Caractacus,  Chief  of  the  Siluret,  43 
Carausius,  Emperor,  32 
Cossitorides,  or  the  Tin  Islands,  31 
Castles  or  Fortresses,  ancient,  34j  at  Barn- 
borough,  MI;  Aldby,  Mi.;  York,  H2i  331; 
Tadcaster,  fill ; number  of  existing  re- 
mains of  Castles,  343 
Cathedrals  burnt,  123 

Cattle,  Tceswater  and  Holderness,  breed 
of,  13 

Catterton  Toxcmhip,  (173 
Caves  of  Yorkshire,  33 
Caxton  introduces  Printing,  1H0 
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Cromwell,  Oliver,  at  the  siege  of  York, 
311;  his  death,  232;  his  elligies  burnt 
at  York,  202 


Danes  invade  Englnnd,  113;  their  massacre 
on  St,  Brice’s  Day,  lilii 
Dance  Maine,  32 

Danish  Kings — Ringsidge,  2M;  Eric,  1D1; 
Sweyne,  li>2,  313 ; Canute,  102.  313 ; 
Harold  and  Hardiconute,  132 
Derwent,  River,  32 
Devil's  Arrows.  34.  32 
Devil’s  Den  (Cromlech),  32 
Dialects  north  and  south  of  Humber,  3Q 
Diefyr,  or  Deira,  kingdom  of.  111 
Dissolution  of  Monasteries,  1£1 
Disputes  a Wut  the  Festival  of  Easter,  QQ 
Domesday  Book,  its  origin,  &c.,  112 
Don,  River,  33 

Drainage — Beverley  and  Barroston,  3 ; 
Holderness,  3;  Koyingham,  0;  Hertford 
and  Derwent,  2;  Spalding  Moor  and 
YValling  Fen,  0 
Drake,  the  historian,  (132 
Dreadful  executions  of  the  nobility,  132 
Dringhome * Toxcmhip,  K30 
Dropping  Well  at  Kuaresborough,  33 
Druids,  32i  their  sacrifices.  40 : their  civil 
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Egbert  unites  the  kingdoms  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, 94 

Egfriil,  King,  buried  at  Driffield,  92 
Ely,  Bishop  of,  heads  an  army,  132 
England,  the  Island  of  Saints,  SO 
England  submits  to  the  Conqueror,  122 
Ermine  Street  (Roman  road),  IQ 
Esk,  River,  M 

Elhelred  dies  the  kingdom,  1112 

Fairs,  Ancient,  352 
Fair  Rosamond,  333 
Fire  Whispering  Knights,  43 
Flamborough  promontory,  3 
Fleming,  Nicholas,  Mayor  of  York,  132 
Flood,  great,  at  Ripponden,  2 el 7 
Foss,  River,  33 

Fosseway  (Roman  road),  09,  IQ 
Franchise  of  Yorkshire,  32 
Freebnrgh  Hill,  12 
Free  Chapels,  how  founded,  182 
Fridstol,  or  freed  stool,  ancient,  376,  377 

Galilee  Porches  in  churches,  326 
Galtres,  ancient  Forest  of,  33,  351 
Gascoigne,  Chief  Justice,  refuses  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  on  Archbishop  Scrope, 
IAS 

Gareston.  Piers  de,  134,  1 33 
General  History  of  Yorkshire,  32 
Gent,  Thomas,  the  historian,  040 
Geoffrey  I’lautagenct,  Archbishop  of  York, 

129 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  historian,  289 
Geology  of  Yorkshire,  20 
Giggleswick  Scar,  33 

Glass  windows  first  introduced,  402,  440 
Glo'ster,  Duke  of;  his  conduct  at  the  death 
of  Edward  V„  11111;  is  made  Protector, 
and  crowned  King,  170 
Goodman  ham,  Pagan  Temple  at,  84. 
Graham’s  Dyke,  34 

Gregory  the  Great,  Pope — his  character, 
~‘-,l  he  resolves  on  the  conversion  of 
England,  3Q 

Grimston  Township,  678 
Guilds  or  Fraternities,  l'jfl 
Guy  Fawkes,  a Yorksliireman,  632 

Hadrian,  Emperor,  arrives  in  Britain,  54 : 
resi>les  at  York,  221 
Haiirian's  Great  Wall,  55 
Hainault  soldiery  massacred,  112 
Harold  H.  crowned,  103;  his  death  and 
burial,  109 

Harrol  l Hodrada  invades  England,  104 
Harrogate  Springs,  33 
Hazlesrood  Hall  or  Castle,  626 


Heataugh  Parish,  664 
Hengist  and  Ilorsa  invited  to  Britain,  73 
Hcngist  defeats  the  Piets  and  Scots,  13 
Hermit  of  Knaresborough,  633 
Hertford  and  Derwent  Drainage,  6 
Hessay  Township,  068 
Hide  of  land,  description  of,  116 
Hinguar  and  Hubba,  96;  they  destroy  the 
Holdemcss  coast,  92 
Holderness  Drainage,  5;  cattle,  I 
Holdgate,  or  Holgate,  Township,  (163 
Holy  Island,  81 

Horrible  brutalities  of  the  Danes,  92 
Horse  Racing,  632 

Hull,  River,  31 ; change  of  its  course,  32 
Hull,  a maritime  town,  133 
Hulpit  and  Hunpit  holes,  36 
Humber,  River,  28 

Hnrtlepot,  Ginglepot,  and  Donk,  Caves,  36 
Hutton-  IVandetley  Township,  662 

Icknild  Street  (Roman  road),  IQ 
Independents,  the,  rob  the  churches,  236 
Indulgences,  definition  of,  40k 
Inhabitants  of  Yorkshire,  their  character, 

311 

Instance  of  filial  affection,  236 
Insurrection  of  tbo  northern  Catholics, 

•207 

Insurrection  in  the  East  Riding,  200 
Insurrection  of  the  old  Parliamentary  fac- 
tion, 262 

Ireland  peopled,  38 
Isurium  (Aldborough),  42 

Jack  Straw  and  Wat  Tyler’s  rebellion,  144 
Jenkins,  Henry,  18,  260 
Jews,  the  number  of,  in  England,  33fl 
Jones,  Paul,  the  Anglo-American  bucca- 
neer,  221 

Julius  Agricola,  52 
Julius  Ciesar,  invasion  of,  43 

Keyingham  Drainage,  6 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  port  of,  2Q 
King,  origin  of  the  name,  83,  333 
King  Arthur  defeats  the  Saxons ; his  mur- 
der, and  the  discovery  of  his  remains, 
76,  71 

King  Edwin’s  daughter  baptized  by  St. 
Paulinns,  83 

King  Edwin  baptized  by  St.  Paulinns,  and 
his  glorious  reign,  85 ; his  death,  86 
King  Richard  L — his  coronation,  127 ; his 
imprisonment  in  Austria,  129 
King  John  visits  York.  13Q 
King  Alexander  L of  Scotland  married  at 
York,  13Q 
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King  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland  married  at 
York,  Lil 

King  Edward  L at  York,  131;  his  death, 

m 

King  Edward  II.,  134;  his  murder,  141 
King  Edward  III. — his  glorious  reign  and 
marriage,  142 

King  Richard  II. — his  accession,  144 ; de- 
position and  murder,  146 
King  Henry  IV. — his  accession,  147;  death, 

150 

King  Henry  V.  visits  York  and  Beverley, 
150;  his  death,  151 

King  Henry  VI. — his  diameter,  151 ; falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkists,  104 ; 
again  made  King,  101 ; confined  in  the 
Tower,  nnd  murdered,  103 
King  Edw.  IV.  proclaimed,  155;  crowned, 
102 ; again  crowned,  104 ; his  imprison- 
ment and  escape,  102 ; is  ngoin  pro- 
claimed King,  liil ; his  death,  1011 ; his 
family,  103 

King  Edward  V.  murdered  in  the  Tower, 

111) 

King  Richard  III.,  170;  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Bosworth  Field,  113 
King  Henry  VII. — his  coronation,  mar- 
riage, Ac.,  172 

King  Henry  VIII.  receives  the  title  of  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  181 ; visits  York- 
shire, 102;  his  death,  101 
King  Edward  VI. — his  death,  201 
King  James  V I. 's  accession,  211;  his  death, 
2H 

King  Charles  L — history  of  his  disastrous 
reign,  217 ; is  refused  admittance  into 
Hull,  200;  his  person  delivered  up  by 
the  Scots,  257 ; is  tried  and  executed, 
200 

King  Charles  II.  proclaimed,  201;  his 
death,  204 

King  James  II. — his  accession,  204 
Kirkby- Wharf e Parish,  012 
Kirh-llammirton  Parish,  605 
Kits-Coty  House,  40 
Knap  ton  Toumship,  051 

Lancaster,  Duke  of,  lands  at  Ravenspam, 
140 

Levellers,  the,  their  fanaticism,  257,  258 
Library  of  York  Cathedral,  312 
Lindisfarne,  Isle  of,  g7;  church  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  08 
Lollius  Urbicu9,  50 

Londesborough,  King  Edwin’s  residence, 

til 

Lonfj  Mars  ton  Parish,  QfiO 
Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,  40 


Long  Parliament,  the,  221 

Loth  brie,  a Danish  General,  legend  of,  00 

Malham  Cove,  36 

Malo  Cross,  11 

Mansions,  ancient,  35 

Mark,  value  of,  120 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  210 

Massacre  of  the  Jews,  120 

Maxima  Ccesariensis,  54 

Mechanics’  Institute,  Yorkshire  Union  of, 

on 

Middle thorpe  Township,  064 
Mile,  derivation  of,  55 
Mineral  Springs  in  Yorkshire,  35*  030 
Minster,  derivation  of  the  name,  413 
Mistletoe,  a sacred  plant  with  the  Druids, 
40 

Monastic  Institutions  in  Yorkshire,  35 
Monasteries,  suppression  of,  181 ; annual 
revenues,  185 

Fnaries — York,  431.  492,  495 
Nunneries — York,  496. 5511;  Tad  caster,  012 
Priories — York,  490,  497 ; Sin ningth waite, 
054 ; Nun-Appleton,  601 ; lleaulaugh 
Park,  fifid 

Hospitals — York,  474*  ML  M8*  4 99*  5i£ 
Moor  Monkton  Parish,  001 
Mountains  in  Yorkshire — Rosebcrry  Top- 
ping, 10;  Black  Hamilton,  Ac.,  10*  12; 
Stow  Brow,  11;  Howardian  Hills,  13 ; 
Pcnnygant,  Warnside.and  Ingle  borough, 
10 

Multangular  Tower  at  York,  293,  334 

Nabtim  Chapelry,  001 
Nennius,  the  historian,  289 
Newcastle,  Eurl  of,  created  a Marquis,  230 
Nice  and  Sardica,  Councils  of,  04 
Nidd,  River,  33 
Norman  Period,  107 
Northern  /Assize  Circuit,  30 
North  of  England  divided  into  Shires,  Ac., 
1111 

Northallerton  burnt  by  the  Scots,  136 
North  Riding — Situation  nnd  extent,  10* 
11 ; principal  towns,  10j  climate,  13_i 
soil,  14;  agricultural  and  woodlands,  15; 
cattle,  sheep,  ami  horses,  10;  minerals 
and  lead  mines,  17j  longevity  of  its  in- 
habitants, 18 

Northumbria,  Earls  of,  102 
Northumberland,  Earl  of.  murdered,  115 
Northumbrian  dynasty,  extinction  of,  114 
Northumbrian  kingdom  conquered  by  the 
Danes,  91 ; reduced  to  an  Earldom,  101 ; 
divided  into  Shires,  llil 
Nunneries,  first  instances  of,  496 


INDEX. 


IX 


Octavius  crowned  at  York,  Cl 
Ouse,  River,  28 ; etymology  of,  200 
Ox  ton  Township,  C23 

Pagan  Temple  profaned  by  Coifi,  81 
Pall,  or  Pallium,  of  the  Archbishops,  383 
Pnrisi,  tribe  of,  12 

Parliament,  first,  held  in  York,  125 ; deri- 
vation of  the  name,  125 ; other  early 
Parliaments,  131,  133.  130.  113 
Paulinas  and  Coifi  discuss  religion,  81 
Pauperism  floods  the  country,  183 
Peuda,  King  of  Mercia,  85,  80 
Pestilence,  called  the  “ lllack  Death,"  111 
Pctuaria and Portus Felix  (British  Towns), 
12 

Phoenician  Merchants  visit  the  Tin  Is- 
lands, 31 

Pickering  Beck,  13 
IHcts  and  Scots,  tt£i 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  insurrection,  183 
Plague,  the,  140,  2fi 2 

Pope  Adrian  sends  Legates  to  England,  in 

x.r>.  785,  33 

PoppUton — Upper  and  Nether,  C69 
Population  of  England  aimed,  125,  133 
Population  of  several  towns  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  111.,  HI 
Ports  of  Yorkshire,  23 
Price  of  provisions  in  1533,  181 
Prince  Charles  Stuart,  the  Pretender,  267 
Prince  Rupert,  212 
Printing  Press,  the  first  at  York,  183 
Promontories,  3 
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10,  lino  3 from  the  foot  of  the  page,  add  Withernsea  to  the  Principal  Bathing 
places. 

1U7,  line  20  from  the  top,  read  ami  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

230,  first  lino  of  the  note  at  foot,  for  subsequent  pages  of  this  volume,  read  in  the 
second  volume  of  this  history . 

239,  last  line  of  the  note  at  foot,  for  subsequent  pages  of  this  volume,  read  see  the 
history  of  that  town  in  the  second  volume  of  this  history. 

257,  line  10.  read,  and  they  contended,  Arc. 

333,  „ 3,  of  the  note,  for  emerged,  rend  immerped. 

305,  1,  for  measures,  rend  measured. 

40*,  fourth  line  of  the  note  from  the  bottom,  for  fast  one  meal,  read  fust  on  one 
meal. 

408,  lines  10,  31  nnd  33,  for  Residentiary,  read  Ttesidence. 

070,  line  4 from  the  foot,  for  Colonel  'Wyndhnm,  read  J.otd  Londeshorouyli,  his 
lordship  having  recently  purchased  Colonel  Wyndhara's  property,  in  Mid 
around  Tndcastcr. 


087,  line  24,  for  shapcl,  read  clajel. 


YORKSHIRE 


Topography. — This  great  and  noble  maritime  county,  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  chief  town,  and  which  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  in  the  number 
and  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  in  its  natural  and  artificial  produc- 
tions, the  most  considerable  and  important  shire  in  the  kingdom,  is  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by 
the  German  Ocean ; on  the  S.  by  the  rivers  Humber  and  Trent,  which 
separate  it  from  Lincolnshire,  and  by  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Derby, 
and  Chester ; on  the  W.  by  Lancashire ; on  the  N.W.  by  Westmorland  ; and 
on  the  X.  by  Durham.  The  general  form  of  the  county  is  that  of  an  irre- 
gular quadrangle,  with  two  projecting  points  at  its  N.W.  and  S.E.  angles; 
and  its  extreme  points  lie  between  the  parallels  of  53  deg.  18  min.  and  54 
deg.  40  min.  N.  latitude,  and  between  2 deg.  40  min.  W.,  and  0 deg.  10  min. 
E.  longitude  of  tile  meridian  of  Greenwich.  The  circuit  of  Yorkshire  is 
about  460  miles ; its  length  from  east  to  west  is  110  miles ; and  its  breadth 
from  north  to  south  is  00  miles.  It  extends  in  its  longest  part  about  130 
miles,  from  Spurn  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  to  Lune  Forest, 
where  it  joins  Durham  and  Westmorland,  these  being  its  south-eastern  and 
north-western  extremities. 

From  its  great  extent  this  fine  English  province  was,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  Saxon  dominion,  divided  into  three  grand  districts  called  Ridings, 
which,  in  reference  to  their  relative  positions  with  respect  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  city  of  York,  are  termed  East,  West,  and  North  Ridings.  The  East 
Tailing,  the  smallest  of  the  three  divisions,  is  subdivided  into  seven  wapen- 
takes ; the  West  Riding,  the  largest  of  the  three  divisions,  is  in  nine  sub- 
divisions; aud  tho  North  Riding  has  twelve  wapentakes,  including  the 
Liberty  of  Whitby  Strand.  There  is  also  a small  district  called  the  Ainsty 
of  the  city  of  York,  which,  until  1830,  was  separate  from  either  of  tbo 
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winch  stands  withm  the  bounds  of  the  city  of  York.  Though  the  latter 
place  is  a county  of  itself,  holding  separate  courts  of  gaol  delivery,  «fcc.,  the 
electors  of  the  city  unite  with  the  North  Hiding  in  the  election  of  Knight $ of 
the  Shire.  The  whole  of  the  East  and  North  Ridings,  and  a great  part  of 
the  West  Riding,  is  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture ; a large  portion  of  the 
latter  division  is  distinguished  for  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
worsted  stuff,  linen,  cutlery,  and  other  hardware. 

The  area  of  Yorkshire,  according  to  the  latest  Parliamentary  Report,  is 
5,983  square  miles,  or  3,829,280  statute  acres.*  The  population  of  the 
county  in  1851  was  1,797,995  souls;  of  which  number  892,719  were  males, 
and  905,246  fenmles.f 

The  East  Hiding,  which  comprises  the  south-east  part  of  the  county,  is 
situated  between  the  parallels  of  53  deg.  85  min.  and  54  deg.  15  min.  N. 


* The  area  of  each  division  of  Yorkshire,  and  density,  in  1851. 
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latitude,  and  1 deg.  10  min.  W.  and  0 deg.  10  min.  E.  longitude  from  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich.  Its  boundaries  on  the  X.  and  N.W.  are  formed  by 
the  little  river  Hertford,  and  the  Derwent,  which  divides  it  from  the  North 
Riding  as  far  down  as  Stamford  Bridge ; and  from  a mile  above  that  place, 
by  an  irregular  boundary  line  which  joins  the  Ouse,  about  a mile  below 
York ; from  this  point  it  is  bounded  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  river  Ouse, 
which  separates  it  from  the  West  Riding;  on  the  S.  by  the  Humber;  and 
on  the  E.  by  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean.  It  is  an  irregular  figure, 
resembling  the  outline  of  a shoulder  of  mutton,  of  which  Holderness  may  be 
called  the  shank,  terminating  in  a narrow  point  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Humber  with  the  ocean,  whence  the  Riding  extends  from  50  to  00  miles 
northward,  varying  in  its  widest  parts  from  30  to  40  miles  in  breadth  from 
east  to  west.  It  contains  7 wapentakes,  about  197  parishes,  and  about  400 
township,  and  it  forms  a rich  agricultural  district.  Its  principal  towns  are 
Hull,  Beverley,  Bridlington,  Driffield,  Hedon,  Hornsea,  Howden,  Market 
Weighton,  rocklington,  and  Patringtou.  Hull,  or  Kingston-upon-Hull,  is 
an  ancient  town  and  county  of  itself,  but  attached  to  the  East  Riding  in  the 
election  of  two  knights  of  the  shire  to  sene  in  parliament.  Beverley,  the 
capital  of  the  Riding,  is  now  the  only  parliamentary  borough  in  it — Hedon, 
an  ancient  borough,  having  been  disfranchised  in  1832.  The  coast  of  this 
Riding  has  two  remarkable  promontories — Flamborough  Head  and  Spurn 
Point — and  has  been  much  wasted  by  the  incursions  of  the  sea  during  the 
present  century ; but  on  its  southern  border,  several  thousands  of  acres  of 
fertile  land,  called  Sunk  Island,  have  been  recovered  from  the  estuary  of  tho 
Humber,  by  a system  of  warping  and  embanking,  which  was  commenced  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  East  Rilling  is  fur  less  conspicuously  marked  with  the  bolder  features 
of  nature  than  the  other  parts  of  the  comity.  It  may  he  distinguished  into 
three  districts,  the  Wolds,  and  the  two  level  tracts,  one  of  which  lies  to  tho 
cast,  and  the  other  to  the  west  and  north  of  that  elevated  region.  The 
" “Ids  are  lofty  ranges  of  chalk  hills,  extending  from  the  banks  of  the 
Humber,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hessle,  in  a northerly  direction,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Malton  on  the  Derwent,  where  they  rongo  eastward  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  course  of  that  river,  to  the  coast,  where  they  form  the  lofty 
promontory  of  Flamborough  Head ; and  in  the  vicinities  of  tho  villages  of 
Flamborough,  Bempton,  and  Speeton,  they  rise  in  cliffs  of  from  100  to  150 
fiw-t.  The  ascent  to  the  Wolds  is  somewhat  steep,  except  on  the  eastern  side, 
when?  they  rise  in  gentle  and  successive  swells,  presenting  a beautiful  aspect 
towards  the  flat  country.  Though  their  height  in  the  most  elevated  parts  is 
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supposed  not  to  exceed  000  feet,  yet  many  parts  afford  magnificent  and  de- 
lightful prospects.  From  several  of  the  elevated  points  between  the  Humber 
and  the  high  road  from  Kirk  Ella,  by  Riplingham,  to  Cave,  York  Minster, 
Howden  Church,  Flamborough  Head,  Bridlington  Priory,  Beverley  Minster, 
and  the  churches  of  Hull  and  Hedon,  may  be  distinctly  seen;  and  from 
some  of  these  heights  the  Cathedrals  of  York  and  Lincoln  are  at  once  visible. 
The  eastern  part  of  this  elevated  district,  skirting  the  Humber,  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  that  vast  estuary  extending  to  the  south-east  till  it  is  lost  in 
the  horizon ; and  the  farther  distances  are  filled  up  with  a view  of  the  shores 
of  Iloldemess  and  Lincolnshire.*  The  western  hills  towards  Cave  afford  a 
very  extensive  prospect  over  an  immense  level,  terminating  in  the  high  lands 
of  the  West  Riding;  and  also  of  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Trent,  which,  at  their 
junction,  are  overlooked  by  the  fine  promontory  of  Aukborough.  From  the 
western  hills  a good  view  is  obtained  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Vale  of  York, 
reaching  far  beyond  that  city  into  the  West  Riding ; and  from  the  northern 
edge  of  these  hills  the  Vale  of  Derwent  is  seen  extended  below,  aud  beyond 
it  the  black  moors  towards  Whitby  rise  in  sublime  grandeur.  The  surface 
of  the  Wolds  is,  for  the  most  part,  divided  into  numerous  extensive  swells, 
by  deep,  narrow,  winding  volleys ; and  the  whole  extent  of  the  Wold  district 
is  computed  at  about  400,000  acres. 

The  level  tract  along  the  coast,  on  the  east  of  the  Wolds,  begins  near 


• At  tho  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at 
Hull,  in  the  month  of  September,  1853,  Professor  Stevelly  read  communications  from 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Rankin,  on  “ The  continuation  across  the  country  of  the  thunder  and 
rain  storm,  which  commenced  in  Herefordshire,  on  September  4th,  and  terminated  on 
the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  on  September  0th,  1852 and  a “ Notice  of  a terrific  thunder- 
clond  on  the  Wolds,  September  20th,  1852."  This  latter  commenced  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  in  the  N.W.,  with  a dark  nimbus  cloud.  Its  first  appearance  was 
wedge-shaped,  with  its  point  towards  the  wind,  and  gradually  increased  in  size.  In  a 
short  time  a quantity  of  gaseous  matter  issued  from  the  base  of  the  wedge,  and  its 
colour  and  evolutions  resembled  the  smoko  arising  from  tho  discharge  of  a park  of 
artillery.  The  distant  thunder  occasionally  growled,  but  no  lightning  was  seen  for  a 
considerable  time.  By-and-bye  the  cloud  assumed  the  shape  of  a fan,  lying  in  a slanting 
position,  with  the  upper  part  reaching  about  20  degrees  towards  the  zenith.  The  colour 
changed  to  that  of  a dingy  brown,  and  tho  edges  fringed  and  gilded  on  the  broad  part  or 
top  of  the  fan.  After  some  flashes  of  sheet-lightning,  the  thunder  roared  tremendously. 
The  fan  shape  was  changed  to  that  of  a shapeless  cloud.  The  distance  seemed  at  first 
about  six  miles,  but  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ; stiU  the 
lightning  was  moderate.  The  fall  of  rain  was  but  of  short  duration,  though  very  heavy. 
The  frightful  cloud  must  have  travelled  somo  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  Tho 
day  was  calm,  except  a very  gentle  motion  in  the  atmosphere,  about  two  o'clock,  which 
veered  to  the  N.W.  in  a short  time. 
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Filey,  the  northern  limit  of  the  East  Riding.  As  far  as  Bridlington  the 
face  of  the  country  is  beautifully  diversified  with  lofty  swells,  but  at  that 
place  the  country  sinks  into  a flat,  which  continues  for  eight  or  nine  miles 
to  the  southward  with  scarcely  any  variation.  About  seven  miles  south  of 
Bridlington  the  Holdemess  district  begins,  the  eastern  part  of  which,  towards 
the  sea  coast,  is  a finely  varied  country,  in  which  is  situated  Hornsea  Mere, 
the  largest  lake  in  the  county ; but  the  western  edge  is  a fenny  tract  of 
about  four  miles  in  breadth,  extending  nearly  twenty  miles  in  length  south- 
ward to  the  banks  of  the  Humber.  These  fenny  lands  are  provincially  called 
Cam.  The  southern  part  of  this  district,  bordering  on  the  Humber,  also 
falls  into  marshes ; and  in  most  parts  of  Holdemess,  the  views  are  enlivened 
by  a prospect  of  the  Yorkshire  and  in  some  places  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds. 
The  third  natural  division  of  the  East  Riding  extends  from  the  western  foot 
of  the  Wolds  to  the  boundary  of  the  North  and  West  Ridings.  This  tract 
of  land,  which  is  commonly  called  The  Levels,  is  flat  and  uninteresting, 
though  generally  fertile  and  well  interspersed  with  villages  and  hamlets ; in- 
deed it  is  a continuation  of  the  level  tract  about  and  around  Selby,  Thome, 
and  Goole,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouse. 

The  Soil  on  the  Wolds  is  commonly  a free  and  rather  light  loam,  with 
a mixture  of  chalky  gravel,  and  some  parts  are  very  shallow.  The  flat 
country  extending  between  the  Wolds,  the  Ouse,  and  the  Humber,  towards 
the  Spurn  Head,  along  the  side  of  the  Humber,  presents  a soil  of  a strong 
nature ; and  the  soil  of  the  Levels  is  in  most  parts  clayey,  with  an  extensive 
sandy,  and,  in  some  places,  moorish  tract  running  through  the  middle. 
Near  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  and  Derwent  it  is  entirely  a clayey  loam. 

One  of  the  most  important  agricultural  improvements  in  the  county  is 
the  drainage  of  the  carrs  and  marshes  in  this  division  of  it,  together  with 
those  of  the  North  Riding  bordering  on  the  course  of  the  Derwent.  The 
Beverley  and  Barmston  Drainage,  executed  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  about  the  year  1792,  extends  from  Barmston  on  the  sea 
shore,  a few  miles  south  of  Bridlington,  along  the  course  of  the  river  Hull, 
od  the  western  side  of  that  river,  nearly  to  Kingston-upon-Hull,  a distance  of 
about  24  miles.  Its  northern  part  contains  more  than  2000  acres,  and  has 
an  outfall  into  the  sea  at  Barmston ; and  the  southern  division,  extending 
southward  from  Foston,  contains  upwards  of  10,000  acres,  and  has  its  outlet 
into  the  river  Hull  at  Wincolmlee.  The  Holdemess  Drainage  lies  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  Hull,  and  extends  from  north  to  south  about  11 
miles,  and  contains  11,211  acres.  In  1702  an  Act  was  obtained  for  draining 
this  level,  much  of  which  before  that  period  was  of  small  value,  being  usually 
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covered  with  water  for  above  half  the  year.  The  Keyingham  Drainage,  lying 
between  Sunk  Island  and  the  mainland,  was  originally  completed  under  an 
Act  passed  in  the  year  1723 ; but  a new  Act  was  obtained  in  1802,  under 
which  the  course  of  the  drainage  was  partly  altered,  and  an  additional  tract 
of  land  included,  making  a total  of  5,500  acres.  The  Hertford  and  Derwent 
Drainage,  contains  upwards  of  10,000  acres,  of  which,  4,500  are  in  the 
East,  and  the  remainder  in  the  North  Riding.  This  drainage  was  com- 
pleted under  the  powers  granted  to  three  directors,  and  three  commissioners, 
by  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1800.  Spalding  Moor  and  Walling  Fen,  a dis- 
trict lying  westward  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Wolds,  were  drained,  allotted, 
and  enclosed,  under  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Climate  of  the  East  Riding  varies ; it  being  colder  on  the  eastern 
than  on  the  western  sido  of  the  Wolds,  as  they  break  the  force  of  the  winds 
from  the  German  Ocean.  The  Levels  in  the  western  part  of  the  Riding 
enjoy  a mild  climate.  Near  the  coast  the  country  is  exposed  to  fogs  from 
the  sea  and  from  the  Humber.  On  the  Wolds  the  air  is  sharp. 

Every  kind  of  agricultural  crop  is  cultivated  in  Yorkshire ; and  the  systems 
of  tillage,  on  account  of  the  great  diversity  of  soils  and  situations,  are 
extremely  various ; but  greater  improvements  have  been  made  in  agriculture, 
and  it  lias  been  brought  to  a higher  degree  of  perfection,  and  conducted  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  in  the  East  Riding,  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
county.  Even  in  the  low  grounds  called  the  Carrs,  adjoining  to  the  river 
Hull,  such  improvements  have  been  made  by  drainage,  as  less  than  a century 
ago  would  have  been  deemed  impossible.  Extensive  tracts  of  land,  formerly 
flooded  a great  part  of  the  year,  and  producing  scarcely  anything  but  rushes 
and  a little  coarse  grass,  are  now  covered  with  abundant  crops  of  grain ; and 
the  value  of  the  soil  has  been  increased  in  a tenfold  proportion.  The  farms, 
especially  on  the  Wolds  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Holdemess,  are  gene- 
rally veiy  large,  aud  small  farmers  are  rarely  to  be  found,  except  in  the 
Levels  on  the  western  side  of  the  Wolds  towards  York.*  Wheat  is  grown 

• Agricultural  Statistics  of  England. — The  area  of  England,  in  statute  acres,  is 
325,004,29.  Me.  Queen's  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire,  gives  tlie  quantity  of  culti- 
vated land  in  England  at  25,032,000  acres;  of  these  he  computes  that  15,379,200  acres 
were  pasture  and  meadow  land,  and  10,252,800  were  garden  and  arable.  Ho  calculates 
the  average  value  to  bo  25s.  per  acre.  It  is  calculated  that  at  least  1,200,000  acres  of 
land  in  England  are  taken  up  with  hedges ; half  of  wliich  without  inconvenience  might 
be  dispensed  with.  From  tho  last  Census  Report  we  leant  what  follows: — Farms  occupy 
two-thirds  of  tho  land  in  England.  The  number  of  tho  farms  is  225,318,  the  average 
size  is  111  acres.  Two-thirds  of  the  farms  are  under  that  size,  but  there  are  771  above 
1,000  acres.  The  large  holdings  abound  in  tho  south-eastern  and  eastern  counties,  the 
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to  a great  extent  on  all  the  lower  and  more  fertile  lands ; and  on  the  Wolds, 
where  about  a century  ago  it  was  almost  unknown,  the  valleys  and  declivities 
of  the  hills  now  wave  with  plentiful  crops  of  wheat ; and  the  farm  servants 
and  labourers,  who  formerly  lived  on  barley  bread,  now  use  good  wheaten 
flour.  The  quantity  of  land  annually  sown  with  barley  is  nowhere  remark- 
ably great,  except  on  the  Wolds,  the  soil  of  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  its 
culture.  The  rabbit  warrens,  which,  in  the  more  uncultivated  state  of  the 
Wolds,  formed  a prominent  feature,  have  nearly  all  disappeared;  and  in 
proportion  tu  the  extirpation  of  rabbits,  the  breed  of  sheep  has  been  im- 
proved, especially  by  crosses  from  the  Leicestershire.  The  sheep  walks  are 
generally  on  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Wolds.  The  extensive  level, 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Wolds  to  the  western  limits  of  the  Riding, 
has  received  many  great  improvements  by  drainage,  enclosure,  and  the 
newest  modes  of  agriculture.  The  vast  commons  of  Walling  Fen  and  Bishop- 
soil,  containing  upwards  of  9,000  acres,  which,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  was 
a dreary  waste,  full  of  swamps  and  broken  grounds,  and  which  in  foggy  or 
stormy  weather  could  not  be  crossed  without  danger,  aro  now  covered  with 
well-built  farm  houses,  and  intersected  in  various  directions  with  good  roads. 
In  the  rich  and  strong  lands  about  Howdcn,  large  quantities  of  flax,  and 
also  of  beans,  are  produced ; and  the  whole  of  the  level  land  in  the  East 
Rilling  yields  fine  crops  of  corn  of  all  kinds. 

There  is  little  grass  land  in  this  district,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Der- 
went above  Malton,  and  again  at  Cottingham,  where  there  are  low  tracts  of 
marshy  meadows,  which  produce  abundant  crops  of  coarse  flaggy  hay,  of 
which  that  obtained  from  the  last-mentioned  district  is  of  a peculiarly 
nutritive  quality. 

The  East  Riding  is  famous  for  the  breeding  and  “ making  up  ” of  horses, 
for  which  there  i8  one  of  the  most  noted  fairs  in  the  world,  at  Howdcn. 
Holderaess,  and  some  other  districts,  are  distinguished  for  superior  breeds  of 
horned  cattle,  as  well  as  sheep.  Holdemess  cows  are  remarkable  for  their 
huge  size,  abundant  supply  of  milk,  and  short  horns.  They  are  well 
formed,  and  distinctly  marked,  being  variously  blotched  with  large  patches 
of  deep  red  or  black,  or  with  a dun  or  mouse  colour  on  a clear  white  ground. 
They  are  rarely  of  one  uniform  colour,  and  are  never  brindled  or  mixed. 

*n»»U  firms  in  the  north.  There  ore  2,000  English  fanners  holding  nearly  2,000,000 
acres;  and  there  arc  07,000  English  farmers  not  holding  more.  There  are  40,650 
farmers  who  employ  five  labourers  each ; 16,501  have  ten  or  more,  and  employ  together 
311,707  labourers;  170  farmers  havo  above  60  labourers  each,  and  together  employ 
17,000. 
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There  are  several  Agricultural  Societies  and  Farmers’  Clubs  in  Yorkshire, 
liberally  supported  by  the  landowners  and  fanners.  The  Yorkshire  Agricul- 
tural Society,  formed  October  10th,  1837,  and  constituted  on  the  model  of 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  may  be  considered  the  chief  of  them.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  object  of  these  associations  is  the  encourage- 
ment and  improvement  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches.  There  are  no 
extensive  woods  in  the  East  Riding.  The  only  woods  east  of  the  Wolds  are 
those  at  Rise  and  at  Burton  Constable ; but  there  are  abundance  of  planta- 
tions, and  trees  in  the  hedge  rows  of  old  enclosures.  Since  .the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  fine  elevation  of  the  Wolds  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  enclosures  and  plantations.  Nearly  all  the  fields  are  now  en- 
compassed with  quickset  hedges,  and  different  parts  of  the  heights  are 
ornamented  by  extensive  plantations  of  Scotch  and  spruce  firs,  larch,  beech, 
ash,  &c.  Several  tracts  have  also  been  planted  in  the  low  country  to  the 
west  of  the  Wolds. 

Chalk  and  limestone  are  the  principal  mineral  productions  of  the  East 
Riding; — chalk  chiefly  on  the  Wolds,  and  limestone  in  the  Vale  of  Derwent. 
Near  the  coast  the  chalk  extends  from  Hessle,  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber, 
to  Reighton,  near  Hunmanby.  The  chalk  is  occasionally  used  in  building, 
and  frequently  for  burning  into  lime ; and  the  limestone,  being  coarse  and 
hard,  is  of  little  value  either  for  building  or  burning.  The  springs  in  tho 
chalk  are  very  powerful,  and  many  of  them,  breaking  out  through  the 
gravel  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Wolds,  combine  to  form  the  river  Hull.  In 
the  gravel  beds  resting  on  the  chalk,  very  perfect  remains  of  large  animals 
have  been  found ; and  vertebra;,  18  feet  in  length,  and  from  8 to  10  inches 
in  diameter,  have  been  exhumed ; as  are  frequently  teeth,  measuring  from  8 
to  10  inches  in  circumference.  “ At  Hull  the  gravel  depository  of  animal 
remains  is  about  90  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  workmen  employed  in 
boring  for  water  near  the  North  Bridge,  described  their  tools  to  have  smelt 
as  if  they  had  been  cutting  fish,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  not  only  the  bones, 
but  also  the  fleshy  part  of  the  animal  remains.  The  coast  from  Spurn  to 
Bridlington  forms  a section  of  all  tho  beds  above  the  chalk ; and  as  it  is  not 
in  the  line  of  dip,  two  beds  are  generally  seen  at  the  same  time.  A bed  of 
dark  red  clay  commences  at  Kilnsea,  containing  rounded  boulders,  mixed 
with  pebbles,  both  of  which  are  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  state,  por- 
phyry, grauvcacke,  quartz,  mountain  limestone  containing  organic  remains,  all 
the  sandstones  and  coal  shales,  coal,  fullers'  earth,  chalk,  and  flint.  In  this 
bed  the  chalk  pebbles  arc  in  the  greatest  quantity.  On  tho  south-western 
side  of  Holdemess,  along  the  edge  of  the  chalk  hills,  a very  extensive  tract 
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of  rich  land  has  been  formed  in  the  course  of  ages,  called  Warp  Land,  which 
consists  of  the  clay  and  sand  deposits  of  the  Humber.  The  greatest  breadth 
of  this  tract  is  from  Hull  to  Hedon,  a distance  of  six  miles,  and  its  length 
from  Hull  to  Lowthorpe,  a distance  of  twenty  miles.  A narrow  piece  of 
newly-formed  warp  extends  from  Hedon  to  Spurn,  including  Sunk  Island, 
and  is  called  the  Marshes.  How-  long  this  operation  of  land  making  has 
been  proceeding  in  this  quarter,  human  penetration  and  local  records  arc 
alike  incapable  of  determining ; but  that  its  date  is  many  centuries  is  obvious, 
as  Drypool,  which  stands  upon  the  present  bank  of  the  Humber,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Domesday  survey,  and  a causeway,  extending  from  Beverley  to  the 
newly  built  town  of  Hull,  at  nearly  its  present  level,  existed  in  the  time  of 
Edward  L The  depth  of  the  waqi  at  Hull  is  48  feet ; beneath  it  is  a bed 
of  moorland,  consisting  principally  of  peat  earth,  two  feet  in  thickness.  The 
warp  land  extends  beyond  Drifiield,  but  it  is  there  much  shallower  than  at 
Hull,  and  its  width  does  not  exceed  four  miles.  That  this  moor,  now 
covered  with  warp,  was  formerly  upon  the  surface,  is  shown  by  the  nature  of 
its  composition  being  evidently  peat,  which  could  not  be  formed  in  any  other 
situation ; and  that  it  extended  across  the  Humber  into  Lincolnshire,  is 
proved  by  pieces  of  wood,  exactly  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  moor, 
having  been  washed  up  at  Hessle  after  a high  wind.*5  All  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Wolds,  from  Bridlington  to  Beverley,  and  from  thence  to  Hessle 
by  the  Humber  side,  the  sandstone,  and  the  chalk  which  rests  upon  it,  dip 
and  vanish  under  an  extensive  bed  of  alluvial  soil,  which  forms  the  whole 
district  of  Holdemess.  The  extensive  plain  on  the  north,  the  west,  and  the 
south  of  the  Wolds  is  covered  with  an  alluvial  deposit  “ It  may  be  observed, 
as  a peculiarity,  that  the  whole  of  the  extreme  edge  or  margin  of  the  Wolds, 
to  the  north  and  to  the  west,  with  one  exception,  continues  in  a regular  and 
entire  state  along  the  surface,  without  any  of  those  depressions  which  take 
place  at  a very  little  distance  within.  It  is  very  probablo  that  the  Wolds 
have  been  the  last  deposit  of  all  the  great  masses  of  simple  and  homogeneous 
matter  in  this  part  of  the  world.  There  are  scattered  all  over  this  elevated 
tract  nodules  of  pyrites,  of  a round  form,  composed  of  iron  and  sulphur,  which 
the  country  people  call  bullets ; there  are  also  great  quantities  of  loose  frag- 
ments of  sandstones,  which  are  perfectly  foreign  to  the  calcareous  matter  of 
which  the  Wolds  are  formed,  and  they  have,  doubtless,  been  brought  here 
by  the  action  of  the  sea,  after  the  chalky  stratum  had  been  deposited  and 
hardened,  or  they  would  have  sunk  into  the  pulp.’  f 

• White's  Gazetteer  of  the  East  and  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  + Ibid. 
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The  North  Biding  comprehends  the  whole  north  side  of  the  county,  and  is 
much  larger  and  more  hilly  than  the  East  Riding.  It  is  of  an  irregular 
oblong  figure,  from  70  to  83  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  varying 
from  25  to  47  miles  in  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  It  lies  between  the  parallels 
of  53  deg.  57  min.,  and  54  deg.  38  min.  N.  latitude,  and  between  0 deg.  19 
min.  and  2 deg.  22  min.  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  extends  westward 
from  the  ocean  to  the  confines  of  Westmorland,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  river  Tees,  which  separates  it  from  the  county  of  Durham ; on  the  N.E. 
and  E.  by  the  North  Sea ; on  the  S.E.  by  the  East  Riding ; on  the  S.  by 
the  river  Ouse  and  the  West  Riding;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  county  of 
Westmorland. 

The  Riding  is  divided  into  12  wapentakes,  and  contains  about  220 
parishes,  and  580  townships.  The  principal  towns  are  Scarborough,  Whitby, 
Pickering,  Malton,  Yann,  Stokesley,  Guisborough,  Middlesborough,  Redcar, 
Kirbymoorside,  Helinsley,  Thirsk,  Northallerton,  Richmond,  Bedale,  Masham, 
Middleliam,  Leyboum,  Askrigg,  and  Hawes.  The  city  of  York  is  attached 
to  the  North  Riding  in  the  election  of  two  knights  of  the  shire.  The  gaol, 
house  of  correction,  and  the  principal  courts  and  offices  of  the  Riding,  are 
situated  at  its  capital — Northallerton ; and  its  six  parliamentary  boroughs 
are  Malton,  Richmond,  Scarborough,  Thirsk,  Northallerton,  and  Whitby. 
More  than  400,000  acres  of  this  Riding  are  uncultivated  hills,  fells,  and 
moors,  some  of  which  rise  to  the  height  of  from  1,000  feet  to  more  than  2,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  highest  of  the  mountains  are  Roseberry 
Topping,  1,022,  or  according  to  some,  1,488  feet;  Black  Hamilton,  1,240 
feet;  Botton  Head,  near  Stokesley,  1,485  feet;  Nine  Standards,  on  the 
borders  of  Westmorland,  2,130  feet;  Water  Crag,  2,180  feet;  and  Shunner 
Fell,  2,329  feet  above  the  sea.*  The  three  latter  are  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Riding. 

The  sea  coast  of  the  East  and  North  Ridings  is  about  100  miles  in  extent 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tees.  The  principal 
harbours  on  the  coast  aro  Hull,  Bridlington,  Scarborough,  and  Whitby ; to 
which  may  be  added,  Filey  Bay,  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  and  several  other  creeks 
and  fishing  stations.  The  principal  Bathing  Places  on  the  coast  are  Scar- 
borough, Whitby,  and  Redcar,  in  the  North  Riding ; and  Bridlington,  Filey, 
Hornsea,  and  Aldborough,  in  the  East  Riding. 

Mr.  Tuke,  who  surveyed  this  Riding  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  estimated  its  contents  at  1,311,187  acres ; of  which  about  442,605 

• Colonel  Mudge's  Trigonometrical  Survey. 
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were  then,  and  are  still,  mostly  uncultivated  moors 
into  six  districts,  as  follows : — 


The  Coast  

Cleveland 

Vale  of  York,  Howardian  Hills,  Ac 

Ryedale,  with  the  East  and  "West  Marishes 

Eastern  Moorlands  . 

Western  Moorlands  

Total  . . 


. He  divided  the  Riding 


Cultivated 

t'ncu]  tint  ted 

mere*. 

acre*. 

64,980 

70,444 

441,386 

15,000 

100,437 

3,435 

108,000 

196,685 

90,000 

886,940 

869,187 

448,000 

Of  the  uncultivated  lands,  about  130,025  acres  in  the  Eastern  Moorlands, 
and  70,940  acres  in  the  Western  Moorlands,  are  incapable  of  improvement 
except  by  planting;  but  a great  part  of  the  remainder  might  be  converted 
into  arable  or  pasture  land. 

Along  the  coast  from  Scarborough  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  the 
face  of  the  country  is  hilly  and  bold,  the  cliffs  overhanging  the  beach  being 
generally  from  60  to  160  feet  high,  and  in  sorao  places  still  higher,  as  at 
•Stoupe  Brow,  or  Stoic  Brow,  which  rises  100  feet  above  Robin  Hood’s  Bay. 
The  moors  in  the  back  ground  rise  to  an  altitude  of  about  1,000  feet,  and 

the  gradual  slope  from  the  moors  to  the  sea  renders  the  climate  cold  and 
stormy. 


2 Ac  Eastern  Moorlands,  which  bound  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  land 
between  Scarborough  and  Whitby,  is  a wild  and  mountainous  district,  about 
30  miles  m length  from  east  to  west,  and  20  in  breadth  from  north  to  south 
and  is  intersected  by  several  beautiful  and  fertile  dales,  some  of  which  are 
extensive.  The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  topography  of  these  wilds  is 
the  singular  peaked  mountain  called  Boseberry  Topping,  which  is  situated  at 
t ic  north-west  angle  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  near  the  village  of  Newton 
about  one  mile  to  the  east  of  the  road  from  Guisborough  to  Stokeslev.  This' 
corneal  mount,  from  its  detached  position  and  superior  elevation,  commands 
in  all  directions  a land  and  sea  prospect,  at  once  extensive  and  interesting 
and  serves  as  a landmark  to  mariners.  Its  pinnacled  summit,  too,  furnished 
o inhabitants  with  the  means  of  prognosticating  the  weather;  for  when  its 
P begins  to  be  darkened  with  clouds,  rain  generally  follows,  sometimes  ac- 
companied with  thunder,  as  indicated  in  the  following  ancient  proverb,— 

u When  Rose  berry  Topping  wears  a cap, 

I^t  Cleveland  then  beware  of  a clap.” 

The  height  of  this  mountain  has  been  already  stated,  but,  as  has  been 
s J«n,  some  of  the  hills  in  other  parts  of  these  moorlands  are  much  higher. 
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Jet,  and  pieces  of  petrified  wood,  have  sometimes  been  found,  as  also  have 
troche,  or  thunderbolts,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called.  The  latter  are  conical 
stones  from  two  to  six  inches  long,  aud  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  A little  below  the  summit  is  a spring  of  clear  water,  concerning  the 
origin  of  which  the  country  people  have  a ridiculous  traditional  tale  of  a child 
being  drowned  there  in  the  lap  of  its  nurse,  who  had  fallen  asleep  in  the 
hollow  where  the  water  issues  from  the  earth.  Rosebeny  Topping  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Mars  of  the  Saxons,  as  Freeburgh  Hill,  within  three 
miles  of  it,  is  said  to  have  been  their  Venus.  The  labour  of  ascending  Rose- 
erry  Topping  is  am  pi}  remunerated  by  the  enchanting  views  from  the  rockv 
summit,  in  which  are  seen,-the  beautiful  Vale  of  Cleveland,  a great  part  of 
e county  of  Durham,  the  river  Tees  and  its  broad  estuary,  with  a large 
expanse  of  the  German  Ocean,  all  stretched  out  like  a map  round  the 
o isen  er , the  land  beautifully  studded  with  villages,  farm  houses,  handsome 
villas,  plantations,  &e.,  and  the  sea  enlivened  with  vessels  of  all  grades, 
whose  glittering  sails  full  bosomed  to  the  wind,  or  eddying  to  the  breeze, 
form  various  shades  in  the  sunbeams,  as  they  stand  in  different  directions, 
and  present  a pleasing  variety  to  the  enraptured  sight.”* 

At  the  west  end  of  the  East  Moorlands,  about  three  miles  west  of 
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prospects,  ill  which  are  seen  the  towns  of  Northallerton,  Thirsk,  Kirby- 
moorside,  Helnisley,  tlie  Catholic  College  of  Amplefortli,  the  ancient  Castle 
of  Gilling,  and  the  picturesque  remains  of  the  Abbeys  of  Byland  and 
Rivaulx. 

The  nortliem  heights  of  the  East  Moorlands  are  known  as  tho  Cleveland 
Hills ; and  the  fine  fertile  tract  which  lies  between  them  and  the  river  Tees, 
is  called  the  Vale  of  Cleveland.  From  the  tenacity  of  its  clays,  or  from  its 
craggy  cliffs,  Cleveland  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name.  The  old  local  dis- 
tich, “Cleveland  in  the  clay  bring  us  two  soles  and  carries  one  away,” 
alludes  to  the  cleaving  of  the  clays  to  the  shoes  of  the  traveller.  The  ex- 
tensive Vale  of  York,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Tuke,  reached  from  the  border 
of  the  Tees  to  the  southern  confines  of  the  county,  by  Selby,  Thome,  and 
Doncaster,  has  its  northern  portion  in  this  Riding.  It  is  bounded  on  each 
side  by  the  Eastern  and  Western  Moorlands,  and  has  a gentle  slope  from 
the  Tees  southward  as  far  as  York,  where  it  sinks  into  a perfect  Hat ; not 
however  before  its  ordinarily  level  surface  is  broken  by  several  bold  swells. 
A range  of  Highlands,  called  the  Ilotcardian  Hills,  separates  this  vale  from 
Iiyedale.  The  latter  dale,  and  the  East  and  I Vest  Marishes,  form  an  exten- 
sive level  between  the  Eastern  Moorlands  and  the  river  Derwent.  This 
level,  which  consists  of  the  Vales  of  Rye  and  Derwent,  extends  under  the 
southern  margin  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands  from  Helnisley  to  Scarborough 
and  Filey.  The  Marishes  are  separated  from  Ryedale  by  the  Pickering 
Beck. 

The  Western  Moorlands  lie  to  the  west  of  the  Valo  of  York,  and  extend 
westward  from  Richmond,  Bedale,  and  Masham,  to  tho  borders  of  West- 
morland and  the  county  of  Durham.  These,  which  are  of  far  greater 
elevation  than  the  East  Moorlands,  form  part  of  the  mountainous  range 
which  terminates  the  West  Riding,  near  the  lofty  mountains  of  Whemside, 
Ingleborougli,  and  Peunigant,  each  rising  to  nearly  2,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Though  these  moorlands  are  much  higher  than  those  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Riding,  they  are  generally  more  fertile  than  the  latter ; 
and  among  them  are  some  of  the  richest  valleys  in  England.  There  are 
several  extensive  Dales  in  the  North  Riding.  Wensleydale,  which  is  one  of 
them,  is  watered  by  the  serpentine  stream  of  the  Ure ; Siraledale  ranks  next  to 
it  in  extent,  and  both  of  these  dales  are  very  beautiful  and  romantic.  Tees- 
dale  is  of  a similar  character,  and  like  the  two  former  ones,  has  several  steep 
acclivities  and  beautiful  cascades.  The  smaller  dales  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  generally  very  fertile. 

The  Climate  of  the  North  Riding  is  various.  On  the  coast  it  is  cold ; in 
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"closures,  arc  “>™>  considerable  tracts  of  loamy  and  Bandy  soil* 
producing  furze,  fern,  thistles,  and  coarse  grass.  The  subsoil  is  various,  and 
the  basis  of  the  whole  district  is  freestone.  The  surface  of  some  of  the 
higher  lulls  is  entirely  covered  with  large  masses  of  freestone;  in  other 
places  are  extensive  morasses  and  peat  bogs,  very  deep,  frequently  not  pas- 
sable, and  highly  dangerous.  These  morasses  produce  ling,  and  occasionally 
bent  and  rushes.  The  Hamilton  Hills,  which  form  the  western  end  of  these 
wastes,  are,  however,  veiy  different,  having  generally  a fine  loamy  soil  on  a 
limestone  rock,  which  produces  great  quantities  of  coarse  grass  ai'.d  bent,  in 
some  places  intermixed  with  ling.  Some  of  the  mountains  on  the  western 
side  of  the  country  are  covered  with  fine  sweet  grass,  and  others  with  exten- 
sive tracts  of  bent  In  the  Vale  of  York,  the  level  land  near  the  Tecs 
consists  chiefly  of  a nch  gravelly  loam ; upon  the  high  grounds  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road  from  Catterick  to  Pierce  Bridge,  the  soil  is  mostly  strong, 
and  generally  fertile,  but  in  some  places  cold  and  springy.  Fine  kasel  loam 
is  also  occasionally  met  with.  On  the  east  side  of  the  read  from  Greta 
Bridge  te  Cnttenck  is  much  fine  gravelly  soil,  with  a considerable  quantity  of 
clay,  and  some  peat;  and  to  the  north  of  Richmond  is  a mixed  loamy  soil, 

TS  **  «•“«*  for  building.  On  the  cast 
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from  Burton  Constable  to  Bedalo,  <fcc.,  is  mostly  a rich  loam ; but  in  some 
places  intermixed  with  cobble  stones  and  coarse  gravel.  The  soil  between 
Cattcrick  and  Boroughbridge,  on  both  sides  of  Leeming-lane,  is  generally 
fertile  both  in  tillage  and  pasturage,  being  mostly  a rich  loam,  and  having  in 
some  places  a mixture  of  gravel,  and  in  others  sand.”*  The  soil  of  the 
Howardian  Hills  is  mostly  a good  strong  loam  upon  clay,  mixed  with  cobble 
stones,  and  in  some  places  it  is  light  and  fertile,  upon  a limestone  rock.  The 
western  end  of  these  highlands,  and  from  thence  to  Thirsk,  is  chiefly  a dairy 
country.  Ryedale  and  the  Vale  of  Derwent  are  extremely  fertile,  having 
generally  a hazel  loam  upon  clay ; or  a deep  warp  or  silt  soil  on  gravel  or 
clay.  The  Marishes,  East  and  West,  are  a low  swampy  tract  of  marsh  lands. 
The  soil  in  these  marshes  is  chiefly  clay,  with  some  sandy  loam,  gravel,  and 
peat.  The  soil  of  Wensleydale,  near  the  river,  is  generally  a rich  loamy 
gravel,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  a good  loam,  in  some  places  a little  stiff, 
upon  a substratum  of  limestone.  The  soil  of  Swaledale  and  Teesdale  is 
mostly  a rich  loam,  though  clay  and  peat  moss  appear  in  some  places  in 
ascending  the  hills. 

Agriculture,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  North  Riding,  has  within 
the  last  half  century  advanced  as  rapidly  os  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  climate  and  soil.  In  the  Vale  of  York  more 
than  one  third  is  in  tillage,  and  the  rest  in  grass.  Ryedale,  the  Marishes, 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  coast  have  about  one  third  in  tillage ; the 
southern  part  of  the  coast  about  one-half.  About  one-half  of  Cleveland  is  in 
tillage.  In  the  dales  of  the  Eastern  Moors  only  about  one-fifth  is  in  tillage, 
and  much  less  in  those  of  the  Western  Moors.  The  lower  and  better  part  of 
the  moors  are  mostly  stinted  pastures,  on  which  cattle  are  kept  in  summer ; 
but  the  high  moors  are  generally  unlimited  pastures.  Cleveland  is  as  re- 
markable for  the  culture  of  wheat  as  Ryedale  is  for  that  of  oats.  Barley  is 
not  much  cultivated  in  the  North  Riding,  nor  rye,  except  on  poor  and  sandy 
soils ; but  meslin,  or  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  was,  till  a few  years  ago, 
very  common ; and  from  it  was  made  nearly  all  the  household  bread  used  in 
the  district  Great  quantities  of  rape  are  grown  in  Ryedale  and  other  dis- 
tricts ; and  mustard  is  grown  near  York,  and  prepared  for  use  in  that  city. 
The  latter  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  Durham  mustard.  The  enclosed  lands 
in  many  parts  of  the  dales  are  chiefly  appropriated  to  meadow. 

The  Woodlands  of  the  North  Riding  are  only  estimated  at  about  30,000 
acres,  dispersed  in  all  directions,  the  moorland  and  Cleveland  having  the 

• White's  Gazetteer  of  the  East  and  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire. 
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smallest  proportion.  Oak,  osli,  and  broad-leaved  or  wych  elm,  are  the  spon- 
taneous produce  of  the  woodlands.  “ The  oak  timber,  though  not  large,  is 
of  excellent  quality,"  writes  White,  in  his  Gazetteer,  “being  produced  on 
sound  and  often  rocky  ground,  its  growth  is  slow,  which  renders  it  extremely 
hard  and  durable,  and  to  the  use  of  it  the  ship-builders  of  Whitby  owe  their 
wealth,  and  the  ships  their  celebrity."  There  is  n great  quantity  of  large 
timber  trees  in  the  hedge  rows  in  various  parts  of  the  Hiding. 

This  district  is  said  to  produce  some  of  the  finest  and  largest  Cattle  in 
England,  the  breed  having  of  late  years  been  greatly  improved.  The  Tees- 
tcater  or  Holdemess  Breed  of  cattle  are  considered  the  largest  in  the  kingdom, 
and  they  fetch  very  high  prices  in  tho  market.  “ They  are  handsome 
animals,  distinctly  marked  with  red  or  black  blotches  on  a white  ground ; 
their  backs  level ; throats  clean ; necks  fine  ; carcase  full  and  round ; quarters 
long ; hips  and  rumps  even  and  wide ; stand  rather  high  on  their  legs ; 
handle  very  lightly ; are  fight  in  tho  bone ; and  have  a very  fine  coat  and 
thin  hide.”  We  may  add  to  this  graphic  description,  that  this  breed  is 
short-homed,  and  is  bred  chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Vale  of  York. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  same  valo  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  not  so  much 
attended  to  as  in  the  north  ; the  chief  object  of  the  graziers  there,  being  the 
dairy.  Towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  Ridiug  some  long-homed 
cattle  are  met  with,  and  also  a mixed  breed  between  the  two.  Ryedale,  the 
Marishes,  and  the  Howardian  Hills  are  also  celebrated  for  fine  short-homed 
cattle ; and  a great  number  of  good  cattle  are  bred  on  the  East  Moorlands 
and  along  the  coast 

The  Tees-icater  breed  of  sheep,  the  old  stock  of  Cleveland  and  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Vale  of  York,  are  large,  coarse  boned,  and  slow'  feeders,  and 
their  wool  is  harsh  and  dry,  But  most  of  this  stock  lias  been  improved  by 
a mixture  of  the  Leicestershire  and  Northumberland  breeds ; as  also  have 
those  in  Ryedale,  the  Marishes,  and  the  Howardian  Hills,  where  a cross  has 
likewise  been  obtained  from  the  Lincolnshire  long-woolled  breed.  The  na- 
tive moorland  sheep  are  small  and  hardy. 

Yorkshire  has  long  been  famed  for  its  Horses,  and  the  North  Riding  is 
particularly  distinguished  for  its  breed.  The  fame  of  the  Yorkshire  horses 
is  deservedly  spread,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  America,  &c.,  and  dealers  from  those  countries  generally  attend  the 
great  annual  fair  at  Howden,  and  are  frequently  commissioned  by  Emperors 
and  Kings  to  purchase  horses  there.  The  horses  of  the  Vole  of  York,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  racing  blood,  are  rendered  the  most  valuable  breed  for  the 
saddle;  and  the  Cleveland  horses  are  well  adapted  to  the  coach  or  the 
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plough.  Other  parts  of  the  Riding  produce  excellent  horses  likewise,  for 
the  saddle  and  coach,  aud  in  the  moorland  dales  is  bred  a hardy  and  useful 
description  of  horse,  forming  a medium  between  the  Scotch  galloway  aud  the 
strong  coach  horse. 

The  Minerals  of  this  district  of  the  county  consist  chiefly  of  alum,  lead, 
freestone  or  grit,  a very  inferior  kind  of  coal,  limestone,  and  ironstone. 
Cleveland  and  the  coast  abound  in  all  their  hills  with  beds  of  aluminous 
strata : and  extensive  works  for  the  manufacture  of  alum  have  been  estab- 
lished near  Whitby,  where  the  art  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Italy  in  1595. 

There  nre  Lead  Mines  in  Swaledale,  Arkcngartlidale,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring valleys ; and  great  quantities  of  ironstone  are  found  in  Bilsdnle, 
Bransdale,  and  llosedale,  in  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  where  iron  seems  to 
have  been  extensively  manufactured  in  ancient  times.*  The  huge  heaps  of 
slag,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  works,  with  the  appearance  of  the  hearths 
where  charcoal  has  been  burned,  show  that  iron  was  anciently  wrought  in 
several  of  the  dales  in  this  district,  on  an  extensive  scale.  Some  ironstone 
is  got  on  the  coast  near  Whitby.  A mine  of  very  fine  copper,  near  Middleton 
Tyns,  was  wrought  for  some  years,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and 
veins  of  the  same  metal  are  supposed  to  lie  concealed  in  various  parts  of  the 
Western  Moorlands.  Near  the  bridge  at  Richmond,  in  1798,  copper  of  an 
excellent  quality  was  discovered. 

Freestone  & nd  grit,  of  an  excellent  quality  for  building,  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  this  Riding,  especially  on  Gatherley  Moor,  near  Richmond;  at 
Renton,  near  Boroughbridge ; and  in  the  quarries  near  Whitby  and  Scar- 
borough ; from  whence  are  drawn  the  massive  blocks  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  piers  at  these  ports.  Limestone  is  very  abundant  on  the  Western 
Moorlands  and  on  the  Hamilton  and  Howardian  Hills.  Seams  of  coal,  which 
is  heavy,  sulphureous,  and  burns  entirely  away  to  a white  ashes,  are  wrought 
in  different  parts  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Moorlands,  at  Gilling 
Moor  on  the  Howardian  Hills,  and  in  the  Vale  of  York,'  between  Easingwold 
aud  Thirsk.  Marble  of  various  kinds,  together  with  a kind  of  flag  stone  used 

• An  inspeximus,  dated  at  York  the  2(lth  of  February,  1328,  the  2nd  of  Edward  111., 
recites  a grant  made  on  the  10th  of  Augnst,  1200,  by  Robert  de  Stuteville,  of  a meadow 
in  Roscdnlc,  to  the  nuns  of  that  place,  excepting  only  his  forge,  affords  proof  that  iron 
was  worked  there  early  in  the  13th  century. — Dugdale's  Monastieon,  vol.  i,  p.  507. 

large  quantities  of  ironstone  have  berm  recently  conveyer!  from  ltosedalc,  anil  it  ap- 
pears (hat  there  is  a determination  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  property  there,  that  the 
rich  minerals,  contained  in  their  fertile  vale,  shall  not  any  longer  lay  hid  to  the  world, 
but  be  marie  to  contribute  to  its  wealth  and  prosperity. 

V 
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was  discharged  from  the  army  in  1805,  and  worked  at  his  trade  of  basket 
making  until  the  last  three  years  before  his  death. 

The  II  cst  Riding,  which  for  its  extent,  population,  trade,  and  manufactures, 
is  the  most  important  division  of  the  county,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tbo 
>ortli  Riding;  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Ouse  to  its  junction  with  the  Trent: 
on  the  \V.  by  the  county  of  Lancaster;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  counties  of 
Chester,  Derby,  and  Nottingham.  Its  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  is 
about  95  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  is  48  miles.  It  is 
situated  between  the  parallels  of  53  deg.  18  min.  and  54  deg.  23  min.  N. 

latitude,  and  0 deg.  43  min.  and  2 deg.  40  min.  W.  longitude  from 
Greenwich. 

i T^e  most  “portant  in  the  West  Hiding  are  Bradford,  Leeds, 

ohemeld,  Ilidifax,  Huddersfield,  Dewsbury,  Barnsley,  Wakefield,  Rotherham, 
Doncaster,  Pontefract,  Goole,  Bawtry,  Selby,  Tadcaster,  Tickhill,  Wetlierby, 
Knaresborough,  Otley,  Keightley,  and  the  city  of  Ripon. 

1 lie  surface  of  this  part  of  the  county  is  diversified,  and  gradually  varies 
rom  a level  and  marshy,  to  a rocky  and  mountainous  region.  The  Vale  of  l 
or  , w nch  lies  along  the  borders  of  the  Ouse,  is  a flat  and  marshy  district, 
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Sheffield,  Bradford,  and  Otley,  is  ragged  and  mountainous.  The  western 
part  of  the  district  of  Craven  presents  a confused  heap  of  rocks  and  moun- 
tains ; among  which  Pennygant,  Whamside,  and  Inglcborough,  are  particu- 
larly conspicuous.  Tho  latter,  which  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  mountains 
in  the  county,  rises  from  a base  of  nearly  ten  miles  in  diameter,  to  an 
elevation  of  3,300  feet.  The  scenery  in  the  picturesque  vales  of  tile  Wharfe, 
the  Aire,  and  the  Bubble,  is  beautifully  diversified.  In  the  middle  district 
of  this  Riding  the  air  is  sharp,  clear,  and  healthful ; in  the  western  the 
climate  is  cold,  tempestuous,  and  rainy ; and  in  the  eastern  parts,  towards 
the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  damps  and  fogs  are  somewhat  prevalent. 

The  soils  of  the  West  Riding  vary  from  a deep  strong  clay  or  loam  to  the 
worst  pent  earth.  Almost  all  the  arable  land  is  enclosed  with  hedges  or 
stone  walls ; the  former  in  the  eastern,  tho  latter  in  the  western  parts.  A 
great  part  of  the  Riding  is  exclusively  kept  in  grass.  In  the  arable  land,  a 
greater  quantity  of  wheat  is  raised  than  of  any  other  grain.  The  quantity 
of  oak  and  ash  wood  is  very  considerable,  and  both  meet  with  a ready  market 
at  the  shipping  and  manufacturing  towns. 

The  mineral  productions  of  the  West  Riding  aro  of  peculiar  value,  as  they 
create  and  supply  the  manufactures  of  the  district.  They  consist  of  coal, 
iron,  stone,  and  lead.  “ The  West  Riding,”  writes  the  editor  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Gazetteer  (1843),  “yields  in  geological  interest  to  no  equal  space  in 
the  kingdom.  In  this  portion  of  tho  island,  four  clearly  marked  divisions 
present  themselves.  Tho  Levels  on  tho  east  rest  on  tho  stratum  of  red  sand 
and  clay,  with  gypsum  or  alabaster  in  varying  quautity.  The  magnesian 
limestoue  range  is  one  great  plain  rising  from  beneath  tho  Levels,  and  ter- 
minating toward  the  west  in  a regular  well-defined  edge,  forming  the  partial 
summit  of  drainage.  In  the  south  is  the  great  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal 
field,  which  rivals,  or  even  supasses  in  importance,  that  of  Northumberland. 
The  mining  district  is,  in  some  parts  of  the  north,  exceedingly  variable  in 
features,  occupying  either  high  or  low  ground,  producing  or  not  producing 
metallic  ores." 

The  'Manufactures  of  the  West  Riding  are  most  valuable  and  extensive ; 
they  consist  chiefly  of  woollen  and  stuff  goods  and  cutlery.  The  seat  of  the 
former  is  the  district  including  the  towns  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  Huddersfield, 
Bradford,  and  Wakefield ; and  that  of  the  latter,  Sheffield  and  its  vicinity. 
Besides  broad  and  narrow  cloth  of  various  qualities,  quantities  of  ladies’ 
cloths  and  shawls  are  also  manufactured  in  this  district,  as  well  as  camblets, 
shalloons,  durovs,  everlastings,  shags,  serges,  baize,  carpets,  canvas,  linen, 
sacking  thread,  Ac.  The  Leeds  pottery  enjoys  a very  considerable  reputation 
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both  nt  home  and  abroad.  Besides  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  there  are, 
besides  at  Sheffield,  foundries  for  iron,  brass,  and  Britannia  metal,  and  ex- 
tensive works  for  the  refining  of  steel;  and  nt  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Rotherham  are  celebrated  iron  works,  at  which  all  kinds  of  articles  in  cast 
iron  are  produced. 

The  Wastes  of  Yorkshire  are  very  extensive,  and  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century  were  calculated  in  the  whole  at  849,272  acres ; but  they  have,  since 
that  period,  been  considerably  lessened  by  numerous  Inclosure  Acts ; obtained 
both  for  the  detached  wastes,  and  for  parts  of  the  moorlands. 

The  geographical  features  of  the  county  are  strongly  marked,  nnd  render 
the  whole  province  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  kingdom  ; parts  of  the 
moors  in  the  North  Riding  rise  1,444  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ami 
there  an;  many  other  highlands  and  peaks  in  various  parts  of  the  district. 

The  chief  Port  of  the  county  is  Hull,  which  may  be  deemed  the  third  in 
England ; and  the  ports  of  the  smaller  class  are  those  of  York,  Selby,  Goole, 
Thorne,  Bridlington,  Scarborough,  II  iddlesbo rough,  and  Whitby. 

The  Commeire  is  of  a very  extensive  and  diversified  character.  The 
foreigu  and  coasting  trade  is  wholly  centred  in  the  nbove-mentioned  ports, 
but  more  particularly  in  that  of  Hull,  through  which  is  poured  an  immense 
quantity  of  manufactured  goods,  coal,  stone,  4c.,  from  the  West  Riding. 
Coni  is  exported  from  Hull,  Bridlington,  and  Scarborough,  to  London  and 
the  collieries  of  the  north  : and  from  the  principal  markets  of  the  East  and 
North  Ridings,  great  quantities  of  grain  are  sent  into  the  western  division 
of  the  county. 

Geology,  tfr. — The  county  of  York  affords  interesting  fields  of  study  to  the 
student  in  geology.  All  its  strata,  with  slight  variations,  dip  eastward,  those 
which  appear  at  its  western  extremities  being  of  the  oldest  formation.  The 
mineral  productions  of  the  county  consist  chiefly  of  coal,  iron,  lead,  alum, 
and  stono  of  various  qualities.  The  West  Riding  comprises,  as  has  just 
been  observed,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  exteusive  coal  fields  in  the 
kingdom. 

That  distinguished  Professor  of  Geology,  John  Phillips,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  de- 
livered a lecture  in  Hull,  in  1858,  ou  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  that  town  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  subject  of  the 
Professor  was  “ Some  Peculiar  Phenomena  in  the  Geology  and  Physical  Geo- 
graphy of  Yorkshire and  from  that  lecture,  as  we  found  it  reported  in  the 
local  newspapers,  we  have  selected  the  following  interesting  extracts.  After 
referring  to  the  large  portion  of  the  residents  in  the  county  to  whom  York- 
shire was  unknown:  and  to  the  small  number  of  Yorkshiremcn  who  could  be 
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said  to  have  climbed  our  lofty  mountains — which,  in  his  judgment,  made 
this  county  famous  among  the  counties  of  England — or  who  were  supposed 
to  know  much  of  the  mountains,  and  caverns,  and  stratified  rocks;  and 
having  alluded  to  the  geographical  appearance  of  the  county ; to  the  distri- 
bution of  masses  of  land,  and  of  the  relative  elevation  of  different  parts  of 
the  district,  as  well  as  to  the  elevations,  depressions,  and  stratifications  of 
portions  of  the  county,  he  drew  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  waterfalls, 
and  remarked  that  they  did  not  find  a waterfall  of  the  slightest  importance 
in  the  SAV.  part  of  the  county,  or  in  the  Wold  country.  Hut  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  at  the  district  of  the  oolites  from  Whitby  to  Thirsk  they  had  water- 
falls, and  going  further  north  they  became  abundant  and  most  beuutiful  in 
character.  There  was  Hardrow  Force,  with  a fall  of  one  hundred  feet  over 
a magnificent  precipice,  and  they  might  walk  underneath  the  edge  of  it,  and 
only  get  wetted  by  the  spray,  such  a distance  was  the  water  thrown  over  in 
a curved  fine.  But  on  finding  their  way  to  a fall  where  the  rock  was  of  a 
basaltic  nature,  and  of  a quite  different  texture  to  the  first  one  he  had  men- 
tioned, there  was  instantly  visible  a very  marked  difference.  Such  a rock 
was  trie  precipice  over  which  the  High  Force  Falls  rolled  their  waters.  It 
was  of  limestone,  and  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country.  He  only 
mentioned  these  facts  to  show  that  to  geologists  this  was  a most  important 
subject,  and  deserving  of  their  serious  consideration.  He  would  labour  to 
show,  iu  the  secoud  place,  that  these  results  were  dependent  on  the  peculiar 
geological  structure  of  the  country.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  coming  to  that 
part  of  the  country  where  it  could  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  water  had  a 
tendency  to  deposit  sediment  on  level  surfaces.  On  the  banks  of  the  Hum- 
ber they  found  that  sediment  thrown  down  by  water,  formed  smooth  surface*s 
and  had  a tendency  to  create  what  were  called  warps — which  were  hi  very- 
many  instances  of  the  most  fertile  description.  They  should  look  at  the 
structure  of  the  country.  He  was  not  going  to  tell  them  how  many 
thousands  of  these  various  deposits  there  were,  composed  of  sand,  covered 
with  a subsequent  deposit  of  lime,  then  a subsequent  deposit  of  sand  again, 
then  of  iron  stone,  and  so  on,  for  many  thousands  of  feet,  for  lie  would  tell 
them  that  to  count  them  would  bo  of  very  little  service  except  to  show  that 
the  structure  of  the  earth  was  composed  of  regular  coatings  of  various 
substances,  and  was  materially  different  to  what  many  people  imagined.  He 
believed  that  the  earth  showed  in  its  distribution  as  much  arrangement  ns 
was  to  be  found  among  other  works  of  nature'.  He  should  endeavour  to 
show  that  the  various  strata,  which  were  elevated  and  depressed,  were 
caused  by  a great  convulsive  movement  in  the  earth.  He  should  bo  able  to 
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show  this  by  various  illustrations,  and  he  was  certain  he  should  not  leave 
any  one  present  in  doubt  on  the  subject.  He  intended  to  show  the  character, 
in  general  terms,  of  the  old  bed  of  the  sea  at  a certain  period,  very  far  back 
since,  that  a set  of  rocks  were  placed  in  them — that  a movement  then  took 
place  in  the  bed  of  the  sea;  and  he  should  describe  the  results  of  that 
general  movement.  If  they  transported  themselves  into  the  western  parts 
of  Yorkshire,  and  stood  between  Mickle-Fell  and  Ingleborough — a truly 
magnificent  country — they  would  find  that  the  geological  features  of  the 
country  were  clearly  to  be  traced  from  the  natural  movement  of  the  earth, 
of  a most  decisive  character.  Having  gone  to  Ingleborough,  the  country 
showed  that  the  basis  of  the  whole  formation  began  with  a mass  of  slate 
rocks,  thrown  up  in  an  angular  elevation,  and  into  grand  curvatures.  By 
observing  the  direction  of  the  largo  arches  of  the  rocks,  by  means  of  the  dips 
and  strikes,  it  was  very  easy  to  determine  the  precise  direction  in  which  that 
rock  ran.  In  the  instance  to  which  he  alluded,  they  ran  from  E.  to  S.W. ; 
the  whole  country  had,  in  fact,  been  bent  in  a series  of  curved  elevations  and 
depressions,  like  a waved  substance,  just  as  we  might  bend  a piece  of  paper. 
That  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  bed  of  the  sea,  at  some  ancient  period, 
having  undergone  a movement  of  some  kind  or  other,  for  they  found  in 
examination  these  rocks  contained  the  organic  remains  of  zooplntes,  corals, 
shells,  and  traces  of  the  lower  orders  of  animal  life.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
however,  neither  Professor  Sedgwick  nor  the  friends  who  had  assisted  him 
had  been  able  to  trace  any  remains  of  fishes.  The  surface  of  the  country 
having  become  elevated  in  places  by  this  struggle  of  nature,  a phenomena  of 
a more  recent  period — one  of  great  interest  to  geologists — had  occurred, 
which  had  ground  down  the  surface  of  the  elevation  and  brought  it  to  its 
original  level.  The  question  then  arose  as  to  how  so  extraordinary  an  effect 
could  have  been  produced  by  nature.  The  president  of  the  British  Association 
had  successfully  investigated  tho  employment  of  mechanical  force  to  reduce 
rocks,  and  would  probably  agree  with  him  in  doubting  if  there  were  any  force 
in  nature  likely  to  produce  effects  of  the  kind  to  which  he  alluded,  except  it 
were  by  the  action  of  the  agitated  waters  on  the  coasts.  Over  the  deposit  of 
tho  Cambrian  rocks,  worn  and  wasted,  there  was  a deposit  of  a calcareous 
character,  which  was  no  doubt  at  first  calcareous  mud,  several  hundred  feet 
in  thickness.  On  examining  a piece  of  that  rock  with  the  naked  eye,  it 
appeared  to  contain  fossil  remains  of  a large  character ; but  when  a slice  of 
it  was  cut  off  and  placed  under  the  microscope,  it  then  turned  out  that  the 
deposit  was  composed  of  nothing  else  but  the  remains  of  life,  aceumidated 
during  a former  period ; and,  therefore,  they  hud  the  most  unquestionable 
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evidence  that  the  sea  has  been  concerned  in  the  formation.  But  now  let  us 
pause  at  this  point,  and  inquire  what  this  remarkable  formation  must  have 
been.  The  whole  sea-bed  must  have  been  widely  and  for  a long  time  depressed. 
We  find  a series  of  deposits  to  a considerable  elevation,  consisting  of  lime- 
stone, shale,  and  many  other  sorts ; and  you  must  still  go  on  nnd  add  to 
them  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  of  Yorkshire,  and  you  must 
lielieve  that  after  the  land  which  has  thus  been  elevated  and  then  tom  away, 
as  just  described,  was  again  depressed  with  these  subsequent  deposits  upon 
it,  so  that  several  thousand  feet  of  earth  now  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  Cambrian 
beds.  Well,  now,  that  is  the  second  part  of  the  history  belonging  to  that 
line  of  country.  And  now  comes  on  another  change.  The  whole  of  this 
formation  is  broken  up  again  by  a fracture  not  limited  to  Yorkshire,  but 
which  can  be  traced  northward  from  thence  to  Newcastle,  and  by  which  the 
then  existing  strata  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  have  been  carried  upwards  by 
pressure ; and  thus  we  arrive  at  the  causes  of  those  cases  of  elevation  and 
depression  in  the  present  arrangement,  varying  from  an  elevation  of  8,000 
feet  on  the  north,  and  1,200  and  900  feet  on  the  south  sido  of  Ingleborough, 
and  in  many  places  to  even  considerably  greater  elevations  than  that,  but 
not  exceeding  4,000  feet.  To  explain  this  still  further,  suppose  this  is  a 
mass  of  mountain  limestone  taken  from  half-way  up  the  Ingleborough 
mountaiu,  from  which  it  has  been  thrown  down  to  the  south,  and  placed  on 
that  side ; it  is  uot  limestone  only,  but  millstone  grit,  the  coal  measures,  and 
other  portions  of  the  former  land  have  all  been  displaced,  and  depressed,  so 
much  so,  that  instead  of  being  found  where  they  are  had  they  remained  in 
their  relative  position  to  the  rest  of  that  strata,  they  would  now  have  been 
found  fur  above  the  summit  of  Ingleborough.  It  must  once  have  been  1,500 
feet  above  where  it  now  exists.  Well,  now,  this  is  the  average  of  the  depression 
of  the  real  mountain  limestone.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  deposits 
of  this  era  was  that  they  showed  that  the  period  of  then-  deposit  was  the 
first  in  which  this  country  became  dry  land.  At  the  preceding  deposits 
were  those  of  the  water ; but  here  we  hud  dry  laud,  and  land  plants  which 
had  grown  upon  rocks  in  connexion  with  beds  of  coal.  This  was  the  only 
evidence  upon  which  we  could  satisfactorily  rest  of  the  appearance  of  dry 
land.  You  could  see  the  strata  exhibiting  it  at  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  colliery 
at  Wentworth.  The  period  at  which  this  formation  took  place  was  now  so 
distant  that  it  could  not  be  measured  by  revolutions  round  the  sun.  And, 
now,  let  them  look  again  at  what  happened  after  this  event.  This  was 
another  great  system  of  dislocation  which  affected  all  the  north  of  England. 
After  the  deposit  of  the  coal  measures,  and  again,  as  in  the  previous  case, 
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heads,  and  that  they  could  successfully  put  them  on.  There  were  1510  ‘ 

species  of  these  most  beautiful  creatures,  not  a single  living  specimen  of 

" hieh  was  now  in  oxisU’nce.  fi he  learned  lecturer  next  referred  to  a work  . 

which  he  published  in  1 ^20,  in  which  he  recorded  a remark  that  this  coast  ^ aci*-  f„r 

abounded  in  iron  stone,  and  to  the  fact,  that  two  years  ago  some  gentlemen  f ^ W i.M 

from  Middlesborough-upon-Tees  went  to  a place  called  Eston  Nahh,  and  not 

knowing  w hat  had  been  recorded  for  tw'enty  years  respecting  the  iron  stone,  hut  i.f  j 

looking  at  the  country,  tliought  it  contained  iron;  they  examined  and  found  r 

it,  they  commenced  operations,  and  now  several  blast  furnaces  are  at  work;  ^ i(j, 

and  those  i*ocks  in  all  the  mining  hooks  of  the  day  are  spoken  of  as  a dis-  * ^ hr*  l,,  tJ 

co\ cry  of  iron  stone;  they  refer  to  it  as  if  it  had  never  been  known  before; 

it  was,  in  truth,  a discovery  after  all;  although  it  had  been  published  by  . 

me,  for  the  publicity  had  become  totally  forgottou  by  all  practical  men.  He  v_  Fori^  • 

mentioned  this,  not  for  the  childish  claim  of  honour  for  the  discovery,  for  it 

was  known  before  he  wrote  it,  but,  continued  the  Professor,  there  was  no  f'^J 

British  Association  then.  This  iron  stone  is  found  in  beds  of  10  feet  thick  _ ^ . 

in  some  places,  and  in  many  cases  12  f«*?t  thick,  and  it  is  obtained  with  such  ■ 

ease,  that  it  can  he  and  is  placed  on  the  railway  waggon  at  half  a crown  a ton,  . e#]  ^ ( 

leaving  a very  large  profit  for  the  lord  of  the  manor;  this  was  a price  at  ^ • , 
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found  erect.  The  plants  were  not  found  in  the  oolite  near  Bath  and 
Gloucester;  they  appear  to  be  the  produce  of  a marshy  soil.  Fossil  plants 
exist  in  the  north-east  of  Yorkshire,  and  are  not  very  unlike  the  cycas  and 
zamias  which  some  of  us  now  cultivate  with  so  much  care  in  hothouses ; they 
are  found  along  with  many  other  ferns  and  corresponding  plants,  and  also 
fresh  water  shells,  if  they  were  fresh  water  shells ; he  dare  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say  so,  although  some  persons  did,  but  he  did  believe  that  they  had  lived 
in  an  estuary.  This  chain  of  the  oolite  series  were  remarkable  for  having 
its  abundance  of  plants,  for  its  ironstone,  and  fossil  shells,  and  for  two 
descriptions  of  building  stone,  shale,  dec.,  all  different  from  the  oolite  of  Bath  ; 
and  it  was  worthy  of  consideration,  that  there  were  some  series  of  rocks  of  the 
same  formation,  in  which  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  certain  fossils  found 
in  other  rocks  of  the  same  formation : this  indicated  that  a portion  of  the 
same  chain  or  rock  hod  been  subjected  to  different  circumstances  at  one 
extremity  from  those  which  existed  at  the  other;  and  yet  there  were  some 
series  of  rocks,  apparently  of  the  same  formation,  in  which  both  the  fossils 
and  the  rocks  were  of  a totally  different  order ; there  were  also  marks  in  the 
oolite  rocks  of  Yorkshire;,  which  showed  one  curious  circumstance,  and  that 
was  that  there  must  have  been  land  to  the  northward  where  land  plants  have 
been  growing,  and  which  have  been  drifted  possibly  by  the  action  of  the  sea 
to  the  oolite  rocks  where  they  were  now  found.  This  was  a curious  corrobo- 
ration of  Professor  Forbes'  theory,  which,  for  explanation  of  the  modem 
distribution  of  plants,  required  that  there  should  at  some  period  have  been 
land  somewhere  between  the  Highlands  and  Scandinavia.  He  would  now 
call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  stratified  crust  of  Yorkshire  had  been 
again  broken  up  after  the  deposition  of  the  oolites,  and  had  been  formed  into 
great  depressions  and  arches  like  those  before  described — the  surface  had 
been  worn  down,  and  there  had  been  another  marine  deposit,  the  chalk  of 
the  Wolds.  It  was  a most  pleasing  geological  walk  to  start  from  Brough, 
and  trace  along  the  edge  of  the  Wold  Hills  this  deposit  of  chalk.  He  must 
now  pass  to  the  illustration  of  the  movements  which  had  taken  place  on  tho 
surface.  In  Holderness,  were  it  not  for  a geological  deposit,  the  country 
would  be  as  flat  as  it  was  thought  to  be  by  some  people ; but  he  had  some 
degree  of  pleasure  in  pointing  out  a place  where  the  hill  arose  no  less  than 
150  feet  above  the  sea.  The  place  was  called  Dimlington  Heights,  and  was 
composed  of  clay,  inclosing  a great  variety  of  stone  in  large  masses.  There 
were  also  various  bands  of  gravel  which  marked  its  gradual  formation.  Now 
these  stones,  which  were  there  to  be  seen,  were  of  a most  characteristic 
description,  and  could  be  traced,  beyond  all  doubt,  as  part  of  that  found  at 
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above  the  sea— a height  as  high  as  that  from  which  they  had  been  taken— 
to  reach  which  they  had  to  cross  a valley  which  was  the  most  ancient 
geological  valley  in  Yorkshire.  This  showed  that  the  block  must  have  been 
transported  by  some  power  different  from  what  was  ordinarily  met  with.  A 
\or\  great  number  ot  those  stones  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ingle* 
boiough,  and,  indeed,  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  mark  many  of  them  on  a 
pait  of  the  six-inch  ordnance  map.  lho  part  where  they  were  here  found 
was  even  higher  than  the  place  from  which  they  came.  How,  then,  was  their 
traiiMit  to  these  places  to  be  accounted  for  ? He  was  scarcely  able  to  furnish 
a solution  that  appeared  to  him  entirely  satisfactory ; but  ho  was  disposed  to 
think  that  the  continual  movement  of  the  level  of  the  ground,  without  any 
gieat  disturbance  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  might  be  an  element  in  the 
explanation,  of  considerable  importance,  for  this  might  have  taken  place,  and 
the  rocks  now  standing  have  been  undisturbed  by  any  violent  convulsion, 
whilst  the  general  form  of  them  might  have  been  nltered.  Then,  supposing 
this  to  be  the  case,  it  was  suggested  that  the  blocks  of  stone  had  been  taken 
from  their  original  position  by  icebergs,  which,  floating  about,  were  melted, 
and  the  blocks  dropped.  Subsequent  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  earth’s 
surface  brought  the  blocks  up,  and  they  were  again  nicked  ud  bv  the  ice 
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the  learned  Professor  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  waterfalls.  That  of  Hardrow 
Force,  if  seen,  he  continued,  would  enable  every  ono  to  understand  the  des- 
cription which  Lyell  had  given  of  the  action  going  on  at  Niagara.  There 
(at  Hardrow  Force)  a small  mountain  stream  fell  over  the  rock,  the  base  of 
which  was  composed  of  clay  and  shale.  This  was  acted  upon  by  the 
moisture,  and  fell  away  gradually,  and  the  result  was,  the  cliff  was  under- 
mined, and  the  rocks  above  being  jointed  at  pretty  regular  intervals,  fell  over, 
and  thus  the  waterfall  was  removed  a certain  step  further  up  the  mountain. 
On  examination,  this  course  of  action  might  be  clearly  traced  as  having 
occurred  from  the  River  Ure,  a distance  of  full  a quarter  of  a mile,  and  they 
would  see  that  the  waterfall  was  certainly  going  back  slowly  but  yet  sensibly. 
The  consideration  of  this  and  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  study  of 
geology  would  tend  to  show  them  that  a regular  process  was  going  on  in 
nature* — producing  changes  highly  curious  and  interesting.  These  changes, 
though  they  might  not  be  so  violent  as  those  which  were  shown  to  have 
taken  place  under  older  geological  forms,  would  yet  prove,  under  considera- 
tion, that  nature  was  consistent  in  her  methods  of  producing  phenomena, 
and  that  the  effects  which  were  produced  by  nature  were  under  the  control 
of  a law ; that  that  law  is  guided  by  an  intelligence  which  is  of  a kind  not 
to  be  supposed  mutable  as  our  vain  fancies  might  be ; but  an  intelligence 
that  had  presided  through  times  which  it  was  vain  for  us  to  think  of 
measuring ; and  which,  ns  it  had  known  no  limit  in  the  past,  neither  had  it 
any  limit  in  the  future. 

Rivers. — The  principal  rivers  in  Yorkshire  are  the  Ouse,  the  Swale,  the 
L're.  tile  Wharfe,  the  Derwent,  the  Aire,  the  Cnlder,  the  Don,  the  Hull,  the 
Tees,  and  the  Esk,  all  of  which,  except  the  two  last,  pour  their  waters  through 
the  great  estuary  of  the  Humber. 

The  Tecs  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  and 
pursues  a serpentine  course  along  the  south  margin  of  the  County  of  Dur- 
ham. which  it  divides  from  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  throughout  the 
whole  extent.  It  flows  through  the  fine  Vale  of  Teesdale,  where  it  receives 
several  tributary  streams,  and  after  passing  Barnard  Castle,  Yarm,  and 
Stockton,  falls  into  the  German  Ocean,  below  the  latter  town.  The  Tees  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  CO  tons  burthen  up  to  Stockton,  but  the  channel  is 
serpentine  and  intricate,  and  the  current  rapid.  Below  Stockton  the  river 
expands  into  a large  bay  about  three  miles  broad.  The  estuary  of  the  Tees 
is  a place  of  great  safety  for  vessels  in  stormy  weather. 

Tlie  Strale  is  the  next  in  geographical  position,  and  it  has  its  source  in  the 
western  extremity  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  after  watering  the 
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romantic  dale  to  which  it  gives  name  (Swaledale)  and  passing  Richmond  anil 
Catterick,  it  enters  the  Vale  of  York,  where  it  receives  the  small  river  Wiske, 
and  continues  its  course  till  it  joins  the  Ure  at  Myton,  a few  miles  below 
Doroughbridge.  The  Swale  is  navigable  only  for  a very  few  miles.  Lam- 
bard,  Bede,  and  other  early  writers  tell  us,  that  l’aulinus,  the  first  Archbishop 
of  York,  baptised  10,000  persons  in  this  river  in  one  day, — “ by  cause  at 
that  tyme  theare  weare  no  churches  or  oratories  yet  buylt."  The  river  is 
supposed  to  have  been  called  Suale  from  the  Saxon  word  Swaleic,  “ by  reason 
of  the  swift  course  of  the  same.” 

The  Ure  or  Yore,  which  is  one  and  the  same  river  with  the  Ouse,  directs 
its  course  eastward  from  its  source  on  the  elevated  moorland  between  York- 
shire and  Westmorland,  and  below  Askrigg  it  forms  a remarkably  line 
waterfall  called  Aysgarth  Force.  The  whole  waters  full  over  a rugged  lime- 
stone rock  into  a narrow  channel,  and  form  a succession  of  picturesque 
waterfalls.  After  passing  through  Middleham,  Masharn,  Ripon,  Borough- 
bridge,  and  Aldborougli,  it  joins  the  Swale  at  Mytou,  and  the  united  waters 
then  continue  their  course  to  about  six  miles  below  Boroughbridge,  where 
they  take  the  name  of  the  Ouse,  from  an  insignificant  rivulet  with  which 
they  there  form  a junction. 

The  Ouse,  or  the  Northern  Ouse  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  Buckinghamshire,  is  formed,  as  wo 
have  just  shown,  by  the  union  of  the  Swale  and  Ure,  and  it  runs  southward 
receiving  the  waters  of  the  Kidd,  at  Nun-Monkton ; thenco  it  flows  gently  to 
York,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Foss,  and  afterwards  bounds  the  Fast  and 
West  Ridings.  At  Nun-Appleton  it  is  increased  by  tho  waters  of  the 
Wharfe ; and  after  passing  Selby  to  its  successive  junctions  with  the  Derwent, 
the  Aire,  and  the  Don,  it  falls  into  the  Humber,  at  its  confluence  also  with 
the  Trent.  This  fine  river  is  navigable  throughout  its  whole  course,  and  is 
the  great  drain  of  all  Yorkshire. 

The  Humber.  This  noble  river — the  Thames  of  the  midland  and  northern 
counties  of  England — divides  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  from  Lincoln- 
shire during  the  whole  of  its  course.  It  is  formed,  as  we  have  just  observed, 
by  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent.  At  Bromfleet  it  receives  the  little 
river  Foulness,  and  rolling  its  vast  collection  of  waters  eastward,  in  a stream 
enlarged  to  between  two  and  three  miles  in  breadth,  washes  the  town  of 
Hull,  where  it  receives  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Opposite  to  Hedon  and 
Pauli,  which  are  a few  miles  below  Hull,  the  Humber  widens  into  a vast 
estuary,  six  or  seven  miles  in  breadth,  and  then  directs  its  course  past 
Great  Grimsby,  to  the  German  Ocean,  which  it  enters  at  Spurn  Head.  No 
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other  river  system  collects  waters  from  so  many  points,  and  connects  so 
many  important  towns,  as  this  noble  stream.  “ The  Humber,"  says  a 
recent  writer,  “ resembling  the  trunk  of  a vast  tree  spreading  its  branches 
in  every  direction,  commands,  by  the  numerous  rivers  which  it  receives, 
the  navigation  and  trade  of  a very  extensive  and  commercial  part  of 
England.” 

The  Humber  is  navigable  up  to  Hull  for  ships  of  the  largest  burthen  ; the 
Humber  and  the  Ouse,  up  to  the  port  of  Goole,  for  vessels  drawing  not  moro 
than  10  feet  of  water;  and  to  York  for  those  of  140  tons  burthen.  The 
distance  from  Hull  to  York  by  water  is  about  80  miles.  Above  the  city  of 
York  the  Ouse  is  navigable  as  far  as  Boroughbridge,  a distance  of  20  miles, 
for  barges  of  80  tons.  The  whole  course  of  the  Ure,  Ouse,  and  Humber,  is 
about  100  miles. 

The  spring  tides  rise  at  Hull  more  than  twenty  feet,  and  at  York  from  two 
to  two  and  a half  feet,  but  they  formerly  rose  at  that  place  four  feet.  In 
1643,  it  is  recorded  that  a spring  tide  at  Ouse  bridge  rose  to  the  height  of 
five  feet.  Some  of  the  “ land  floods  ” have  risen  hero  to  a very  great  height. 
In  1732,  the  Ouse  at  York  rose  in  one  night  nearly  nine  feet,  and  filled  the 
streets  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city ; atid  in  December,  1763,  the  water  rose 
at  the  same  place  twenty  inches  higher,  and  was  seventy-five  feet  above  the 
low  water  mark  of  dry  seasons. 

Of  the  river  Humber — the  Abus  of  Ptolemy — that  quaint  old  author, 
Lambard,  writes  thus : — “ Humber  is  not  the  namo  of  any  one  wnter  within 
Inglande,  but  is  a name  that  is  gyven  to  the  metinge  of  many  waters,  and 
therfore  Lelaude  contendeth  reasonablye  that  it  should  be  called  Aber,  which 
in  the  Bryttishe  is  the  same  that  the  Saxons  and  wo  nowe  calle  the  mouthe 
of  a ryver;  for  it  hathe  not  the  name  of  Humber  till  it  approche  neare 
Kingston-on-Hull,  before  which  tyme  it  hathe  receyved  Ouse,  Ure,  Done, 
Trent,  Hull  water,  and  some  other  smal  brokes,  and  so  openeth  into  the  sea ; 
and  therfore  Humber  hathe  not  as  a ryver  of  itselfe  anye  begginningo,  (as 
Polydor  and  others  describe)  but  may  wel  inoughe  be  said  to  begynne  withe 
the  head  of  any  of  those  ryvcrs  which  it  receyveth.  It  should  seme  that 
Ptolemy  ment  tliis  ryver  when  he  speaketli  of  Abus,  so  callinge  the  same 
that  the  Bryttons  called  Aber.  Geffrey  of  Monmouthe,  the  leader  of  our 
Inglishe  Chroniclers,  sayeth  that  it  was  culled  Humber  by  occasion  that 
Locrine,  the  eldest  son  of  Brutus,  chased  Humber,  the  Kinge  of  the  Huunes 
l that  arryved  in  his  country)  into  this  water,  wheare  he  was  drowned. 

Dum  fugit  obsUit  ei  tinmen,  snbmergitur  illic. 

Deque  suo  tribuit  nomine  nomen  aqua'. 
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After  that  the  Saxons  weare  come  in  great  nomher  into  this  ile,  they  fel  at 
variance  among  themselves,  in  so  much  that  Ethelbert,  Kinge  of  Kent,  (which 
reeeyved  Augustine)  warringe  upon  the  rest,  enlarged  his  dominion  to  this 
water ; herof  began  the  people  bcyonde  the  same  to  be  called  Northumbers, 
and  their  Kingdome  Northumberland.  This  ryver,  and  the  Thamis,  (as 
Polydor  observetli)  do  not  so  coinonly  overflown  their  banks,  as  other  waters 
within  the  realme,  which  he  imputcth  probablye  to  the  qualitie  of  the  ground 
underneatho,  which  being  gravel  soketh  rnuche ; but  the  causo  of  the  groweth 
no  lesse,  by  reason  that  theiso  twoo  Wales's  bo  not  neighboured  with  so  many 
liilles,  as  Severn  and  others  be,  from  which  every  sodeinc  rayne  descendingc 
into  the  ryvers,  causeth  theim  to  swell  sodenlye  also.” 

And  here  we  make  p.  slight  digression  for  the  purpose  of  glancing  at  a 
subject  which  may  not  bo  considered  altogether  irrelevant,  viz : — “ The  Dia- 
lects North  and  South  of  the  Humber  compared.”  At  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  held  in  Hull  in  1853,  Charles  Beckett,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S., 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  tliis  subject.  He  commenced  by  observing  that 
the  boundaries  of  English  counties  were  various,  and  often  arbitrary — the 
most  natural  being  rivers.  The  river  Humber,  from  its  width  and  length, 
hud  always  formed  a most  distinct  boundary,  not  only  between  two  different 
counties,  but  also  between  two  classes  of  peasantry,  differing  much  in  many 
respects — in  origin,  physiognomy,  manners,  conformation,  and  also  in  dialect. 
Large  evidences  exist  of  Darnell  origin  in  the  names  of  towns  and  villages  in 
both  counties ; no  less  than  31*3  places  terminating  in  by  in  Lincolnshire ; 
whilst  in  the  North  and  East.  Hiding  of  Yorkshire  135  of  the  same  were  found. 
This  termination  always  pointed  out  a Danish  origin.  Several  other  Danish 
names  of  places,  persons,  and  other  things,  wero  also  found  to  exist.  The 
distinction  between  the  peasantry  north  and  south  of  the  Humber  could  not 
escape  the  attentive  observer.  The  Lincolnshire  peasant  was  somewhat 
more  phlegmatic,  his  physiognomy  less  marked  and  acute,  and  the  face  more 
oval  in  form  than  the  Yorkshire  one.  His  manner  is  more  amicable  and 
polite,  but  less  decisive  and  acute.  This  harmonizes  not  only  with  his  own 
appearance,  but,  singularly,  also  with  the  general  mildness  of  the  aspect  of 
the  landscape  around  him.  These  inquiries  were  the  more  interesting, 
because  the  progress  of  civilization  increased  travelling  facilities,  and  the 
lapse  of  time  tends  rapidly  to  efface  these  ethnological  distinctions.  The 
successive  irruptions  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish,  mid  Norman  people  into 
tliis  country  were  analogous  to  the  warping  of  low  land  by  successive  tides : 
the  existing  language  being  a rich  alluvium  left  by  them  all.  Yorkshire  had 
probably  several  dialects;  Lincolnshire  two,  according  to  Halliwell — the 
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north  and  the  south.  Both  agreed  in  the  broad  pronunciations  of  many 
syllables,  as,  for  instance,  changing  one  into  two ; as  sea,  se-ah  ; seat,  se-at ; 
beast,  bee-ast.  Both  use  many  archaic  words — each  county,  however,  having 
its  own.  The  intonations  and  inflexions  of  the  voice  vary  also  in  the  two 
counties.  But  the  chief  difference  lay  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  vowels 
f and  o being  rendered  ei  in  Yorkshire,  and  double  or  long  i in  Lincolnshire, 
as  wife,  weife,  wiife ; life,  leife,  liife,  respectively.  These  apparently  trivial 
differences  were  in  fact  sufficient  to  change  the  whole  character  of  the 
vernacular  speech.  The  o,  also,  had  similar  varieties ; thus  in  Yorkshire  we 
have  now,  noo ; and  thou,  thoo.  In  Lincolnshire  these  would  be  thaou,  naou. 
Some  other  characteristics  were  also  mentioned.  On  the  whole,  the  Lincoln- 
shire dialect  was  more  soft  and  agreeable,  contained  fewer  obsolete  words 
and  accents,  and  approached  more  nearly  to  pure  speech.  The  paper  closed 
by  enquiring  how  far  climate  and  the  social  history  and  progress  of  the 
two  counties  might  have  operated  along  with  some  differences  of  origin,  in 
leading  to  these  interesting  and  probably  transient  ethnological  distinctions. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Bart.,  read  a paper  on  “ The 
influence  of  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  and  Scandinavians,  in  early  times,  on 
certain  localities  in  England.”  The  talented  lecturer  said,  that  having  lately 
visited  Denmark  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  he  had  been  much  struck 
with  the  similarity  pervading  the  Danish  and  English  languages.  This 
similarity  he  ascribed  to  the  influence  which  the  Danes  possessed  when  they 
made  a conquest  of  this  island,  and  planted  themselves  as  settlers  in  it,  and 
he  gave  several  examples  in  support  of  his  assertion,  which  fully  identified 
the  two  languages. 

The  river  Hull  rises  in  the  Eastern  Wolds,  near  Driffield,  and  pursues  a 
southern  course  to  the  eastward  of  the  town  of  Beverley,  with  which  it  is 
united  by  a canal ; and  it  falls  into  the  Humber  at  Kiugston-upon-Hull, 
where  it  forms  a secure  but  contracted  haven.  This  river  serves  to  draiu 
the  whole  country  between  the  Wolds  and  the  sea ; and  historians  tell  us 
that  the  portion  of  this  river  between  the  Humber  and  “ Sculcotes  gote  ” was 
originally  cut  by  Sayer  de  Sutton,  to  drain  the  marshes  within  his  lordship 
of  Sutton.  In  a charter  of  Richard  H,  this  part  of  the  river  is  said  to  have 
previously  been  named  Sayer  Creek.  Mr.  Frost  thinks  that  the  drain  called 
Sayer  Creek  was  cut  by  Sayer  de  Sutton  so  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John. 
The  river  Hull  is  navigable  to  Frodingham  Bridge,  several  miles  above 
Beverley;  and  thence  to  Great  Driffield  by  means  of  a canal.  Another 
canal  extends  eastward  from  the  river  Hull  to  Leven,  a length  of  about 
three  miles. 
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( » oi  lueux,  tne  ancient  nver  is  described  as  having  divided  the  'wapen- 
takes of  Holdemess  and  Harthill,  and  that  New  Hull,  which  had  formerly 
boen  called  Saver  Creek,  and  had  become  a great  river,  in  consequence  of 
the  channel  of  Old  Hull  having  warped  up,  was  afterwards  the  dividing 
boundary  of  the  districts  of  Holderncss  and  Harthill;  and  that  a part  of  the 
\ illagc  of  Wyke  or  Hull,  which  had  previously  been  within  the  limits  of 
Holdemess,  being  then  separated  by  the  river,  became  a member  of  the 
wapentake  of  Harthill. 

The  Wharf e rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Craven  Hills,  winds  its  course  through 
the  district  of  Wharfdale,  and  passing  Tadeaster,  joins  the  Ouse  at  Nun- 
Appleton.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Tadeaster. 

The  Derwent  has  its  head  in  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  in  the  North  Riding, 
within  about  four  miles  of  the  sea.  After  running  in  a line  almost  parallel 
with  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  it  takes  a westerly  direction  till  it 
receives  the  Rye,  from  Helmsley;  thence  by  Mai  ton,  Gate-Helmsley,  and 
Stamford  Bridge,  to  the  Ouse,  near  Barmby,  from  which  it  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  twenty-five  tons  burthen,  to  Malton,  and  above  which  town  the 
navigation  has  been  continued  to  Yedingham  Bridge,  a further  distance  of 
about  nine  miles.  From  its  junction  with  the  small  river  Hertford,  near 
its  source  the  Derwent  divides  the  North  and  East  Ridings  till  it  approaches 
near  Stamford  Bridge,  where  it  enters  the  East  Ruling 
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extremely  crooked,  that  he  crossed  it  seven  times  in  travelling  half  an  hour 
iu  a straight  line. 

The  Colder  rises  on  the  eastern  border  of  Lancashire,  not  far  from 
Burnley,  and  pursues  an  eastward  course  through  Todmorden  valley,  to 
Wakefield;  it  then  turns  to  the  north  till  it  joins  the  Aire,  at  Castleford. 
In  1753,  an  Act  was  passed  for  extending  the  navigation  of  the  Calder  to 
Sowerby  bridge,  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  and  for  making  the  Ilebble 
navigable  from  Brooksmouth  to  Salterhebble  bridge.  In  1825,  an  Act  was 
passed  for  making  a cut  from  this  canal  at  Salterhebble,  to  Bailey  Hall  near 
Halifax.  This  river  is  connected  with  various  canals,  which  form  a water 
communication  across  the  kingdom  from  Hull  to  Liverpool,  as  well  as  a 
junction  between  the  eastern  and  western  seas. 

The  Don  has  its  source  in  the  western  moors  beyond  Penniston,  and  flows 
by  Sheffield,  Rotherham,  Doncaster,  and  Raweliffe  bridge,  to  Goole,  where 
it  falls  into  the  Ouse.  In  its  course  it  is  joined  by  the  Hodbeck,  the  Wente, 
the  Bother,  and  other  tributaries,  and  by  several  canals.  The  lower  paid  of 
the  channel  of  the  Don,  from  the  vicinity  of  Snaith,  is  artificial,  and  is 
usually  called  the  Dutch  river.  In  1751  this  river  was  made  navigable  to 
Tinsley,  three  miles  below  Sheffield ; and  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1815,  this  navigation  has  been  continued  by  a cut,  called  the  Tinsley  canal, 
to  Sheffield. 

The  Esk  has  many  sources  in  the  centre  of  the  Eastern  Moorland  dales, 
and  flowing  eastward,  receives  various  streams,  until  it  falls  into  the  North 
Sea  at  Whitby,  dividing  that  town  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  which  are 
connected  by  a draw-bridge.  On  the  17th  July,  1761,  the  spring  tides  rose 
and  fell  here  four  times  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

The  Foss  rises  near  Craike  Castle,  and  joins  the  Ouse  at  York.  The 
chanuel  of  this  river  is  believed  to  have  been  originally  formed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, to  effect  the  drainage  of  an  extensive  level  tract  lying  between  the 
Ouse  and  the  Howardian  Hills,  near  the  western  extremity  of  which  it  has 
its  source.  Leland,  in  enumerating  the  rivers  which  water  the  forest  of 
Galtres,  says  “ The  Fosse,  a slow  stream,  yet  able  to  bear  n good  vessel, 
rysetli  in  n more  Calaterio,  or  amongst  the  woody  hills  now  called  Galtres 
Forest,  and  in  its  descent  from  the  highest  ground,  leaveth  Crayke  on  the 
west  side,  thence  it  goeth  by  Marion  Abbey,  Marion,  Stilliugton,  Farlington, 
Towthorpe,  Erswick,  Huntingdon,  &c.,  at  York  into  the  Ouse.” 

The  Nidd  rises  in  Netherdale,  and  passing  by  Knaresborougli,  enters  the 
Ouse  at  Nun-Monkton. 

The  Canals  of  Yorkshire  are  numerous,  but  arc  chiefly  in  the  West 
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Rilling ; and  the  county  is  so  intersected  by  Railways,  that  there  are  few 
towns  or  good  villages  without  a railway  station.  There  are  420  miles  of 
railway  in  the  West  Riding,  and  the  land  occupied  by  railways  is  5,302  acres. 
It  appears  from  a return  recently  issued  by  the  railway  companies  in  England 
and  Wales,  that  the  total  acreage  of  the  parishes  through  which  the  various 
railways  pass,  is  9,177,190;  and  the  acreage  of  the  land  occupied  by  the 
railways  is  65,047,  or  0-71  per  cent.  The  aggregate  length  of  railway  in  the 
various  parishes  is  5,637  miles;  and  the  average  quantity  of  land  occupied 
per  mile  of  railway,  is  11-58  acres.  There  is  one  mile  of  railway  to  every 
1 62,802  acres  of  land.* 

Antiquities. — Besides  the  Roman  remains  which  are  noticed  at  subsequent 
pages,  the  most  remarkable  antiquities  exist  in  the  relics  of  ancient  castles 
and  religious  edifices.  The  only  remains  of  Roman  structures  now  to  be 
seen  at  York  are  the  polygonal  tower,  and  the  south  wall  of  the  Mint  Yard. 
Roman  unis  have  been  discovered  in  several  situations  near  the  stations  and 
roads  of  that  people ; and  a vast  variety  of  Roman  antiquities  have,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  been  found  in  York  and  its  vicinity,  such  as  altars,  sepulchral 
and  other  urns,  sarcophagi,  coins,  signets,  Ac.  Many  ancient  tumuli  are 
discemablo  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  particularly  on  the  Wolds ; and 
besides  tho  Roman  encampments,  others  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes  may 
be  traced  in  several  places  in  the  North  and  West  Ridings.  Near  Borough- 
bridge  are  three  gigantic  obelisks  of  single  stones,  commonly  called  the 
Devil's  Arrows,  by  some  thought  to  be  Druidical,  and  by  others  supposed  to 
be  of  Roman  origin.  About  nine  miles  N.W.  of  Ripon  is  a remarkable 
assemblage  of  rocks  called  Bramliam  Crags,  which  are  conjectured  to  have 
been  a Druidical  temple. 

The  chief  remains  of  ancient  Castles  or  Fortresses  are  Clifford’s  Tower  at 
York ; and  in  the  West  Riding,  the  castles  of  Conisbrough,  Harewood, 
Knaresborough,  Pontefract,  Great  Sandall,  Skipton,  and  Tickliill ; in  the 
North  Riding,  the  castles  of  Hclmsley,  Malton,  Middleham,  Mulgrave, 
Pickering,  Richmond,  Scarborough,  Sheriff  Hutton,  and  Skelton ; and 

* From  the  same  return  we  learn  that  the  railway  companies  in  England  and  Wales 
contributed  towards  the  poor  rates  XT  ST, (ill.  in  1851,  and  £186,539.  in  1852;  while  the 
total  nmount  collected  in  the  parishes  through  which  they  pass,  amounted  to  £3,189,135. 
in  the  year  ending  Lady-day,  1851,  and  £3,113,926.  ending  at  the  same  period  in  1852. 
So  that  the  railway  companies  paid  in  the  year  ending  lady. day,  1852,  5*99  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  or  nearly  6 per  cent,  of  the  rates  for  occupying  0-71  per  cent,  of  the  land, 
being  8-43  times  the  amount  of  the  sum  paid  per  acre  by  the  parishes.  The  average 
nmount  paid  by  the  parishes  for  the  poor  rates  is  0-78s.  per  acre,  while  that  paid  by  the 
railway  companies  for  the  land  they  occupy,  is  £287.  per  acre. 
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Wressell  in  the  East  Riding.  The  most  remarkable  ancient  mansions  are. 
Temple  Newsom,  near  Leeds;  and  Gilling  Castle,  near  Helmsley.  The 
latter  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Fairfax.  There  are 
likewise  several  ancient  mansions  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  but  now 
converted  into  farm  houses. 

The  number  of  ancient  Religious  Houses,  or  Monastic  Institutions,  in  the 
county  was,  according  to  Benton,*  14  Abbeys,  44  Priories,  7 Alien  Priories, 
13  Cells  and  28  Friaries  of  various  orders.  The  beautiful  and  picturesque 
ruins  of  many  of  them  denote  their  former  splendour.  The  principal  ruins 
of  abbeys  are  those  of  St.  Mary’s  at  York ; Fountains,  Roche,  Kirk  stall,  and 
Selby,  in  the  West  Riding;  and  Byland,  llivaulx,  Easby,  Eggleston,  and 
Whitby,  in  the  North  Riding.  The  chief  ruins  of  priories  are  those  of 
Bolton  aud  Knaresbo rough,  in  the  West  Riding;  Guisborough,  Mountgrace, 
and  Wvkeham,  in  the  North  Riding;  aud  Bridlington,  Kirkliam,  and 
Watton,  in  the  East  Riding. 

Mineral  Springs,  ifc. — The  chalybeate  and  sulphureous  springs  of  Harro- 
gate are  of  great  celebrity.  They  were  discovered  in  1571,  and  have  rendered 
that  once  obscure  hamlet  one  of  the  principal  watering  places  in  England. 
The  springs  of  Askerne,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Doncaster,  much  resemble 
those  of  Harrogate,  both  in  smell  and  taste,  but  differ  from  them  in  their 
operation.  The  chalybeate  and  saline  springs  of  Scarborough,  discovered 
early  in  the  17th  century,  have  long  been  celebrated;  and  there  is  also  a 
famous  chalybeate  spring  at  Bridlington  Quag.  There  are,  besides,  mineral 
springs  of  various  qualities  at  Aldfield,  Boston,  Gilthwaite,  Horley  Green, 
Ilkley,  and  Knaresborough,  in  the  West  Riding;  and  at  Malton,  in  the 
North  Riding.  A mineral  spring  was  discovered  near  Guisborough,  in  May, 
1822,  which  is  much  resorted  to ; — the  waters  are  diuretic.  At  Kuares- 
borough  is  the  celebrated  Dropping  and  Petrifying  Well ; and  at  the  bottom 
of  Giggleswick  Scar,  near  the  village  of  Giggleswiek,  is  a spring  which  ebbs 
and  flows  at  irregular  periods.  On  the  Wolds,  and  near  Cottingham,  on 
their  eastern  side,  are  periodical  springs,  which  sometimes  emit  very  powerful 
streams  of  water  for  a few  months  successively,  and  then  become  dry  for 
years. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  Waterfalls  in  the  county  are  Thornton  Force, 
near  the  village  of  Ingleton,  in  the  West  Riding,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Thornton  Scar,  a tremendous  cliff  of  about  800  feet  in  height.  The  Force 
is  formed  by  u small  stream,  which  is  driven  down  a precipice  of  about  90 

• Monasticou  E bo  facetiae. 
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feet  in  height  The  cataract  of  Malliam  Cove,  which  is  300  feet  high ; and 
Aysgarth  Force;  HardrowFall;  High  Force,  in  the  Tees;  Mallin  Spout: 
Egton ; and  Mossdale  Fall ; all  in  the  North  Riding. 

There  are  several  curious  Caves,  which  may  be  classed  among  the  natural 
curiosities  of  the  county ; of  which,  that  near  Ingleton,  among  the  Craven 
mountains ; Yordas  Cave  and  Weathercote  Cave,  in  the  latter  of  which  is  a 
stupendous  cataract  of  00  feet  fall ; Hurtlepot  and  Ginglepot,  near  the  head  of 
the  subterranean  river  Wease,  or  Greta ; and  Donk  Cave,  near  the  foot  of 
Inglcborough,  are  the  principal.  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  Penuigant,  are  two  frightful  orifices  called  Hulpit  and  Iluntpit 
Holes,  through  each  of  which  runs  a subterraneous  brook,  about  a mile  in 
length,  and  emerging,  one  at  Dowgill  Scar,  and  the  other  at  Bransil  Head. 

Franchise,  dV. — Previous  to  the  year  1832,  when  the  Reform  Bill  became 
the  law  of  the  land,  Yorkshire  returned  to  Parliament  two  members  for  the 
county,  and  two  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Aldborough,  Beverley,  Borough- 
bridge,  Hedon,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  Knaresborough,  New  Malton,  North- 
allerton, Pontefract,  Richmond,  Ripon,  Scarborough,  Thirsk,  and  York. 
Under  that  Act  two  members  are  returned  for  each  of  the  three  Ridings; 
the  boroughs  of  Aldborough,  Boroughbridge,  and  Hedon,  were  disfranchised ; 
those  of  Northallerton  and  Thirsk  were  deprived  of  one  member  each; 
Bradford,  Halifax,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield,  wore  granted  two  members  each ; 
and  Huddersfield,  Whitby,  and  Wakefield,  one  member  each ; so  that  there 
are  now  in  Yorkshire  seven  nor,  and  eleven  old,  Parliamentary  boroughs, 
which,  with  two  members  each  for  the  three  Ridings,  returns  no  less  than 
37  Members  to  Parliament. 

Yorkshire  is  included  in  the  Northern  Circuit,  The  Assizes  arc  held  in 
York,  where  is  the  county  gaol ; the  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  North  Riding, 
at  Northallerton ; and  for  the  East  Riding,  at  Beverley ; the  Easter  Quarter 
Sessions  for  the  West  Riding,  at  Pontefract;  the  Midsummer,  at  Skipton, 
adjourned  to  Bradford  and  Rotherham ; the  Michaelmas,  at  Knaresborough, 
adjourned  to  Leeds  and  Sheffield ; and  the  Christmas  Sessions,  at  Wetherby, 
adjourned  to  Wakefield  and  Doncaster. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Yorkshire  are  social,  humane,  industrious,  frugal,  and 
enlightened ; and  the  familiarity  that  prevails  amongst  the  different  grades 
of  society  is  an  admirable  trait  in  their  character.  The  Yorkshire  temple  of 
fame  records  a numerous  list  of  worthies,  eminent  in  charity',  literature,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  in  arms ; most  of  whom  are  noticed  in  the  histories  of 
the  towns  and  parishes  where  they  wrere  respectively  born  or  flourished. 
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From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  earliest  historians,  it  is  certain  that 
the  aborigines  of  Great  Britain  were  several  tribes  of  Gallic  Celts,  who  emi- 
grated from  the  continent,  and  settled  here  at  least  a thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  ern,  The  whole  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  appears  to 
have  been  peopled  before  either  its  more  northern  or  the  midland  districts 
had  been  penetrated.  As  the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  increased 
in  number,  and  new  bands  of  emigrants,  or,  as  they  have  been  technically 
named,  waves  of  population,  successively  arrived  from  the  mother  country, 
the  backwoods  were  gradually  cleared,  till  at  length  the  whole  island  became 
inhabited.  Besides  the  testimony  of  ancient  authorities,  the  position  of  the 
two  countries  (Gaul  and  Britain),  and  the  resemblance  of  manners  and  cus- 
toms, we  have  the  clear  and  strong  testimony  of  language,  to  prove  the  one 
people  to  have  sprung  from  the  other.  The  Celtic  language,  though  in 
divided  portions,  is  still  known  amongst  us.  One  branch  of  it,  called  the 
Gaelic,  is  spoken  by  tho  native  Irish,  by  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  and  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  ; the  other  was  formerly  current  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
and  is  still  spoken  in  Wales  and  Lower  Brittany.  The  Gaelic  or  Celtic  race 
not  only  took  possession  of  this  kingdom,  but  actually  overran  the  continent 
of  Europe,  from  the  farthest  shores  of  Ireland  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
The  early  Greek  writers  knew  little  of  Western  Europe,  and  Herodotus,  who 
wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  had  but 
an  indistinct  notion  of  the  British  Isles,  under  the  general  term  of  Cassi- 
terides,  or  the  Tin  Islands,  as  the  grand  source  from  which  the  Phcenicians 
derived  their  supply  of  that  metal.  The  earliest  mention  of  our  islands  by 
their  names,  is  made  by  the  philosopher  Aristotle,  who  lived  a century  later 
than  Herodotus.  In  alluding  to  the  ocean  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
(the  straits  of  Gibraltar)  he  tells  us  there  were  “ two  islands,  which  are  very 
large,  Albion  and  Jeme,  called  the  Britannic,  which  lie  beyond  the  Celt®." 
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to  an  inland  “ in  front  of  Britain,"  named  Ictis,  apparently  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  it  was  purchased  by  native  merchants,  who  transported  it  to  Gaul, 
and  it  was  then  carried  overland  on  pack  horses,  a journey  of  thirty  days,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  If  we  except  the  allusions  made  to  the  trade  in 
tin,  by  the  early  Greek  writers,  everything  relating  to  this  distant  region, 
n most  unconnected  with  the  world  as  then  known,  was  wrapped  in 

mystery,  and  continued  so  until  the  veil  was  at  length  drawn  aside  by  the 
ambition  of  Julius  Ctesar. 

Ireland  is  supposed  to  have  been  peopled  (at  least  in  part)  from  the  coasts 
of  the  west  of  Britain,  at  the  same  time  that  the  aboriginal  Celts  emigrated 
* EnSkmL  ^lc  f°nner  island,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  names  of 

1 t rnia  and  Ju\ema,  appeal's  to  have  been  tolerably  well  known  in  the  age 
o tub  my,  who  gi\es  us  a description  of  its  coasts,  and  enumerates  the 
tribes  and  towns  both  in  the  maritime  districts  aud  in  the  interior.  Three 
at  hast  of  the  tribes  who  held  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  the  Brigautes, 

the  napii,  and  the  \ oluntii,  were,  no  doubt,  colonies  from  the  opposite 
shores  of  Britain. 

It  was  to  one  of  the  Celtic  bands  of  foreign  invaders,  who  inhabited 
re  an  , t mt  the  epithet  Scots  was  first  applied.  Different  interpretations  of 
t us  won  ha\t  been  gi\en,  but  the  most  nrohahlp  i*.  tlip  «ama  nriiK  tVm  mrutom 
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city,  but  for  their  valour,  and  their  pledged  fidelity  to  aid  each  other  against 
the  attacks  and  incursions  of  all  foreigu  powers.  Their  persons  were  tall, 
their  clothing  was  untanned  skins,  and  they  painted  the  naked  parts  of  their 
body  with  a blue  dye  extracted  from  wood,  decorating  the  skin  with  figures 
of  various  objects,  particularly  the  heavenly  bodies ; and  they  shaved  all 
their  beard  except  on  the  upper  lip,  which  they  suffered  to  grow  to  a great 
length.  The  barbarous  practice  of  tatooing  was  long  in  use  among  the  more 
northern  Britons;  it  was  a custom  amongst  the  Piets  as  late  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Their  towns  were  a confused  assemblage  of  huts,  covered  with  turf 
or  skins,  little  superior  to  the  kraals  of  the  Hottentots,  and  for  the  sake  of 
security,  generally  planted  in  the  midst  of  woods  and  morasses,  and  sur- 
rounded with  palisadoes  of  trees  piled  upon  each  other,  like  the  fortification 
observed  at  this  day  among  the  New  Zealanders.  They  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  fabricate  warlike  weapons  from  metals.  Their  amis  were  small  tar- 
gets, and  swords,  and  spears ; and  in  battle  they  used'  a very  formidable  kind 
of  chariot,  which  was  armed  with  iron  scythes,  projecting  from  the  axle. 

They  were  governed  by  chiefs,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  as  we 
learn  from  Caesar,  were  in  a state  of  servile  dependance,  the  mere  slaves  or 
serfs  of  a peering  nobility.  The  general  food  of  the  tribes,  inhabiting  the 
southern  districts  of  England,  was  milk,  and  the  flesh  of  their  herds,  super- 
stition having  forbid  the  use  of  fish,  and  several  kinds  of  animal  food : but 
the  poor  savages  of  the  north  subsisted  principally  by  hunting  and  the  spon- 
taneous fruits  of  the  earth.  These  Ancient  Britons  had  made  some  progress 
towards  civilization  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  prior  to  the  period 
of  the  Itnman  invasion,  but  all  the  northern  tribes  were  as  wild  and  uncul- 
tivated as  their  native  hills. 

Their  religion,  which  formed  part  of  their  monarchial  government,  was 
Pruidical.  Its  origin  is  not  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  though 
some  affirm  that  it  was  first  introduced  into  England  by  the  Phcenicians ; 
whilst  others  contend  that  the  Druids  accompanied  the  Celts  in  early  ages 
from  the  cast.  They  adored  under  different  appellations  the  same  Gods  as 

(treat  Britain  from  the  chalk  cliffs  which  it  presented  to  the  view  of  the  people  on  the 
opposite  coast.  Numerous  interpretations  have  been  given  of  the  word  Britain;  the  most 
probable  perhaps,  of  which,  is  that  advanced  by  Whitaker,  the  historian  of  Manchester. 
Brit,  be  maintains,  signifies  "the  divided’’  or  “separated;”  and  the  termination  in,  is 
nothing  more  titan  the  sign  of  the  plural  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  declension  in 
the  Gaelic  tongue.  Britin  therefore  were  the  separated  people  or  the  emigrants,  as  we 
should  say, — those  who  had  removed  from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  in  Gaul,  and 
settled  in  Albinn;  and  thus  it  would  appear  that  the  name  Britain,  which  is  now  given 
to  the  island,  was  originally  applied  to  its  inhabitants. 
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the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Pluto  they  considered  as  their  progenitor;  Apollo, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Mercury  were  severally  worshipped.  To  these, 
the  superior  Gods,  they  added  a multitude  of  local  deities,  the  genii  of  the 
woods,  rivers,  and  mountains.  They  worshipped  in  high  places,  and  in  deep 
groves,  and  adored  the  God  of  Nature,  and  rendered  him  praise  on  the  yearly 
succession  of  the  seasons,  which  they  kept  as  solemn  festivals.  They  did 
not  worship  idols  in  the  human  or  any  other  shape,  but  one  of  their  tenets 
inculcated  the  invisibility  of  the  deity,  and  that  consequently  he  ought  to  be 
adored  without  being  seen.  They  dwelt  largely  in  allegory,  and  symbolical 
representations,  and  clearly  explained  their  superstitious  rites  and  mytholo- 
gical observances  to  the  initiated,  but  to  none  else:  initiation  therefore  became 
a point  of  primary  importance  with  every  individual  who  was  ambitious  of 
exalting  himself  to  eminence  in  any  station  of  life,  whether  civil,  military, 
or  religious. 

On  tlie  oak  they  looked  with  peculiar  reverence.  This  monarch  of  the 
forest,  from  its  strength  and  durability,  was  considered  as  the  most  appro- 
priate emblem  of  the  divinity.  The  tree  and  its  productions  were  deemed 
holy;  and  if  it  chanced  to  produce  the  mistletoe,  the  whole  tribe  was  sum- 
moned to  gather  it;  two  white  heifers  were  immolated  under  its  branches; 
the  chief  Druid  cut  the  sacred  plant  with  a golden  knife,  with  much  pomp 
and  ceremony;  and  a religious  feast  terminated  the  ceremonies  of  the  day.* 

Their  sacrifices  in  times  of  peace  were  the  fruits  of  the  earth ; in  war  they 

• One  of  the  greatest  festivals  of  the  Druids  was  the  Winter')  Sole t ice,  which  they 
held  about  the  same  period  of  tho  year  at  which  wo  celebrate  the  festival  of  Christinas ; 
and  hence  the  praetico  of  adorning  our  houses  with  Mietletoe  (a  sacred  plant  with  the 
Druids)  has  been  derived  from  the  use  of  that  plant  in  tho  religious  observances  of  that 
people.  Tho  mistletoe  was  dedicated  to  Friga,  the  Venus  of  the  Scandinavians;  and  as 
she  was  tho  goddess  of  love,  hence  arose  the  custom  of  kissing  under  the  mistletoe. 
The  festival  of  the  Saturnalia  was  introduced  by  the  Homans,  and  was  united  with  the 
•winter  festival  of  the  Druids.  Tho  Holly  was  dedicated  to  Saturn ; and  as  the  fetes  of 
that  deity  were  celebrated  at  the  same  time,  the  Homans  were  accustomed  to  decorate 
their  houses  with  holly.  The  Homan  laurel  was  entwined  with  the  Druidieal  mistletoe, 
and  the  Saxon  evergreens  with  the  holly  and  ivy,  to  form  a garland  wherewith  to  deco- 
rate the  houses  and  temples  of  the  people;  and  so  has  this  custom  of  decorating  our 
houses  with  evergreens  remained  with  us  to  this  day : tho  early  Christians  having  used 
the  same  observances  as  their  Pagan  neighbours,  while  they  were  celebrating  their  fes- 
tival at  Christmas,  in  order  that  they  might  escape  observation.  The  festival  of  tho 
Winter's  Solstice  was  meant  to  testify  men's  joy  at  the  return  of  the  sun,  and  it  obtained 
the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  Juul  or  Yule,  a word  for  which  several  etymologies  have  been 
assigned.  On  the  eve  of  the  Winter's  Solstice,  tho  Anglo-Saxons  burnt  a largo  block  of 
wood  as  an  emblem  of  returning  light  and  heat,  and  hence  may  be  traced  the  still  ob- 
served custom  in  England,  of  burning  the  yule  log. 
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devoted  to  the  God  of  battles  the  Bpoils  of  the  enemy;  but  in  the  hour  of 
danger  human  sacrifices  were  deemed  the  most  efficacious.  To  their  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  they  added  the  absurd  fiction  of  metempsy- 
chosis, that  man  is  placed  in  the  circle  of  courses — good  and  evil  being  placed 
before  him  for  selection.  If  he  prefer  the  former,  his  soul,  when  it  leaves 
the  body,  enters  the  circle  of  felicity;  but  if  he  chooses  the  latter,  death 
returns  him  to  the  circle  of  courses,  and  he  is  made  to  do  penance  for  a time 
in  the  body  of  a beast  or  reptile,  and  then  permitted  to  re-assume  the  form  of 
man.  According  to  the  predominance  of  vice  or  virtue  in  his  disposition,  a 
repetition  of  his  probation  may  be  necessary ; but  after  a certain  number  of 
transmigrations,  his  offences  will  be  expiated,  and  the  circle  of  felicity  will 
receive  him  among  its  inhabitants. 

“ The  worship  of  the  Druids,"  writes  the  Rev.  George  Oliver,  “ was  of  a 
nature  that  required  silence,  secrecy,  and  space  for  contemplation.  This  end 
could  be  obtained  by  no  means  so  effectually  os  by  placing  their  sacred  tem- 
ples in  the  bosom  of  an  impervious  grove  of  trees,  intersected  by  a labyrinth 
of  devious  and  inextricable  paths  and  windings.  The  veneration  for  oaks 
was  patriarchial ; it  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  the  early  Druids  esteemed 
that  tree  holy,  and  solemnly  consecrated  it  to  one  of  their  most  powerful 
deities.  The  solitude  of  a grove  of  branching  oaks  gave  an  air  of  mystery 
to  their  proceedings,  and  the  people  were  easily  persuaded  that  it  was  the 
peculiar  residence  of  the  great  and  terrible  God,  who  would  not  fail  to  inflict 
summary  punishment  on  the  profane  intruder,  whoso  unhallowed  feet  should 
violate  the  sanctuary,  and  unauthorized,  attempt  to  penetrate  the  hidden  re- 
cesses of  the  sacred  enclosure,  where  the  most  holy  temple  was  constructed."* 

The  sons  of  chief  personages  were  disciples  in  the  ethic  schools  of  the 
Druids,  where  the  rules  of  moral  life  were  inculcated  as  the  foundation  of 
human  wisdom ; and  in  order  to  guard  the  people  against  any  possibility  of 
sophistry  and  innovation,  their  maxims  of  justice  were  taught  orally.  Their 
dispensation  of  justice  was  not  under  any  written  code  of  laws,  but  on  what 
they  professed  to  be  equitable  principles,  all  their  verdicts  being  determined 
by  such  a sense  of  impartial  justice  as  the  assembled  delegates  entertained, 
and  in  a discordance  of  opinion  in  the  congress,  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Arch-Druid,  whose  sentence  was  decisive. 

In  their  civil  government,  capital  offenders  were  sentenced  to  death,  and 
publicly  sacrificed  in  the  most  awful  and  solemn  manner,  whilst  those  con- 
victed of  smaller  crimes  were  excluded  from  public  worship,  and  deprived  of 
all  civil  and  religious  benefits  until  they  sincerely  repented. 

• History  of  Beverley,  p.  10. 
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434,  tlie  history  of  Isuriura  is  given  thus: — “Aldburgli  was  the  Iseur  of  the 
Druids  aud  Britons,  the  Isuriura  of  the  Romans,  the  Burgh  and  afterwards 
the  Aldburgli  of  the  Saxons.  It  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  original  name 
from  Isis,  a deity  worshipped  here,  and  Eurus  or  Ure,  the  river  near  which 
the  city  stood.  Previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Brig- 
autian  kings,  and  the  chief  city  of  this  part  of  Britain.  Here  reigned,  before 
the  year  50,  Venusius  and  his  Queen,  Cartismundua,  who  were  afterwards 
subdued  by  the  Roman  power,  aud  by  whom,  lifter  having  defended  his 
country  against  the  Romans  for  nine  successive  years,  was  the  brave  Caruc- 
tacus,  King  of  the  Silures,  treacherously  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  The  conquest  of  Britain  was  completed  about  the  year  79,  after 
which  Isuriura  Brigautium  became  the  northern  metropolis  of  the  Romans, 
previous  to  their  removal  to  Eboracum,  or  York.”  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  M .A., 
F.  S.  A.,  in  his  Wanderinya  of  an  Antiquary,  published  in  1854,  quotes  the 
above  passage,  and  then  remarks  that  “ all  this  pretended  history  is  entirely 
without  foundation.”  * * * 

‘•We  have  no  reason  for  stating,"  he  continues,  “ that  Isurium  was  known 
to  the  ‘Druids  and  Britons’  by  the  name  of  Iseur;  the  derivation  has  not  even 
remote  probability  in  its  favour,  and  there  is  not  the  least  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  Isis  was  ever  worshipped  here ; we  have  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  stating  that  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Brigautian  Kings,  and  its  connection 
with  Venusius  and  his  Queen  is  a mere  creation  of  fancy ; neither  have  we 
any  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  ever  ‘ the  northern  metropolis  of  the 
Romans,'  or  that  they  removed  from  lienee  to  Eboracum.  All  that  we  really 
know  is  simply  that  Isurium  must  have  been  one  of  the  earlier  Roman  towns 
in  Britain,  since  it  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  that  it  existed  at  the  time 
when  the  Antoniue  Itinerary  was  compiled.”  Mr.  Wright  adds  that  his 
object  for  mentioning  this  is  chiefly  to  wain  his  readers,  and  especially  the 
young  antiquary  “against  the  speculative  aiitiquariauism  which  thus  builds 
deceptive  edifices  without  foundations.” 

Caius  Julius  C'aisar,  a fuvouritc  Roman  General,  having  in  the  short  space 
of  three  years  conducted  his  victorious  legions  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  descried  from  the  coast  of  Morini  the  white  cliffs  of 
the  neighbouring  islund ; and  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  aspired  to  the  glory  of 
adding  Britain  to  the  dominions  of  Rome.  The  Britons,  by  lending  aid  to 
his  enemies,  the  Veneti  of  Gaul,  supplied  him  with  a decent  pretext  for 
hostilities:  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  the  55th  year  before  the 
Christian  era,  (the  exact  day,  according  to  Halley,  the  astronomer,  was  the  20th 
of  August),  being  the  OUUth  year  after  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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in  the  most  active  preparations : and  in  the  following  spring,  Caesar,  with  an 
army  consisting  of  five  legions  and  2,000  cavalry  (30,000  men)  sailed  from 
the  coast  of  Gaul,  in  a fleet  of  more  than  800  ships.  At  the  sight  of  this 
immense  armament,  the  Britons  retired  with  precipitation  into  the  woods ; 
and  the  invaders  landed  without  opposition  on  the  very  same  spot  which  they 
had  occupied  the  preceding  year. 

The  British  chiefs  having  composed  their  differences,  soon  united  against 
the  invaders ; and  the  latter  were  exposed  to  constant  attacks,  in  the  course 
of  which  they  lost  a considerable  number  of  men ; for  the  woods  which 
covered  or  skirted  the  country  through  which  Cesar  marched,  gave  a secure 
shelter  to  the  Britons,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  harass  the  Romans,  by 
sudden  and  unexpected  attacks.  At  length,  after  conquering  and  receiving 
the  submission  of  a very  large  tract  of  country,  extending  from  sea  to  sea  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  island  ; Caesar  having  agreed  upon  a tribute  which 
the  Britons  were  to  pay  annually  to  the  Roman  people,  returned  to  Gaul, 
carrying  with  him  the  hostages  which  he  had  taken  from  the  British  chiefs, 
as  pledges  for  the  fulfilment  of  a treaty  into  which  they  had  entered  with 
him.  Cesar’s  expedition  to  Britain  was  considered  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  the  time ; and  the  victorious  commander  was  looked  upon 
as  one  who  had  carried  the  Roman  arms  into  a new  world. 

During  the  period  of  about  a century,  from  the  time  of  Cesar  to  that  of 
Claudius,  we  have  scarcely  any  information  relating  to  the  island  of  Britain. 
But  in  the  reign  of  the  latter  Emperor,  Britain  seems  to  have  been  disturbed 
with  civil  strife.  One  of  the  chiefs,  called  by  Dion  Cassius,  Bericus,  was 
compelled  to  fly  from  the  island,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Claudius,  to 
whom  he  explained  the  state  of  Britain,  and  the  facility  with  which,  at  that 
moment,  it  might  be  conquered.  It  appears  too,  that  at  that  time,  the 
islanders  had  been  very  irregular  in  the  payment  of  their  tribute,  so  that 
Claudius  was  thus  supplied  with  an  excuse  for  hostilities.  Accordingly,  in 
the  year  43,  that  Emperor  sent  over  an  army,  under  the  command  of  a 
senator  of  distinction,  named  Aulus  Plautius,  who  perfected  the  conquest  of 
a great  part  of  Britain. 

The  first  mention  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  Brigantes  occurs  about  a.d.  50, 
after  Plautius  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  when  Ostorius  Scapula  was  Governor 
or  Proprietor  of  Britain.  At  that  period  Caractacus,  the  brave  chief  of  the 
Silures  (Welshmen),  was  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Romans,  and  he  fled  for 
protection  to  Cartismandua,  his  stepmother,  Queen  of  the  Brigantes.  But 
instead  of  assisting  or  protecting  that  great  warrior  against  the  common 
enemy,  this  unnatural  woman  delivered  him  up  to  the  Roman  power,  from 
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ehre  of  that  people — the  barrows,  cromlechs,  stone  circles,  together  with  the 
instruments  of  stone  and  bronze,  which  are  sometimes  discovered  in  the 
sepulchral  chambers,  and  frequently  found  in  ploughed  fields  in  most  parts 
of  the  country. 

From  the  remotest  ages  it  was  customary  to  mark  to  future  generations 
the  last  resting  place  of  the  honoured  dead,  by  raising  mounds,  more  or  less 
elevated,  according  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  locality,  or  according 
to  the  power  or  influence  of  the  deceased.  To  these  sepulchral  mounds  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  gave  the  names  of  low,  (hlaw),  and  barrow,  fbeorh, 
branc ) ; of  which  the  former  is  chiefly  preserved  in  names  of  places,  such  as 
Bartlow,  Houndslow,  Lowesby,  Ac. : while  the  latter  has  been  generally  used 
as  the  technical  term  for  all  ancient  sepulchral  mounds:  both  are  equivalent 
to  the  batin  tumuhu.  The  British  barrows  are  generally  largo  mounds  of 
earth  covering  a rude  chamber  of  rough  stones,  often  of  colossal  dimensions. 
Groups  of  large  stones  arranged  in  this  manner  have  been  found  scattered 
over  various  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  Our 
antiquaries  have  applied  to  them  the  name  of  cromlechs,  and  have  in  many 
cases  called  them  Druid’s  altars ; but  recent  researches  have  left  no  mom  for 
doubt  that  they  are  all  sepulchral  chambers  denuded  of  their  mounds.  The 
word  cromlech  is  said  to  be  Celtic,  and  to  have  a meaning  not  differing  much 
from  tliat  of  the  name  dolmen,  given  to  them  in  France,  which  signifies  a 
stone  table;  and  the  peasantry  of  that  country  often  call  them  Fairies’  Tables, 
and  Devils’  Tables.  Somo  of  our  Celtic  antiquaries  not  satisfied  with  the 
name  of  Cromlech,  had  named  them  Kist-vaens,  or,  as  they  interpret  it, 
stone  chests.  The  cromlech,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  four  large 
stones,  three  of  which  raised  on  their  ends  form  the  sides  of  a square,  while 
the  fourth  serves  as  the  covering,  so  that  the  chamber  thus  formed  is  usually 
closed  in  only  on  three  sides.  In  some  instances,  as  they  now  stand,  the 
bock  stone  has  been  carried  away,  and  the  cromlech  consists  only  of  three 
stones,  two  standing  like  the  portals  of  a door,  to  support  the  transverse  cap- 
stone or  lintel ; in  others,  where  the  cromlech  has  fallen,  only  two  stones  are 
left,  one  upright,  and  the  other  leaning  upon  it  with  one  edge  on  the  ground  ; 
anil,  in  many  instances,  all  that  remains  of  the  original  cromlech  is  a single 
stone  standing  upright  or  lying  flat.  We  owe  these  forms  doubtless  to  the 
dilapidations  of  time,  and  several  examples  are  known  of  the  destruction  of 
whole  cromlechs  to  break  up  the  stones  for  roads  or  other  purposes. 

But  the  cromlech,  or  British  sepulchral  chamber,  was  sometimes  made 
more  complicated  in  its  structure  than  that  just  described.  In  some  instances 
it  presents  the  form  of  a ponderous  cap-stone,  supported  at  its  comers  by  four 
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cromlech  in  the  centre.  There  are  several  good  examples  of  the  latter  in 
Cornwall,  wliich  measure  from  60  to  80  feet  in  diameter ; and  there  are 
remains  of  these  sepulchral  circles  on  the  summit  of  the  lofty  Pen-maen- 
mawr,  in  North  Wales : at  Little  Salkeld,  in  Cumberland  ; at  Rollrich,  near 
Banbury ; and  in  several  other  parts  of  England.  The  circle  at  Salkeld, 
called  in  that  locality,  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,  consists  of  67  unheint 
upright  stones,  forming  a circle  of  850  feet  in  diameter ; some  of  the  stones 
are  10  feet  high,  and  15  feet  in  circumference ; and  one,  which  stands  about 
twelve  yards  from  the  others,  is  15  feet  in  circumference,  18  feet  high,  and 
weighs  16$  tons,  is  called  “ Long  Meg,”  and  the  others  “ her  daughters.” 
Near  the  principal  stone,  four  others  form  a square,  which  is  doubtless 
part  of  the  ancient  cromlech.  This,  like  all  these  sepulchral  circles,  is 
situated  on  elevated  ground ; and  indeed,  in  a great  number  of  cases,  the 
British  cromlechs,  like  the  barrows  of  other  periods,  are  placed  on  lofty  hills, 
commanding  extensive  views  of  the  sea,  if  on  the  coast;  or,  when  inland,  of 
the  gurrounding  country.  It  seems  always  to  have  been  the  desire  of  the 
British  chieftains  to  be  buried  in  such  commanding  positions ; and  our  as- 
tonishment is  heightened  on  viewing  the  stones  of  many  of  the  cromlechs 
and  circles,  by  the  consideration  that  there  are  no  quarries  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  from  which  the  stones  could  have  been  obtained.  A fine 
cromlech,  with  a circular  base  of  stonework,  at  Molfra,  in  Cornwall,  is  situated 
on  a bare  hill,  which  commands  a wide  range  of  view  over  Mount’s  Bay. 
The  above-mentioned  circle  on  the  top  of  Pen-maen-mawr,  is  another  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  this  kind ; and  a third  is  situated  on  a lofty  hill  com- 
manding a view  of  the  Scilly  Isles.  But  the  Britons  must  have  possessed  a 
mechanical  art  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  by  which  these  stones  could  be 
removed. 

Dr.  Stukely  asserts  that  all  the  great  stones  forming  Stonehenge,  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  were  brought  from  Marlborough  Downs,  a distance  of  15 
miles,  and  that  one  of  them  weighed  40  tons,  and  would  require  140  oxen  to 
draw  it  The  Rollrich  Stones  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  remains  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  in  the  central  district  of  the  kingdom : they  form  a 
circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  107  feet  Within  the  circle  are  the  remains 
of  the  cromlech  now  called  the  Five  Whispering  Knights,  in  consequence  of 
their  leaning  position  towards  each  other;  and  which  cromlech,  Stukely 
believed  to  have  formed  a Kistaron.  The  tallest  of  the  five  large  Knights 
is  now  very  nearly  11  feet  in  height.  A stone  circle,  called  Arhor-hw,  in 
the  peak  of  Derby,  is  nearly  150  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
deep  intrcnchment.  Sometimes  the  stones  forming  the  sepulchral  circle 
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ordei* ; but  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  the  majority  of  them  were  originally 
made  to  support  or  inclose  sepulchral  mounds.  The  cromlechs,  too,  which 
it  is  now  certain  were  sepulchral  chambers,  were  until  lately  supposed  to  be 
Druidical  altars.  In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the  superincumbent 
mound  or  barrow  has  been  removed,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  earth,  or 
soil , but  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  the  belief,  prevalent  during  the  middle  ages, 
that  treasure  was  contained  under  it,  and  the  massive  chamber  of  rough 
stones  alone  has  been  left  standing.  Hence  the  number  of  cromlechs  without 
mounds. 

^ our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that 
the  whole  of  the  stone  circles  still  remaining  on  our  own  soil,  have  been 
erected  around  sepulchral  mounds.  The  greater  number  of  these  circles  are 
not  larger  than  the  basis  of  ordinary  large  barrows,  and  there  are  sepulchral 
mounds  known,  whose  basis  are  equal  to  the  largest;  yet  some  few  of  the 
circles  may  have  been  erected  for  other  purposes.  The  gigantic  monuments 
of  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  or  Avebury,  ore  amongst  those  to  which  it  woidd 
be  difficult  to  assign  a cause  for  their  erection.  Stonehenge,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
term,  meaning  the  hanging  stones,  is  the  most  remarkable  monument  of 
antiquity  in  our  island.  It,  “ the  great  wonder  of  Salisbury  Plain,”  con- 
sisted originally  of  an  outer  circle  of  30  upright  stones,  14  feet  high  above 
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entrenched  avenue  from  the  north-east,  which,  at  the  distance  of  a few  hun- 
dred feet,  branched  off  in  two  ways,  running  north  and  east.  Stonehenge, — 
the  Chorea  Gigantum — Choir  of  Giants,  is  a mysterious  monument,  con- 
cerning which  no  one  knows  who  built  it,  or  how,  or  why  it  was  built;  and 
the  tradition  that  Merlin,  the  magician,  brought  the  stones  from  Ireland,  is 
felt  to  be  a poetical  homage  to  the  greatness  of  the  work.  The  ground  around 
Stonehenge  is  covered  with  barrows,  and  was  evidently  the  cemetery  of  a very 
extensive  tribe. 

At  the  village  of  Avebury,  about  20  miles  distant  from  Stonehenge,  is  a 
series  of  remarkable  circles,  which  consisted  originally  of  an  area  of  about 
1,100  feet  in  diameter,  inclosed  by  a deep  ditch  and  bank.  The  space  inclosed 
by  the  earthen  embankment  contains  a village,  with  various  fields  and 
buildings,  over  which  the  stones  that  remain  are  scattered  in  apparent  con- 
fusion. At  no  great  distance  from  the  outer  circle  is  a fine  cromlech  with  its 
attendant  circle  of  stones. 

In  the  British  barrows  the  body  is  sometimes  found  to  have  been  buried 
entire,  while  in  many  cases  it  had  been  burnt,  and  the  ashes  deposited  in 
rude  ums.  When  the  body  was  interred  without  cremation  or  burning,  it 
was  sometimes  stretched  at  full  length,  and  at  others  doubled  up  and  laid  on 
one  side,  or  sometimes  placed  in  a sitting  position.  The  unis,  containing  the 
burnt  bones,  are  sometimes  found  in  their  natural  position,  and  sometimes 
inverted,  with  the  mouth  downwards.  When  upwards,  the  uni  is  often 
covered  with  a flat  stone.  The  different  modes  of  burial  seems  to  have  been 
fashions  adopted  by  different  families,  or  by  subdivisions  of  tribes  or  septs ; 
though  all  the  different  modes  of  interment  are  often  found  in  the  same 
barrow,  for  some  of  the  barrows  seem  to  have  been  family  graves,  and  it  is 
rare  to  find  only  one  interment,  while  the  large  barrows  contain  usually  a 
considerable  number  of  ums  and  bodies.  Throughout  these  early  barrows 
there  appears  much  irregularity,  and  evidently  a good  deal  of  caprice  in  the 
mode  of  burial. 

Most  of  the  cromlechs,  stone  circles,  and  large  stones,  in  various  parts  of 
this  and  other  countries,  and  which,  as  we  have  said  have  been  classed  erro- 
neously among  Druidic  remains,  have  attached  to  them  many  popular  names 
and  legends;  for  when  their  meaning,  or  the  object  for  which  they  were 
erected,  were  alike  forgotten,  the  monuments  continued  to  be  regarded  by 
the  peasantry  with  reverence,  which,  combined  with  a certain  degree  of 
mysterious  fear,  degenerated  into  a sort  of  superstitious  worship. 

As  we  have  seen  the  peasantry  of  France  denominate  the  simple  cromlechs 
fames'  tables  and  devils’  tables,  and  the  more  complicated  cromlechs  are 
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to  bo  the  representation  of  a party  of  young  damsels,  who  were  turned  into 
stones  because  they  danced  on  the  Sunday.  A cromlech  on  Marlborough 
Downs  is  called  the  Devil  s Den ; and  the  three  gigantic  stones  near  Borough- 
bridge  are  called  the  Devil’s  Arrows.  According  to  legend,  a party  of  soldiers 
who  came  to  destroy  Long  Compton  were  changed  into  the  Rollrich  Stones, 
in  Oxfordshire.  1 hese,  and  similar  legends,  are  found  in  every  part  of  our 
island,  and  they  are  generally  good  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
monuments  to  which  they  relate. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  custom  with  the  Britons  to  inter  with 
their  dead  many  articles  of  value.  By  much  the  greater  number  of  barrows 
are  found  to  contain  nothing  but  urns  and  burnt  bones.  In  some  cases  a few 
instruments  of  stone  or  bronze  are  found;  and  in  much  rarer  instances  beads 
and  fragments  of  other  personal  ornaments  occur.  Traces  of  a metal  covering 
or  the  breast,  'cry  thin,  and  therefore  more  for  ornament  than  protection, 
have  also  been  found  with  skeletons  apparently  of  this  early  date.  The  most 
remarkable  discovery  of  this  kind  was  made  in  the  month  of  October,  1838, 
at  Mold,  in  Flintshire.  A barrow,  which  was  called  by  the  Welsh  peasantry, 
ht-yn  yt  dly-llon,  or  the  hill  of  fairies  or  goblins,  and  which  was  behoved  to  be 
haunted,  was  cleared  away  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  was  found  to  contain 

torments  of  urns,  Ac.,  and  in  another  part  of  the  mound  was  discovered  a 
skeleton,  round  the  breast  of  whieh  Wdi  <1  ll.'  1 .1  rp,  • ' 
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though  not  always  very  rudely  made — not  baked,  but  merely  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  having  none  of  the  elegance  of  the  Roman  urns. 

There  are  many  ancient  barrows  in  various  parts  of  Yorkshire,  especially 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  or  the  wold  district;  several  of  which 
have  been  opened,  and  found  to  contain  urns,  burnt  bones,  skeletons,  stone 
and  bronze  implements,  Ac. ; and  numerous  relics  of  our  British  ancestors 
have  been  turned  up  by  the  plough  and  spade  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 

There  are  several  collections  of  British  coins  in  the  hands  of  private  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  in  the  museums,  but  our  knowledge  of  them  is  as  yet  in 
its  infancy ; and  comparatively  little  has  been  done  towards  classifying  them 
in  a satisfactory  manner. 

Of  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  early  Britons  there  are  no  remains,  nor 
arc  there  any  relics  of  those  terrible  war-chariots  which  Cmsar  describes  as 
striking  terror  into  his  legions ; but  a few  British  canoes  (one  of  which  is  in 
the  museum  at  York),  a few  circular  shields,  some  spears,  daggers,  multi- 
tudes of  axe  heads,  arrow  heads,  A-c. ; some  coarse  pottery,  together  with  the 
sepulchral  mounds,  circles,  and  cromlechs,  already  noticed ; and  the  mighty 
earthworks,  which  they  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  are  the  only 
memorials  we  have  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  our  island.  And  in 
speaking  of  those  earthen  ramparts,  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  precise  share 
of  the  ancient  Britons  in  their  construction,  as  compared  with  the  labours 
of  the  successive  occupants  of  the  country;  for  the  Romans,  being  too  wise 
a people  to  be  destroyers,  naturally  improved  the  old  defences  of  the  island, 
and  adapted  them  to  their  own  notions  of  military  science ; and  the  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  Danish  and  Saxon  invaders.* 

Homan 

J ulius  Agricola  effected  by  policy  what  the  Roman  legions  were  unable  to 
accomplish  by  coercion,  namely,  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  Brigantes. 
His  admirable  prudence  led  him  to  introduce  amongst  the  natives  of 
Britain,  the  arts  and  manners  of  his  own  nation,  and  by  instilling  into 
their  minds  a taste  for  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life,  he  accom- 
plished more  in  a few  years  than  his  predecessors  had  done  by  arms  for 
upwards  of  a century.  The  Britons  were  charmed  with  the  mildness  and 
justice  of  his  government,  and  publicly  pronounced  him  their  benefactor. 

• For  a Mler  account  of  tho  Aborigines  of  Britain,  see  a recent  work,  colled  “ The 
Celt,  the  Homan , and  the  Saxon,”  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Ac. 
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He  received  the  submission  of  the  whole  of  the  Brigantes  in  the  year  79  ; 
and  from  that  period  the  Romans  fixed  their  principal  station  at  Eboracum 
(York),  and  it  became  the  capital  of  the  fourth  Roman  province  called  Max- 
ima Casariemit. 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  century,  the  ancient  British  habits  began  to 
be  dises teemed  by  the  chiefs,  and  regarded  as  a badge  of  barbarism.  Tacitus, 
describing  the  change  which  the  manners  of  the  Britons  underwent,  says, 
“ They,  who  a little  while  before  disdained  the  language,  now  affected  the 
eloquence  of  Rome ; this  produced  an  esteem  for  our  dress,  and  the  Toga  came 
into  general  use,  by  degrees  they  adopted  our  vicious  indulgences,  porticoes, 
baths,  and  splendid  tables;  this  among  these  uninformed  people  was  called 
cultivation,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  only  an  ap[>endage  to  slavery." 

That  politic  commander  (Julius  Agricola),  after  he  had  reduced  the  north 
of  England,  and  what  is  now  termed  tire  lowlands  of  Scotland,  in  order  to 
secure  his  conquests,  and  to  keep  the  latter  district  in  subjection,  erected 
a line  of  forts  across  what  has  Iteen  termed  the  upper  isthmus,  from  the  Forth 
to  the  Clyde;  and  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  Lollius  Urbicus  raised  on  the 
same  site  a new  chain  of  fortresses,  and  joined  them  together  by  an  immense 
continuous  rampart  of  earth  and  turf,  which,  from  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
under  which  it  was  built,  is  usually  called  the  Wall  of  Antoninus.  It  is  now 
called  popularly  Graham's  Dike,  and  along  its  course  are  frequently  found 
inscribed  tablets  commemorating  the  portion  built  by  the  different  troops  and 
cohorts  of  the  Roman  army.  Some  writers  assert  that  Agricola,  in  a.d.  84, 
also  extended  from  Solway  Frith  to  Tynemouth  a chain  of  stations,  winch  in 
a.d.  124,  were  connected  by  a deep  ditch,  an  earthen  rampart,  and  a great 
wall  raised  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  or  Adrian,  as  an  obstruction  to  the 
sallies  of  the  Caledonians,  who  obstinately  refusing  to  yield  to  the  imperial 
eagle,  frequently  descended  in  rage  from  their  mountains,  notwithstanding 
the  bander  raised  by  Agricola,  and  penetrating  into  the  Roman  territory, 
committed  dreadful  ravages. 

After  the  departure  of  Agricola,  in  a.d.  85,  this  unbending  people  overrun 
a great  part  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Humber ; and  being  joined  by 
numbers  of  the  discontented  Britons,  who  were  anxious  to  throw  off  their 
subjection  to  a foreign  yoke,  carried  on  a predatory  war  against  the  Romans. 
To  quell  the  revolt,  Julius  Severus  was  appointed  Governor  of  Britain,  but 
was  shortly  afterwards  recalled,  and  Priscus  Licinius  was  sent  to  succeed 
him.  But  the  Caledonians  continuing  their  incursions,  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
himself  arrived  in  Britain,  in  a.d.  120,  to  oppose  them  in  person,  and  fixed 
his  residence  at  Eboracum.  He  brought  with  him  the  Sixth  Roman  Legion, 
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styled  Lrgio  Sexta  Victrur ,#  which  consisted  of  about  (1,000  foot  and  000 » 
horse  ; but  on  his  approach  the  invaders  retreated.  From  what  he  had  seen, 
Hadrian  was  convinced  that  the  chain  of  forts  erected  by  Agricola,  was  not 
sufficient  to  resist  the  assaults  of  these  active  and  persevering  barbarians ; 
and  he  determined  to  confine  their  incursions  by  raising  that  formidable 
barrier  across  the  island,  from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne,  of  which  we  still 
trace  the  stupendous  remains.  A massive  wall,  nearly  70  mi  lest  in  length, 
extending  over  plain  and  mountain,  from  Bowness,  on  the  Solway  Frith,  to 
the  now  celebrated  locality  of  Walls-End,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  ac- 
companied on  its  southern  side  by  an  earthen  vallum  and  a deep  ditch. 
This  celebrated  wall  was  a massive  work  of  masonry,  varying  from  0 to  nearly 
10  feet  in  thickness,  and  from  18  to  19  feet  high.  On  the  north  side  it  was 
accompanied  by  a foss  36  feet  wide,  and  15  feet  deep.  To  the  south  was 
another  lesser  foss,  with  a triple  entrenchment  of  earth  and  stones.  The 
wall  was  fortified  with  a formidable  series  of  23  stationary  towns,  with  inter- 
mediate mile  castles  and  watch  towers.  These  towns  or  stations  were  a short 
distance  apart  along  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  each  consisted  of  a citadel, 
strongly  walled,  with  streets  and  habitations  within,  and  often  extensive 
suburbs  without.  The  smaller  fortresses,  as  we  have  ju6t  observed,  stood 
between  these  towns,  at  the  distance  of  one  Roman  mile  from  each  other ; 
and  between  each  of  these  again  were  four  small  subsidiary  buililiLgs,  which 
for  distinction  have  been  termed  watch  towers.  And  for  its  defence  were 
assigned  4 squadrons  and  14  cohorts,  composing  an  army  of  10,000  men. 
The  remains  of  this  great  rampart  at  the  present  day  rises  in  some  parts  six 
feet  above  the  surface. 

Until  lately  it  was  the  custom  of  historians  to  consider  the  wall  only  as 
the  structure  raised  by  Hadrian,  while  the  earthen  vallum  or  rampart  was 
ascribed  to  Severus;  but  the  Rev.  J.  C'ollingwood  Bruce,  of  Newcastle-upon 
Tyne,  clearly  proves,  in  his  interesting  volume  on  “ The  Roman  Wall,” 
recently  published,  that  both  are  parts  of  one  work,  erected  by  the  former 
Emperor.  This  immense  erection  seems  to  have  been  part  of  a system  of 
circunivallation  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  for  it  appears  that  remains 
of  similar  walls  are  found  on  the  distant  frontiers  in  Germany.  Having 
thus  made  provision  for  the  future  security  of  the  province,  and  having  also 

• The  title  Victrix,  or  Conquering,  was  bestowed  on  those  legions  distinguished  for 
•nine  feat  of  extraordinary  bravery.  The  first  officer  of  the  legion  was  called  Legatia 
Ixgionu,  and  he  acted  under  the  superior  order  of  the  General  of  the  army  of  which  his 
legion  formed  a part,  or  the  Governor  of  the  province  where  it  happened  to  be  stationed, 
t The  word  Mik  is  derived  from  Million,  a thousand  paces. 
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Hadrian  s wall,  aided  by  a remnant  of  the  Brigantes,  who  seem  to  have  pre- 
sen ed  a precarious  independence,  perhaps  in  the  rugged  country  extending 
from  the  wilds  of  Lancashire  over  the  lake  district,  and  who  had  frequently 
made  predatory  outbreaks.  The  latter  were  quickly  overwhelmed,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  tribe  destroyed.  The  northern  insurgents  were  driven 
into  their  mountains,  and  Lollius  Urbicus  caused  the  new  barrier  to  be  raised 
for  their  restraint,  which  we  already  noticed  under  the  name  of  the  wall  of 

Antoninus.  The  energetic  measures  of  Urbicus  restored  tranquillity  for  a 
time. 

Hu  Romans  had  now  begun  to  treat  the  natives  with  more  respect,  and 
to  consider  them  as  component  parts  of  the  empire;  the  Britons  were  allowed 
to  become  participators  of  the  laws,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  Romans; 
the\  became  eligible  to  every  situation  and  office  for  which  they  were  qualified, 
and  they  no  longer  endured  a disgraceful  exclusion  from  intermarrying  with 
thtir  conquerors.  By  this  wise  act  the  Romans  gained  some  of  her  best 
commanders  and  Emperors.  In  the  reign  of  Commodus,  about  the  year  183, 
the  C aledonians  again  took  up  arms,  routed  the  Roman  armv,  and  ravaged 
the  country  as  far  as  York.  To  repel  these  invaders,  the  Eiiperor  immedi- 
ately sent  over  as  Propraetor,  Ulpius  Marcellus,  a soldier  of  approved  valour, 
with  a great  body  of  troops,  who  quickly  restored  neace.  Rut.  it  was  of  Rhort 
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General,  whom  the  natives  had  drawn  over  to  their  assistance.  The 
Emperor,  now  CO  years  old,  and  sorely  afflicted  with  gout,  resolved  to  con- 
duct the  war  against  them  in  person.  He  rejected  all  overtures  for  peace, 
except  on  their  entire  submission  to  his  mercy,  which  hard  condition  they 
rejected.  They  accordingly  raised  the  siege,  and  retired  north  of  Hadrian’s 
wall,  whither  the  Emperor,  with  his  son  Caracalla,  and  a great  force  pro- 
ceeded, leaving  his  other  son,  Gcta,  in  company  with  I’npinius,  an  eminent 
Roman  lawyer  in  York,  to  administer  justice  until  his  return.  Severus 
haring  at  length,  in  209,  subdued  or  concluded  a treaty  with  these  hitherto 
uncociquered  people  at  a loss,  according  to  Dion  and  others,  of  no  less  than 
50,000  men,  took  hostages  of  them,  and  returned  to  York.  It  has  been 
popularly  supposed,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  the  following  year  was 
employed  in  the  construction  of  that  immense  line  of  fortification  from  the 
Solway  to  the  True,  which  recent  examinations,  and  the  careful  consideration 
of  ancient  testimonies,  have  left  little  doubt  was  the  sole  work  of  the  Em- 
peror Hadrian.  Indeed,  the  historian  of  Severus  has  not  hesitated  to  pro- 
nounce that  stupendous  erection,  the  principal  glory  of  his  reign.  Severus 
carried  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  not 
probable,  that,  after  having  added  so  much  to  the  Homan  territory  towards 
the  north,  he  would  raiso  a barrier  on  the  limits  to  which  the  Homan  power 
had  been  confined  when  almost  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Severus  may  have  required  the  wall,  and  it 
seems  that  during  his  stay  at  York  he  often  visited  its  towns  and  garrisons. 

Historians  have  related  several  “fatal  omens”  which  accompanied  the 
Emperor’s  progress,  one  of  which  occurred  at  York,  when  on  his  return  from 
Caledonia,  he  went  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  Belloua.  While  he  was 
there,  confiding  in  the  solemn  promises  of  the  Caledonians  to  preserve  the 
peace,  news  suddenly  arrived  that  the  Mieatffl  and  the  Caledonii  (the  two 
great  tribes  into  which  all  the  other  tribes  of  Britain  had  in  a manner 
merged)  had  again  united,  and  they  had  recommenced  their  predatory  in- 
roads. Furious  at  the  faithlessness  of  the  barbarians,  and  incensed  at  the 
renewal  of  a war,  by  an  enemy  whom  he  had  considered  as  completely  sub- 
dued, Severus  resolved  on  their  entire  extermination;  but  his  own  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  4th  of  February,  211,  averted  the  accomplishment  of 
bis  sanguinary  design.  A short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  addressed  his 
sons.  Caracalla  and  Geta,  thus : — “ I leave  you,  Autonines  (a  term  of  affec- 
tion) a firm  and  steady  government,  if  you  follow  my  steps,  and  prove  what 
you  ought  to  be ; but  weak  and  tottering,  if  you  reject  my  council.  Let 
every  part  of  your  conduct  tend  to  each  other's  good : cherish  the  soldiery, 
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After  his  death,  according  to  the  custom  among  tho  Romans,  his  remains 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  Dion  Cassius  and  Herodian  tell  us  that  his  body 
was  borne  by  the  soldiers  to  the  funeral  pile,  about  which  the  army  and  the 
two  sons  of  the  deceased  Emperor  made  several  processions  in  honour  of  liis 
memory.  Abundance  of  presents  were  cast  upon  it,  and  at  last  tho  fire  was 
put  to  it  by  Caracnlla  and  Geta;  and  that  the  ashes  were  collected  and  re- 
ceived into  an  urn  of  porphyry,  carried  to  Rome,  and  deposited  in  the  tomb 
of  the  Antonines. 

All  the  writers  who  have  described  York  have  dwelt  with  much  exultation 
on  tho  magnificence  of  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Severus.  The  funeral  pile  is 
stated  to  have  been  erected  beyond  the  village  of  Holgate,  about  1|  mile  west 
of  the  city,  and  the  eminence  now  called  Severus  Hill  is  doubtless  indebted  for 
its  present  appellation  to  its  connection,  in  some  way,  with  that  funeral  cere- 
mony.* Drake  is  of  opinion  that  this  mount  or  tumuli,  where  the  funeral 
rites  were  performed,  was  raised  by  the  soldiers  that  the  memory  of  their 


• When  a Roman  died,  his  body  was  laid  out  and  washed,  and  a small  coin  was  placed 
in  his  mouth,  which  it  was  supposed  he  would  require  to  pay  his  passage  in  Charon  s 

boat.  If  tho  corpse  was  to  be  burnt,  it  was  carried  on  the  day  of  the  funeml  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  funeral  pile,  which  was  raised  in  the  place  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
called  the  ustrinum.  The  pile,  called 
wood ; and  when  the  body  had  been  placed 
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great  captain  might  survive  in  Britain ; but  other  historians  maintain  that 
the  hill  is  a natural  elevation  on  the  face  of  the  country ; and  recent  excava- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  large  reservoir  for  the  new  waterworks, 
have  confirmed  that  opinion. 

After  the  death  of  Severus,  his  two  sous,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of 
their  father,  jointly  assumed  the  imperial  purple;  but  the  elder  brother, 
Caracalla,  a man  of  vile  disposition,  perceiving  that  his  half-brother,  Geta, 
was  in  much  favour  with  the  army,  on  a slight  pretence  of  mutiny,  ordered 
no  less  than  20,000  soldiers  and  persons  of  both  sexes,  whom  he  considered 
as  Geta’s  friends,  to  be  put  to  death;  and  with  his  own  hands  he  murdered 
Geta  in  the  arms  of  his  mother.!  This  monster  then  returned  to  Rome, 
from  whence  he  went  to  Syria,  where  he  was  assassinated  at  the  instigation 
of  Opillius  Macrinus,  by  Martialis,  a desperate  soldier,  who  had  been  refused 
the  rank  of  centurion. 

For  a considerable  time  no  occurrence  of  importance  took  place  in  Britain, 
though  the  Sixth  Legion  continued  at  York.  But  the  country  north  of  the 
Humber,  where  the  Romans  had  settled  in  great  numbers,  began  to  assumo 
a beautiful  aspect.  They  cleared  the  woods,  drained  the  marshes,  built  or 
improved  all  the  principal  towns ; the  cheerless  cabin  of  the  British  chief  was 
exchanged  for  the  Roman  Villa,  with  its  decorated  porticoes  and  tesselatcd 
pavements ; and  somo  of  the  most  important  Roman  stations  wero  scattered 
over  the  once  wild  haunts  of  the  fierce  Brigantcs. 

In  the  year  287,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian,  Carausius, 
a Briton,  who  liad  the  command  of  a fleet  on  the  Belgic  coast,  passed  over 
into  Britain ; assumed  the  imperial  purple,  and  set  at  defiance  the  whole 
power  of  Rome.  He  is  said  to  have  been  proclaimed  Emperor  at  Y'ork. 
This  usurper  overcame,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Piets  and  Scots,  with 
whom  he  leagued,  Quintus  Bassianus,  a Roman  Lieutenant,  who  was  sent 
over  by  the  Emperor,  to  dispossess  and  destroy  him.  After  reigning  for 
seven  years,  an  independent  Emporor  of  Britain,  ho  was  treacherously  mur- 
dered at  York,  by  his  friend  Alectus,  who  appears  to  have  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  Emperor  in  that  city.  Both  of  these  usurpers  were  of  plebeian 

t Although  it  has  boon  generally  agreed  by  local  historians,  thnt  tho  murder  of  Geta 
and  Papinius  by  Caracalla  took  place  at  York,  Gibbou,  in  his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  (chap.  vi.  pp.  52,  53),  seems  to  be  quite  unconscious  that  any  difference 
of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  whether  it  happened  at  York  or  at  Rome.  The  silence  of  such 
an  authority,  on  a question  incidentally  so  important  to  the  accuracy  of  his  history,  is 
very  ominous  of  the  invalidity  of  the  claim  of  York  to  have  witnessed  the  assassination, 
as  well  as  the  death  and  deification  of  some  of  the  masters  of  the  world. — York  Guide. 
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origin.  Some  authors  assert  that  Alectus  was  murdered  by  Asclepiodotus, 
who  also  seized  on  the  government  of  Britain,  whilst  others  contend  that 
Alectus  reigned  until  Constautius,  sumamed  Chlorus,  was  elected  Emperor 
at  Rome,  in  a.d.  304,  when  the  latter  came  over  immediately  to  Britain,  and 
slew  him  with  a sword  of  his  own  making — he  (Alectus)  having  been,  as  it 
is  asserted,  in  early  life  a whitesmith.  Constantius,  though  but  a senator  of 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  was  of  imperial  descent ; and  having  some 
years  before  visited  this  island  in  the  character  of  Proprietor,  is  said  to  have 
married  Helena,  or  Helen,  a British  princess — but  that  Helen  was  of  British 
origin,  appears  to  be  a mere  fable.  Constantius  and  Helena  were,  however, 
the  parents  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  first  Christian  Emperor  of  Rome, 
who  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  York,  in  the  year  379, 
until  Niebuhr  published  his  “ Lectures  on  the  History  of  Rome,"  wherein  he 
shows  that  in  all  probability,  Naissus,  in  Mcesia,  was  tlie  place  of  his  birth. 

Drake,  and  other  local  historians,  seem  very  desirous  to  prove  that  Con- 
stantine the  Great  was  bom  in  York  during  one  of  the  expeditions  of  his 
father  to  Britain,  but  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  many  circumstances 
of  this  nature,  connected  with  history  so  many  centuries  ago — especially  when 
historians  are  found  vicing  with  each  other  in  giving,  as  they  think,  an  im- 
portance to  the  city  to  which,  in  many  instances,  it  has  no  claim.  In  the 
instance  before  us,  Gibbon,  in  a note  to  the  14th  chapter  of  his  Decline  and 
Fall,  destroys  any  lingering  inclination,  which  a partial  citizen  might  retain, 
to  believe  that  such  was  the  case. 

Constantius  resided  at  the  Imperial  Palace  at  York  for  two  years,  and  died 
there  on  the  35th  of  July,  306,  “fifteen  months  after  he  had  received  the 
title  of  Augustus,  and  almost  fourteen  years  and  a half  after  he  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.”*  The  ceremony  of  the  deification  of  the 
remains  of  Constantius  was  performed  with  the  usual  splendour  at  Y ork ; — 
Drake  has  collected,  with  great  diligence,  an  account  of  the  costly  character 
of  the  solemnities.)  Several  medals  in  memory  of  Constantius  were  struck 
on  this  occasion,  which  havo  the  head  of  the  Emperor  r datum  et  laureatxm ; 
and  this  inscription,  “ Divo  Constantio  Pio."  On  the  reverse  is  an  altar 
with  an  eagle  on  each  side  of  it,  holding  a label  in  their  beaks  between  them, 
inscribed  “Memoria  Felix." 

There  was  a local  tradition  that  the  um  containing  the  ashes  of  Constan- 
tius, was  deposited  in  a vault  beneath  the  church  of  St.  Helen-on-the-YValls, 

• Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  xiv.  p.  159. 

♦ E borne  uni,  p.  4:). 
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York ; that  it  was  discovered  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ; and  that 
the  urn  was  preserved  for  some  time  in  that  church. 

Constantino  the  Great,  the  son  and  successor  of  Constantins,  is  said  to 
have  taken  great  pains  to  be  present  at  his  father's  death,  the  better  to  secure 
the  favour  of  the  British  legions.  Gibbon  relates  the  arts  by  which  ho 
induced  the  imperial  authorities  in  Eboracum  to  proclaim  him  Emperor  of 
the  West.  However,  it  is  certain  that  he  assumed  the  imperial  purple  at 
York,  with  the  titles  of  Cwsar  and  Augustus,  and  that  there  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a Tufa,  or  golden  globe,  as  a symbol  of  his  sovereignty  over  the 
island  of  Britain.  He  prized  this  emblem  highly,  and  upon  his  conversion 
to  Christianity,  had  a cross  placed  upon  it,  and  had  it  carried  in: fore  him  in 
all  his  processions.  The  Tufa  has  been  the  usual  sign  of  royalty,  in  England, 
since  that  period,  and  is  considered  part  of  the  regalia. 

Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  ho  not  only  left 
Britain,  but  Europe  also;  and  removed  the  seat  of  empiro  from  Rome  to 
Byzantium,  called  afterwards  from  him,  Constantinople. 

In  812,  Coustantiue  renounced  paganism,  and  embraced  Christianity,  and 
in  the  following  year,  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  he  made  a solemn  declara- 
tion of  his  sentiments  in  the  celebrated  edict  of  Milan,  restored  peace  to  the 
Christian  church,  and  promulgated  the  principle  of  religious  liberty. 

Eusebius  ascribes  the  conversion  of  Constantine  to  the  miraculous  sign  of 
a cross,  which  was  displayed  in  the  heavens,  with  the  legend,  “ In  hoc  Siyno 
Vincis  ” (By  this  sign  thou  sholt  conquer!,  while  he  meditated  and  prepared 
the  Italian  expedition. 

The  Britons  remained  qniet  till  the  year  326,  when  they  revolted,  and  the 
Scots  having  come  to  their  assistance,  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of 
Traherus,  their  Lieutenant,  were  defeated,  and  Octavius,  the  British  chief, 
was  crowned  King  of  all  Britain,  in  York. 

After  this,  Octavius  ungratefully  sought  to  dispossess  his  benefactors,  the 
Piets  and  Scots,  of  that  part  of  the  country'  allotted  to  them  by  Casarius ; 
but  the  King  of  Scotland  being  informed  of  his  intention,  came  suddenly 
upon  him,  and  compelled  him  to  flee  to  Norway. 

The  exact  date  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain  is  involved 
in  obscurity,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Some  writers  placo 
the  date  of  its  introduction  at  a very  early  period  after  the  death  of  our  Lord. 
A manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  says,  “In  the  31st  year  after  the 
Crucifixion,  twelve  disciples  of  St.  Philip  the  Apostle,  of  whom  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  was  the  head,  came  into  this  land,  and  preached  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  to  King  Arviragns,  who  denied  them.  But  they  obtained  from 
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him  this  spot  (Glastonbury),  with  twelve  hides  of  land,  whereon  they  erected 
the  first  church  in  the  kingdom."  /rent,  Speed,  Camden,  and  others,  assert 
that  the  gospel  was  preached  here  by  Joseph  of  Arimathca  in  the  time  of 
Suetonius,  and  by  Simon  Zelotes  in  the  time  of  Agricola;  whilst  some 
authors  pronounce  that  Christianity  was  planted  in  this  island  by  St.  Paul, 
and  some  of  the  other  Apostles.  The  chronicler  of  Dover  Castle  says,  “ In 
the  year  of  grace  180,  reigned  in  Britain,  Lucius.  He  became  a Christian 
under  Pope  Eleutherius,  and  served  God,  and  advanced  Holy  Church  as 
much  as  he  could.  Amongst  other  benefits  he  made  a church  in  the  said 
castle,  where  the  people  of  the  town  might  receive  the  sacraments.”*  The 
same  chronicler  then  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  dreary  period  of  the  Saxon  inva- 
sion under  Hengist,  when  “ the  Pagan  people  destroyed  the  churches 
throughout  the  land,  and  thrust  out  the  Christians." 

William  of  Malmsbury  records  as  a remarkable  piece  of  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity, that  when  St.  Philip  the  Apostle  was  in  Gaul,  promulgating  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  received  information  that  all  those  horrid  super- 
stitions which  he  had  observed  in  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  and  had 
vainly  endeavoured,  with  the  utmost  labour  and  difficulty,  to  overcome, 
originated  from  a little  island  at  no  great  distance  from  the  continent,  named 
Britain.  Thither  he  immediately  resolved  to  extend  the  influence  of  his 
precepts,  and  despatched  twelve  of  his  companions  and  followers,  appointing 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who,  not  long  before,  had  taken  his  Saviour  from  the 
cross,  to  superintend  the  sacred  embassy.  On  their  arrival,  the  Homan 
General,  V espasian,  who  was  tarrying  at  the  court  of  Arviragus  and  Givenissa, 
interested  himself  very  warmly  in  their  behalf  with  both  the  King  and  Queen ; 
and  at  his  request  the  royal  protection  was  granted  to  the  strangers,  and 
they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Arviragus;  who,  to  compensate  them  for 
their  hard  and  toilsome  journey,  bestowed  on  them,  for  a place  of  habitation, 
a small  island,  which  then  lay  waste  and  untilled,  surrounded  by  bogs  and 
morasses.  To  each  of  the  twelve  followers  of  St.  Joseph,  ho  appointed  there 
a certain  portion  of  land  called  a hide,  sufficient  for  one  family  to  live  upon, 
and  composing  altogether  a territory  to  this  day,  denominated  “ the  Twelve 
Hides  of  Glaston.” 

Mrs.  M.  Hall,  in  her  recently-published  Lives  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Queens, 
says,  “ The  account  of  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  sin- 
gular and  romantic  as  it  may  seem,  is  not  undeserving  of  attention,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  west ; and 

• See  Appendix,  No.  I.,  to  Dugdalo's  Account  of  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Martin. 
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we  have  excellent  authority  for  believing  that  some  of  the  Apostles  actually 
preached  to  the  Britons.  Theodoret,  who  asserts  this,  declares  the  Britons 
were  converts  to  St  Paul ; and  states  that  Aristobulus,  a Bishop  ordained  by 
St  Paul,  and  sent  to  Britain  as  a missionary,  was  martyred  a.d.  50.  There 
is,  indeed,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Christian  faith  was  early  promul- 
gated in  Britain,  and  many  converts  made  prior  to  the  defeat  of  Queen 
Boadicea.  If  Vespasian  was  at  all  instrumental  in  establishing  it  here,  it  is 
singular  enough,  as  his  son  Titus  was  the  destroyer  of  Jerusalem,  and  dis- 
perser of  the  Jews  throughout  the  world.” 

The  Fabyan  Chronicle  says,  “Lucius,  or  Lucy,  the  sone  of  Coilus,  was 
made  King  of  Brytons  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord,  C.  lxxx.  The  whiche  in  all 
actes  and  dedyes  of  goodness  followed  his  forefaders  in  suclie  wyse,  that  he 
of  all  men  was  beloued  and  drad.  Of  this  is  lytell  or  none  acte  notable  put 
in  memory,  except  that  all  wryters  agree  that  this  Lucius  sent  to  Eleutlie- 
rius,  then  Pope  of  Rome,  certayne  pistles  or  letters,  prayinge  hym  that  he 
and  his  Brytons  myghto  be  roceyved  to  the  faytho  of  Crist’s  Churche; 
whereof  the  Pope  beynge  very  joyous  and  gladde,  sent  into  Brytaync  .ii.  noble 
clerkes,  named  Faganus  and  Damianus,  or  after  some  Fugacius  and  Dimia- 
nus;  these  .ii.  good  and  vertuous  clerkes  were  honourably  receyued  by 
Lucius,  the  whiche,  by  ther  good  Doctryne  and  vertuous  ensamples  gyuynge, 
conuertyd  the  Kingc,  and  a great  parte  of  the  Brytons.”* 

The  \ enerablc  Bede,  who  wrote  his  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury, “and  whose  learning,”  says  the  author  of  Bf.verlac,  “would  make  his 
authority  respectable  in  any  age,”  tells  us  that  the  Christian  faith  was 
preached  in  Britain,  and  the  first  hierarchy  established  by  the  missionaries 
sent  in  a.d.  170,  by  Pope  Eleutherius,  at  the  request  of  Lucius,  a British 
King.f  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  St.  Gildas  the  Wise,  who  flourished 
a.d.  495;  and  who  observes,  like  Bede,  that  the  Britons  preserved  the  faith 
in  tranquillity  from  that  time  until  the  persecution  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Diocletian  in  808,  when  St.  Alban  and  so  many  others  suffered  martyrdom.; 

Three  British  Bishops, — Eborius  of  York,  Restitutus  of  London,  and 
Adelphius  of  Richborough — attended  the  first  ecclesiastical  council  at  Arles, 
which  was  called  by  Constantine  the  Great,  to  condemn  the  heresy  of  the 
Donatists  in  a.d.  314.  According  to  the  accounts  of  that  Council,  published 
by  Simon  of  Paris,  the  Bishop  of  York  signed  himself  “Eborius  Episcopels  de 

* Fabyan  Chronicle,  p.  38. 

♦ Eccles.  Hist,  Book  i,  chap.  iv.  Bede  tells  us  that  in  the  4th  century  the  monastery 
of  Bangor,  near  Chester,  contained  more  than  2,000  monks. 

! Bellarm.  de  Scrip  Eccles.;  also  Usher  Eccles.  Brit.  Antiq.,  cap.  v. 
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Civitate  Eboraceiiti."*  British  Bishops,  wo  aro  likewise  told,  attended  the 
Council  of  Nice  in  the  year  325;  and  at  that  of  Sardica  in  317.  The  first 
direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  structures,  dedicated  to  the  Christian  wor- 
ship in  York,  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  events  which  occurred  in 
that  city  during  the  struggles  between  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons.  York 
was  then  frequently  taken  and  re-taken,  and  sutfered  severely  in  various 
sieges,  for  the  different  conquerors  took  but  little  pains  to  keep  in  repair  the 
various  buildings  erected  by  the  Romans. 

Ambrosius,  the  British  King,  held  a council  of  his  princes  and  nobles  at 
York,  and  ordered,  we  are  told,  the  churches,  destroyed  or  injured  by  tho 
Pagans,  to  be  re-built.  King  Arthur,  who  is  said  to  have  celebrated  the  first 
Christmas  ever  kept  in  this  country,  at  York  in  a.d.  521,  gave  similar 
directions. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  some  writers  deny  the  whole  of  the  above  evidence 
altogether.  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  a most  zealous  and  skilful  antiquary,  iu 
liis  excellent  work  on  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain,!  fells  us,  that  amongst 
the  immense  number  of  altars  and  inscriptions  of  temples,  and  with  so  many 
hundreds  of  Homan  sepulchres  and  graves  as  have  been  opened  in  this 
country,  not  a single  trace  is  to  be  found  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  “ We 
seem  driven  by  these  circumstances  to  the  unavoidable  conclusion,”  he  writes, 
“ that  Christianity  was  not  established  in  Roman  Britain,  although  it  is  a 
conclusion  totally  at  variance  with  the  preconceived  notions  into  which  we 
have  been  led  by  the  ecclesiastical  historians.”  The  same  learned  writer,  after 
examining  the  subject,  is  of  opinion  that  the  few  allusions  to  Britain  in  the 
earlier  Christian  writers,  ought  to  be  considered  as  little  better  than  flourishes 
of  rhetoric.  “ Britain,"  he  says,  “ was  the  western  extremity  of  the  known 
world,  and  when  the  zealous  preacher  wished  to  impress  on  his  hearers  or 
readers,  the  widely  extended  success  of  the  Gospel,  he  would  tell  them  that 
it  extended  from  India  to  Britain,  without  considering  much  whether  he  was 
literally  correct  in  saying  that  there  were  Christians  iu  either  of  these  two 
extremes.  Wo  must  probably  consider  in  this  light  certain  passages  in 
Tertullian,  Origin,  Jerome,  and  others.”  With  respect  to  the  alleged  pre- 
sence of  British  Bishops  at  the  Council  of  Arles,  he  thinks  that  the  lists 
printed  in  the  Collections  of  Councils  is  extremely  suspicious,  and  looks  very 
like  the  invention  of  a later  period.  “ In  the  year  360,  under  the  Emperor 
Constantius,  a council  was  called  at  Armiuum  (Rimini),  in  Italy,  on  account 

• Camden’s  Britannia,  Gough's  edition. 

+ The  CeU,  the  Saxon,  aiul  the  Roman,  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  A'C., 
pp.  290,  Ac. 
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of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  four  hun- 
dred Bishops.  The  prelates  assembled  on  this  occasion  were  to  be  supported 
at  the  public  expense,  but  we  are  told  by  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  Sulpicius 
Severus,  who  wrote  about  forty  years  afterwards,  that  ‘ this  seemed  unbe- 
coming to  the  Bishops  of  Aquitaine,  Gaul,  and  Britain ; and  they  choose 
rather  to  live  at  their  own  charge,  than  at  the  public  expense.  Three  only 
from  Britain,  on  account  of  their  poverty,  made  use  of  the  public  provision ; 
for,  though  the  other  Bishops  offered  to  make  a subscription  for  them,  they 
thought  it  more  becoming  to  ho  indebted  to  the  public  purse,  than  to  be  a 
burden  upon  individuals.’  If  this  account  be  true,  and  three  Bishops  really 
went  from  Britain,  they  were  perhaps  only  missionaries,  whose  converts  were 
too  few  and  too  poor  to  bo  able  to  support  them.”  Mr.  Wright  thinks  it  not 
unlikely  that  the  three  names  of  British  Bishops  “ pretended  to  have  been 
at  the  Council  of  Arles,  had  been  made  to  answer  to  the  three  Bishops  men- 
tioned by  Sulpicius  Soverus and  he  treats  the  above  accounts,  in  which 
occur  the  names  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  St.  Paul,  King  Lucius,  and  Pope 
Eleutherius,  as  legendary  stories  resting  upon  no  authority,  and  which  will 
not  bear  criticism.  He  also  refuses  to  believe  in  the  “ pretended  persecution 
in  Britain  under  Diocletian;”  but  we  think  his  reasons  for  denying  it  are  not 
very  strong.  “A  persecution  of  the  Christians,”  ho  argues,  “is  not  likely  to 
have  taken  place  under  the  orders  of  the  tolerant  Constantins,  who  was 
Governor  of  Britain  when  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  commenced,  and  who 
became  Emperor  two  years  later,  and  in  another  year  left  his  title  to  liis  son 
Constantine."  Constantius  may  have  been  tolerant,  but  ho  was  a Pagan, 
and  the  representative  and  servant  of  the  persecuting  tyrant  Diocletian ; and 
that  he  (Constantius)  became  Emperor  two  years  afterwards,  and  that  after 
his  death  his  son  became  a Christian,  seems  but  a poor  cause  for  supposing 
that  he  refused  to  carry  out  the  rule  of  his  master  in  persecuting  the 
Christians. 

Our  antiquary  entertains  strong  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  work 
attributed  to  Gildas,  on  which  chiefly  our  notions  of  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  into  Roman  Britain  are  founded.  “ If  the  authority  of  such 
writers  be  worth  anything,”  he  adds,  “ we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  at 
least  after  the  age  of  Constantine,  Roman  Britain  was  a Christian  country ; 
that  it  was  filled  with  churches,  clergy,  and  bishops,  and,  in  fact,  that  Pa- 
ganism had  been  abolished  throughout  the  land.  We  should  imagine  that 
the  invaders,  under  whom  the  Roman  power  fell,  found  nothing  but  Christian 
altars  to  overthrow,  and  temples  of  Christ  to  demolish.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  how  utterly  at  variance  such  a statement  is  with  the  result 
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of  antiquarian  researches ; not  a trace  of  Christianity  being  to  be  found 
among  the  innumerable  religious  and  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Roman 
period,  found  in  Britain.” 

But  at  whatever  period  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  were  first 
preached  in  this  kingdom,  it  seems  certain  that  it  had  been  quite  extirpated, 
and  that  idolatry  had  spread  itself  entirely  over  the  land,  when  Pope  Gregory 
the  Gnat  sent  hither  Augustine  and  his  fellow-labourers  to  spread  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel,  in  the  year  590. 

The  Roman  government  in  Britain  was  vested  in  a Prefect,  or  Propraetor, 
who  possessed  the  whole,  administrative  power,  judicial  and  military ; a 
Quaestor  or  Procurator,  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  to  arrange  the  affairs  of 
the  revenue ; and  a numerous  army  of  legionaries  and  auxiliaries  secured 
the  obedience  of  the  people,  and  protected  the  country  from  foreign  invasion. 
In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  both  the  form  of  government  and  the  territorial 
divisions  were  altered.  That  monarch  divided  his  vast  dominions  into  four 
prefectures — Italy,  Gaul,  the  East,  and  Illyria.  Britain  was  included  in  the 
prefecture  of  Gaul,  and  the  deputy  of  that  prefect  resided  at  York,  and  was 
called  the  Vicar  of  Britain.  His  subordinates  were  the  consulars  of  Yalentia 
and  Maxima  Casariensis;  and  the  presidents  of  the  sub-divisions  called 
Flavia,  Britannia  Prima,  and  Britannia  Secunda.  The  superintendence  of 
the  army  was  committed  to  three  Dukes;  the  first  commanded  from  the 
north  frontier  to  the  Humber;  the  second,  with  the  title  of  Count  of  the 
Saxon  Shore,  the  troops  on  the  coast  from  the  Humber  to  the  Land’s  End  in 
Cornwall;  and  the  third,  the  Count  of  Britain,  commanded  the  garrison  in 
the  interior. 

Throughout  the  provinces  were  scattered  a great  number  of  inhabited 
towns,  and  military  posts,  the  names  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Itineraries  of  Richard  and  Antoninus.  They  were  partly  of  British  and 
partly  of  Roman  origin;  and  were  divided  into  four  classes,  gradually  descen- 
ding in  the  scale  of  privilege  and  importance.  The  Colonies  claimed  the  first 
rank,  and  were  inhabited  by  veterans  rewarded  by  the  lands  of  the  conquered 
nations.  Each  colony  was  a miniature  representation  of  the  parent  city. 
It  adopted  the  samo  customs,  and  was  governed  by  the  samo  laws.  In 
Britain  there  were  nine  of  these  establishments,  two  of  civil  and  seven  of  a 
military  description,  namely,  Riehborough,  London,  Colchester,  Bath,  Glou- 
cester, Caerleon,  Chester,  Lincoln,  and  Chesterfield.  The  towns  of  the 
second  class  were  called  Municipia,  aud  were  occupied  by  Roman  citizens. 
The  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Colonies  were  nearly  equalled,  and  in  some 
respects  surpassed  by  the  privileges  of  these  municipal  cities,  the  inhabitants 
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of  which  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  imperial  statutes,  and 
possessed  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  magistrates,  and  of  enacting  their 
owu  laws.  Privileges  so  valuable  were  reserved  for  the  reward  of  extraordi- 
nary merit,  and  Britain  could  only  boast  of  two  Municipia — Verulam  (near 
the  present  town  of  St  Albans)  and  York.  The  Latin  Cities  were  the  next 
in  rank,  and  their  inhabitants  had  the  right  of  electing  their  own  magis- 
trates annually ; and  the  Stipendiary  Towns  were  charged  with  the  imperial 
tribute  from  which  the  other  towns  were  exempt.  These  distinctions  were 
however  gradually  abolished.  Antoninus  granted  to  every  provincial  of  rank 
and  opulence  the  freedom  of  the  city ; and  Caracalla  extended  the  indulgence 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  natives. 

The  science  of  agriculture  seems  to  have  made  great  progress  about  this 
time,  for  Tacitus  observes,  that,  except  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  some  other 
fruits  peculiar  to  the  hotter  climates,  this  country  produces  all  things  else  in 
great  plenty ; and  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  in  coining  up,  are  forward,  but 
very  slow  in  ripening;  the  cause  of  which  is  the  excessive  moisture  of  the 
earth  and  air;  and  Strabo  observes,  that  our  air  is  more  subject  to  rain 
than  snow. 

Camden  says,  that  so  happy  is  Britain  in  a most  plentiful  product  of  all 
sorts  of  grain,  that  Orpheus  (or  more  truly  Onamacritus)  hath  called  it  the 
very  seat  of  Ceres;  and,  continues  the  same  writer,  “former  times  this  was 
as  it  were  the  granary  and  magazine  of  the  Western  Empire,  for  from  hence 
the  Homans  were  wont  every  year,  in  800  vessels  larger  than  barks,  to  trans- 
port vast  quantities  of  corn,  for  the  supply  of  their  armies  in  garrison  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Germany.”  He  also  quotes  an  enconium  on  Britain,  from  an 
old  orator,  in  a panegyric  to  Constantine,  thus,  “ O fortunate  Britain,  the 
most  happy  country  in  the  world,  iu  that  thou  didst  first  behold  Constantine 
our  Emperor.  Thee  hath  Nature  deservedly  enriched  with  the  choicest 
blessings  of  heaven  and  earth.  Thou  neither  feelest  the  excessive  colds  of 
winter,  nor  the  scorching  heats  of  summer.  Thy  harvests  reward  thy  labours 
with  so  vast  an  increase,  as  to  supply  thy  tables  with  bread,  and  thy  cellars 
with  liquor.  Thy  woods  have  no  savage  beasts ; no  serpents  harbour  there 
to  hurt  the  traveller.  Innumerable  are  thy  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  flocks  of 
sheep,  which  feed  thee  plentifully,  and  clothe  thee  richly.  And  as  to  the 
comforts  of  life,  the  days  are  long,  and  no  night  passes  without  some  glimpse 
of  light.  For  whilst  those  utmost  plains  of  the  sea  shore  are  so  flat  and  low 
as  not  to  cast  a shadow  to  create  night,  they  never  lose  tho  sight  of  the 
heavens  and  stars ; but  the  sun,  which  to  us  appears  to  set,  seems  there  only 
to  pass  by.” 
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Caledonians,  or  Piets  and  Scots,*  who  in  861  renewed  their  attacks:  and 
the  country  was  at  the  same  time  harnessed  by  the  Saxons,  whose  predatory 
descents  on  the  coast  indicated  their  intention  of  seizing  on  a dominion, 
which  imperial  Home  now  held  with  a feeble  hand. 

Internal  dissensions,  and  external  assaults,  were  now  hasting  fast  the 
downfall  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  and  in  a.d.  420,  the  Romans  finally  relin- 
quished all  possession,  power,  and  authority,  in  Britain,  in  the  481st  year 
after  Cmsar’s  coming  over.  “The  tyrants  had  left  none  hut  half  foreigners 
in  our  fields,  writes  William  of  Malmsbury,  “None  hut  gluttons  and  de- 
bauchees in  our  cities;  Britain  robbed  of  the  support  of  her  vigorous  youth, 
and  tho  benefit  of  the  liberal  arts,  became  a prey  to  her  neighbours,  who  laid 
long  marked  her  out  for  destruction.  For  immediately  after,  multitudes  lost 
their  li\e8  by  the  incursions  of  the  Piets  and  Scots,  villages  were  burnt,  cities 
demolished,  and  all  things  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  island  were  greatly  perplexed,  and  thought  it  better  to  trust  to  anything 
than  a battle:  some  of  them  tied  to  the  mountains,  others  having  buried 
their  treasures,  many  of  which  have  been  dug  up  in  our  age,  betook  them- 
selves to  Rome  for  assistance.” 


• Scotland,  tho  ancient  name  of  which  was  Caledonia,  was  first  inhabited  by  a people 
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who  . nine  Irom  Scythia  or  Scandinavia,  which  now  includes  Norway,  Sweden,  and  part 
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Many  striking  evidences  of  the  stupendous  public  works  accomplished  by 
the  Romans  during  their  residence  in  this  country  still  remain.  “ Like  a 
conqueror  of  modern  times,  they  bestowed  extraordinary  attention  on  their 
public  roads  and  walls,  and  at  a distance  of  1,400  years,  we  can  trace  in 
legible  characters  around  us,  the  labours  of  the  mistress  of  the  world."  The 
Roman  veterans  were  no  less  famed  for  their  valour  in  the  held  than  for  their 
knowledge  and  assiduity  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  for  they  fought  and 
laboured  with  equal'skill  and  vigour,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this 
wise  policy  of  keeping  the  soldiery  usefully  employed  in  time  of  peace,  should 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  modern  European  nations. 

The  Sixth  Legion,  called  Legia  Sexla  Victrix,  remained  at  York,  until  the 
final  desertion  of  the  island  by  the  Romans.  This  legion  was  brought  out 
of  Germany  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  its  station  at  York  may  easily  be 
traced  for  a period  of  more  than  300  years.  The  ninth  legion  was  ulso 
stationed  at  York,  but  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  early  dissolved, 
and  incorporated  with  the  sixth.  This  legion  consisted  of  six  to  seven 
thousand  troops,  of  which  about  one-tenth  part  was  horse,  and  tliu  remainder 
foot  soldiers. 

The  Roman  soldiers  employed  much  of  their  leisure  hours  in  perpetuating 
their  names,  or  complimenting  their  victorious  leaders  by  monumental 
inscriptions ; and  also  by  inscriptions  commemorative  of  the  completion  of 
buildings  and  public  works:  and  in  erecting  and  inscribing  statues  in  honour 
of  their  principal  deities;  but  after  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion 
these  statues  were  destroyed.  Many  Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  stations,  where  they  had  been  secreted  either  by 
the  Roman  soldiers,  or  by  the  affrighted  Britons,  when  the  northern  tribes 
or  the  Saxon  invaders  burst  in  upon  their  country,  and  razed  their  towns  to 
the  ground. 

Roman  Hoads. — The  Romans  bestowed  very  great  attention,  labour,  and 
expense  on  their  public  highways,  which  generally  consisted  of  a regular' 
pavement,  formed  by  large  boulder  stones  or  fragments  of  rock,  embedded  in 
gravel,  and  varied  in  width  from  four  to  fourteen  yards,  and  were  carried 
over  rivers,  not  by  bridges,  but  by  fords. 

1 he  four  principal  Roman  military  roads  which  traverse  Britain  were  the 
Waiting,  or  Watheling  Street;  the  Ermine,  or  llennin  Street;  the  Fossctray; 
and  the  Jcknild  Street.  The  Roman  roads  are  generally  very  direct.  They 
seem  seldom  to  have  turned  out  of  their  course  to  avoid  a hill ; and  ill  some 
instances  we  find  the  Roman  road  proceeding  direct  up  on  acclivity  which 
we  should  not  encounter  at  the  present  day.  A Roman  read  runs  over  the 
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top  of  one  of  the  mountains  of  Westmorland,  almost  2,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  which  is  named  from  its  elevation,  High  Street. 

The  Watting  Street,*  which  divided  England  in  length,  commenced  at  the 
port  of  Rutupia,  now  Richborough,  in  Kent,  and  extended  to  the  limits  of 
the  wall  of  Severus  on  the  Tyne,  intersecting  Yorkshire  from  the  edge  of 
Nottinghamshire,  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  It  is  probable  that  this  great 
highway  entered  the  county  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bawtry,  but 
the  exact  point  is  not  ascertainable.  It  is  certain,  however,  from  traces,  that 
it  passed  through  Danum,  or  Doncaster,  over  Scawsby  and  Pigburu  Leas  to 
Bamsdale,  through  Pontefract  Park  to  Castleford,  the  ancient  Legioliuni. f 
From  this  station  it  continued  to  Calcaria,  now  Tadcaster,  and  from  thence 
to  Eboracum  (York),  the  chief  seat  of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain.  From 
this  city  it  was  carried  on  to  Isurium  (Aldborougli),  where  it  crossed  tho 
river,  and  thence  by  Leeming  Lane  to  Cattaracton,  now  Catterick  Bridge. 
Crossing  over  the  Swale,  it  turned  more  to  the  northward,  and  passing  over 
the  Tees  at  Ad  Tisam  (Piersebridge),  it  entered  the  county  of  Durham,  and 
thence  continued  to  the  Roman  wall. 

The  Ermine  Street  extended  from  London  to  Lincoln  and  Warrington, 
crossing  Northamptonshire  at  Castor,  and  passing  through  Yorkshire.  Tho 
Fosseiray  led  from  Bath  to  Lincoln  and  Newark;  and  the  Ickneld,  or  Icbiild 
Street,  extended  from  Caistor,  in  Norfolk,  through  Colchester  to  Lincoln. 

Besides  the  Watling  Street  and  Ermine  Street,  several  other  Roman  roads 
ran  through  the  Ager  Ehoracemis,  or  province  of  York,  in  various  directions, 
and  for  the  discovery  of  some  of  them,  as  also  many  other  Roman  works,  we 

• The  etymology  of  this,  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  roads,  has  caused  much  discussion 
amongst  antiquarians.  Hovedcn  thinks  that  it  was  called  tho  Watling  Street,  from 
Watlio  or  Watida,  a British  King.  Whittaker,  the  Manchester  historian,  and  Stukcley 
are  of  opinion  that  it  was  tho  Guetheling  road — Sara  Guethelin,  ortho  road  of  the  Irish, 
the  G being  pronounced  as  a W.  Camden  thinks  that  it  derives  its  nnmc  from  an  un- 
known Vitcllianns,  but  that  its  etymology  is  from  the  Saxon  Wadla,  a beggar,  becauso 
this  road  was  the  resort  of  such  people  for  the  charity  of  travellers.  Spelman  fancies  it 
was  called  Werlam-Street,  from  its  passing  through  Verulam.  Somner  derives  the  name 
from  the  Belgic  Wentelin,  while  Baxter  contends  that  it  was  made  by  tho  original 
Britons.  Dr.  Wilkes  says,  that  it  was  more  indented  and  crooked  than  other  Roman 
roads  usually  are,  and  supposes  that  it  was  formed  of  wattles,  which  was  the  idea  also  of 
Pointer.  A learned  writer  in  tho  Mirror  for  1829,  contends  that  it  is  a Roman  road 
made  from  station  to  station,  and  hence  its  deviation  from  a straight  line,  which  in 
many  parts  is  so  apparent.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  it  was  planned  and  formed  by 
Vespasian,  the  celebrated  Roman  general  in  Britain,  after  the  various  stations  through 
tho  kingdom  were  finished,  and  that  he  named  it,  in  compliment  to  the  Emperor 
Vitellius,  VUetlii  Strata  Via,  Walling-Street  Way. 

i Boothroyd's  Hist.  Pontefract,  p.  12. 
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ire  mainly  indebted  to  the  industry  of  Francis  Drake,  Esq.,  the  learned 
antiquary  of  the  city  of  York,  and  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Leman.  A military 
road  led  from  Manctmium,  or  Manchester,  to  York,  passing  through  the 
township  of  Stainland,  near  Halifax,  by  the  way  of  Cambodunum,  supposed 
to  be  Almondbury,  near  Huddersfield.  It  kept  the  Colder  on  its  left  till  it 
crossed  that  river  about  a mile  below  Dewsbury,  where  it  fell  in  with  tho 
turnpike  road  to  Wakefield.  From  this  place  it  kept  the  direction  of  the 
present  highway,  half  the  way  to  Pontefract,  and  then  inclining  to  the  left, 
joined  the  great  military  road  from  Doncaster  to  York. 

Another  of  these  Roman  ways  ran  from  Chesterfield,  by  way  of  Sheffield, 
Barnsley,  Hemworth,  and  Acworth,  and  joined  the  Watling  Street  at  Ponte- 
fract ; and  a vicinal  way  appears  to  have  passed  through  Pontefract,  in  a 
southerly  direction,  to  the  villages  of  Darrington,  Wentbridge,  Smeaton, 
Campsall,  and  Hatfield.  There  was  also  a road  from  Manchester,  by  Cam- 
bodunum, Wakefield,  and  the  Street-houses.  A Roman  military  way  ran 
from  York  to  Derventio,  near  Stamford  Bridge,  where  it  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  one  leading  to  Dnnsley  Bay,  the  Dunus  Sinus  of  Ptolemy ; and 
the  other  to  Scarborough  and  Filey.  The  branch  leading  from  Stamford 
Bridge  to  Dunsley  Bay  is  now  called  Wade’s  Causeway,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  Saxon  Duke,  Wada,  who  is  said  to  have  re- 
sided at  a castle  near  tho  coast.  Drake,  in  his  History  of  York,  tells  us  that 
he  “ had  his  first  intelligence  of  this  road,  and  the  camp  upon  it,  from  T. 
Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Pickering,  a gentleman  well  versed  in  this  kind  of 
learning.”  Mr.  Hindenvell,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Robert  King  (who  dis- 
covered the  vestiges  of  the  Dunus  Sinus  road,  in  the  fields  near  the  village 
of  Broughton,  where  eleven  Roman  urns  were  dug  up  in  making  fences  for 
the  enclosure,  and  the  stones  of  the  road  have  been  frequently  ploughed  up), 
gives  a clearer  idea  of  this  highway,  in  the  following  passage : — “ There  was 
also  another  Roman  road  which  passed  westward,  through  the  range  of  towns 
called  Street  towns,  viz: — Appleton-le-Street,  Barton-le-Street,  Ac.  The 
great  Roman  road,  or  Ermine  Street,  continues  by  the  town  of  Barugh,  and 
not  far  from  Thornton  and  Risborough,  to  the  barrows  near  the  little  village  of 
Cawthom,  or  Coldthorn,  where  there  is  a small  spring ; and  a house  in  the 
village  still  retains  the  name  of  Bibo,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  having 
been  a drinking  house  of  the  soldiers  from  the  barrow  camps.  Hence  the 
road  proceeds  to  Stopebeck,  which  it  crosses  in  the  line  of  the  Egton  road, 
and  then  continues,  at  a small  distance  from  that  road,  to  a stone  cross,  called 
Halo  Cross,  which  it  passes  at  about  the  distance  of  forty  yards  on  the  west 
of  the  cross.  It  then  runs  northward  to  Keys-bec,  which  it  crosses  about 
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late  Sir  Christopher  Sykes  discovered  a vestige  of  this  road  at  Sledmere,  in 
levelling  a high  bank,  forming  one  side  of  the  Slade  near  the  Mere.  “ The 
workmen  came  upon  a very  distinct  layer  of  small  gravelly  stones,  at  almost 
two  feet  six  inches  from  the  surface,  laid  in  a convex  form,  nine  feet  wide, 
and  six  or  seven  inches  thick,  in  the  direction  of  a line  between  York  and 
Hunmanby ; but  after  it  ascends  the  hill  from  Sledmere,  it  is  more  in  the 
form  of  an  intrenchment  than  a road,  and  has  probably  Wen  used  at  different 
periods  for  both  purposes.''!  Drake  traces  this  road  from  Sledmere,  by 
NY h arrara -on -le- Street  and  Settrington,  to  Malton  and  York. 

There  was  a Roman  way  from  York  to  the  l’netorium  of  Antoninus,  which 
Camden  places  at  Patriugton.  Drake  fixes  the  first  military  station  from 
N ork,  on  this  road,  at  Derventio,  or  Stainsfordburgh,  now  called  Stamford 
Bridge,  and  the  next  station  at  DeUjdvicia,  now  Londesborough.  From  the 
latter  station,  part  of  the  Ermine  Street,  called  Humber  Street,  ran  south  to 
the  village  of  Brough  (ad  Petuarinm ),  on  the  Humber;  and  from  the  station 
ad  Ahum  on  the  opposite  side  (NVintringlnun),  was  continued  to  Lindutn, 
now  Lincoln. 

Tho  great  military  road  from  York  to  Lincoln,  as  marked  out  iu  the  fifth 
and  eighth  iter  of  Antoninus,  was  by  Danum , (Doncaster),  and  crossed  the 


ana  eigntn  iter  ot  Antoninus,  was  by  Danum,  (Doncaster),  and  crossed  ttie  y„n, 

Trent  at  Littleborough,  the  ancient  Aryolicum.  Thus  did  the  military  roods  w,  - 
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converge  in  every  direction  from  the  extremities  of  the  nrovince  to  Eboracum, 
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at  Alby,  or  Aldbv,  a mile  farther  northward ; and  in  the  East  Hiding,  Petit- 
aria,  at  Beverley,  or  Brough ; Delgovitia,  at  Londesborough  ; and  Pratorium, 
at  Patringtou. 

Traces  of  Roman  Encampments  are  found  in  several  places,  and  will  be 
noticed  under  their  proper  heads  in  this  work.  ( Fora  further  account  of 
Roman  Remains,  see  the  History  of  York,  at  subsequent  pages .J 

After  the  Romans  had  vacated  Britain,  the  country  sunk  into  a state  of 
anarchy,  barbarous  nations  invading  it  frequently,  and  civil  wars  prevailing 
more  and  more  among  the  Britons  themselves,  so  that  it  lay  for  some  time, 
as  it  were,  without  blood  or  spirit,  and  without  any  face  or  appearance  of 
government  While  under  the  dominion  of  the  Homans,  England  and  Wales 
contained  thirty  Cicitates,  or  Seigniories,  governed  by  their  own  magis- 
trates; and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Britons,  when  left  to  themselves, 
established  the  same  number  of  republics.  But  civil  discord  very  soon 
established  military  tyrannies;  and  to  aggravate  these  evils,  the  Piets  and 
Scots  were  continually  renewing  their  attacks  on  the  divided  Britons.  In  a 
few  years  every  trace  of  popular  government  had  vanished,  and  the  ambition, 
the  wars,  and  the  vices  of  the  petty  chieftains,  or  Kings  of  Britain,  together 
with  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  above-named  depredators,  inflicted  on 
the  country  more  permanent  and  extensive  injuries  than  had  ever  been,  suf- 
fered from  the  incursions  of  foreign  enemies.  In  the  north,  district  after 
district  became  the  scene  of  devastation  at  the  hands  of  the  northern  tribes ; 
and  the  approach  of  danger  admonished  the  more  southern  Britons  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  safety.  Vortigem,  the  most  powerful  of  the  British  Kings, 
learning  tliat  a Saxon  squadron  of  three  chiuies,  or  long  ships,  was  cruising  in 
the  chaunel  in  quest  of  adventures,  under  the  command  of  the  brothers 
Hengist  and  Uorsa,  hastened  to  solicit  their  assistance  in  banishing  the 
northern  invaders.  The  Saxon  chiefs  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
British  Prince  to  aid  in  fighting  Iris  battles,  and  depend  for  their  reward  on 
his  gratitude. 

The  Saxons  were  confederated  tribes,  consisting  of  the  Angles,  the  Jutes, 
and  the  genuine  Saxons,  who  had  long  been  settled  on  the  shores  of  the 
German  Ocean,  and  extended  from  the  Eyder  to  tl»e  Rhine.  They  were  a 
bold  and  warlike  people,  trained  to  arms  from  their  boyhood,  and  whose  only 
profession  was  pillage  by  land  and  piracy  by  sea.  Their  whole  time  was 
devoted  to  indolence  and  to  rapine.  Every  warrior  attached  himself  to  the 
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fortunes  of  some  favourite  chieftain,  whom  he  followed  in  his  piratical  expe- 
dition ; whilst  the  culture  of  their  lands,  and  the  care  of  their  flocks,  were 
consigned  to  the  women  and  slaves. 

Zosimus  tell  us,  that  they  were  in  general  a warlike  nation ; and  were 
looked  upon  to  be  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  Germans,  both  for  greatness  of 
mind,  strength  of  body,  and  a hardy  constitution.  Mareellinus  observes,  that 
the  Romans  dreaded  them  above  all  others,  because  their  motions  were  always 
sudden ; and  Orosius  says,  that  “ for  their  courage  and  activity  they  were 
terrible."  They  were  eminent  for  their  tallness,  symmetry  of  parts,  and 
exactness  of  features.  Wittichindus,  a monk,  has  left  us  this  description  of 
them,  “the  Franks  were  amazed  to  see  men  of  such  vast  bodies,  and  so  great 
souls.  They  wondered  at  their  strange  habit  and  armour,  at  their  hair 
hanging  down  upon  their  shoulders,  and  above  all,  at  their  courage  and 
resolution.” 

Sidonius,  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Clermont,  in  describing  these  barbarians, 
says,  “We  have  not  a more  cruel  and  more  dangerous  enemy  than  the 
Saxons.  They  overcome  all  who  have  courage  to  oppose  them.  They  sur- 
prise all  who  are  so  imprudent  as  not  to  be  prepared  for  their  attack.  When 
they  pursue  they  infallibly  overtake;  when  they  are  pursued,  their  escape  is 
certain.  They  despise  danger ; they  are  inured  to  shipwreck ; they  are  eager 
to  purchase  booty  with  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Tempests,  which  to  others 
are  so  dreadful,  to  them  aro  subjects  of  joy.  The  storm  is  their  protection 
when  they  are  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  a cover  for  their  operations  when 
they  meditate  an  attack.  Before  they  quit  their  own  shores,  they  devote  to 
the  altars  of  their  Gods  the  tenth  part  of  the  principal  captives;  and  when 
they  are  on  the  point  of  returning,  the  lots  aro  cast  with  an  affectation  of 
equity,  and  the  impious  vow  is  fulfilled.” 

The  Saxons,  according  to  Lingard,  were  invited  to  Britain  by  Vortigem  in 
the  year  449.  Ancient  writers,  however,  arc  at  variance  respecting  the  exact 
year;  “but,”  writes  Camden,  “at  wliat  time  soever  they  came  over,  it  is 
certain  they  showed  wonderful  courage,  and  this  tempered  with  great  pru- 
dence; for  in  a short  time  they  became  so  considerable,  both  for  numbers, 
discipline,  and  conquests,  that  they  were  in  a most  prosperous  and  powerful 
condition,  and  their  victory  in  a manner  entire  and  absolute.”  All  they 
conquered,  except  some  few  who  took  refuge  in  the  uncultivated  western 
parts,  yielded,  and  became  one  nation,  and  embraced  their  laws,  name,  and 
language. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  auxiliaries  invited  by  Vortigem  to  resist  the 
invaders.  For  six  years  they  served  him  with  fidelity,  but  the  Piets  and 
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Scots  were  no  sooner  driven  back  to  their  native  hills,  than  the  Saxons,  in 
their  greedy  desire  to  possess  the  fertile  country  for  which  they  had  been 
fighting,  obtained  large  reinforcements  from  their  own  country,  and  turned 
their  swords  upon  the  Britons,  who  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  which 
they  fought  many  great  battles  under  Vortigern  and  the  renowned  King 
Arthur. 

The  Piets  and  Scots  having  succeeded  in  subduing  all  the  country  north  of 
the  Humber,  and  in  rendering  Y'ork  little  short  of  a heap  of  ruins;  Hengist, 
the  Saxon  general,  attacked  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter  near  the 
city.  After  rescuing  Y'ork,  and  all  the  country  south  of  the  river  Tees,  and, 
as  has  just  been  observed,  banishing  the  invaders  to  their  native  moun- 
tains, the  Saxons  received  largo  reinforcements,  and  attacked  the  Britons. 
Several  bloody  battles  were  fought,  and  Kent  was  conquered  by  Hengist. 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle ; but  the  British  writers 
tell  a different  tale.  They  attribute  the  loss  of  Kent  to  the  infatuation  of 
Vortigern  and  the  treacherous  policy  of  Hengist.  They  tell  us  that  the 
British  King  having  become  enamoured  of  the  beautiful  ltowena,  daughter 
of  Hengist,  divorced  his  Queen,  took  the  former  to  his  bed,  aud  bestowed  on 
his  father-in-law  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  The  Britons  being  satisfied  that  the 
Saxons  intended  to  settle  in  this  country,  sent  for  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  Prince 
of  Armorica,  who  is  described  as  of  Homan  origin,  the  son  of  parents  who 
had  worn  the  purple,  and  a brave  and  unassuming  warrior,  to  assist  in  de- 
fending them.  “ Hengist  hearing  of  their  embassy,”  says  Allen,  “ privately 
sent  his  sons  Ochta  and  Abisa  to  secure  all  the  northern  fortresses ; who, 
strictly  observing  their  father's  instructions,  feigned  accusations  against  many 
of  the  leading  characters  at  Y'ork  and  its  vicinity,  charging  them  with  a 
design  of  betraying  their  countrymen  into  the  hands  of  those  enemies  whom 
the  Saxons  had  defeated ; and  under  this  pretence  put  many  of  them  to 
death,  some  secretly,  others  openly,  as  actually  convicted  of  the  treasons  laid 
to  their  charge."* 

Vortimer,  the  son  of  Vortigern,  now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Britons,  attacked  the  Saxons  before  the  arrival  of  Ambrosius,  and  defeated 
them  in  four  successive  battles.  Shortly  afterwards  Ambrosius  arrived,  and 
slew  Hengist  in  an  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  at  the  village  of  Conings- 
borough,  about  five  miles  from  Doncaster.  His  two  sons,  Ochta  and  Abisa, 
fled  with  the  shattered  remains  of  their  army;  the  former  to  Y'ork,  and  the 
latter  to  Aldborough,  but  they  were  quickly  pursued  by  Ambrosius,  to  whom 

• Allen's  Hist.  Yorks.,  p.  31, 
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again  conquered  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  they  divided  into 
two  sections,  or  kingdoms;  the  northern  portion,  which  was  situated  north 
of  the  Homan  wall,  was  called  liemicia,  and  its  capital  was  Hamburgh;  and 
the  more  southern,  Diefyr,  or  Dei ra,#  of  which  York  was  the  capital.  Arthur, 
notwithstanding  his  youth,  attacked  the  two  brothers,  and  defeated  them  in 
several  battles ; and  tho  following  summer  he  gained  a decisive  victory  over 
the  Saxons,  sluyiug  90,000  of  them  on  Mount  Badon,f  including  all  the 
Saxon  generals,  and  the  ilower  of  their  army.  The  city  of  York  was  de- 
livered up  to  him  immediately  on  his  approach. 

After  all  his  conquests  this  renowned  monarch  was  slain  in  a rebellion  of 
his  own  subjects,  and  by  the  hands  of  his  own  nephew,  in  549.  Though 
some  writers  assign  dates  to  the  exploits  of  this  great  chieftain,  who  is  said 
to  have  fought  and  to  have  gained  twelve  battles ; yet  Dr.  Lingard  says  res- 
pecting him,  “ if  we  divest  his  memory  of  that  fictitious  glory,  which  has 
been  thrown  round  it  by  the  imagination  of  the  bards  and  minstrels,  he  will 
sink  into  equal  obscurity  with  his  fellows.  We  know  neither  the  period 
when  he  lived,  nor  the  district  over  which  he  reigned.  * * * Perhaps 

when  the  reader  has  been  told,”  continues  tho  same  author,  “ that  Arthur 
was  a British  chieftain,  that  he  fought  many  battles,  that  he  was  murdered 
by  his  nephew,  and  was  buried  at  Glastonbury,  where  his  remains  were  dis- 
covered in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  he  will  have  learned  nil  that  oau  be 
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haring  ordered  the  ground  in  the  church  yard,  between  two  pyramids,  to  be 
excavated,  at  the  depth  of  seven  feet  a broad  stone  was  discovered,  to  which 
was  fastened  a leaden  cross,  with  this  inscription  in  rude  characters: — Hie 
Jacet  »epultus  Bex  Arturius  in  Imxdte  Avalonia.  Nino  feet  deeper,  we  are 
told,  his  body  was  found,  enclosed  in  the  trunk  of  a tree  hollowed  for  that 
pupose.  Arthur  must  have  been  a powerful  man,  for  the  chroniclers  of  the 
discovery  of  his  remains  assert  that  his  shin  bone  being  set  on  the  ground 
reached  up  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh  of  a tall  man  ; and  that  the  space  of 
his  forehead  between  his  eyes  was  a span  broad.  His  Queen,  Gueuhera, 
whom  he  had  married  at  York,  had  been  buried  near  him ; and  both  their 
bones  were,  by  order  of  the  Abbot  Stephen,  translated  into  the  great  church, 
and  there  royally  interred  under  a marble  tomb.  The  time  of  King  Arthur 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  from  the  year  506  to  5-12. 

Dissensions  having  arisen  and  become  multiplied  among  the  British 
Princes,  the  Saxons  gained  an  entire  conquest  over  all  the  Britons,  save  a 
miserable  remnant  that  would  not  submit  to  their  yoke,  and  who  sought 
shelter  in  the  Cambrian  mountains,  where  their  posterity,  according  to  Welsh 
history,  have  ever  since  remained.  . 

The  conquest  of  the  northern  port  of  the  country  by  the  Saxon  chieftains 
was  not  achieved  until  the  year  547,  that  is  98  years  after  the  arrival  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa  in  Britain. 

Besides  England,  the  Saxons  possessed  themselves  of  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Highlanders,  who  are  the  true  Scots,  call  them  Sassoiu  to 
this  day.  The  name  of  England  was  established  in  a.d.  800,  when  Egbert 
assumed  the  sovereign  authority.  Several  of  the  counties  are  mentioned 
before  the  extinction  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  the  smaller  provinces  or  king- 
doms of  which  became  counties,  as  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Essex. 
Hampshire,  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Berkshire  (portions  or  shires  of 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex)  are  mentioned  before  the  accession  of  King  Alfred, 
a.d.  871:  Devon  and  Cornwall  about  the  same  time;  Gloucestershire  soon 
after,  and  most  of  the  other  counties  from  north  to  south  are  named  in 
history  previous  to  the  Norman  conquest,  where  they  use  the  same  language 
with  us,  only  varying  a little  in  the  dialect.  And  this  language  we  and  they 
kept  in  a manner  unoorrupted,  together  with  the  kingdom,  for  1,150  years. 

“Notwithstanding  the  primitive  barbarism  of  the  Saxons,”  writes  Oliver, 
“they  are  the  people  of  whom  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  be  proud.  The 
Romans  introduced  into  this  island  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  the  comforts 
of  domestic  life,  but  the  Saxons  did  more.  They  not  only  gave  to  this 
kingdom  salutary  laws,  by  which  the  rights  and  liberties  of  its  inhabitants 
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wore  addressed  to  Hu,  the  god  of  peace,  but  those  of  the  Saxons  wero 
chiefly  offered  up  to  Mercury,  whom  they  called  Woden,  and  upon  whom  they 
looked  as  the  deity  of  war,  and  the  ancestor  of  their  princes.  His  sacrifices 
were  men,  and  the  day  consecrated  to  him  was  the  fourth  of  the  week,  which 
we  therefore  at  this  day  call  Wednesday.  They  believed  that  if  thev  could 
only  propitiate  this  deity  by  their  valour,  they  should  he  admitted  after 
death  into  his  hall,  and  there  repose  on  couches,  and  satiate  themselves  with 
strong  drink  fiom  the  sculls  of  their  enemies  whom  thev  had  killed  in 
battle.  1 luw  sixth  day  they  consecrated  to  Venus,  whom  they  called  Frea 
and  Frico,  from  whence  we  call  that  day  Friday  ; as  Tuesday  is  derived  from 
Tuuco>  the  founder  of  the  German  nation;  and  Sunday,  Monday,  and 
Saturday,  from  the  gods  Sunnan , Monan,  and  Seater,  to  whom  those  days 
were  dedicated.  Thor,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  another  powerful  god,  they 
took  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  air,  and  to  him  they  dedicated  the  fifth  day  of  the 
week,  or  Thursday,  and  they  had  also  a goddess  called  Eoster,  to  whom  they 
sacrificed  in  the  month  of  April;  which,  observes  Bede,  they  call  Eoster 
Monarth,  and  we  at  this  day  call  the  paschal  feast  Easter.  Besides  being 
idolatrous,  they  were  likewise  strangely  sujierstitous.  Camden  tells  us  that 
they  much  used  the  casting  of  lots.  After  cutting  a branch  from  some  fruit 
tree,  they  divided  it  into  little  slips;  each  of  which  they  distinguished  by 
certain  marks,  and  then  cast  them 
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The  Saxon  religion  remained  in  the  ascendant  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  Britain  for  more  than  a century,  and  the  first  blow  which  it  sustained, 
was  inflicted  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  about  the  year  597.  “ This  excellent 
personage  sustained  a character  of  much  estimation,  both  as  an  ecclesiastic 
and  a politician ; and  ample  justice  has  been  done  to  his  merits,  as  well  by 
his  cotemporaries,  as  by  succeeding  generations.  To  his  extraordinary  zeal 
and  perseverance,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  most  essentially  indebted  for  their 
conversion  from  the  horrible  system  of  idol  worship ; and  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  conduct,  with  few  exceptions,  was  exemplary  as  a Christian  Bishop.  He 
was  a gentleman  by  birth,  education,  and  manners ; being  nobly  descended, 
and  the  great  grandson  of  a Pope.*  His  distinguished  talents  had  been  im- 
proved in  the  best  manner  of  the  times ; and  he  devoted  his  earlier  services 
to  the  public,  in  a civil  station,  as  Governor  of  Home.  Early  in  the  prime 
of  his  days  he  formed  an  irresistible  bias  towards  monastic  retirement.  How 
well  calculated  soever  he  might  have  been  for  civil  employments,  to  which 
his  inducements  were  more  numerous  and  weighty,  he  voluntarily  relinquished 
the  splendid  offers  of  ambition,  and  attached  himself  solely  to  the  calm  pur- 
suits of  learning  and  religion.  His  paternal  fortune,  which  was  veiy  con- 
siderable, he  distributed  with  a liberal  hand  amongst  his  kindred,  and,  with 
the  small  remains  of  his  property,  he  built  and  endowed  churches  and 
monasteries.  His  gradations,  from  monkish  seclusion  to  the  papal  throne, 
were  few,  but  honourable  to  himself,  and  beneficial  to  those  who  employed 
him."t 

Before  his  pontificate  he  had  desired  to  come  over  to  Britain,  and  obtained 
permission  from  the  reigning  Pope,  but  was  prevented  by  the  people  with 
whom  he  was  very  popular,  and  who  would  not  suffer  him  to  leave  Rome. 
This  undertaking  he  had  always  at  heart,  and  it  rose  from  the  following  in- 
cident:— Passing  through  the  market-place  at  Rome,  sometime  before  his 
elevation  to  the  papal  throne,  ho  saw  some  Saxon  youths  from  Britain  ex- 
posed for  sale,  whom  their  mercenary  parents  had  sold  to  the  Roman 
merchants,  according  to  the  custom  of  all  the  Teutonic  peoples.;  We  are 
told,  that  struck  with  their  fine  features  and  fair  complexion,  he  enquired  the 
name  of  the  country  which  could  produce  such  perfect  specimens  of  the 
human  frame,  and  was  answered  that  they  came  from  Britain.  Finding 
that  they  were  still  heathens,  he  sighed  deeply,  and  said,  “ it  is  a lamentable 
consideration  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness  should  be  master  of  so  much 

• Felix  II.,  who  died  A.n.  402,  the  47th  Bishop  of  Rome, 
t History  of  Beverley,  by  Rev.  G.  Oliver,  p.  32.  ♦ Malmsbury  historian,  i,  c.  3. 
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beauty,  and  have  so  many  comely  persons  in  his  possession ; and  that  so 
fine  an  outside  should  have  nothing  of  God’s  grace  to  furnish  it  within." 
Bede  adds,  that  he  again  asked,  what  was  the  name  of  that  nation,  and 
being  told  that  they  were  called  Angli  or  Angles,  “ Right,"  said  lie,  “ for 
they  have  angelical  faces,  and  it  becomes  such  to  be  companions  with  the 
angels  in  heaven.”  “ What  is  the  name  of  the  province  from  which  they 
are  brought,”  continued  he,  and  upon  being  told  it  was  heir  a,  a district  of 
Northumbria,  “ Truly,  Deira,  because  they  are  withdrawn  from  wrath,  and 
called  to  the  mercy  of  Christ,”  said  he,  alluding  to  the  Latin  De  ira  Dei 
eruti.  “What  is  the  name  of  the  King  of  that  province?"  Ella  or  Alla, 
was  the  reply.  “ Alleluia,"  cried  he,  “ the  praise  of  God,  the  creator,  must 
be  sung  in  those  parts.” 

Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  pontifical  chair,  in  500,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  this  abandoned  part  of  the  vineyard,  and  dispatched  his  friend 
Austin,  or  Augustine,  the  superior  of  his  own  monastery,  with  forty  other 
zealous  monks,  to  spread  the  truths  of  the  gospel  in  Britain ; and  by  their 
preaching,  the  Christian  religion  made  such  rapid  progress  that  it  soon 
became  the  prevailing  faith  of  the  country,  and  Augustine  was  created  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  600,  and  Paulinus,  another  Roman  mis- 
sionary, Archbishop  of  York,  in  628.  So  great  was  the  crowd  of  converts 
to  Christianity,  that  Paulinus  is  said  to  have  baptized  10,000  persons  in  one 
day  in  the  river  Swale,  in  Yorkshire.* 

The  English  no  sooner  received  the  truths  of  Christianity,  than  with  a 
most  fervent  zeal  they  gave  up  themselves  to  it,  and  employed  their  best  en- 
deavours to  promote  it,  by  discharging  all  the  duties  of  Christian  piety,  and 
by  erecting  churches  and  monasteries,  so  that  no  part  of  the  Christian  world 
could  either  show  more  or  richer  religious  establishments,  So  many  persons, 
eminent  for  sanctity,  did  it  produce,  that  England  was  justly  styled  the 
Island  of  Saints. 

The  Saxon  conquerors  divided  Britain  into  seven  portions  or  kingdoms, 
since  called  the  Heptarchy,  over  each  of  which  a monarch  presided.  They 
lived  for  a long  time  in  a flourished  condition  under  their  Heptarchy,  till  at 


• Speed  BriL,  p.  313.  Camden  8ays,  that  the  Bishop,  aftor  having  consecrated  the 
Swale,  commanded  that  they  should  go  in  two  by  two  and  baptise  each  other  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  This  feat  was  performed  at  Belperljy.  The  river  Swale  was 
held  sacred  by  the  Saxons,  and  termed  tho  Jordan  of  England  on  account  of  this  won- 
derful baptism  by  St.  Paulinus.  The  same  exploit  is  related  of  St.  Augustine,  and  both 
the  rivers  are  called  Swale,  though  the  one  runs  into  the  Thames,  and  the  other  into 
the  Ure. 
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length,  as  we  shall  see,  all  the  other  kingdoms,  shattered  with  civil  wars, 
were  subdued  to  that  of  the  West  Saxons;  and  Egbert,  the  ambitious 
monarch  of  that  kingdom,  united  them,  and  published  an  ediet,  ordering 
the  whole  Heptarchy  to  be  called  Englelond,  i.  e.,  The  ho  ml  of  the  Angles. 

Camden  gives  the  following  Chorographical  table  of  the  Saxon  Hep* 

tarciiy: — 


1. — The  Kingdom  of  Kent  1 
contained 

S. — The  Kingdom  of  the  1 
South  Saxons  contained  j 

3. — The  Kingdom  of  the  I 
East  Angles  contained  f 


4. — The  Kingdom  of  the  1 
West  Saxons  contained  f 


The  County  of  | 
The  Counties  of  j 

Tho  Counties  of  1 


Kent. 

Sussex. 

Surrey. 

Norfolk. 

Suffolk. 

Cambridge,  icitli  the 
Isle  of  Ely. 


The  Counties  of 


' Cornwall. 
Devon. 
Dorset. 

. Somerset. 
Wilts. 
Hants. 

„ Berks. 


6. — The  Kingdom  of  Kor-  I 
thumberland  contained  f 


6. — The  Kingdom  of  the 
East  Saxons  contained 


>. — The  Kingdom  of  Mercia  I 
contained 


The  Counties  of 


The  Counties  of 


The  Counties  of 


• Lancaster. 

York. 

Durham. 

Cumberland. 

- Westmorland. 

Northumborland.nitrf 
Scotland  to  the 
Erith  of  Edin- 
„ burgh. 

Essex. 

Middlesex,  and  part 
Hertfordshire. 

• Gloucester. 

Hereford. 

■Worcester. 

Warwick. 

Leicester. 

Rutland. 

Northampton. 

Iincoln. 

Huntingdon. 

Hedford. 

Buckingham. 

Oxford. 

Stafford. 

Derby. 

Salop. 

Nottingham. 

Chester,  and  the 
other  parts  of  Hert- 
_ fords  hire. 


M 
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this  country  for  sale  to  Rome,  attracted  the  attention  of  Gregory,  a monk, 
afterwards  Pope,  and  which  circumstance  was  in  some  measure  connected 
w ith  the  re-introduction  of  the  truths  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  as  already 
related.  Ella,  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  King  of  Deira,  left  at  his  death  his  son 
named  Edwin,  an  infant  of  three  years  old,  for  liis  successor.  Ethelfrith,  or 
Ethelfrid,  a grandson  of  Ida,  soon  after  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Bemicia, 
and  after  rendering  himself  formidable  to  all  his  neighbours,  particularly  the 
Piets,  Scots,  aud  Welsh,  he  invaded  Deira,  from  whence  he  expelled  the 
infant  King,  and  united  that  kingdom  to  his  own  dominions.  Edwin  was 
carried  to  North  Wales,  and  educat'd  by  Cadvan,  a Prince  of  that  country. 
For  the  space  of  27  years  Edwin  wandered,  a fugitive  Prince,  through  the 
different  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  without  being  able  to  recover  his  pater- 
nal dominions,  or  even  to  find  a secure  asylum,  as  the  power  of  Ethelfrith 
deterred  the  Saxon  Princes  from  provoking  his  resentment  by  protecting  a 
forlorn  orphan.  At  length,  at  the  age  of  30  years,  his  many  excellent 
qiudities,  and  majestic  deportment,  gained  him  the  favour  of  Redwald,  King 
of  East  Anglia,  and  his  royal  consort;  and  for  a short  period  lie  enjoyed,  at 
the  East  Anglian  court,  the  sweets  of  tranquility  and  repose. 

d ho  consequence  of  this  generous  act  of  hospitality  on  the  part  of  Redwald, 
were  two  hard-fought  battles  with  the  tyrant  Ethelfrith,  in  the  latter  of  which 
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Allen,  “and  m 021  he  acquired,  though  not  without  much  opposition,  n do 
cided  pre-eminence  over  the  other  Princes  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  Redwald  lmd  enjoyed  during  his 
life.  He  claimed  an  absolute  authority  over  the  other  Kings;  and  by  an 
ensign  carried  before  in  the  form  of  a globe,  as  a symbol  of  the  union  of  the 
Heptarchial  government  in  his  person,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  he 
was  not  only  their  head  but  their  master.”* 

Edwin  now  demanded  in  marriage  Ethelburghn,  daughter  of  the  late 
Ethelbert,  the  first  Christian  King!  of  the  English,  and  sister  of  Ebald, 
Eadbald,  or  Ethelbald,  King  of  Kent,  a Princess  of  great  beauty  and  virtue  ; 
but  his  proposal  met  with  a refusal  which  he,  then  in  the  acme  of  his  power, 
liad  uot  expected.  She  was  a Christian,  and  he  yet  an  idolater.  She  would 
not  renounce  her  faith  for  the  splendour  of  a throne;  nor  would  she  become 
the  consort  of  Edwin,  unless  she  might  bo  nllowed  the  free  exercise  of  her 
own  religiou.  Edwin  submitted  to  this,  and  Ethelburghn  brought  with  her 
Paulinos,  a Roman  Missionary  and  Christian  Bishop,  as  well  as  Christian 
attendants.  On  Easter  eve,  in  62(1,  the  Queen  was  delivered  of  a daughter; 
and  on  Easter  day  an  assassin,  named  Eumer,  sent  by  Quichelm,  King  of 
the  West  Saxons,  being  admitted  into  the  presence  of  King  Edwin,  attempted 
to  stab  him  with  a poisoned  dagger.  lie  would  have  certainly  killed  him,  if 
Lilia,  his  favourite  and  faithful  minister,  had  not,  for  want  of  a buckler,  inter- 
posed his  own  body,  and  so  saved  the  King’s  life  with  tho  loss  of  his  own. 
The  dagger  wounded  the  King  through  the  body  of  his  officer.  The  ruffian 
was  cut  to  pieces  upon  the  spot,  but  not  beforo  he  had  killed  another  of  tho 
courtiers.  The  King  returned  thanks  to  the  Gods  for  his  preservation ; but 
Paulinus  told  him  it  was  the  effect  of  the  prayers  of  his  Queen,  and  exhorted 
him  to  thank  tho  true  God,  for  his  merciful  protection  of  his  person,  and  for 
her  safe  delivery.  The  King  was  pleased  with  this  discourse,  and  soon  after 
he  began  to  examine  the  subject  of  religion.  He  consented  that  his  infant 
daughter  should  be  consecrated  to  God,  und  she  was  baptized  on  Whit-Sunday, 
and  called  Kanfleda,  being  tho  first  fruits  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria. 
These  things  happened  in  the  royal  residence  upon  the  Derwent,  says  Bede ; 
that  is,  near  the  Romau  station  Derventius,  or  Derventio,  mentioned  by 

• Allen’s  Hist.  Yorks.,  p.  28. 

♦ According  to  Camden,  tho  word  “King”  is  derived  from  tho  Saxon  Cyning,  or 
Conyng,  which  aiguilles  tho  same ; and  that  from  can,  “ power,"  or  ken,  “ knowledge," 
wherewith  every  monarch  is  supposed  to  be  invested.  Tho  Latin  rex,  the  Scythian  reix, 
the  Punic  pttch,  the  Spanish  rey,  and  the  French  roy,  camo  all,  according  to  Posted, 
from  the  Hebrew  rtuch,  “ chief  head." 
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more  worshipped  idols;  yet  ho  deferral  to  accomplish  his  promise  of  re- 
ceiving baptism.  Paulinus  continued  to  exhort  liim,  and  to  pray  earnestly 
for  his  conversion ; and  Edwin  was  willingly  instructed  in  the  faith,  often 
meditated  on  it  by  himself,  and  consulted  with  the  wisest  among  his  great 
officers.  Popo  Boniface  sent  him  an  exhortatory  letter,  with  presents;  and  a 
silver  looking-glass  and  an  ivory  comb  to  his  Queen.  At  length  a day  was 
appointed  when  the  subject  of  religion  was  to  be  discussed  in  the  presence  of 
the  court ; Paulinus  was  to  point  out  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  whilst 
Crefi,  or,  as  it  is  written  by  Bede  in  the  Northumbrian  dialect,  Coifi,  Edwin’s 
liigh  priest,  was  to  defend  the  idolatry  of  his  fathers.  The  result  of  this 
discussion  was  that  Coifi,  the  high  priest  of  the  idols,  declared  that  by  expe- 
rience it  was  manifest  that  their  Gods  bad  no  power,  and  he  advised  the 
King  to  command  fire  to  be  set  to  the  pagan  temples  and  altars.  The  King 
asked  him  who  should  first  profane  them.  Coifi  answered  that  he,  himself, 
who  had  been  the  foremost  in  their  worship,  ought  to  do  it  for  an  example  to 
others.  Then  ho  desired  to  be  furnished  with  arms  and  a horse;  for, 
according  to  their  superstition,  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  high  priest  to  boar 
any  arms,  or  to  ride  on  a horse,  but  only  « mare.  Being  thereupon  mounted 
on  the  King  s own  horse,  with  a sword  by  his  side,  and  a spear  in  his  band, 
he  rode  to  the  temple,  which  he  profaned  by  casting  his  spear  into  it.  He 
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were  baptized  by  Paulinus  at  York,  in  a small  wooden  church  or  oratory, 
hastily  erected,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Edwin  afterwards  began  a largo 
church  of  stone,  in  which  this  was  enclosed,  and  which  was  finished  by  St. 
Oswald,  one  of  his  successors.  Paulinus  fixed  his  episcopal  See  at  York,  with 
the  approbation  of  King  Edwin,  and  continued  to  preach  freely  during  the 
remaining  six  years  of  this  Prince’s  reign.  The  people  Hocked  in  crowds  to 
receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and,  as  we  have  seen  at  pages  28  and  80, 
the  good  Bishop  baptized  them  in  multitudes  in  the  rivers.  When  the  King 
and  Queen  were  at  their  country  palace  of  Yeverin,  in  Glendale,  among  the 
Bemicians  in  Northumberland,  the  Bishop  was  occupied  80  days  together, 
from  morning  till  night,  in  instructing  persons,  and  baptizing  them  in  the 
little  river  Glen.  When  Paulinus  was  with  the  court  in  the  country  of  the 
Deiri  he  baptized  in  the  river  Swale,  near  Catterick.  Edwin  built  a church 
near  this  place  in  honour  of  St.  Alban,  from  which  a new  town  arose,  which 
was  called  Albansbury,  and  since  Almondbury.  The  royal  palace  at  that 
place  was  burnt  by  the  pagans  after  the  death  of  King  Edwin.  His  succes- 
sors had  their  country  palace  in  the  territory  of  Loidis,  or  Leeds,  where  a 
town  of  that  name  was  afterwards  built 
Edwin's  reign,  of  17  years,  is  the  brightest  in  the  annals  of  the  Heptarchy. 
He  reclaimed  his  subjects  from  the  licentious  life  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  strict  and  impartial  administration 
of  justice.'  It  was  proverbial  in  his  reign  that  a woman  or  child  might 
openly  carry  from  sea  to  sea  a purse  of  gold  without  any  danger  of  violenco 
or  robbery.  As  no  inns  or  houses  of  public  entertainment  existed  in  those 
days,  and  as  travelling  was  difficult  and  tedious,  he  caused  stakes  to  he  fixed 
in  tlie  highways  near  unto  clear  springs,  and  bruzen  dishes  to  be  chained  to 
them,  to  refresh  the  weary  sojourner,  whose  fatigues  Edwin  had  himself 
experienced.  Tho  English  enjoyed  so  perfect  tranquillity  and  security 
throughout  the  dominions  of  King  Edwin,  that  his  peace  was  proverbial. 
And  his  Christian  virtues  were  very  remarkable.  He  was  equally  zealous  to 
practice  himself,  and  to  propagate  on  all  sides  tho  maxims  and  truths  of 
Christianity.  Indeed  the  English  nation  generally  received  the  faith  with  a 
fervour  equal  to  that  of  the  primitive  Christians;  and  Kings,  who  frequently 
find  the  greatest  obstacles  to  virtue,  often  set  their  subjects  the  strongest 
examples  of  the  most  heroic  virtues.  Several  inonarclia  exchanged  their 
purple  and  sceptres  for  hair  cloth,  their  palaces  for  poor  mean  cells,  and 
their  power  and  command  for  the  humility  of  obedience.  After  having  spent 
six  years  in  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues,  God  was  pleased  to  visit 
lum  with  afflictions  to  raise  him  to  the  glory  of  martyrdom. 
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Penda,  the  pagan  King  of  Mercia,  united  with  Ceadwalla,  King  of  Gwynez 
or  North  Wales,  to  destroy  all  the  English  Christians.  Edwin  met  them  at 
a place  afterwards  called  Heveniield*  (now  Heatlifield  or  Hatfield),  a village 
seven  miles  from  Doncaster,  and  in  a most  bloody  battle,  fought  October 
lath,  633,  lost  his  crown  and  life,  in  the  -18th  year  of  his  age.!  His  head 
was  buried  in  the  porch  of  the  church  ho  had  built  at  York,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  body  was  deposited  in  the  Abbey  of  Whitby. 

The  victors  now  at  the  head  of  a vast  anny,  ravaged  the  kingdom  of  the 
Northumbers,  and  York,  its  capital,  in  a most  barbarous  manner.  His  only 
son,  Osfrid,  being  slain  with  his  father,  Osric  and  Eanfrid,  the  two  nearest 
relatives  of  Edwin,  were  chosen  Kings  of  Deira  and  Bemicia;  but  the  former 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  the  Welsh  King,  and  his  brother  Eanfrid 
was  cruelly  and  treacherously  put  to  death  by  Ceadwalla  at  York,  in  634, 
though  he  came  to  that  city  with  only  twelve  attendants,  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  for  peace.  Osric  and  Eanfrid  had  formerly  received  baptism,  the 
former  from  Paulinus,  and  the  latter  from  the  monks  of  St.  Columba,  at 
Icolrakill ; but  each  relapsed  into  the  errors  of  paganism.  The  indignant 
piety  of  the  Northumbrians  expunged  the  names  of  these  apostate  Princes 
from  the  catalogue  of  their  Kings,  and  the  time  in  which  they  reigned  was 
distinguished  in  their  annals  by  the  oxpressivo  term,  “ The  unhappy  year.” 

Oswald,  the  younger  of  the  sons  of  Ethelfrid,  and  nephew  of  Edwin,  whoso 
sister  Acca  was  his  mother,  was  called  to  the  united  throne  of  the  "North um- 
bers  in  OSo.  This  Prince,  who  had  in  the  preceding  reign  fled  to  Scotland, 
and  embraced  Christianity  whilst  in  exile,  assembled  a small  but  valiant 
army,  and  marched  into  Northumberland  against  Ceadwalla,  who  had  laid 
waste  the  country  with  tire  and  sword  as  far  as  the  Piets'  wall.  Oswald  gave 
the  tyrant  battle  at  a place  called  by  Bede,  Denisbum,  that  is  the  brook 
Denis,  adjoining  the  Piets'  wall  on  the  north  side,  and  gained  a complete 
victor}- ; Ceadwalla  (who  used  to  boast  that  he  had  been  bom  for  tire  exter- 
mination of  the  Angles),  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  being  slain  on  the 
field. 

Having  thus  firmly  established  himself  on  tho  Northumbrian  throne, 
Oswald  set  himself  to  restore  good  order  throughout  his  dominions,  and  to 
plant  in  them  the  faith  of  Christ.  He  entreated  the  King  and  Bishops  of 
Ireland,  then  called  Scotia,  to  send  him  a Bishop  and  assistants,  by  whose 

* This  name  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  tho  great  number  of  Christians  there  slain 
in  this  engagement. 

I On  St.  Edwin  see  Bede  Hist.  i.  ii.,  c.  0,  In,  13,  15,  20. 
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preaching  the  people  whom  he  governed  might  he  grounded  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  receive  baptism.  Aidan,  a monk  of  the  celebrated  monastery  of 
Hij, — a man  no  less  venerable  for  his  virtues,  than  eminent  for  Iris  learning, 
— was  chosen  for  this  great  and  arduous  undertaking.  The  King  bestowed 
on  Aidan  the  Isle  of  Lindisfarne,  since  called  Holy  Island,  for  his  episcopal 
seat,  and  thus  was  founded  that  ancient  See  which  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Durham,  By  the  great  labours  of  Aidan,  aided  by  the  piety  nnd  munifi- 
cence of  Oswald,  Christianity  was  firmly  established,  and  maintained  its 
inllnence  amid  all  the  wars  and  revolutions  which  succeeded.  Oswald  filled 
Iris  dominions  with  churches  nnd  monasteries;  and  his  own  virtues  were  so 
great  and  numerous,  that  many  years  after  his  death  they  procured  for  him 
the  honour  of  canonization. 

During  eight  years  Oswald  reigned  in  such  prosperity,  that  the  Welsh,  the 
Piets,  and  the  Scots  arc  said  to  have  paid  him  tribute.  But  the  fate  of 
Edwin  awaited  Oswald.  During  a progress  which  ho  made  in  Shropshire, 
attended  hut  by  a few  friends  besides  his  domestic  servants;  Penda,  the 
barbarous  King  of  the  Mercians,  who  envied  the  greatness  of  Oswald,  and 
detested  his  religion — and  who  nino  years  before  had  slain  the  pious  King 
Edwin — secretely  raised  an  army,  and  endeavoured  to  accomplish  by  strata- 
gem and  surprise,  what  lie  dare  not  attempt  in  open  battle.  The  treacherous 
and  cowardly  wretch  fiercely  assaulted  and  killed  Oswald  atMasscrfiuld,  since 
called  Oswestiy,  or  Oswaltre,  that  is  Oswald's  Cross,  about  seven  miles  from 
Shrewsbury;  and  he  had  the  ferocity  to  cause  the  head  and  limbs  to  be 
severed  from  the  trunk,  and  fixed  on  high  poles  driven  in  tlio  ground  as 
trophies  of  his  victory.*  This  treacherous  act  was  performed  on  the  oth  of 
August,  <42.  Penda  afterwards  ravaged  Northumbria,  but  the  royal  castle 
of  Bebbaborough  (Bomborough,  in  Northumberland)  was  the  first  place  that 
ventured  to  stop  his  destructive  progress.  Situated  on  a rock,  and  protected 

• Camden,  Capgrave,  and  others  think  this  is  the  place  where  St.  Oswald  was  slain; 
but  Alban  Butler  imagines  the  scene  of  his  death  to  be  "Winwieh,  in  Lancashire,  which 
»aa  anciently  called  Maserfield,  or  Maserfelth,  and  where  is  a well  still  called  St. 
Oswald's,  which  was  formerly  visited  out  of  devotion.  There  are  many  churches  in 
hnglaad  dedicated  to  God  in  honour  of  St.  Oswald.  The  year  after  his  martyrdom,  his 
brother  Oswy  took  his  body  off  the  poles  upon  which  the  tyrnnt  had  affixed  them ; he 
wnt  the  head  to  Lindisfarne,  nnd  it  was  afterwards  pnt  in  the  same  shrine  with  the 
body  of  St  Cuthhert.  and  was  with  it  translated  to  Durham,  as  tho  Malmsbury  historian 
Mid  others  assure  us.  The  rest  of  St  Oswald's  body  was  then  translated  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Bardney  iu  Lincolnshire,  l’art  of  tho  relics  were  afterwards  translated  to  tho 
Abbey  of  St.  Winoc's  Berg,  in  Flanders,  in  1221,  and  deposited  there  with  great  solem- 
nity by  Adam.  Bishop  of  Terouannc.  St.  Aidan,  the  first  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  was 
also  canonized. 
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on  one  side  by  a steep  ascent,  and  on  the  other  side  by  the  German  Ocean, 
it  bade  defiance  to  the  tyrant.  Hut  here  he  displayed  the  ferocity  of  his  dis- 
position. By  his  order  the  neighbouring  villages  were  demolished,  every 
combustible  material  was  collected  from  the  ruins  and  reared  up  in  an  im- 
mense pile  against  the  walls,  and  as  soon  ns  the  wind  blew  fiercely  towards 
the  city,  fire  was  set  to  the  pile.  But  as  the  fire  and  smoke  was  being  wafted 
over  the  heads  of  the  trembling  inhabitants,  the  wind  suddenly  changed,  and 
the  fire  spent  its  fun-  in  the  opposite  direction.  Chagrined  and  confounded, 
Penda  raised  the  siege,  evacuated  the  kingdom,  and  turned  his  arms  against 
the  King  of  East  Anglia.  Soon  after  his  retreat  in  643,  the  Northumbrian 
Thanes  placed  Oswy  or  Oswio,  the  brother  of  Oswald,  on  the  united  throne, 
but  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  appeared  a dangerous  competitor  of  the 
house  of  Ella,  in  the  person  of  Oswin,  the  son  of  Osric;  and  prudence  or 
necessity  induced  him  to  consent  to  a compromise,  and  Oswin  was  crowned 
King  of  Deira,  whilst  he  reserved  to  himself  Bemicia  and  the  northern 
conquests. 

Oswy,  who  was  never  pleased  at  this  division  of  the  kingdom,  afterwards 
asserted  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Deira,  and  obliged  Oswin  to  arm  in  his 
own  defence.  According  to  Bede,  Oswin  was  of  a religious  rather  than  a 
martial  disposition ; and  regarding  it  criminal  to  shed  the  blood  of  liis  sub- 
jects for  the  support  of  his  throne,  privately  withdrew  from  his  army,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  refuge  in  a monastery;  but  before  he  could  execute 
his  design,  he  was  betrayed  to  Oswy,  who  inhumanly  murdered  him  in  the 
hopes  of  more  easily  seizing  his  kingdom.  The  people  of  Deira,  however, 
dreading  the  dominion  of  so  cruel  a Prince,  immediately  elected  his  nephew, 
Adelwald,  or  Odilwald,  son  of  his  brother  Oswald,  as  their  King,  and  thus 
was  Oswy  foiled  in  his  ambition. 

Adelward  commenced  his  reign  in  652,  and  for  three  years  the  kingdom  of 
Deira  experienced  an  interval  of  peace.  Oswy  still  persevered  in  his  claim 
to  this  kingdom,  and  Adelwald,  fearing  that  his  uncle  would  seize  the  first 
opportunity  to  execute  his  desigus,  listened  to  a proposal  of  a league  with  the 
Kings  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia  against  the  King  of  Boruicia.  The  Mer- 
cian King,  seeing  himself  supported  by  the  armies  of  East  Anglia  and  Deira, 
refused  every  overture  for  peace,  and  Oswy  was  obliged  to  try  the  fortune  of 
war  with  three  powerful  enemies.  The  night  before  the  eventful  contest  he 
fervently  implored  the  assistance  of  heaven,  and  vowed  if  he  was  victorious  to 
devote  his  infant  daughter  Elfleda  to  the  service  of  God  in  monastic  seclusion. 
But  while  the  two  armies  were  advancing  to  the  scene  of  action,  Adelwald 
was  forming  new  projects ; he  wisely  considered  that  to  whichever  side  the 
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victory  inclined,  it  would  be  equally  dangerous  to  him,  and  that  the  ambition 
of  Penda,  as  well  as  of  Oswy,  might  hurl  him  from  his  throne.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  stand  neuter  during  the  battle,  and  save  his  own  troops,  in  order 
to  defend  his  dominions  against  the  conqueror.  Penda  attacked  the  Ber- 
aicians  with  great  impetuosity;  but  as  soon  as  the  Mercians  saw  Adclwald 
draw  otf  his  division  they  suspected  some  treachery,  and  began  to  give  way, 
and  no  possible  etiort  could  rally  them.  The  Kings  of  Mercia  and  East 
Anglia  were  slain,  and  their  armies  routed  with  terrible  slaughter.  Thus  fell 
the  cruel  and  treacherous  Penda,  uftcr  he  had  stained  his  sword  with  the 
blood  of  two  Northumbrian  Kings — Edwin  and  Oswald : and  three  Kings  of 
East  Anglia — Sigebert,  Egric,  and  Annas.  With  this  hoary  veteran,  who 
was  80  years  old,  and  who  had  reigned  81)  years,  fell  28  vassal  chieftains,  or 
commanders  of  royal  blood.  This  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Winwidfield 
(Wimnoor),  or  Field  of  Victory,  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Winwald,  now  Aire,  near  Loyden,  now  Leeds,  on  the  loth  of  November,  Olio. 
After  tlie  battle  Oswy  overran  the  kingdoms  of  the  fallen  monarchs,  and  sub- 
dued the  astonished  inhabitants.  Mercia  he  divided  into  two  portions ; the 
province  on  the  north  of  the  Trent  he  annexed  to  his  own  dominions;  those 
on  tlie  south  he  allowed  to  be  governed  by  Penda,  the  son  of  Penda,  who  lmd 
married  his  daughter.  But  Pcada  soon  after  perished  by  the  treachery,  it  is 
said,  of  his  wife,  and  liis  territory  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  North- 
umbrians. 

In  fuliilment  of  his  vow,  Oswy  placed  his  child  Elfleda,  who  was  not  yet 
one  year  old,  under  tlie  care  of  the  Abbess  Hilda  at  Hartlepool;  and  her 
dower  was  fixed  at  120  hides  of  land  in  Bcrnicin,  and  at  an  equal  number  in 
Deira.  This  munificent  donation  enabled  the  sisterhood  to  remove  their 
establishment  to  a more  convenient  situation  at  Whitby,  where  the  royal  nun 
lived  the  space  of  59  years  in  tlie  practice  of  the  monastic  duties,  during  one 
half  of  which  she  exercised  tlie  office  of  Abbess.  The  King  soon  afterwards, 
stung  with  remorse  for  the  murder  of  Oswin,  founded  and  endowed  another 
monastery  at  Gilling,  on  the  very  spot  in  which  that  Prince  had  been  slain ; 
and  the  community  of  monks  were  bound  to  pray  daily  for  the  soul  of  tho 
murdered  King,  and  for  that  of  the  royal  murderer.*  Oswy  had  now  under 
his  control  a greater  extent  of  territory  than  had  belonged  to  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors ; hut  long  before  his  death  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  his  officers 
eaased  the  Mercians  to  revolt,  and  expel  the  Northumbrians ; and  the  sceptre 
was  conferred  on  Wulphere,  tlie  youngest  son  of  Penda,  who  had  been 
anxiously  concealed  from  the  researches  of  Oswy. 

• Bede  iii.,  24.  Nennius,  c.  64, 
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A few  years  afterwards  Adelwald  died  without  issue,  and  Northumbria  was 
again  united  in  one  kingdom  under  Oswy.  I!ut  this  re-union  was  of  short 
duration,  for  Alclifrid,  liis  eldest  son,  demanded  a portion  of  the  Northum- 
brian territory,  with  the  title  of  King.  It  is  not  clear  what  means  he  used  to 
oblige  his  father  to  give  up  to  him  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  but  this  is  certain 
that  Oswy  was  induced  to  divide  with  him  his  dominions;  and  thus  did  ho 
resign  that  crown  which  he  so  long  and  so  anxiously  desired  to  unite  with 
his  own. 

Christianity  had  now  been  preached  in  all  the  Saxon  kingdoms  except 
Sussex,  but  as  the  missionaries  had  come  from  different  countries,  though 
they  taught  the  same  doctrine,  they  disagreed  in  several  points  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline.  Of  these  the  most  important  regarded  the  canonical  time 
for  the  celebration  of  Easter,  a subject  which  had  for  several  centuries  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  church.  It  was  universally  admitted  that  it  depended 
on  the  commencement  of  the  equinoctial  lunation ; but  the  Iloman  astrono- 
mers differed  from  the  Alexnndrinian,  the  former  contending  that  the 
lunation  might  begin  ns  early  as  the  Cth,  whilst  the  latter  maintained  that  it 
could  not  begin  before  the  8th  of  March.  The  consequence  of  this  diversity 
of  opinion  was,  that  when  the  new  moon  fell  on  the  5th,  Cth,  or  7th  of  that 
month,  the  Latin  celebrated  the  feast  of  Easter  a full  lunation  before  the 
Greek  Christians.  Weary  of  the  disputes  occasioned  bv  these  computations, 
the  Roman  church,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  had  adopti-d  a new 
cycle,  which  agreed  in  every  important  point  with  the  Alexnndrinian  calcula- 
tion. Ilut  this  arrangement  was  unknown  to  the  British  Christians,  who  at 
that  period  were  wholly  employed  in  opposing  the  invaders  of  their  countiy ; 
and  they  continued  to  observe  the  ancient  cycle,  which  was  now  become 
peculiar  to  themselves. 

Hence  it  occasionally  happened  that  Easter,  and  the  other  festivals 
depending  on  that  solemnity,  were  celebrated  at  different  times  by  the  Saxon 
Christians,  according  as  they  had  been  instructed  by  the  Scottish,  or  by  the 
Roman  and  Gallic  missionaries;  and  thus  did  Oswy  see  his  own  family 
divided  into  factions,  and  the  same  festivals  solemnized  on  different  days  in 
his  own  palace.  Wilfrid,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  having  been  in- 
structed at  Rome  in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  was  requested  by  Alclifrid, 
the  son  of  Oswy,  to  instruct  him  and  his  people  in  ecclesiastical  discipline ; 
and  Oswy,  desirous  to  end  the  dispute,  and  to  procure  uniformity,  summoned 
the  champions  of  the  two  parties  to  meet  at  the  monastery  at  Streancshalch, 
now  Whitby,  in  604.  The  Kings,  Oswy  and  Alclifrid,  were  present  at  this 
conference.  Wilfrid  rested  the  cause  of  the  Romans  on  the  authority  of  St. 
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Fetor,  and  the  practice  of  the  universal  church ; and  after  a loug  debate  it 
appeared  clear  to  the  great  majority  of  the  monks  and  ecclesiastics  present, 
that  those  were  in  error  who  differed  in  this  and  other  matters  from  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  church.  Rapin  and  some  others  pretend  that  tho 
Scots  or  Irish  and  the  Britons  were  for  some  time  schismatics  in  consequence 
of  these  matters ; but  these  writers  arc  mistaken,  for  the  Saxon  Christians 
did  not  coincide  with  the  Quartodecimans,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
church,  nor  had  this  difference  betweeu  them  and  the  universal  church  then 
proceeded  to  a breach  of  communion.* 

Soon  after  this  conference  tho  See  of  Canterbury  bocamo  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Deusdedit;  Oswy  consulted  with  Egbert,  the  King  of  Kent,  and  by 
their  concurrence  the  presbyter  Wighard,  who  had  been  chosen  to  succeed 
to  the  Archiepiscopal  dignity,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  ask  the  advice  of  the 
Apostolic  See  on  the  subject  of  discipline.  Rut  the  new  prelate  died  at  Rome 
of  a dreadful  and  fatal  pestilence,  which  was  then  ravaging  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  which  ho  had  escaped  in  his  own  country.  In  a letter  from 
Pope  Yitalian  to  Oswy,  announcing  his  death,  the  Pontiff  assures  the  King, 
that  he  would  select  for  tho  See  of  Canterbury  a person  equal  to  so  exalted  a 
station ; and  after  some  delay  the  learned  and  virtuous  Theodorus,  a monk  of 
Tarsus,  was  landed  in  Kent  with  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Britain.  His 
authority  was  immediately  acknowledged  by  all  the  Saxon  prelates,  synods 
were  held,  and  uniformity  of  discipline  was  everywhere  observed. 

Oswy  died  in  070,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  sceptre  of  North- 
umbria was  transferred  to  the  hands  of  Egfrid,  or  Eegfrid,  liis  sou  by  Anfleda, 
the  daughter  of  Edwin.  Some  writers  say  that  Alclifrid,  his  eldest  son,  was 
still  alive,  hut  rejected  on  account  of  illegitimacy,  and  that  he  ascended  tho 
throne  after  the  death  of  Egfrid ; others  assort  that  he  ruled  in  Deira  up  to 
about  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  when  his  subjects  revolted  against  him, 
and  he  retired  to  Ireland,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  learning  and  piety 
until  the  death  of  Egfrid.  But  Dr.  Lingard  tells  us,  that  after  a diligent 
examination  of  Bede,  it  appeared  to  him  that  these  writers  have  confounded 
Alclifrid  and  Aldfrid,  anil  made  the  two  hut  one  person.  Aldfrid,  who  was 
illegitimate,  and  thought  to  be  the  son  of  Oswy,  lived  in  spontaneous  exile  in 
Ireland  through  his  desire  of  knowledge,  and  was  called  to  the  throne  after 
the  decease  of  the  legitimate  offspring  of  Oswy. 

Though  the  royal  families  of  Northumbria  and  Mercia  were  allied  by 
marriage,  the  ambition  of  Egfrid  led  him  to  invade  that  kingdom  in  679.  A 

• Bede  iii.,  25,  26. 
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instruction  of  the  Irish  monks.  His  proficiency  obtained  for  him  from  his 
contemporaries  the  title  of  the  learned  King.  He  displayed  great  moderation 
and  virtue  in  governing  his  kingdom,  and  after  reigning  happily  for  10  yews, 
he  died  in  705,  and  is  said  to  have  hi  on  buried  at  Little  Driffield,  in  the 
Last  Hiding  of  Yorkshire.  Oared,  the  eldest  son  of  Alfred,  n child  eight 
years  of  ngo,  succeeded  his  father.  During  the  minority  of  this  Prince,  a 
nobleman,  named  Eudulph,  usurped  the  sceptre,  and  besieged  the  royal  infant 
and  his  guardian  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Damhorough  ; hut  the  nobles  and 
people  rising  in  defence  of  their  Sovereign,  the  usurper  was  taken  prisoucr, 
and  put  to  death,  after  a tumultuous  reign  of  two  months.  Osred,  however, 
as  he  advanced  towards  manhood,  lost,  by  his  licentious  conduct,  the  nlTections 
of  the  people,  which  Ceonred  and  Osric  (two  brothers,  descendants  of  a natural 
son  of  Ida.  the  lirst  Anglo-Saxon  King  of  Northumbria),  perceiving,  formed 
a party  against  him,  and  were  supported  hv  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy. 
At  length  they  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  Osred  was  defeated  ami 
slain  on  the  banks  of  Winandcrmere,  in  710,  being  the  10th  year  of  his  age. 
and  1 1 tli  of  his  reign.  Ceonred,  who  then  mounted  the  throne,  died  in  7 IB, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Osric,  who  reigned  peaceably  11  years, 
but  was  slain  in  700.  1’ho  next  King  of  Northumbria  was  Ceolwulf,  the 
brother  of  his  predecessor,  who,  in  the  8th  year  of  his  reign,  voluntarily 
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monarch  was  Mol  Edilwold,  who,  though  not  of  royal  blood,  was  raised  to 
the  throne  by  the  suffruge  of  the  people,  llo  too  was  conspired  against,  and 
put  to  death  by  Alehred,  a descendant  of  Ida,  who  usurp'd  the  throne  in 
7ti.j.  This  monarch  reigned  9 years;  but  in  771  he  was  expelled,  and 
Ethelred,  the  son  of  Edilwold,  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  This  Prince  was 
obliged  by  his  subjects  to  abdicate,  and  seek  refuge  in  a neighbouring  king- 
dom in  779. 

Alfwold,  the  son  of  Oswulf,  and  grandson  of  Eodbert,  was  now  placed  on 
the  throne ; and  though  he  reigned  1 1 years,  honoured  and  beloved,  yet  he 
yielded  up  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  Ealdorman  Sigan.  The  murderer  put 
a period  to  his  own  existence  five  years  later. 

In  7 83  Pop;  Adrian  sent  two  papal  legates,  the  Bishops  of  Ostia  and 
Tudertum,  to  England.  Soon  after  their  arrival  they  convoked  two  synods, 
the  one  in  Northumbria,  the  other  in  Mercia.  At  the  latter  synod,  which 
was  attended  by  all  the  Priuccs  and  prelates  in  the  country,  the  legates  rend 
a code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  composed  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  for  the 
government  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  It  was  heard  with  resp!ct,  and 
subscribed  by  all  the  members.* 

In  789  Osred  II.,  son  of  Alehred,  was  advanced  to  the  throne  of  Northum- 
bria, and  the  following  year  he  was  deposixl  by  the  Thanes,  and  he  retired 
to  the  Isle  of  Mail.  Ethelred  was  then  recalled,  and  returned  with  a thirst 
for  revenge,  and  was  replaced  on  the  throne.  Soon  after  his  restoration  he 
ordered  Eardulf,  oue  of  his  most  powerful  opponents,  to  be  slain  at  the  door 
of  the  church  of  Ripon.  The  monks  carried  the  body  into  the  choir,  and 
during  the  funeral  service  it  was  observed  to  breathe ; proper  remedies  were 
applied  to  the  wounds,  and  the  future  King  of  Northumbria  recovered,  and 
was  earefidly  concealed  in  the  monastery.  This  act  of  cruelty  was  followed 
by  the  murder  of  Elf  and  Elwin,  the  two  sons  of  King  Alfwold.  Osred  now 
returned  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  braved  his  rival  to  battle;  but  he  was 
deserted  by  his  followers,  and  added  another  to  the  victims  of  Ethelred’s 
ambition.  This  monster  repudiated  his  own  wife,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  Offa,  the  powerfid  King  of  Mercia.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  a total 
failure  of  the  harvest  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  famine,  to  which  were  soon 
added  die  ravages  of  pestilence ; and  to  complete  their  misfortunes,  an  army 
of  Danes  lauded  on  the  coast,  pillaged  the  country,  and  destroyed  the  venerable 
church  of  Lindisfartie.  All  these  calamities  were  attributed  to  the  impru- 
dence of  Ethelred ; and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  restoration  he  fell  in  a 

• Saxon  Chronicle,  84.  Wilk.  Con.  p.  152,  164. 
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fruitless  attempt  to  quell  tlie  rising  discontent  of  his  subjects.*  The  ad- 
herents of  Osbald  now  placed  him  on  the  throne ; but  after  a short  reign  of 
27  days,  the  opposite  faction  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  Osbald  was  deposed, 
and  found  safety  in  a monastery. 

Eardulf,  whose  life  had  been  saved  by  the  monks  of  Ripon,  then  grasped 
the  sceptre,  stained  by  the  blood  of  so  many  Princes ; hut  civil  dissensions 
had  now  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  in  808  he  was  obliged  to  tly 
from  the  fury  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  take  refuge  in  the  court  of 
Charlemagne.  Alfwald,  the  head  of  the  faction  by  which  Eardulf  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom,  undertook  to  sway  this  dangerous  sceptre ; but  he 
reigned  only  two  years,  and  his  death  left  the  crown  to  Eanred,  in  whose 
reign  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria  ceased  to  be  independent. 

During  the  last  century  Northumbria  lmd  exhibited  successive  instances 
of  treachery  and  murder,  to  which  no  other  country  perhaps  can  furnish  a 
parallel.  The  monarchs,  with  few  exceptions,  were  restless  and  ambitious, 
and  the  inconstancy  of  the  Thanes  was  fatal  to  the  ambition  of  the  monarchs. 
Out  of  the  fourteen  kings  who  had  assumed  the  sceptre  during  that  century, 
only  one,  if  one,  died  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  royalty ; seven  were 
slain,  and  six  were  banished  from  the  throne  by  their  rebellions  subjects. 
And  the  same  anarchy  and  perfidy  prevailed  till  the  Danes  totally  extin- 
guished the  Northumbrian  dynasty,  by  the  slaughter  of  Ella  and  Osbert,  in 
the  year  807. 

Egbert,  the  only  remaining  Prince  of  the  house  of  Cerdic — deriving  his 
descent  from  that  conqueror,  through  Inigils,  the  brother  of  Inn — having 
been  compelled  to  quit  this  country,  was  well  received  at  the  court  of  Char- 
lemagne. For  three  years  ho  had  enjoyed  considerable  command  in  the 
armies  of  that  Emperor ; and  having  improved  the  period  of  his  exile  in 
acquiring  a proficiency  in  the  arts  of  war  and  government,  he  returned  to 
Britain,  and  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Northumbria:  and  by  his  eminent 
abilities,  and  great  experience,  he  was  enabled  to  unite  the  seven  kingdoms 
of  the  Heptarchy  into  one  monarchy,  about  390  years  after  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Saxons  in  this  country. 

The  authority  acquired  by  Egbert  over  the  tributary  kingdoms  was  very 
soon  weakened  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  Their  invasions  gradually 
became  more  frequent  and  formidable ; and  while  the  Kings  of  Wessex,  suc- 
cessors of  Egbert,  were  fully  employed  in  defending  their  own  dominions,  they 
could  only  maintain  a precarious  sovereignty  over  the  other  kingdoms. 

• Saxon  Cliron.  64,  05. 
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Those  rapacious,  restless,  and  cruel  spoilers,  the  Danes,  in  whom  we  do 
not  find  a single  redeeming  virtue,  made  their  first  appearance  on  our  shores 
about  the  year  787,*  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  forming  a permanent 
establishment  until  a.d.  8(57,  in  which  year  they  fitted  up  a mighty  fleet,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  party  divisions  of  the  inhabitants,  during  the  inaus- 
picious reign  of  Ethelred,  invaded  the  kingdom,  penetrated  with  complete 
success  into  the  northern  districts,  and  secured  to  themselves  the  sceptre  of 
Northumbria.  In  proceeding  through  the  country  they  burnt  cities,  de- 
stroyed churches,  wasted  the  land,  overturned  everything  in  their  way,  and 
with  the  most  barbarous  cruelty  murdered  the  Kings  of  the  East  Angles  and 
Mercians.  “ Language  cannot  describe  their  devastations.  It  can  only' 
repeat  the  terms,  plunder,  murder,  rape,  famine,  and  distress.  It  can  only 
enumerate  towns,  villages,  churches,  and  monasteries,  harvests,  and  libraries 
ransacked  and  burnt.  But  by  the  incessant  repetition,  the  horrors  are 
diminished;  and  we  read,  without  emotion,  the  narrative  of  deeds  wlrieli  rent 
the  hearts  of  thousands  with  anguish,  and  inflicted  wounds  on  human  happi- 
ness, and  human  improvement,  which  ages  with  difficulty  healed.”!  “ Ex- 
punge the  name  of  one  King  from  their  records,"  says  a learned  writer,  in 
speaking  of  the  Danes,  “ and  their  political  existence  in  England  exhibits 
nothing  but  a deformed  mass  of  perfidy  and  slaughter,  profligacy  and  crime.” 

The  Northumbrians  being  the  most  remote  from  Wessex,  at  length 
recovered  their  independence,  and  Osbert,  or  Orbrightus,  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  Discord  and  party  spirit,  which  for  such  a length  of  time  disturbed 
the  kingdom,  and  which  for  a while  seemed  to  be  extinguished,  was  revived 
by  the  licentious  tyranny  of  the  new  King,  and  the  flames  of  civil  war  were 
soon  enkindled  in  Northumbria.  Returning  one  day  from  hunting,  Osbert 
called  at  the  mansion  of  one  of  his  nobles,  named  Braem  Brocard,  guardian 
of  the  sea  coasts,  and  not  finding  him  at  home,  violated  by  force  the  chastity 
of  his  wife.  To  revenge  this  insult,  Bruera  excited  a revolt  of  the  Bemicians ; 
Osbert  was  declared  unworthy  to  govern,  and  another  King,  named  Ella,  was 
elected  to  the  throne  of  Bemicia.  Thus  was  Northumbria  once  more  divided 
between  two  Kings,  and  two  factions,  who  were  continually  aiming  at  each 
other's  destruction.  No  sooner  was  the  Beruician  monarch  seated  on  the 
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ol  jNunulK.  Jlistonuus  ten  us,  tnat  ue  was  wcti  received  ana  uospiumiy 
treated  at  the  court  of  Edmund,  King  of  the  East  Angles;  that  he  was  an 
accomplished  sportsman,  auil  boeutue  so  conspicuous  for  his  dexterity,  as  to 
obtain  a distinguished  place  in  the  royal  favour.  That  Beni,  the  King  s 
huntsman,  growing  jealous  of  him,  took  an  opportunity  of  drawing  him  to  a 
thicket,  where  lie  murdered  him,  and  concealed  the  body.  That  the  corpse 
was  discovered  by  means  of  Lothbroc’s  dog;  that  Beni  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  the  murder,  and  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  was,  that  he  should 
be  put  into  the  murdered  man’s  boat,  and  without  tackling  or  provision,  com- 
mitted to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  That  the  boat,  by  u singular  fatality,  was 
cast  upon  the  coast  of  Denmark,  and  that  being  known,  Beni  was  appre- 
hended, and  examined  concerning  the  fate  of  Lothbroc.  That  in  order  to 
exculpate  himself,  Bern  told  the  Danish  authorities,  that  Lothbroc  had,  by 
the  King's  command,  been  thrown  into  a pit,  and  stung  to  death  by  serpents. 
They  adil  that  Bruem  arrived  in  Denmark  shortly  after  this  circumstance, 
and  that  measures  were  speedily  concerted  for  the  invasion  of  Deira.  But 
Dr.  languid  gives  a different  version  of  the  cause  of  this  descent  of  the  Dancs'i 
on  the  authority  of  Asser,  Ingulphus,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Lcland,  and 
Turner,  lie  tells  us,  that  during  the  reign  of  Kthelbert,  King  of  Wessex, 
the  predecessor  of  Ethelrod,  one  of  the  most  adventurous  and  successful  of 
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of  East  Anglia  without  opposition.*  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  soon 
after  the  death  of  Ragnar,  that  a mighty  fleet,  commanded  by  the  two 
brothers,  Hinguar  and  Hubba,  entered  the  Humber,  and  spread  terror  and 
dismay  all  over  the  country.  The  Northumbrians  being  wholly  ignorant  of 
their  design,  were  not  in  readiness  to  dispute  their  landing,  consequently  they 
soon  became  masters  of  the  northern  shore,  and  having  burnt  and  destroyed 
the  towns  on  the  Holderness  coast,  they  marched  directly  towards  York, 
where  Osbert  was  preparing  an  army  to  oppose  them. 

Iu  this  great  extremity  Osbert  was  constrained  to  apply  to  his  mortal  foe. 
Elk,  for  assistance,  and  to  the  great  credit  of  tho  latter,  he  willingly  agreed 
to  suspend  their  private  quarrel,  and  join  forces  against  the  common  enemy. 
Without  waiting  the  arrival  of  Ella’s  reinforcement,  Osbert  sallied  out  of 
York,  and  attacked  the  Danes  so  vigorously,  that  they  could  hardly  stand  the 
shock.  But  pressing  in  their  turn,  the  Danes  compelled  the  British  army  to 
retire  without  any  order,  into  the  city.  Osbert,  in  endeavouring  to  rally  his 
scattered  troops,  was  slain  in  the  retreat  with  a great  number  of  his  men. 
The  victors  now  entered  Y'ork  in  triumph,  whilst  Ella  was  advancing  in  hopes 
of  repairing  tho  loss  Osbert  had  sustained  by  his  impatience.  Hinguar 
having  conquered  one  of  the  Kings,  went  out  to  meet  the  other,  and  a battle 
no  less  bloody,  and  fatal  to  the  English,  ensued.  Ella  was  killed,  and  his 
army  entirely  routed.  Some  historians  state  that  Ella  was  not  slain  in  the 
battle,  but  taken  prisoner,  and  that  Hinguar  ordered  him  to  be  flayed  alive 
in  revenge  for  his  father’s  murder. 

Hovedon  thus  describes  the  horrible  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Y’ork 
on  this  occasion : — " By  the  General's  cruel  orders  they  knocked  down  all  tho 
boys ; young  and  old  men  they  met  in  the  city,  and  cut  their  throats ; matrons 
and  virgins  were  ravished  at  pleasure ; the  husband  and  wife,  either  dead  or 
dying,  were  tossed  together ; the  infant,  snatched  from  its  mother’s  breast, 
was  carried  to  the  threshold,  and  there  left  butchered  at  its  parent’s  door,  to 
make  the  general  outcry  more  hideous.”  According  to  tho  same  authority, 
as  well  as  that  of  tho  Saxon  Chronicle,  this  battle  was  fought  on  the  21st  of 
March,  867. 

The  kingdom  of  Northumbria  was  thus  conquered  by  tho  Danes,  after  it 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Saxons  for  320  years.  Hinguar  now  ap- 
pointed his  brother  Hubba,  Governor  of  York,  and  gave  him  also  the  command 
of  the  newly-won  kingdom.  A deputy  Governor,  named  Godram,  with  a 
garrison  under  his  command,  was  left  in  the  city,  whilst  the  two  brothers 
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Humber,  at  the  same  period.  The  success  of  the  Danes  in  Northumbria,  as 
well  as  in  the  south,  compelled  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings  and  Princes  to  con- 
federate for  mutual  defence,  and  by  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
King  of  Wessex,  the  invaders  were  subdued  in  880,  after  that  renowned 
monarch  had  emerged  from  his  retreat  in  a swineherd’s  cottage.  To  prevent 
the  rapine  and  disorders  which  formerly  prevailed  in  the  realm,  Alfred  divi- 
ded part  of  the  kingdom  into  Counties,  Hundreds,  and  Tithings,  caused  the 
inhabitants  of  each  district  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  damage  committed 
by  lawless  mobs,  established  trial  by  jury,  and  composed  a body  of  laws  on 
which  the  glorious  superstructure  of  English  liberty'  was  finally  erected.  He 
was  uot  less  generous  than  brave,  and  by  acts  of  kindness,  sought  to  convert 
the  Danes  from  deadly  enemies  to  faithful  subjects.  Alfred  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ; but  to  Athelstan,  as  we  shall 
see,  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  founder  of  the  English  monarchy,  for 
after  the  battle  of  Brunanburh  he  had  no  competitor. 

The  restless  spirit  of  the  Danes  not  brooking  restraint,  they  re-commenced 
hostilities,  but  after  plundering  Mercia,  in  910,  they  were  again  defeated,  in 
a desperate  battle  in  the  north,  by  Edward  the  Elder,  son  and  successor  of  the 
Great  Alfred,  when  two  of  their  Kings,  Halfden  and  Eowils,  brothers  of 
Ilinguar,  and  several  thousands  of  their  soldiers  were  slain.  At  this  period, 
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who  attacked  and  reduced  the  whole  of  Northumbria,  except  the  castle  of 
York,  which  was  very  strong  and  well  garrisoned.  Oue  of  the  Danish 
Princes  now  lied  to  Scotland,  and  the  other  to  Ireland,  whence  they  returned 
in  three  years  afterwards  (in  937)  with  a great  body  of  Norwegians,  Danes, 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  soldiers.  Anlaff  entered  the  Humber  with  a fleet 
of  615  sail,  landed  his  forces,  and  marched  to  York  before  the  King  had  any 
intelligence  of  it,  and  were  soon  joined  by  the  confederated  Scotch  and 
British  Princes.  Athelstan,  who  not  content  with  his  own  forces,  had  pur- 
chased the  aid  of  several  Sea-Kings,  was  soon  approaching  the  north.  As  he 
passed  through  Beverley,  he  visited  the  church,  offered  his  dagger  on  the 
altar,  and  vowed  to  redeem  it,  if  ho  returned  victorious,  at  a price  worthy  of 
a King.  In  a few  days  afterwards  the  famous  battle  of  Bromford,  or  Bru- 
nauburh,  in  Northumbria,  was  fought,  in  which  Athelstan  gained  a complete 
victory,  the  army  of  the  Princes  being  entirely  destroyed. 

This  engagement,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  relics  of  Saxon  and  Scandina- 
vian poetry,  lasted  from  morning  till  sunset.  A contemporary  writer  tells  us 
that  in  the  English  army  waved  a hundred  banners,  and  round  each  banner 
were  ranged  a thousand  warriors.  “ Never,”  says  the  native  poet,  “ since 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  those  artists  in  war,  was  such  a carnage 
known  in  England."  Constantine,  tho  King  of  Scotland,  saved  himself  by  a 
precipitate  flight,  after  his  son  and  most  of  his  men  had  been  slaughtered  ; 
and  amongst  the  slain  were  C petty  Kings  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  12 
general  officers.  To  prevent  future  rebellion,  Athelstan  proceeded  to  Y'ork, 
and  rased  the  castle,  which  was  the  principal  bulwark  of  the  Danish  power, 
to  tho  ground.  The  conqueror,  in  his  return  from  the  battle,  redeemed  his 
dagger  from  the  church  of  Beverley,  with  a grant  of  ample  and  valuable 
privileges.  This  decisive  victory  confirmed  the  ascendency  of  Athelstan ; the 
British  Princes  no  longer  disputed  his  authority,  and  his  power  became  pre- 
dominant in  Britain.  To  him,  therefore,  belongs  the  glory  of  having 
established  what  has  ever  since  been  called  the  kingdom  of  England;  and 
he,  himself,  undoubtedly,  was  the  first  monarch  of  England.  His  prede- 
cessors, till  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  had  been  styled  the  Kings  of 
Wessex.  Alfred  and  his  son  Edward  assumed  the  title  of  Kings  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons;  and  Athelstan  sometimes  called  himself  King  of  the  English, 
but  at  other  times  he  claimed  the  more  pompous  designation  of  King  of  All 
Britain.  But  in  the  course  of  a century  the  latter  title  fell  into  disuse,  and 
the  former  has  been  retained  to  the  present  age. 

Athelstan  died,  much  regretted  by  his  subjects  and  the  surrounding  nations, 
on  the  27th  of  October,  941,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Malmsbury, 
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operations  of  the  campaign  are  involved  in  much  obscurity,  but  in  a short 
time  the  whole  of  Northumbria  submitted  to  his  arms. 

In  942  Anlaff  attacked  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  but  Edmund  gave  him 
battle  near  Chester,  and  neither  side  being  able  to  claim  the  victory,  a peace 
was  concluded  through  the  mediation  of  Odo  and  Wulstan,  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York.  Bv  this  treaty  Edmund  gave  up  all  the  country 
north  of  the  Roman  highway,  Watliug  Street,  which  divides  England  into 
two  parts.  The  kingdom  of  Northumbria  is  once  more  about  to  be  divided. 
The  people,  during  the  absence  of  Anlaff,  sent  for  his  nephew  Reginald,  and 
crowned  him  King  at  York.  Anlaff  prepared  for  resistance;  but  through  the 
intervention  of  Edmund,  who  was  backed  by  a powerful  army,  it  was  agreed 
that  Anlaff  should  retain  the  crown  of  Dcira,  whilst  Reginald  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  Bcmicia.*  It  was  also  stipidated  that  the  two  Kings  should  swear 
fealty  to  Edmund,  and  embrace  tho  Christian  religion;  and  the  ceremony  of 
their  baptism  was  performed  in  the  Cathedral  by  Archbishop  Wulstan. 

In  944  hostilities  recommenced — Edmund  again  successfully  opposed  them, 
and  obliged  the  two  kings  to  quit  the  island.  Edmund  died  sole  monarch  of 
England  in  940,  and  .his  sons  being  in  infancy,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Edred,  whose  reign  was  principally  distinguished  by  the  final  subju- 
gation of  Northumbria.  He  proceeded  to  that  country,  and  received  from 
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for  four  years.  In  950  another  revolt  took  place,  in  which  Anlaff  was 
deposed;  and  Eric,  who  had  been  driven  from  Norway  by  his  brother  Haco, 
the  king  of  that  country,  and  who  had  wandered  for  years  a pirate  on  the 
ocean,  and  landed  on  the  northern  coast,  was  saluted  King,  and  called  to  the 
throne  in  his  stead. 

Now  followed  a civil  war  between  the  factions  of  Eric  and  Anlaff;  and 
wheu  all  was  in  confusion,  Edred,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  marched  to  the 
north,  subdued  the  contending  parties,  severely  punished  the  perfidy  of  the 
rebels,  obliged  Eric  to  flee  into  Scotland,  threatened  to  destroy  the  whole 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  even  commenced  the  execution  of  his  threat 
by  burning  the  monastery  of  ltipon.  He,  however,  soon  relented,  pardoued 
the  offending  people,  and  replaced  Eric  on  the  throne  of  Northumbria. 

When  Edred  left  York,  the  Danes  pursued  him,  and  furiously  attacked  his 
forces  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aire  (at  Castleford),  but  were  repulsed. 
Edred  returned  to  York  to  chastise  the  people  for  rebellion,  upon  which  the 
inhabitants,  to  save  themselves  from  his  just  indignation,  renounced  Eric, 
and  put  him  to  death,  and  they  also  slew  Amac,  the  son  of  Anlaff ; these 
Princes  having  been  the  chief  instigators  of  their  treachery.  Edred  spared 
the  city,  but  dissolved  their  monarchinl  government,  and  reduced  the  kingdom 
of  Northumbria  to  an  Earldom,  of  which  York  was  constituted  the  capital, 
and  Osulf,  or  Osluff,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Englishman,  became  the  first  Earl. 
This  final  subjugation  of  the  groat  northern  kingdom  took  place  in  951.  The 
chief  residence  of  the  Earls  or  Viceroys,  like  the  ancient  Kings  of  Northum- 
bria, was  at  York.  In  this  reign  the  north  of  England,  like  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  was  divided  into  shires,  ridings,  and  wapentakes,  and  a number  of 
officers  appointed  for  their  superintendence.  Edgar,  who  succeeded  Edred 
on  the  throne  of  England,  appointed  Oslac  to  join  Osulf  in  the  government 
of  the  north,  but  the  authority  of  these  two  officers  was  subsequently  united 
in  the  person  of  Woltheof,  the  second  Earl. 

During  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  the  Danes  becamo  so  turbulent,  that  he 
attempted  to  destroy  their  power  by  secretly  ordering  them  to  be  massacred 
on  St.  Brice's  day,  the  13th  of  November,  1012.  The  slaughter  on  that  fatal 
day  was  great  in  the  southern  part  of  England,  but  in  the  north  they  were 
too  numerously  intermingled  with  the  Saxons  to  bo  sentenced  to  assassination. 
Among  the  thousands  who  fell  was  the  Lady  Gunhilda,  sister  to  the  King  of 
Denmark,  who  had  been  sent  as  hostage,  on  condition  of  peace,  together  with 
her  husband,  Palig.  This  detestable  act,  which  will  cover  the  name  of 
Ethelred  with  eternal  infamy,  so  inflamed  the  Danes  with  indignation,  that 
in  a short  time  the  Saxons  became  the  sport  of  a revengeful  enemy.  To 
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recalled  their  exiled  monarch,  who  ruled  by  force  of  arms  over  the  southern 
parts  of  tho  island  till  his  death  in  1016.  Canute  died  in  this  country,  King 
of  England,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  in  1035,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
British  dominions  by  Harold,  his  second  son,  sumamed  Harefoot.  This 
monarch  was  succeeded  by  Hardicanute,  a licentious  tyrant,  who  died  two 
years  after  his  accession,  at  the  nuptials  of  a Danish  lord,  at  Lambeth.  The 
next  Danish  claimant  to  the  British  crown  was  named  Sweyue,  but  Edward 
the  Confessor,  though  not  the  hereditary  descendant,  was  raised  to  tire  throne 
by  the  voice  of  the  people.* 

History  is  almost  silent  concerning  the  first  seven  Earls  of  Northumbria — 
Osulf,  Walthcof,  Uthred,  Hircus,  Eadulf,  Aldred,  and  Eadulf  H.;  but  the 
last  three — Siward,  Tosti,  Tosto,  or  Tostig,  brother  to  Harold,  and  Morcar, 
make  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  Siward,  the  8th 
Earl,  was  a man  of  extraordinary  strength  and  valour.  He  was  appointed 
by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  lead  an  army  of  10,000  men  into  Scotland,  to 
aid  Malcolm  against  the  usurper  Macbeth,  whom  he  slewT,  and  set  the  former 
on  the  throne  of  Scotland.! 

When  tills  brave  old  warrior  was  on  his  death-bed  at  York,  in  1055,  and 
reduced  to  the  last  extrclnity  by  disease,  he  exclaimed,  “ Oh ! wliat  a shame 
it  is  for  me,  who  have  escaped  death  in  so  many  dangerous  battles,  to  die  like 
a beast  at  last.  Put  me  on  mv  imnenetrable  coat  of  mail."  added  he,  “ gird 
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buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Olave,  at  York.  Tosti,  second  son  of  Earl  God- 
win, minister  of  state,  succeeded  Siward  in  the  Earldom  of  Northumbria,  but 
his  rule  was  so  cruel  and  tyrannical,  that,  in  1005,  as  we  read  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  the  Thanes  and  people  revolted,  and  furiously  attacking  liis  house, 
he  very  narrowly  escaped,  with  his  family,  and  fled  into  Flanders.  The 
Northumbrians  seized  his  treasures,  and  appointed  Morcar  to  be  their  Earl. 
Harold,  brother  of  Tosti,  being  appointed  by  the  King  to  vindicate  the  royal 
authority,  and  quell  the  insurrection,  began  his  march,  while  Morcar,  at  the 
head  of  the  Northumbrians,  advanced  southward.  The  two  armies  met  at 
Northampton,  but  happily  an  arrangement  was  effected  without  bloodshed. 
Harold  on  being  convinced  of  his  brother’s  misconduct,  abandoned  his  cause, 
and  interceded  with  the  King  in  favour  of  the  insurgents.  The  Confessor 
confirmed  Morcar  in  his  Earldom;  and  Harold  afterwards  married  Morcar’s 
sister,  and  obtained  from  the  King  the  government  of  Mercia  for  Morcar’s 
brother,  Edwin. 

King  Edward  died  on  the  5th  of  January,  1000,  and  was  buried  on  the 
following  day  in  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster,  which  he  hod  founded. 
During  his  reign  the  most  approved  Danish  laws  were  incorporated  with  the 
customs,  maxims,  and  rules  of  the  Britons,  tho  West  Saxons,  and  the 
Mercians.  This  code  became  common  throughout  England,  and  were  the 
laws  so  fondly  cherished  by  our  ancestors  in  succeeding  nges,  and  so  often 
promised  to  be  adhered  to  by  princes,  as  the  surest  means  of  securing  their 
popularity, 

The  Malmsbury  historian,  speaking  of  the  English  at  this  remarkable 
period,  says,  “ They  wore  clothes  that  did  not  reach  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  knee,  their  heads  were  shorn,  and  their  beards  were  shaven,  only  the 
upper  lip  was  always  let  grow  to  its  full  length.  Their  arms  were  loaded 
with  golden  bracelets,  and  their  skins  dyed  with  painted  marks.” 

The  above-mentioned  Harold  was  proclaimed  King  by  an  assembly  of  the 
Thanes  and  citizeus  of  London,  on  the  death  of  Edward,  and  the  day  of  the 
Confessor’s  funeral  witnessed  tho  coronation  of  the  new  monarch.  The 
ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed  by  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York, 
Stigand,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  being  then  suspended.  The  southern 
counties  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  succession  of  Harold,  but  the  Northum- 
brians in  their  pride  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  act  of  those,  whose  military 
qualities  they  deemed  inferior  to  their  own.  Harold,  accompanied  by  Wul- 
stan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  hastened  to  the  north,  and  soon  won  the  affection 
of  the  Northumbrians.  The  news  of  Edward’s  death,  and  Harold's  acces- 
sion, no  sooner  reached  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  nephew  to  the  deceased 
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bhire,  where  they  defeated  him,  and  compelled  him  to  flee  to  his  ships.  Ho 
then  sailed  to  Scotland,  and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  excite  the  King  of 
that  country  to  join  him  in  the  invasion  of  England,  his  vindictive  spirit 
impelled  him  to  apply  for  assistance  to  Hnrrald  (surnamed  Hardrada,  or  the 
Stem),  King  of  Norway,  with  whom  he  was  more  successful,  lhat  great 
warrior  immediately  equipped,  for  the  invasion  of  England,  the  most  mighty 
armament  that  ever  left  the  coast  of  Norway.  It  consisted  of  200  sail,  be- 
sides store  ships  and  vessels  of  smaller  size,  to  the  number  of  500  in  alL 
Harrald  touched  at  the  Orkneys,  where  he  was  joined  by  Tosti  and  a large 
reinforcement  of  adventurers.  Having  burnt  and  plundered  the  town  of 
Scarborough , and  received  the  submission  of  the  peoplo  of  the  coast  of  \ ork- 
shire,  from  tho  Tees  to  the  Humber,  the  Norwegians  entered  the  hitter  ri'er 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of  York.  They  landed  at  the  tillage 
of  Riccall,  ten  miles  from  York,  and  after  ravaging  the  country  in  the  most 
cruel  manner,  they  commenced  their  march  to  the  latter  place.  A desperate 
attempt  to  save  the  city  was  made  near  the  village  of  Fulford,  by  the  Earls 
Edwin  and  Morcar.  The  Norwegians  were  drawn  up  with  their  right  flank 
to  the  river,  and  their  left  to  a morass.  Tho  impetuosity  of  the  English 
burst  through  the  lino;  but  they,  in  their  turn,  were  overwhelmed  by  a 
fresh  body  of  forces  from  the  ships ; and  more  of  the  fugitives  perished  in 
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and  the  following  day  he  marched  towards  York.  At  the  King’s  approach 
the  invaders  withdrew  from  York,  taking  with  them  500  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  as  hostages,  and  leaving  150  of  their  men  to  prevent  the  English 
from  taking  peaceable  possession  of  the  city ; they  moved  about  eight  miles 
from  York,  to  Stamford  Bridge  (long  afterwards  known  ns  “ the  Bridge  of 
Battle "),  where  they  secured  a very  strong  position  with  the  main  body  of 
their  array,  on  ground  gently  rising  from  the  river  Derwent — the  river 
flowing  in  front,  and  a narrow  wooden  bridge  forming  the  means  of  commu- 
nication between  the  opposite  sides.  The  river  here  runs  nearly  south,  and 
is  about  eight  miles  distant  from  its  junction  with  the  Ouse.  The  position 
of  the  invaders  had  several  advantages  ; it  was  easily  defended,  commanded 
a view  of  the  country  for  some  distance  around,  and  it  afforded  a communi- 
cation with  the  fleet,  then  lying  in  the  Ouse. 

“ The  order  of  the  battle  displayed  considerable  knowledge  of  the  military 
art;  with  both  wings  bent  backward  until  they  met,  the  army  formed  a close 
rather  irregular  circle,  everywhere  of  equal  depth,  with  shield  touching  shield, 
so  as  to  form  a rampart  of  bucklers.  The  royal  standard,  called  very  appro- 
priately, ‘ The  Land  Ravager,’  was  planted  in  the  centre,  and  by  it  the  King 
and  his  chosen  companions  had  generally  their  station.  This  arrangement 
was  adopted  as  the  best  means  of  defence  against  the  superior  strength  of 
the  English  in  cavalry.  The  first,  or  outer  line,  presented  to  the  enemy  a 
complete  circle  of  spears,  which  were  held  obliquely,  at  a considerable  eleva- 
tion, their  ends  resting  on  the  ground  ; this  position  required  the  soldiers  to 
bend  one  knee ; the  second  line  stood  erect,  holding  their  lances  in  readiness 
to  pierce  the  breasts  of  the  horses,  should  they  attempt  to  break  through. 
The  archers  were  placed  so  as  to  assist  them  in  repelling  these  attacks. 
The  Norwegian  King,  mounted  on  a black  charger,  with  a white  star  in  its 
forehead,  rode  round  the  circle,  encouraging  his  men,  and  was  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  his  dazzling  helmet,  and  the  sky  blue  mantle  he  wore  above  his 
coat  of  mail.”*  The  English  King  having  pursued  the  invaders,  resolved 
to  attack  them,  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  their  position. 

On  the  35th  of  September,  at  day-break,  ho  commenced  hostilities,  and  the 
battle  raged  with  increasing  fury  until  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
armies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  each  consisting  of  about  00,000  men, 
most  of  them  chosen  warriors,  full  of  the  most  savage  bravery,  and  distin- 
guished for  their  strength  and  courage.  Harold,  in  his  first  attempt  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  river,  appears  to  have  routed  a detatchment  on  the  western 

* Battle  Fields  of  Yorkshire. 
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side,  which  was  placed  there  to  guard  the  bridge.  Whilst  tho  English  were 
pursuing  the  fugitives,  and  attempting  to  cross  the  river,  historians  tell  us, 
that  a single  Norwegian,  of  gigantic  strength  and  power,  placed  himself  upon 
tlio  bridge,  and  there  by  his  extraordinary  valour  opposed  the  whole  English 
army  for  three  horn's,  killing  with  his  own  hand  forty  of  Harold's  soldiers. 
After  having  scornfully  refused  an  invitation  to  surrender,  with  an  assurance 
of  the  amplest  clemency  from  the  English,  we  are  told  that  a Saxon  boatman 
rowed  himself  imder  the  bridge,  and  thrusting  his  spear  up  through  the 
woodwork,  pierced  the  Norwegian  terribly  inwards,  under  his  coat  of  mail.* 
The  English  then  rushed  on  with  resistless  impetuosity,  and  the  conflict  that 
ensued  was  dreadful.  No  quarter  on  either  side  was  allowed  by  this  im- 
mense multitude  in  arms,  so  that  it  is  with  good  reason  said  that  this  action 
is  one  of  the  most  bloody  that  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  England ; and  it 
is  stated  that  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  the  spot  was  still  whitened  with 
the  bones  of  the  slain.  For  a long  time  the  issue  of  the  contest  appeared 
doubtful.  The  attack  of  the  English  was  furious,  and  it  was  met  with  equal 
spirit  by  the  Norwegians.  At  length  the  generalship  of  Harold  proved 
superior  in  the  field  to  the  Norwegian  chief.  “ He  ordered  his  horsemen  to 
retreat,  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  from  their  position  and  break  their 
ranks ; the  stratagem  had  the  desired  effect ; the  Norwegians  quitted  their 
position ; the  English  horsemen  returned  to  tho  charge,  and  obtained  a 
speedy  victory  over  their  now  disordered  and  half  armed  enemies : for  thov 
had  thrown  aside  their  shields  and  breastplates  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  The 
King  of  Norway  was  pierced  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow,  and  instantly 
expired.  Tosti  was  also  slain,  and  the  greater  port  of  the  army,  with  all 
the  chiefs,  perished,  fighting  like  madmen. ”f  The  English  pursued  the 
remains  of  the  routed  army  in  their  disordered  flight  towards  their  ships, 
“and  from  behind  hotly  smote  them."  Many  were  pushed  into  the  rivers 
and  drowned ; and  others  reached  their  vessels,  some  of  which  were  boarded 
and  burned,  aud  the  whole  fleet  was  seized  by  tho  victors.  Olaf,  son  of 
Hardrada,  and  Paul,  Earl  of  Orkney,  who  had  been  left  in  command  of  the 
fleet,  were  taken  prisoners ; and  here  the  magnanimity  of  the  English  King 

• It  must  confessed,  that  the  exploits  of  this  huge  and  valiant  warrior  has  more  tho 
appearance  of  romance  than  of  sober  history,  though  it  is  recorded  by  all  who  have 
written  an  account  of  this  battle.  Drake  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Stamford 
Bridge  “ have  a custom,  at  an  nnnual  feast,  to  make  pics  in  the  form  of  a swill,  or  swine 
tub,  which  tradition  says  was  mode  use  of  by  the  man,  who  struck  the  Norwegian  on  the 
bridge  instead  of  a boat;"  aud  Professor  Phillips,  speaking  of  this  champion  of  the  bridge, 
says,  “on  annual  boat  like  coke  is  tho  village  monument  to  his  fortunate  enemy.” 
t Battle  Fields  of  Yorkshire. 
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shines  conspicuously,  for  after  receiving  back  the  citizens  of  York,  who  had 
been  detained  as  hostages  ou  board  tho  Norwegian  ships,  he  permitted  all 
who  had  survived  the  slaughter,  to  depart  to  their  own  country,  in  a part  of 
their  shattered  fleet,  having  first  obliged  them  to  swear  never  to  disturb  the 
British  dominions  again.  But  20  ships  were  sufficient  to  carry  back  the 
miserable  remains  of  an  army,  which  it  took  more  than  500  to  convey  hither. 
Camden  tells  us,  that  the  spoil  taken  by  the  victors  was  immense ; and  that 
the  gold  alone,  which  the  Norwegians  left  behind  them,  was  as  much  as 
twelve  men  could  carry  on  their  shoulders.  It  is  stated  that  Harold  disgusted 
his  army,  by  refusing  to  distribute  among  them  any  portion  of  this  spoil. 
But  Harold’s  triumph  was  of  short  duration : for  after  his  return  to  York, 
and  whilst  he  was  seated  at  a royal  banquet,  surrounded  by  his  nobles,  cele- 
brating his  great  victory,  a messenger  entered  the  hall,  and  announced 
the  arrival  and  descent  of  tho  Duke  of  Normandy  and  an  immense  army,  at 
Pevenscy,  in  Sussex,  He  immediately  commenced  his  march  southward, 
and  encountered  tho  enemy  at  Hastings,  where,  in  bloody  strife,  he  lost 
his  crown  and  life,  in  that,  his  last  and  most  desperate  battle. 


"Norman  ^eriofc. 

Some  historians  assert  that  Edward,  surnamed  the  Confessor,  named,  with 
his  dying  breath,  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  his  nephew,  as  his  successor. 
At  the  time  of  that  King's  death,  a report  had  been  circulated,  that  on 
his  death  bed  he  had  appointed  Harold  to  succeed  him ; and  the  latter 
was  called  to  the  throne  by  tho  voice  of  the  people.  However  this  point 
may  be  settled,  we  have  the  fact  that  William  of  Normandy  claimed  the 
English  crown,  fought  for,  and  obtained  it.  He  employed  eight  months 
in  the  most  active  preparations  for  the  invasion,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
August  he  found  himstdf  at  tho  head  of  50,000  cavalry',  besides  a smaller 
body  of  infantry.  To  furnish  transports  for  this  numerous  army,  every  vessel 
in  Normandy  had  been  put  in  requisition.  But  the  supply  was  still  inade- 
quate, and  many  individuals  sought  the  favour  of  their  Prince,  by  building 
ships  at  their  own  expense,  in  the  different  harbours  and  creeks.  The 
Normans  landed  without  opposition,  at  Pevenscy,  on  tho  29th  of  September, 
1900;  marched  immediately  to  Hastings,  and  threw  up  fortifications  at  both 
places,  to  protect  their  ships,  and  secure  a retreat  in  case  of  disaster.  In  tho 
beginning  of  October  Harold  was  feasting  and  rejoicing  at  York ; and  on  the 
13th  of  the  same  month  he  had  reached  the  camp  of  the  Normans.  The 
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spot  which  he  selected  for  this  important  and  sanguinary  contest  was  called 
Senlac,  now  Battle,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Hastings,  an  eminence  opening 
to  the  south,  and  covered  on  the  back  by  an  extensive  wood.  He  posted  his 
troops  on  the  declivity,  in  one  compact  and  immense  mass.  In  the  centre 
waved  the  royal  standard ; by  its  side  stood  Harold,  and  his  two  brothers 
Gurth  and  Leofwin;  and  around  them  the  whole  army,  every  man  on  foot. 
On  the  opposite  hill  William  marshalled  his  host.  In  the  front  he  placed 
the  archers  and  bowmen ; the  second  line  was  composed  of  heavy  infantry 
in  coats  of  mail ; and  behind  these,  arranged  in  five  divisions,  the  pride  of 
the  Norman  force,  the  knights  and  men-at-arms.  Both  men  and  horses  were 
completely  cased  in  armour,  which  gave  to  their  charge  an  irresistible  weight, 
and  rendered  them  almost  invulnerable  to  ordinary  weapons.  William,  we 
are  told  by  an  old  writer,  “ out  of  a pious  care  for  the  interests  of  Christen- 
dom, and  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  sent  out  a monk,  as 
mediator  between  both,  who  proposed  these  terms  to  Harold, — cither  to 
resign  the  government,  or  to  own  it  a tenure  in  fee  from  the  Norman,  or  to 
decide  the  matter  in  single  combat  with  William ; but  he,”  continues  our 
authority,  “ like  one  who  had  lost  the  government  over  himself,  rejected  all 
propositions,  and  foolishly  flattering  himself  with  success,  because  it  was  his 
birthday,  promised  to  give  them  battle.”  Camden  observes  that  the  night 
before  the  battle  was  spent  by  the  English  in  revels,  feasting,  and  shouting ; 
but  by  the  Normans  in  prayers  for  the  safety  of  their  army,  and  for 
victory. 

Next  morning  at  break  of  day,  the  Normans,  after  a regular  shout,  sounded 
to  battle,  and  both  armies  drew  up.  When  they  were  ready  to  engage,  the 
Normans  raised  the  national  war  cry  of  “ God  is  our  help,"  which  was  as 
loudly  answered  by  the  adverse  cry  of  “ Christ's  rood,  the  holy  rood.”  The 
Normans  charged  first  with  a volley  of  arrows  from  all  parts,  and  that  being 
a sort  of  nttack  to  which  the  English  were  strangers,  proved  exceedingly 
terrible.  William  then  ordered  the  cavaliy  to  charge,  but  the  English,  who 
resolved  to  die  rather  than  attempt  a retreat,  kept  their  ranks,  and  repulsed 
them  with  great  loss.  The  English  in  every  point  opposed  a solid  and 
impenetrable  mass,  and  neither  the  buckler  nor  corslet  of  the  Normans  could 
withstand  the  stroke  of  the  battle  axe,  wielded  by  a powerful  arm  and  with 
unerring  aim.  After  a pause  the  left  wing  of  the  Norman  army  betook  them- 
selves to  flight,  closely  pursued  by  their  opponents,  and  a report  having  now 
spread  that  William  himself  had  fallen,  the  whole  army  began  to  waver. 
The  Duke,  with  his  helmet  in  liis  hand,  rode  along  the  lino  exclaiming,  “ I 
am  still  alive,  and  with  the  help  of  God  I still  shall  conquer.”  The  presence 
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and  confidence  of  their  commander  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Normans. 
William  led  his  troops  again  to  the  attack;  but  the  English  column  resisted 
every  assault,  aud  maintained  their  ground  with  so  much  bravery,  that  the 
Normans  were  most  miserably  harassed,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  re- 
treating, had  not  their  leader  used  the  most  extraordinary  means  to  inspire 
them  with  courage  and  confidence.  Harold,  on  his  part,  used  every  possible 
exertion,  and  was  distinguished  as  the  most  active  and  brave  amongst  the 
soldiers  in  the  host-  His  brothers  had  already  perished,  but  as  long  as  he 
survived,  no  man  entertained  the  apprehension  of  defeat,  or  admitted  the  idea 
of  flight  The  battle  continued  for  several  hours  with  great  fury,  the  English 
resisting  the  almost  overwelining  charges  of  the  Norman  cavalry.  At  length, 
William,  disappointed  and  perplexed,  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  or- 
dered him  men  to  retreat  and  to  give  ground ; but  still  to  keep  their  ranks. 
The  English  taking  this  for  flight,  thought  the  day  was  certainly  their  own, 
whereupon  they  broke  their  ranks,  and,  not  doubting  their  victory,  pursued 
the  enemy  in  great  disorder.  But  the  Normans  rallying  their  troops  on  a 
sudden,  renewed  the  battle,  and  enclosing  the  English  in  that  disorder,  killed 
great  numbers,  while  they  stood  doubtful  whether  they  should  run  or  fight. 
At  last,  Harold  was  shot  through  the  head  with  an  arrow,  and  fell  from  his 
steed  in  agony,  and  was  borne  to  the  foot  of  the  standard,  where  he  breathed 
his  last  The  knowledge  of  his  fall  relaxed  the  efforts  of  the  English. 
Twenty  Normans  undertook  to  seize  the  royal  banner,  and  effected  their 
purpose,  but  with  the  loss  of  half  their  number.  One  of  them,  who  maimed 
with  his  sword  the  dead  body  of  the  King,  was  afterwards  disgraced  by 
William  for  his  brutality. 

It  was  now  dusk  in  the  evening,  the  English  became  dispirited,  and  having 
lost  their  King,  fled  to  save  their  lives,  after  having  fought  without  inter- 
mission from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  During  the  engagement  William 
exhibited  many  proofs  of  the  most  determined  courage ; he  had  three  horses 
killed  under  him,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  grapple  on  foot  with  his 
adversaries.  Harold's  mother  begged  as  a boon  the  dead  body  of  her  son, 
and  offered  as  a ransom  its  weight  in  gold,  but  William’s  resentment  having 
rendered  him  callous  to  pity,  he  refused,  and  ordered  the  corpse  of  the  fallen 
monarch  to  be  buried  on  the  beach ; adding,  with  a sneer,  “ ho  guarded  the 
coast  while  he  was  alive;  let  him  continue  to  guard  it  after  death.” 

There  is  an  old  English  tradition  that  Harold  did  not  fall  in  this  battle, 
but  had  retired  to  a hermitage,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days ; 
but  the  historical  account  is,  that  by  stealth,  or  by  purchase,  his  remains 
were  removed  from  the  beach,  and  interred  at  Waltham  Abbey,  which  he, 
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erected  and  endowed  a splendid  monastery,  the  remains  of  which  still  re- 
tain the  name  of  Battle  Abbey.  It  is  said  that  the  high  altar  stood  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  standard  of  Harold  had  been  planted.  The  exterior  walls 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  hill  which  had  been  the  centre  of  the  battle,  and 
all  the  surrounding  country  became  the  property  of  the  Abbey.  The  com- 
munity of  this  monastery  were  bound  by  its  rule  to  offer  prayer  perpetually 
for  the  eternal  rest  of  the  souls  who  had  fallen  in  the  conflict ; and  the  Abbey 
itself  was  at  once  the  monument  of  the  Norman  Duke’s  triumph,  and  the 
token  uf  his  piety.  Palgrave  very  happily  concludes  his  description  of  this 
noble  and  richly -endowed  Abbey  thus:  “But  all  this  pomp  and  solemnity  has 
passed  away  like  a dream.  The  ‘perpetual  prayer’  has  ceased  for  ever, — the 
roll  of  Battle  is  rent, — the  shields  of  the  Norman  lieges  are  trodden  in  the 
dust, — the  Abbey  is  levelled  to  the  grouud, — and  a dark  and  reedy  pool  fills 
the  spot  where  the  foundations  of  the  quire  have  been  uncovered,  merely  for 
the  gaze  of  the  idle  visitor,  or  the  instruction  of  the  moping  antiquary.” 
The  foundation  of  this  Abbey  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  town,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Battle  or  Battel. 

“Whether  we  consider  the  Norman  Conquest  in  its  success,  or  in  its  con- 
sequences," writes  Mr.  Oliver,  “ it  is  still  an  event  equally  stupendous  and 
unprecedented.  It  was  effected  almost  without  a struggle.  Never  were  such 
important,  results  ncmmrtHshed  with  «n  litthi  on  tha  nart  nf  the 
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the  tyranny  which  trampled  them  underfoot,  and  reduced  their  ancient 
nobility  to  a state  of  servile  thraldom.”* 

William,  who  had  hitherto  been  called  “ the  Bastard,”  and  was  now  sur- 
named  “ the  Conqueror,”  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  25th  of 
December  next  following  the  battle  of  Hastings,  by  Aldred,  Archbishop  of 
York;  Stigand,  of  Canterbury’,  being  suspended  from  the  Archiepiscopal  office. 
Having  thus  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  England,  William  on  his 
part,  to  confirm  his  authority,  adopted  the  most  bold  and  active  measures. 
He  expelled  the  English  from  their  estates,  and  reserving  to  himself  about 
1 ,400  manors,  he  distributed  the  fair  territory  of  Britain  amongst  his  rapacious 
followers.!  This  numerous  train  of  military  adventurers,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  Normandy  under  the  promiso  of  reward,  held  their  new 
possessions  of  the  King  on  the  tenure  of  homage,  and  fealty,  and  military 
service;  by  which  they  were  bound  to  attend  him  in  the  field  with  a certain 
number  of  retainers,  armed,  mounted,  and  provided  for  a specified  number 
of  days  in  every  year.  The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  given  by  Ilollinshed,  con- 
tains the  names  of  629  Normans,  who  became  claimants  upon  the  soil  of 
England,  whilst  the  ancient  nobility  were  stripped  of  their  titles  and  property, 
and  the  humble  classes  of  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
miserable  slaves.; 

Thus  all  the  principal  manors  in  the  kingdom,  except  those  which  the 
King  had  reserved  to  himself,  were  held  of  him  by  tenants  in  capita,  or  in 
other  words,  by  his  Barons;  and  these,  consisting  of  about  700  persons,  were 
the  legitimate  Parliament,  or  Council  of  the  realm.  The  lauds  thus  acquired 
and  maintained,  the  Barons  again  subdivided  into  Knight’s  fees,  and  let  them 

* History  of  Beverley,  p.  09.  + West’s  Enquiry,  p.  24. 

J The  grants  of  the  landed  proporty  in  England,  made  by  tlio  Conqueror  to  some  of 
his  nobles,  were  excessive.  To  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Constance,  he  gave  250  manors;  to 
William  Warrenne,  298 ; to  Richard  de  Clare,  171;  to  Ranulph  do  Ilaynard,  85 ; and  to 
Roger  de  Brush,  149  manors.  His  uterine  brother,  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeitx,  and  Earl  of 
Kent,  possessed  in  that  county,  and  in  several  others,  489  manors.  Robert,  Earl  of 
Montague,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  Earldom  of  Cornwall,  had  in  that  and  other  coun- 
ties, 973  manors;  and  Alan  Fergnnt,  Earl  of  Bretagne,  had  442  manors.  Tho  manor  of 
Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  hail  150  lordships;  besides  which,  the  Earl  possessed,  by  tho 
gift  of  the  King,  270  manors  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  King  himself  pos- 
sessed no  fewer  than  1432  manors  in  different  ports  of  the  kingdom.  A Manor  was 
synonimous  in  tho  language  of  tho  Normans  with  Villa  in  Latin.  It  denoted  an  ex- 
tensive parcel  of  land,  with  a house  on  it  for  tho  accomodutiou  of  the  lord,  and  cottages 
for  his  villeins  and  slaves.  He  generally  kept  a part  in  his  own  hands,  and  bestowed 
the  remainder  on  two  or  more  tenants,  who  held  of  him  by  military  service,  or  rent,  or 
other  prestations. 
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overawe  the  insulted  and  oppressed  inhabitants,  aud  conscious  of  the  detesta- 
tion in  which  he  was  deservedly  held,  he  entertained  a perpetual  jealousy  of 


the  English,  and  in  the  resistless  apprehensions  of  his  guilty  mind,  he  com- 
pelled them  to  rake  out  their  fires,  aud  extinguish  their  lights  at  eight  o’clock 


every  night,  aud  they  were  reminded  of  this  duty  by  the  toll  of  the  Curfew. 

The  northern  counties  were  slow  to  submit  to  the  Norman  yoke,  which, 
however,  at  last  fell  on  them  with  terrible  weight  A violent  struggle  was 
made  for  some  years  to  expel  the  invaders,  and  York  was  the  rallying  point 
for  the  patriot  army.  “By  the  splendour  of  God,”  (his  usual  oath)  said 
William,  when  the  men  of  York  rose  and  massacred  his  Norman  garrison,  “I 
will  utterly  root  out  these  Northumbrian  people,  nor  will  I lay  lance  in  rest 
for  other  cause,  until  I have  done  the  deed.”  The  gage  was  redeemed.  St 
Cuthbcrt  whose  awe  had  caused  meaner  invaders  to  stand  aloof,  himself 
quailed  before  the  withering  glance  of  the  Conqueror.  The  power  of  dark- 
ness for  a time  prevailed.  William,  as  we  shall  see,  marched  from  the  Ouse 
to  the  Tyne,  leaving  behind  him  villagos  destroyed  and  without  inhabitants, 
and  scattering  the  mangled  members  of  the  people  upon  every  highway. 
Slaughter  gave  place  to  famine,  aud  famine  to  pestilence,  under  the  stem 
severity  of  the  Norman  tyrant. 

Having  silenced  the  disaffected,  and  constrained  the  country  to  a state  of 
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which  met  immediately  after  the  false  rumour  of  the  Danes’  intended  attack 
upon  England,  in  the  year  1085,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and 
it  did  not  occupy  long  in  the  execution,  siuce  all  the  historians  who  speak  of 
it  vary  but  from  the  year  1083  uutil  1087.  There  is  a memorandum  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume,  stating  that  it  was  finished  in  108(5.  The  manner 
of  performing  the  survey  was  expeditious : certain  commissioners,  called  the 
King's  Justices,  were  appointed  to  travel  throughout  England,  and  to  register 
upon  the  oath  of  the  Sheriffs,  the  Lords  of  each  manor,  the  priests  of  every 
chmch,  the  stewards  of  every  hundred,  the  bailiffs  and  six  villeins  or  hus- 
bandmen of  every  village,  the  names  of  the  various  places,  the  holders  of 
them  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  40  years  previous ; the 
names  of  the  possessors,  the  quantity  of  land,  the  nature  of  the  tenures,  and 
the  several  kinds  of  property  contained  in  them.  All  the  estates  were  to  be 
then  triply  rated;  namely,  as  they  stood  in  tho  reign  of  the  Confessor:  ns 
they  were  first  bestowed  by  King  William  I. ; and  as  they  were  at  the  time 
of  the  survey.  The  manuscript  itself  consists  of  two  volumes,  a greater  and 
a less.  The  first  of  these  is  a large  folio,  containing  the  description  of  31 
counties,  upon  382  double  pages  of  vellum,  numbered  on  one  side  only,  and 
written  in  a small  but  plain  character,  each  page  having  a double  column. 
Some  of  the  capital  letters  and  principal  passages  are  touched  with  red  ink, 
and  others  have  red  lines  run  through  them,  as  if  they  were  intended  to  be 
obliterated.  The  smaller  volume  is  of  a 4to  size,  and  is  written  upon  450 
double  pages  of  vellum,  but  in  a single  column,  and  in  a very  large  and  fair 
character : it  contains  three  counties,  and  a part  of  two  others.*  Through 
all  ages  this  “ Book  of  Judicial  verdict”  will  be  held  in  estimation,  not  only 
for  its  antiquity,  but  also  for  its  intrinsic  value.  To  the  present  day  it  serves 
to  show  what  manor  is,  and  what  is  not  ancient  demesne. 

The  Normans  were  remarkable  for  their  courage  and  valour:  though 
seated  in  the  midst  of  warlike  nations,  they  never  made  submission  without 
an  appeal  to  arms.  Their  valiant  behaviour  in  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Land 
exceedingly  increased  their  honour;  and  Roger  Hoveden,  extolling  their 

• The  Domesday  Book,  the  most  ancient  of  its  land  of  which  any  European  nation 
con  boast,  was,  until  1695,  kept  under  three  locks,  tho  keys  of  which  were  in  tho  custody 
of  the  treasurer  and  two  churchwardens  of  tho  Exchequer,  but  it  is  now  deposited  in  tho 
Chapter  House  at  Westminster,  whore  tho  fee  for  consulting  it  is  6s.  8d.,  and  for  tran. 
scripts  from  it,  4d.  per  line.  Though  it  is  now  nearly  800  years  old,  it  is  in  as  fine  a 
state  of  preservation  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  yesterday.  In  the  40th  of  George  III. 
(1801),  his  Mqjesty,  by  the  recommendation  of  Parliament,  directed  that  it  should  bo 
printed  for  the  use  of  tho  members  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  tho 
public  libraries  of  the  kingdom,  which  orders  were  duly  obeyed. 
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Duron,  Knight,  Esquire,  Freetenant,  Villein  or  Villain,  ami  Keif. 

In  the  Domesday  Survey  we  find  Yorkshire,  as  at  present,  divided  into 
three  Ridings,  called  the  east,  west,  and  north,  and  subdivided  into  Vi  apen- 
takes,  a division  peculiar  to  Yorkshire.  And  here  we  shall  make  a digression, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  explaining  some  of  the  ancient  titles,  tenures,  and  terms, 
used  in  the  admeasurement  of  laud,  beginning  with  the  names  of  the  divisions 
aud  subdivisions  of  this  county. 

Ruling  is  a term  derived  from  the  Saxon  Trithing,  which  implies  a third 
part;  a mode  of  division  in  England,  as  has  just  been  observed,  now  only 
peculiar  to  Yorkshire,  but  common  in  Lincolnshire  and  some  other  counties 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  era.  The  Trithing  man,  or  Lathgrieve  (the  chief  magis- 
trate of  a Riding),  presided  over  three  or  four  or  more  Hundreds,  formed  into 
what  was  culled  a Trithing,  or  Lath,  or  a Rape ; hence  the  Laths  of  Kent, 
the  Rapes  of  Sussex,  the  Parts  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Trithing s or  Ridings 
of  Yorkshire. 

Wapentake,  or  WapoiUake,  is  equivalent  to  Hundred,  and  this  division  is 
likewise  of  Saxon  origin,  and  was  probably  made  in  imitation  of  the  Centeno 
of  Germany.  The  true  origin  of  the  application  of  the  word  Hundred  to  the 
division  of  a county  is  uncertain.  Some  authors  have  considered  the  Hun- 
dred as  relating  to  the  number  of  the  heads  of  families,  or  the  number  of 
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the  name  of  Wapentac,  or  Wapentake,  which  literally  signifies  “ To  Arms,” 
from  Wapen,  weapons,  and  tac,  touch.  When  any  one  came  to  take  upon 
him  the  government  of  a Wapentake,  upon  a day  appointed,  all  that  owed 
suit  and  service  to  that  Hundred  came  to  meet  their  new  governor  at  the 
usual  place  of  meeting.  “ He,  upon  his  arrival,  alighting  from  his  horse,  set 
up  the  lance  on  end  (a  custom  used  amongst  the  Romans  by  the  Pnetor,  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Centmnriri ),  and  according  to  custom,  took  fealty  of  them ; 
tlie  ceremony  of  which  was,  that  all  who  were  present  touched  the  governor's 
lance  with  their  lances,  in  token  of  confirmation,  whereupon  the  whole  meeting 
was  called  a Wapentake,  inasmuch  as  by  a mutual  touch  of  each  other’s  arms, 
they  had  entered  into  a confederacy  or  agreement  to  stand  by  one  another."* 

Tithing*  were  so  called  because  ten  freemen  householders,  with  their  fami- 
lies, composed  one;  and  a number  of  these  tithings  (probably  ten,  or  perhaps 
one  hundred)  originally  composed  a superior  division,  called  a hundred, 
wapentake,  ward,  Ac.,  in  each  of  which  a court  was  held  yearly  for  the  trial 
of  causes.  An  indefinite  number  of  these  divisions  form  a County  or  Shire, 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  which  is  confined  to  the  Shire-rere,  or  Sheriff,  who  is 
appointed  annually.  Anciently  the  Shire-genot,  or  Folk-mote,  as  the  highest 
court  in  the  county  was  then  called,  was  held  twice  a year,  and  presided  over 
by  the  Bishop  or  his  deputy,  and  the  Alderman  or  his  vicegerent,  the 
Sheriff! 

Judge  Blackstono  says  that  King  Alfred  the  Great  divided  England  into 
counties,  hundreds,  and  tithings,  to  prevent  the  rapine  and  disorders  which 
(brmerly  prevailed  in  the  realm ; the  inhabitants  of  each  district  being  then 
made  responsible  for  the  lawless  acts  of  each  other.  But  shires  and  counties 
are  mentioned  before  the  accession  of  that  monarch.  Soon  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  in  the  seventh  century,  tho  kingdom  was  divided  into 
1'arulutt  and  Bishopric). 

The  principal  titles  of  honour  amongst  the  Saxons  were  Etheling,  Prince  of 
the  blood;  Chancellor,  assistant  to  the  King  in  giving  judgments;  Alderman, 
or  E Merman , Governor  or  Viceroy.  This  word  is  derived  from  aid  or  old, 
like  senator  in  Latin.  Provinces,  cities,  and  sometimes  wapentakes,  had 
their  aldermen  to  govern  them,  determine  law  suits,  Ac.  This  office  gave 
place  to  the  title  of  Earl,  which  is  Danish,  mid  was  introduced  by  Canute. 
Sheriffs,  or  Shir-riete,  the  Alderman's  deputy,  and  chosen  by  him,  sat  as 
judge  in  some  courts,  and  saw  sentence  executed.  Heartoghan  signified 
Generals  of  armies  or  Dukes.  Hengist,  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  is  Hear- 

* Bawdwen's  Domesday  Gloss.,  p.  S2. 
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of  the  King,  or  parcels  of  land  of  the  King’s  greater  Thanes.  They  were 
called  by  the  Normans,  vavassors  or  vavassories.  Ceorl  (whence  our  word 
churl)  was  a countryman  or  artizan,  who  was  a freeman.  Ceorls,  who  had 
acquired  possession  of  five  hides  of  land  with  a large  house  court,  and  bell  to 
call  together  their  servants,  were  raised  to  tlio  rank  of  Thanes  of  the  lowest 
class.  The  Villeins — “ Ascripti  villa)  seu  glebte  — were  labourers  bound  to 
the  soil,  and  transferred  with  it  from  one  owner  to  another;  in  this  and 
other  respects  they  were  little  better  than  slaves.  According  to  the  enume- 
ration in  the  Domesday  Book,  these  Ceorls,  under  the  names  of  villeins, 
cottars,  and  borders,  amounted  in  England  to  183,024 ; whilst  the  freemen 
were  only  30,005 ; and  the  slaves,  26,552.  The  burghers,  many  of  whom 
were  ceorls  of  the  same  description,  were  numbered  at  17,105. 

A Hide,  or  a Ca meats  of  laud,  is  generally  estimated  at  120  acres,  and 
was  considered  to  employ  one  plough  for  a year — hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
a Plough-land.  It  is,  by  some,  derived  from  the  Saxon  hyden-tectum,  the 
roof  of  a house ; this  quantity  of  land  being  considered  as  a proper  annexa- 
tion to  a farm  house.  Under  the  feudal  system  most  lands  were  held  under 
a military’  tenure.  All  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  soon  after  the  Conquest, 
were  said  to  be  “ held  of  the  King and  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  were  forced  to  have  a certain  number  of  horsemen 
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or  enlarged.  Thus  every  nobleman  was  by  tenure  a soldier ; his  military 
duty  was  not  confined  within  the  kingdom,  but  extended  abroad  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  King ; and  not  singly,  but  with  such  a number  of  Knights  as 
his  barony,  by  its  several  fees,  maintained.  All  the  great  landowners  were 
soldiers,  paid  and  maintained  by  the  lands  they  possessed,  as  they  likewise 
paid  and  maintained  those  freeholders  of  an  inferior  rank,  who  held  Knight's 
fees  under  them.  The  military  tenure,  or  that  by  Knight  service,  consisted 
of  what  were  deemed  the  most  free  and  honourable  services,  but  in  their 
nature  they  were  unavoidably  uncertain,  as  to  the  time  of  performance ; the 
second  species  of  tenure,  or  free  socage,  consisted  also  of  free  and  honourable 
services,  but  were  reduced  to  an  absolute  certainty.  This  tenure  subsists  to 
this  day,  and  in  it,  since  the  statute  of  Charles  II.,  almost  every  other  species 
of  tenure  has  been  merged. 

The  chief  tenants  of  lords  generally  divided  their  property  into  two  portions, 
one  of  which,  the  principal  farm  or  manor,  on  which  the  rest  depended,  and 
to  which  they  owed  suit  and  service,  was  called  the  Demesne. 

A Yirgate  or  Yard  of  land  differed  in  extent  at  various  times,  win!  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  being  measured  with  a rood  (virga)  of  the  length 
of  a yard.  An  Oxgang  or  Bouvate  was  as  much  land  as  an  ox  could  till,  or 
about  28  acres.  A Perch  was  5J  yards ; an  Acre,  160  square  perches ; a 
Carucate,  Carve,  or  Plough-land,  was  generally  8 oxgnngs.  Berewick*  are 
manors  within  manors.  Heriot  is  a fine  paid  to  the  lord  at  the  death  of  a 
land  holder  or  change  of  tenant. 

The  other  terms,  most  common  in  connection  with  the  tenure  of  land; 
were  Sac,  Soc,  Thol,  Theam,  Infangtheof,  and  View  of  Frank  Pledge.  All 
these  terms  are  in  ancient  law,  and  originated  from  the  old  Saxon.  Sac  and 
Soc  means  the  jurisdiction  of  holding  pleas,  and  imposing  fines,  and  the  right 
which  a lord  possessed  of  exercising  justice  on  his  vassals,  and  compelling 
them  to  be  suitors  at  his  court.  Sockmen  were  those  who  held  land  on 
lease,  and  their  land  was  called  sockland.  They  were  comparatively  free 
tenants,  and  held  their  land  generally  by  the  service  of  ploughing  their  lord's 
own  demesne  land,  a certain  number  of  days  in  the  year.  According  to 
some,  Soc  in  Saxon  means  the  handle  of  a plough  ; but  others  tell  us  that  it 
means  liberty  or  privilege.  Socage  then,  or  free  socage,  denotes  a tenure  by 
any  certain  and  determinate  service. 

Britton,  describing  lands  in  socage  tenure,  under  the  namo  of  fraunke 
forme,  says  that  they  are  lands  and  tenements,  whereof  the  nature  of  the  fee 
is  charged  by  feoffment  out  of  chivalry  for  certain  yearly  services,  and  in 
respect  whereof  neither  homage,  ward,  marriage,  or  relief  can  be  demanded. 
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and  even  executed  on  the  gallows  belonging  to  the  manor. 

View  of  Frank  Pledge  meant  that  twice  in  the  year,  upon  such  days  as 
the  possessor  of  the  privilege  shall  think  fit,  he  shall  have  a view'  of  all  the 
frank  pledges  of  his  tenants. 

Waifs  were  goods  which  had  been  stolen,  and  thrown  away  by  the  thief  in 
his  flight,  for  fear  of  being  apprehended.  These  were  given  by  law  to  the 
King,  as  a punishment  upon  the  owner  for  not  liimself  pursuing  the  felon, 
and  taking  away  his  goods  from  him. 

From  the  Domesday  Book  we  learn  that  at  the  Conquest  the  county  of 
York  was  divided  among  some  of  the  most  powerful  and  leading  men  of  the 
Conqueror's  government.  Their  names  are  entered  in  the  following  order : — 

“ I.  Land  of  the  King  in  Yorkshire.  II.  The  Archbishop  of  York,*  and 
of  the  canons,  and  of  his  men.  III.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  f and  his  men. 
IV.  The  Abbot  of  York.  V.  Earl  Hugh,”  llobert  de  Eue,  Earl  of  Eue,  in 
Normandy.  “ VI.  Robert,  Earl  of  Morton,”  half  brother  to  the  Conqueror, 
by  whom  he  was  created  Earl  of  Cornwall,  1008.  “VII.  Earl  Alan,  sou  of 
Flathald,  obtained  the  castle  of  Oswaldestre  from  the  Conqueror.  “ VIII. 
Robert  de  Todeni,”  Lord  of  Belvoir,  county  Lincoln,  ob.  1088  “ IX.  Ber- 

enger  de  Todeni.  X.  Ilbert  de  Laci,”  Lord  of  Pontefract.  “ XI.  Roger  do 
Bush”  held  the  manor  of  Hallam  (Sheffield)  under  the  countess  Judith,  anno 
1080  oh  10QQ  “ XTf  Robert  Millet  " (Trout  ohirrUioi-luin  of  Fnolaud.  but 
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with  the  Conqueror,  and  obtained  the  castle  of  Wigtnore.  “XVII.  Ralph 
Paganel,"  held  divers  lordships  at  the  general  survey,  living  1089.  “XVIII. 
Walter  de  Aincourt.  XIX.  Gilbert  de  Gant,”  sou  of  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders, obtained  divers  lordships  from  the  Conqueror.  “ XX.  Gilbert  Tison. 
XXI.  Hugh,  son  of  Baldric.  XXII.  Eraeis  de  Burum,”  held  thirty-two 
lordships  in  the  county ; he  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  family  of  Byron. 
“ XXIII.  Osbert  de  Arcis.  XXIIU.  Odo  Balistarius.  XXV.  Richard,  son 
of  Erfast.  XXVI.  Goisfrid  Alselin.  XXVII.  Alberic  de  Coci.  XXVIII. 
(lospatric.  XXIX.  The  King's  Thanes." 

An  old  writer  informs  us,  that  the  Conqueror  rewarded  his  followers  with 
these  estates  in  this  county : — To  Hugh  de  Abriucis,  7 lordships ; Alim 
Rufus,  106;  Robert  Earl  of  Morton  and  Cornwall,  196;  William  Mallet,  32; 
Robert  Todenai,  2;  Ralph  de  Mortimer,  18 ; William  de  Percy,  80 ; Walter 
Deiucourt,  4 ; Goisfrid  Alselin,  or  Hansclin,  3 ; Ralph  Paganel,  IS ; Roger 
de  Buisti,  49 ; Robert  de  Bros,  in  tho  'West  Riding,  43,  and  in  the  North 
Riding,  S 1 ; Drago  de  Beverer,  all  Iloldeniess,  being  60  lordships ; and  to 
Evnisius  Burun,  32  lordships. 

After  the  Conquest  much  of  the  land  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
church,  and  the  religious  fraternities,  but  at  the  Reformation  most  of  it  re- 
verted to  the  Crown,  and  was  subsequently  granted  for  services  to  persons  in 
royal  favour,  or  sold  for  the  use  of  the  King. 

Though  it  is  a generally  received  opinion  that  England  was  divided  into 
Counties  and  Shires,  or  Shrievalties,  towards  the  9th  century,  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  change  took  place  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northumbria 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
survey  it  contained  six  Shires,  under  the  designation  of  Eureieickseire, 
IUckmundetetre,  honcastreteire,  Caplande  (afterwards  called  the  Bishopric  of 
Durham),  Weitmerilonde,  and  Ciunbrelonde. 

In  1068,  Earl  Morcar,  who  was  still  Governor  of  York,  with  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Chester,  and  their  nephew,  Blethevin,  King  of  Wales,  finding 
that  Duke  William’s  policy  was  to  root  out  the  ancient  nobility,  and  to  de- 
grade the  native  inhabitants  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  rosolved  to  oppose  him. 
On  hearing  of  their  designs,  he  created  one  of  his  cruel  satellites,  named 
Copsi,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  and  despatched  him  down  to  Durham  with  a 
guard  of  1,200  men.  But  the  Northumbrians,  headed  by  Earl  Cospatrick, 
and  Edgar,  the  Ethcliug  (the  latter  being  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown  of 
England),  marched  to  Durham  by  night,  and  attacked  and  slew  Copsi  and 
all  his  meu.  The  insurgents  then  proceeded  to  York,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  joy  and  gladness  by  Earls  Morcar  and  Edwin,  as  well  as  by  the 
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who  had  manifested  a disposition  to  shake  off  the  Norman  yoke,  fled  into 
Scotland  for  protection.  Among  these  were  Morcar,  Edwin,  and  Cospatrick. 
Elated  by  his  success,  William  sent  a herald  into  Scotland  to  demand  the 
Etheling,  and  the  English  lords;  but  Malcolm  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
mandate,  and  knowing  that  the  Conqueror  would  revenge  the  denial,  invited 
the  King  of  Denmark  to  unite  with  the  English  and  Scotch  in  an  attempt  to 
expel  the  Norman.  The  Danish  monarch  soon  united  in  the  confederacy,  and 
sent  a fleet  of  250  ships,  well  laden  with  troops,  commanded  by  his  brother 
Esborn,  or  Osbern,  with  the  two  sons  of  the  King,  Harold  and  Canute,  as 
well  as  other  distinguished  personages.  This  fleet  entered  the  Humber  in 
1069,  and  the  forces  being  joined  by  the  English  and  Scotch,  they  marched 
direct  to  York,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Atheling  and  a large  number 
of  the  English  exiles,  who  hud  arrived  from  Scotland  for  the  purpose.  The 
Norman  garrison  in  the  castles  prepared  for  a siege,  and  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1009,  they  set  fire  to  some  houses  in  the  suburbs,  to  prevent  them 
being  made  useful  to  the  besiegers.  But  the  wind  being  high,  the  flames 
spread  farther  than  was  designed,  and  burnt  down  a great  part  of  the  city, 
including  the  Cathedral,  and  the  invaluable  library  placed  there  by  King 
Egbert,  in  a.d.  800.  During  the  great  confusion,  into  which  the  unexpected 
ravages  of  the  fire  threw  the  garrisons,  the  Danes  and  English  valiantly 
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the  north.  Hearing  that  the  garrison  of  York  had  been  taken  by  his  enemies, 
he  was  much  exasperated,  and  hastened  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army  into 
the  north.  Ho  spread  his  camps  over  the  country  for  the  space  of  100  miles, 
and  then  the  execution  of  his  vow  began.*  Alured,  a monk  of  Beverley,  who 
wrote  in  the  12th  century,  states,  “ that  the  Conqueror  destroyed  men,  women, 
fluid  children,  from  York,  even  to  the  western  sea;’’  and  the  historian  of 
Malmsbury  tells  us,  that  no  loss  than  100,000  persons  perished  at  that  time 
in  & district  60  miles  in  length.  The  whole  country  between  York  and  Dur- 
ham was  laid  waste  so  effectually,  that  for  nine  years  afterwards  the  ground 
remained  untilled ; and  many  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  who  had  escaped 
the  slaughter,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  dogs,  cats,  and  even  their 
own  species,  to  prolong  a miserable  existence.  This  account  is  confirmed 
by  Roger  do  Hoveden,  and  Simon  of  Durham,  as  well  as  by  tho  concur- 
rent testimony  of  all  the  historians  of  those  times.  When  the  Conqueror 
arrived  before  the  city,  he  summoned  the  Governor  to  surrender,  but  Waltlieof 
sternly  refused,  and  set  his  threats  at  defiance.  The  wily  Norman  now  had 
recourse  to  bribery : for  a large  sum  of  money,  and  permission  to  plunder  tho 
sea  coast,  the  faithless  and  corrupt  Danish  General,  Osbert,  agreed  to  quit 
the  country  as  soon  as  the  spring  would  permit.  William  lost  no  time  in 
pushing  forward  the  siege.  He  attempted  to  take  the  city  by  storm,  after 
making  a large  breach  in  the  wall  with  engines,  but  was  repulsed  with  great 
lyss;  Waltheof,  himself,  according  to  Wilham  of  Malmsbury,  having  stood 
singly  in  the  breach,  and  cut  down  several  of  the  Normans  who  attempted  to 
mount  it.  From  the  same  historian  we  learn  that  about  this  time  a severe 
battle  was  fought  near  York  between  the  Normans  and  a powerful  army, 
probably  of  Caledonians,  who  came  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  ; in  which 
the  Normans,  however,  were  victorious. 

After  a gallant  defence  of  six  months,  York  was  obliged  through  famine  to 
capitulate;  and  though  the  conditions  of  the  surrender  were  favourable  to  the 
besieged,  yet  the  Conqueror  attributing  the  first  success  of  the  Danes  to  the 
treachery  of  the  citizens,  took  signal  vengeance  upon  them,  put  the  soldiers 
to  the  sword,  and  burnt  the  city  to  the  ground.  York  never  entirely  over- 
came this  shock,  nor  recovered  its  ancient  splendour.  The  Conqueror  pro- 
fessed great  friendship  for  Waltheof,  the  Governor,  who  had  so  nobly  resisted 
him ; and  the  more  firmly  to  attach  him  to  his  interest,  ho  being  a man  of 
pre-eminent  note,  he  gave  him  in  marriage  Judith,  his  niece,  daughter  of 
Maud,  Countess  of  Albermarle,  his  uterine  sister,  and  at  the  same  time 

• Uolinshed.  See  also  Turner’s  Hist.  Eng.,  vol.  L,  p.  19. 
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restored  to  him  the  Earldoms  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon,  which  be- 
longed to  Siward,  his  father.  Waltheof  having  become  involved  in  the  revolt 
of  the  Barons,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  King,  in  the  10th  year  of  this 
reign  (1076),  he  was  arraigned  for  conspiracy,  and  was  condemned  and 
executed  at  Winchester,  in  the  same  year,  and  hiB  decapitated  trunk  was 
treated  with  every  possible  indignity.  The  body  having  lain  for  some  time 
in  the  cross-way,  where  it  was  buried,  was  afterwards  removed  to  Croyland 
or  Crowland  Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  it  was  honourably  sepulchred. 
And  thus  perished  the  brave  Waltheof,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  Earls.  The 
execution  of  this  nobleman  is  observed  to  be  the  first  instance  of  beheading 
in  this  kingdom.  His  widow,  the  Countess  Judith,  not  being  a participant 
in  her  husband's  treason,  was  allowed  to  retain  his  lands,  manors,  and  Earl- 
doms. Historians,  however,  have  accused  her  of  treachery  towards  her  lord : 
for  though  his  innocence  was  attested  by  Archbishop  Lan franc,  yet  at  her 
instigation,  who  is  said  to  have  effected  a second  marriage,  he  was  con- 
demned. Ingulphus,  a monk  of  Croyland,  and  her  contemporary,  has  not 
scrupled  to  describe  her  by  the  execrable  appellation,  impiUrima  Jezebel. 

York,  before  it  was  burnt  by  the  Norman,  was  considered  by  Hardinge, 
superior  to  London ; and  was,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Polichronicon, 
“as  fair  as  the  city  of  Borne,  from  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  its 
buildings."  Harrison  very  justly  styled  it  AUera  Roma;  and  Leland  tells  us 
that  it  was  so  large,  that  its  suburbs  extended  to  the  villages  a mile  distant. 

In  1071,  tiie  embers  of  civil  war  being  rekindled  by  the  jealousy  of 
William,  the  influence  of  Edwin  and  Morcar  was  judged  dangerous ; and  the 
King  thought  it  expedient  to  secure  their  persons.  Edwin,  whilst  en- 
deavouring to  escape  towards  the  borders  of  Scotland,  was  betrayed  by  three  of 
his  vassals,  and  he  fell  with  twenty  of  his  faithful  adherents,  fighting  against 
his  pursuers.  The  traitors  presented  his  head  to  William,  who  rewarded 
their  services  with  a sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  His  brother  Morcar 
fled  to  the  standard  of  Hereward,  erected  in  the  “ Camp  of  Refuge,"  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  Cambridgeshire ; and  with  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  many 
Saxon  nobles,  was  afterwards  condemned  by  W illiam  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment In  1072,  the  Conqueror  being  at  Durham,  summoned  before  his 
tribunal,  Cospatrick,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  charged  him  with  old 
offences,  which  it  was  supposed  had  been  long  ago  forgiven — the  massacres 
of  the  Normans  at  Durham  and  York.  He  was  banished  by  the  sentence  of 
the  court;  and  having  retired  to  Scotland,  Malcolm  gavo  him  the  castle  and 
demesne  of  Dunbar. 

The  people  of  England  finding  further  resistance  to  the  Norman  useless, 
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submitted  to  his  yoke  in  sullen  despair.  Even  Edgar  the  Etheling  consented 
to  solicit  a livelihood  of  the  man  whose  ambition  had  robbed  him  of  a crown. 
William  granted  him  the  first  place  at  court,  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  and 
a yearly  pension  of  865  pounds  of  silver. 

Nothing  of  importance  is  recorded  of  Yorkshire  from  this  period  until  the 
year  1137,  when,  on  the  4th  of  June  in  that  year,  the  city,  which  had  par- 
tially risen  from  its  ashes,  was  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  which  burnt 
down  the  Cathedral,  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  St.  Leonard's  Hospital,  thirty- 
nine  parish  churches  in  the  city,  and  Trinity  church  in  tho  suburbs,  besides 
many  streets  and  public  buildings.* 

Whilst  the  civil  war  between  King  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  or 
Matilda,  raged  with  destructive  fury,  David,  King  of  Scotland,  uncle  to  tho 
Empress,  espoused  her  cause,  and  with  a powerful  army  of  Normans,  Ger- 
mans, Saxons,  Cumbrian  Britons,  Northumbrians,  Piets,  and  Scots,  three 
times  invaded  the  northern  provinces  of  England,  and  laid  waste  the  country 
as  far  as  the  city  of  York.  In  these  expeditions  the  army  of  the  Scottish 
King  conducted  the  war  with  the  ferocity  of  savages.  They  profaned  the 
churches,  burnt  tho  monasteries  and  villages,  promiscuously  slaughtered 
children,  aged  people,  and  the  defenceless ; and  exercised  the  most  unheard 
of  barbarities  upon  the  natives  in  general.  Pregnant  women  were  ripped  up, 
and  the  infants  cut  to  pieces.  The  fair  females,  which  they  spared  in  their 
route,  and  which  were  generally  distinguished  by  their  birth  or  beauty,  were 
stripped  of  their  clothes,  tied  to  each  other  with  thongs,  and  driven  at  tho 
point  of  the  spear  to  Scotland ; where,  after  suffering  eveiy  kind  of  indignity, 
they  were  retained  as  slaves  to  their  captors,  or  bartered  by  them  for  cattle 
to  the  neighbouring  chieftains. 

Their  conduct  so  incensed  the  powerful  Norman  Barons,  that  they  re- 
solved, unanimously,  at  tho  suggestion  of  Thurston,  Archbishop  of  York,  who 
was  then  LieutenantrGovemor  of  the  North,  to  repel  the  invaders;  and  even 
the  Saxon-English  were  so  exasperated  against  the  Scots,  that  they  forgot 
their  hatred  of  the  Normans,  in  the  pleasing  hope  of  taking  vengeance  upon 
such  cruel  enemies.  The  aged  Archbishop  succeeded  in  uniting  all  to  fight 
for  their  country,  their  families,  and  their  God.  David,  hearing  of  their 
intentions,  drew  his  army  from  before  York,  and  retired  northwards.  Tho 
chief  of  the  Barons  who  joined  in  this  struggle,  were  William  le  Gros,  or  de 
Albermarle,  Walter  de  Gaunt,  Robert  and  Adam  de  Bros,  Roger  de  Mowbray, 

• On  the  previous  day,  the  Cathedral  of  Rochester  had  been  burnt ; and  on  the  37th 
of  the  same  disastrous  month,  the  city  of  Bath  waa  nearly  destroyed  by  fire. 
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Walter  L’  Espec,  Gilbert  and  William  de  Lacy,  and  William  de  Percy.  At 
the  appointed  time,  the  nobles,  with  their  vassals,  repaired  to  York,  and 
were  met  by  the  parochial  clergy,  with  the  bravest  of  their  parishioners ; 
and  after  spending  three  days  in  fasting  and  devotion,  and  swearing  before 
the  Archbishop  that  they  would  never  desert  each  other,  they  marched 
against  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  that  prelate,  as  far  as  Thirsk 
Castle,  then  a stronghold  of  the  Mowbrays.  There  Thurston  resigned  his 
authority  to  Ralph,  Bishop  of  the  Orkney  Isles,  William  le  Gros,  and  Walter 
L’  Espec. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  1188,  the  two  armies  met  on  Cuton  Moor,  near 
Northallerton,  and  a terrible  battle  ensued.  This  engagement  is  called  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard,  from  a high  standard  round  which  the  English  as- 
sembled, and  which  was  a tall  mast  of  a vessel,  strongly  fastened  into  the 
framework  of  a carriage  upon  wheels,  having  at  the  top  a crucifix,  a silver 
pix  containing  a consecrated  host : and  from  which  were  suspended  the  con- 
secrated banners  of  the  three  patron  saints — St.  Peter  of  York,  St.  John  of 
Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfred  of  Ripon.  The  standard  was  guarded  by  a chosen 
band  of  knights,  who  had  sworn  rather  to  die  tlian  yield  it  to  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  After  the  Bishop  had  made  an  oration  to  the  army,  from  the 
carriage,  and  had  given  them  the  blessing,  which  they  received  on  their 
knees,  they  all  shouted  " Amen,”  and  rose  to  receive  the  shock  of  the  enemy. 

But  the  spirit  of  discord  and  disunion  reigned  in  the  Scottish  camp,  and 
this  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  many  different  races  of  which  it  was 
composed.  David  had  intended  that  the  battle  should  be  commenced  by  the 
men-at-arms  and  archers,  in  whom  his  chief  strength  consisted ; but  the  men 
of  Galloway,  who  fought  with  long  slender  spears,  and  who  displayed  great 
bravery  during  the  campaign,  insisted  upon  taking  that  post  of  honour. 
After  an  angry  discussion,  the  King  was  obliged  to  yield  the  van  to  the  Gal- 
wegians. The  English  drew  up  in  a compact  body,  the  spearmen  and 
archers  in  front,  and  the  heavy  armed  chivalry  in  the  rear,  the  sacred  banner 
towering  bright  above  them  all.  The  Scots  were  formed  in  four  lines,  the 
men  of  Galloway  (or  Piets)  in  front,  who  began  the  battle,  wildly  rushing  on 
their  opponents,  and  throwing  themselves,  like  a tempest,  upon  the  English 
spearmen.  For  a moment  the  English  were  staggered,  but  whilst  thus  held 
at  bay,  the  matchless  archery  of  the  native  English  was  brought  to  bear 
with  tremendous  effect  upon  the  enemy.  The  naked  Galwegians  were  on 
the  point  of  turning  before  these  terrible  discharges  of  barbed  death,  when 
the  Scottish  men-at-arms,  commanded  by  Prince  Henry,  coming  to  their 
rescue,  dashed  with  such  impetuosity  upon  the  English  ranks,  that  they  were 
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tom  asunder,  and  victory  appeared  to  smile  upon  the  Scottish  monarch. 
The  conflict  now  grew  hotter ; it  was  “ Lanco  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse  ” 
— when  lo  ! the  Scottish  forces  waver — they  are  seized  by  a panic — a rumour 
had  spread  through  the  ranks  that  the  King  was  slain  ; and  though  he  him- 
self,  helmet  in  hand,  hastens  from  rank  to  rank,  to  reassure  them  that  he  is 
yet  alive — he  fails  in  rallying  them — they  fly,  and  are  ruthlessly  slaughtered 
by  their  pursuers  ; and  the  battle  is  lost  In  vain  the  King  and  his  brave 
son  Henry,  and  a few  faithful  nobles,  maintained  the  combat;  notwith- 
standing the  astonishing  proofs  of  valour  and  intrepidity  which  they  displayed, 
they  were  nobly  defeated  by  the  newly-raised  army  of  the  “ chariot-mounted 
banners."  The  Scottish  army  consisted  of  27,000  men,  and  nearly  one  half 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  battle  and  flight  on  that  fatal  day ; and,  as 
we  have  no  account  of  prisoners,  it  is  probable  that  no  quarter  was  given. 
The  loss  on  the  English  side  is  not  stated ; that  of  the  Scots  is  most  probably 
gness  work. 

There  are  no  indications  of  hillocks  or  mounds  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  mark  the  graves  of  the  slain  ; and  the  only  name  of  a place  bearing 
a reference  to  such  an  event,  is  “ Scot  Pit  Lane,”  applied  to  a green  lane,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  spot  where  stood  the  consecrated  banner  of  tho 
English  army,  and  which  is  still  known  as  “ Standard  Hill.”  Some  writers 
Bup-pose  that  the  dead,  excepting  a select  few,  were  never  buried.  Tho  field 
of  this — one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  king- 
dom— was  an  open  level  common,  upon  which  little  advantage  could  be  gained 
over  an  enemy  by  selection  of  ground,  as  it  afforded  no  strong  posts,  or  easily 
defended  positions. 

This  signal  defeat  so  overawed  the  Scots,  that  the  people  of  the  north  of 
England  appear  to  have  been  secure  from  their  incursions  for  a long  period. 
For  seven  centuries  York  had  exhibited  a series  of  sanguinary  wars,  and  re- 
peated desolations ; but  from  the  date  of  this  battle,  it  enjoyed  for  some 
ages  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  again  rose  to  wealth  and  importance. 

In  a.d.  1160,  just  22  years  after  the  terrible  conflagration  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  Henry  H.  held  in  York  the  first  meeting  said  to  be  distinguished 
in  history  by  the  name  of  Parliament.*  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  accom- 

• The  word  Parliament  is  derived  from  Parler  la  ment — to  speak  one'g  mind.  Some 
*»y  that  this  word  Parliament  does  not  occur  until  tho  above  year,  and  that  before  that 
time  it  was  usually  denominated  the  King's  Court,  or  Great  Council.  Drake's  Ebor.,  p. 
W.  Contden,  however,  thinks  that  this  word  was  used  in  the  10<h  of  Henry  I.  Cur. 
Disc.,  voL  i.,  p.  301.  Blackstone  says  it  was  first  applied  to  general  assemblies  of  the 
States,  under  Louis  VII.,  in  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century;  and  that  the 
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contribution  of  onc-tcnth  of  their  moveables,  and  demanded  from  the  city  of 
York,  one-half  of  the  sum  that  he  required  from  London. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  (sumamed  Cceur  de  Lion — 
the  lion-hearted)  a general  massacre  of  the  resident  Jews  took  place,  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity.  Tho  crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  rescue 
Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of  tho  Saracens,  tended  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the 
nation  against  all  men  not  bearing  the  name  of  Christian ; besides,  the  pre- 
judices of  the  age  had  stigmatized  money  lenders  at  interest,  with  the  odious 
name  of  usurers.  Another  cause  of  the  implacable  hatred,  and  public  hos- 

flrst  mention  of  it  in  our  statute  law,  is  in  tho  preamble  to  tho  statute  of  Westminster, 
i-,  3,  Edw.  I.,  a.d.  1272.  Com.,  vol.  i.,  p.  146.  Ingulplius,  who  died  in  1101),  used  tho 
word  Parliament  for  n meeting  of  the  Chapter  of  a Convent.  When  the  Norman  Con- 
queror of  Britain  distributed  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom  amongst  his  numerous 
followers,  the  Barons,  who  held  their  land  in  capite,  or  directly  under  the  King,  formed 
the  Council  of  the  Realm,  or  the  Parliament  of  that  period.  (See  page  111.)  But  in 
process  of  time,  when  the  lands  became  subdivided,  and  the  number  of  Barons  increased 
to  a prodigious  multitude,  the  great  Barons  only  were  summoned  by  the  King,  and  the 
others  assembled  at  the  writ  of  tho  Sheriff1,  and  were  placed  in  a separate  house.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  (Blackst.  Com.  Archb.,  voL  L,  p.  398.) 
When  the  towns  of  England  hail  sprung  into  importance  as  marts  of  industry,  the 
Crown,  in  order  to  neutralise  the  power  of  the  nobility,  called  upon  them  to  send  members 
to  Parliament — but  at  long  intervals : and  that  may  be  considered  the  real  origin  of  the 
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tility  of  the  English  people,  to  the  Children  of  Israel,  was,  that  they  had 
been  introduced  by  the  Norman  Conqueror,  and  a number  of  them  settled  in 
York  soon  after  the  Conquest,  whose  immense  increase  of  wealth,  eventually 
proved  to  them  a source  of  terrible  evil.  The  King,  who  was  crowned  with 
great  pomp  at  Westminster,  on  tho  3rd  of  September,  1189,  with  a view  to 
obtain  popular  favour,  strictly  forbid  tho  presence  of  any  Jew  whatever  at 
his  coronation.  Notwithstanding  this  prohibition,  two  of  the  most  wealthy 
Jews  of  York,  named  Benedict  and  Jocenus,  repaired  to  London,  with  a 
pompous  retinue,  in  order  to  meet  their  brethren,  and  to  offer  some  valuable 
presents  to  the  King,  as  a peace-offering  at  his  coronation.  On  the  day  of 
the  ceremonial,  many  of  the  Jews  mixed  in  the  crowd,  mid  the  populace, 
with  a savage  ferocity,  commenced  a general  massacre  of  them  in  London, 
plundered  their  property,  burnt  down  their  houses,  and  destroyed  numbers 
of  their  wives  and  children.  Benedict  and  Jocenus  were  attacked ; and  the 
former  being  grievously  wounded,  was  dragged  into  a church,  where  he  was 
forced  to  renounce  Judaism,  and  submit  to  the  ceremony  of  baptism.  But 
the  next  day,  when  the  heroic  Israelite  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the 
King,  and  asked  whether  he  was  a Christian  or  no,  he  boldly  answered, 
that  he  was  a Jew,  and  should  die  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  The  King 
ordered  him  to  be  restored  to  his  friends,  but  he  soon  afterwards  died  from 
the  effect  of  his  bruises.  Joceuus  returned  unhurt  to  York,  where  a still 
more  awful  fate  awaited  him.  During  a very  boisterous  night,  the  city  of  York, 
either  by  accident  or  design,  took  fire,  and  the  flames  rapidly  Bpread  in  all 
directions.  This  calamity  was  seized  upon  to  renew  the  persecutions  against 
the  Jews;  and  while  the  citizens  were  engaged  in  extinguishing  the  flames, 
the  house  of  Benedict  was  violently  entered  by  the  lawless  rabble,  who  mur- 
dered the  widow  and  children  of  the  deceased  Jew,  and  seized  all  the  property 
upon  which  they  could  lay  their  rapacious  hands.  Alarmed  at  this  outrage, 
Jocenus  sought  refuge  in  the  castle,  to  which  he  removed  his  family,  and  the 
whole  of  his  wealth ; and  his  example  was  followed  by  nearly  all  the  Jews  in 
the  city.  In  a few  days  the  house  of  Jocenus  shared  the  fate  of  that  of 
Benedict  The  Governor  of  the  castle  having  some  business  without  its 
walls,  left  it  for  a short  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews,  who,  fearing  that 
he  might  have  joined  in  the  conspiracy  with  their  enemies,  refused  to  re-admit 
him  on  his  return.  The  Sheriff,  enraged  at  this  indignity,  issued  his  writ  of 
pom  cumitatus,  to  raise  the  country  to  besiege  and  take  the  castle.  Though 
an  innumerable  company  of  armed  men,  as  well  from  the  city  as  from  the 
surrounding  country,  rose  simultaneously,  and  begirt  the  castle,  yet  the  wiser 
and  the  better  sort  of  citizens  stood  aloof  from  a flood  that  might  soon  over- 
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whelm  themselves.  Roger  de  Hoveden  informs  us  that  the  Jews,  now  driven 
to  extremities,  held  a council,  and  offered  a very  large  sum  of  money  to  be 
allowed  to  escape  with  their  lives,  but  this  offer  was  rejected.  We  aro  told 
by  Matthew  Paris,  that  the  council  was  then  addressed  by  a certain  foreign 
rabbi,  or  doctor  of  their  laws,  who  had  visited  England  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Jews,  as  follows: — “Men  of  Israel,  our  God,  whose  laws  I have  pres- 
cribed to  you,  has  commanded  that  we  should  at  any  time  bo  ready  to  the 
for  those  laws ; and  now,  when  death  looks  us  in  the  face,  we  have  only  to 
choose  whether  wo  should  prolong  a base  and  infamous  life,  or  embrace  a 
gallant  and  glorious  death.  If  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  at  their 
will  and  pleasure  we  must  die ; but  our  Creator,  who  gave  us  life,  did  also 
enjoin  that  with  our  own  hands,  and  of  our  own  accord,  we  should  devoutly 
restore  it  to  him  again,  rather  than  await  the  cruelty  of  an  enemy.”  This 
invitation  to  imitate  the  examplo  of  the  followers  of  Josephus,  in  tho  cave  of 
Jotapata,  was  embraced  by  many  of  the  Jews,  but  others  choose  rather  to  try 
the  clemency  of  the  Christians,  upon  which  the  rabbi  further  said,  “ Let  those 
whom  this  good  and  pious  discourse  displeases,  separate  themselves,  and  be 
cut  off  from  the  congregation ! We,  for  the  sake  of  our  paternal  law,  despise 
this  transitory  life.”  Before  tho  self-devoted  victims  began  to  execute  the 
sentence  upon  each  other,  they  set  fire  to  the  castle,  and  committed  all  their 
property  to  the  flames,  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
Tho  rabbi  then  directed  that  the  husbands  should  cut  the  throats  of  their 
own  wives*and  children;  and  Jocenus  began  the  execution,  by  applying  the 
knife  to  the  throats  of  his  wife  and  five  children.  The  example  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  other  masters  of  families ; and  afterwards,  as  a mark  of  pecu- 
liar honour,  the  rabbi  cut  the  throat  of  Jocenus  himself!  The  last  of  the 
victims  was  the  self-devoted  adviser  of  the  deed,  who  was  probably  the  only 
actual  suicide. 

The  survivors  then  announced  the  horrid  catastrophe  which  had  befallen 
their  brethren,  to  the  besiegers,  casting  the  dead  bodies  of  the  victims  over 
the  wall  to  convince  them  of  the  reality  of  their  story.  At  the  same  time 
they  supplicated  for  mercy,  promising  to  become  Christians.  Pretending  to 
compassionate  their  sufferings,  and  promising  pardon  on  the  condition  named, 
the  merciless  barbarians  obtained  admission  into  the  castle,  and  slew  every 
one  of  the  poor  Jews,  though  to  the  last  they  cried  out  for  baptism.  The 
diabolical  murderers  then  hastened  to  the  Cathedral,  where  the  bonds  (for 
loans),  which  tho  Christians  had  given  to  the  Jews,  were  deposited,  and 
breaking  open  the  chests,  burnt  in  the  midst  of  the  nave  of  the  church,  all 
the  documents  they  contained,  thus  freeing  themselves  and  others  from  their 
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obligations.*  This  massacre,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  not  less  than  from 
1,500  to  2,000  Jews  in  York  fell  victims,  occurred  on  the  Utli  of  March, 
1190.  And  in  spite  of  a proclamation  in  their  favour  by  the  King,  the 
same  spirit  of  persecution  manifested  itself  in  many  of  the  large  towns  of  the 
kingdom  about  that  period.  These  horrors  are  uniformly  reprobnted  by 
the  historians  of  the  time.  When  the  King,  who  had  embarked  for  the 
Holy  Land,  heard  of  these  enormities,  he  sent  orders  to  his  Chancellor  and 
Regent,  William  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  go  down  into  Yorkshire,  and 
execute  strict  justice  upon  the  offenders,  but  many  of  the  miscreants  had  fled 
from  the  city,  and  the  remaining  citizens  declared  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  were  the  principal  offenders.  However  he  deposed,  and 
committed  the  Sheriff  and  Governor  to  prison ; took  away  one  hundred  hos- 
tages ; repaired  the  castle : inflicted  fines  upon  a few'  of  the  citizens  ;f  and 
gave  the  government  of  the  county  to  his  brother,  Osbert  de  Longchamp. 
Notwithstanding  this  sanguinary  persecution,  a new  colony  of  Jews  soon 
settled  in  York,  where  they  remained  till  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

The  reader  of  English  history  knows  that  Richard  I.,  so  glorious  to  military 
fame,  and  so  oppressive  to  his  subjects,  after  performing  prodigies  of  personal 
valour  in  Palestine,  and  becoming  a hero  of  romance,  had  the  misfortune  to 
bo  trepanned  in  his  way  home,  by  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  who  sold  him 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany : and  that  he  was  transported  by  his  new  pro- 
prietor from  Vienna  to  Mentz,  and  other  places,  where  he  was  generally  kept 
in  rigorous  confinement,  till  a treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Emperor 
extorted  from  him,  or  rather  from  the  people  of  England,  100,000  marks  of 
silver,  of  the  weight  of  Cologne.  To  raise  this  immense  sum,  as  well  as  to 
replenish  the  exhausted  treasury,  recourse  was  had  to  the  sale  of  offices  of 
trust  and  honour;  the  situations  of  Sheriff  and  Justiciary  were  disposed  of 
to  the  highest  bidder ; and  Richard  declared  that  ho  would  sell  the  city  of 
Loudon  if  he  could  find  a purchaser.  The  Corporation  charters  too,  of  the 
various  boroughs,  were  renewed  or  confirmed,  on  payment  of  heavy  fines. 
In  1195,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Archbishop  of  York,  possessed  himself  of  the 
shrievalty  of  the  county  of  York,  on  payment  of  a fine  to  the  King,  of  8000 

• Hovcden,  379.  Dieets,  651.  Brompton,  1172. 

♦ Richard  Molebisse  paid  ccc  marks  for  his  pardon,  drc.,  on  account  of  being  concerned 
in  the  slaughter  of  the  Jews  at  York.  Again,  XX  marks  to  have  his  land  restored,  which 
wss  seized  on  tluit  occasion.  Maddox't  Exchequer,  300. 

The  mark  was  an  indeterminate  sum,  which  varied  in  different  ages.  Some  have 
stated  it  at  6 oz.,  others  at  8 oz.  Maddox  says  a mark  of  gold  was  equal  to  six  pounds,  or 
six  score  shillings ; the  mark  of  silver,  13s.  Id. 
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marks.*  Having  by  this  moans  united  the  temporal  and  spiritual  authori- 
ties, this  prelate,  who  was  the  natural  son  of  King  Henry  II.,  flourished 
with  all  the  power  and  dignity  of  a sovereign  Prince,  in  the  north  of 
England.  The  office  of  High  Sheriff  was,  in  these  times,  one  of  great 
trust  and  responsibility;  as  the  keeper  of  the  King's  peace,  he  was  the 
first  man  in  the  county,  and  superior  in  rank  to  any  nobleman.  Ho  was  the 
King's  farmer  or  bailiff;  the  collector  of  all  the  royal  rents  and  revenues 
within  his  district ; to  his  custody  were  entrusted  all  the  royal  castles  and 
manors  lying  within  tho  bailiwick ; and  he  provided  the  castles  and  fortified 
towns  with  ammunition  and  other  necessaries.  He  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Viscount,  and  all  the  freeholders  of  tho  county,  whatever  might  be 
their  rank,  were  obliged  to  give  their  personal  attendance,  to  swell  out  the 
magnificence  of  his  train.  From  this  service,  even  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  barons  were  not  exempt.  Hence  the  retinue  of  a provincial  sheriff 
must  have  equalled  that  of  a powerful  monarch. 

The  reign  of  King  John  began  in  turbulence,  aud  ended  in  disgrace.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  these  times,  when  the  monarch  had  no  settled 
revenue,  it  was  usual  for  him  to  renew  the  borough  charters  at  his  accession, 
for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  his  treasury;  and  John  followed  this  example. 
In  tho  beginning  of  his  reign,  liis  Majesty,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  and 
many  of  his  principal  Barons,  made  a progress  into  the  north.  The  royal 
party  crossed  the  Humber  from  Grimsby,  and  proceeded  to  (Nottingham  and 
Beverley,  and  thence  to  York,  where  a convention  was  held,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  King  of  Scotland  and  his  nobles.  It  nppears  that,  on  this 
occasion,  the  citizens  were  not  well  affected  towards  John,  for  they  refused 
to  show  liim  any  marks  of  honourable  greeting,  or  to  display  the  usual  tokens 
of  joy  and  congratulation  at  the  presence  of  their  sovereign  amongst  them. 
The  irritable  monarch  was  so  highly  incensed  at  this  instance  of  neglect, 
that  he  amerced  the  city  in  the  sum  of  £ lOO.j  In  tho  last  year  of  this 
troublous  reign  (1210),  the  northern  Barons  laid  siege  to  York,  but  granted 
a truce,  and  retired  on  receiving  1000  marks  from  tho  citizens. 

In  1220,  Henry  III.  attended  a convocation  at  York,  in  which  Alex- 
ander, King  of  Scotland,  swore  to  marry  the  Lady  Joanna,  or  Jane,  Henry's 
eldest  sister;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  marriage  was  solemnized  in 
the  Cathedral  church  of  this  city,  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  amidst  very 
splendid  festivities.  This  was  the  lady  whom  the  Scots  in  derision  called 
Joan  Makepeace.  “A  name  not  in  vain,”  says  Buchanan,  “for,  from  that 

• Lei.  Coll.  vol.  ii.  p.  210.  Stowa's  Chron.  p.  157.  + Mag.  Rot.  8 Joh. 
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time,  there  was  a strict  alliance  between  the  two  Kings.”  On  the  same 
occasion,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  Justiciary, 
and  Margaret,  sister  of  King  Alexander.  In  1230,  Henry  and  the  King  of 
Scotland,  with  the  principal  nobility,  kept  Christmas  at  York,  in  a most 
magnificent  manner ; and  in  1237,  Cardinal  Otto,  the  Pope's  Legate,  ne- 
gotiated a peace  between  the  Kings  of  England  and  Scotland,  who  met  at 
York  for  that  purpose. 

In  1231,  the  marriage  of  Alexander  H.  of  Scotland,  and  Margaret,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Henry  HI.,  was  celebrated  at  York,  with  all  the  mag- 
nilicenco  and  grandeur  suitable  to  the  nuptials  of  such  exalted  persons.  All 
the  peers  of  tho  realm  accompanied  Henry  and  his  Queen ; and  the  Scottish 
King  was  attended  by  his  mother,  and  a large  retinue  of  his  nobility.  On 
Christmas  Day,  Henry  conferred  the  honour  of  Knighthood  on  Alexander, 
and  twenty  of  his  nobles;  and  on  tho  following  day  the  royal  pair  were 
married  in  the  Cathedral,  by  the  Archbishop,  Walter  de  Grey.  As  we  have 
just  stated,  an  immense  number  of  military  commanders,  and  other  persons 
of  rank,  attended  Henry ; and  Alexander  was  attended  by  more  than  sixty 
Knights,  clad  in  a most  superb  manner.  During  tho  stay  of  these  monarchs 
in  York,  tho  Archbishop  several  times  entertained  them  with  princely  mag- 
nificence and  grandeur;  expending  during  the  visit  of  the  royal  party  more 
than  4,000  marks,  or  nearly  .£2,700.  For  one  feast  alono  he  had  sixty  fat 
oxen  roasted  and  cooked  in  various  ways. 

In  this  chivalrous  ago  mock  contests  formed  the  principal  amusements  of 
the  nobility.  On  all  groat  occasions  a tournament  was  formally  proclaimed ; 
and  here  the  aspiring  warrior  had  an  opportunity  of  recommending  himself 
at  once  to  the  notice  of  his  Sovereign,  and  the  recommendation  of  his  supe- 
riors, which  led  the  way  to  honourable  distinction ; and  of  exciting  at  the 
same  time  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  tho  softer  sex,  by  tho  display  of 
superior  strength,  activity,  or  military  skill.  On  the  present  occasion,  a 
grand  toumameut  took  place  at  York,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Kings,  and 
all  the  principal  nobility  of  England  and  Scotland,  In  1291,  Edward  I. 
visited  York  on  his  way  to  Scotland;  when  tho  famous  Welshman,  the  repre- 
sentative of  tho  ancient  Princes  of  South  Wales,  Rees-ap-Meredith,  was  tried 
and  condemned  here  for  high  treason,  and  drawn  through  tho  city  to  tho 
gullows,  where  he  was  hanged  and  quartered.*  In  1290,  the  Scots  having 
made  an  inroud  into  England,  this  valiant  monarch  marched  against  them 

• Stowe's  Annals.  The  word  “ Ap“  is  a Welsh  prefix,  equivalent  to  " Mac  ” in  Scotland, 
and  the  “ O " in  Ireland. 
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King's  confirmation  of  Magna.  Charta  (or  the  Great  Charter),  with  the 
Chtirta  tU  For  rest  a (Charter  of  the  Forests),  was  read,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  pronounced  a curse  upon  all  who  should  attempt  to  violate  them. 
The  Scottish  lords,  who  wore  summoned  to  attend  this  Parliament,  uot 
making  their  appearance,  the  English  lords  decreed,  that  an  army  should  be 
sent,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  to  relieve  Roxborough,  which 
the  Scots  were  at  that  time  besieging.  At  this  Parliament,  the  Commons  of 
of  tin;  Realm  grnntod  the  King  the  ninth  part  of  their  goods ; the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  with  the  clergy  of  his  province,  the  tenth  penny ; and  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  with  his  clergy,  a fifth. 

Edward  afterwards  summoned  another  Parliament  to  York,  and  renewed 
his  former  order  for  the  attendance  of  the  Scottish  nobility;  but  they  again 
refused  compliance  with  the  King’s  command,  which  induced  him  to  issue  ft 
commission  of  array,  ordering  his  subjects  to  meet  him  at  Roxborough  on  St. 
John’s  day.  The  famous  battle  of  Falkirk  then  ensued,  in  which  the  cele* 

• This  famous  stone,  on  which  the  inauguration  of  the  Scottish  Kings  was  performed, 
was  removed  from  the  monastery  of  Scone,  in  Perthshire,  and  is  now  inserted  in  the 
sent  of  the  Coronation  choir  of  the  Sovereigns  of  England.  It  is  a flat  stone,  nearl) 
square,  and  is  «aid  to  be  the  identical  stone  which  formed  Jacob’s  pillow,  when  he  bad 
those  celestial  and  mystical  visions  mentioned  in  holy  writ.  Tradition  says  it  tins 
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l rated  chieftaiu,  Sir  William  Wallace,  was  defeated;  after  which  the  King 
returned  to  York,  and  in  1299,  held  another  Parliament  there.  In  1804, 
Edward  completed  the  reduction  of  Scotland,  though  not  its  subjugation; 
and  after  disbanding  his  army,  he  ordered  the  Courts  of  Exchequer  and 
King's  Bench,  which  had  continued  during  seven  years  at  York,  to  resume 
their  former  station  at  Westminster.* 

York  then  ranked  amongst  the  English  ports,  and  furnished  one  vessel  to 
Edward’s  fleet;  but  Hull  had  already  begun  to  rise  its  fame  as  a maritime 
town,  and  when  vessels  were  built  on  a larger  scale,  it  absorbed  a great  share 
of  the  commerce  which  was  formerly  confined  to  this  city. 

Edward,  having  conquered  and  united  the  principality  of  Wales  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  having  constrained  the  Scots  to  swear  fealty  to  Itiin, 
spent  the  winter  before  his  death  at  Carlisle,  where  he  summoned  his  Inst 
Parliament  The  Scots,  taking  advantage  of  the  King's  absence,  and  of  his 
having  dismissed  his  army,  assembled  their  dispersed  forces,  attacked  and 
obtained  a signal  victory  over  the  English  troops,  and  took  prisoner  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  commanded  in  Scotland.  Exasperated  at  this  unexpected 
revolution,  Edward  resolved  to  inarch  into  the  heart  of  Scotland,  and  destroy 
the  kingdom  from  sea  to  sea ; and  to  that  end  ho  summoned  all  the  vassals 
of  the  crown  to  meet  him  ut  Carlisle,  about  the  middle  of  summer,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  their  fees.  But,  whilst  “man  proposes,  God  disposes;"  no  sooner 
had  Edward  assembled  the  finest  army  Enghuul  hud  ever  seen,  than  lie  was 
seized  with  a distemper,  which  put  an  end  to  his  days,  and  all  his  projects. 
On  Iris  death-bed  he  earnestly  recommended  Priuce  Edward,  bis  eldest  son  and 
successor,  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Scotland  with  the  utmost  vigour.  He 
also  advised  the  Prince  to  carry  along  with  him  liis  remains  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  not  doubting  but  that  the  sight  of  his  bones  would  daunt  the  courage 
of  the  enemies  he  had  thrico  conquered.  After  these  last  orders  to  his  son, 
he  caus<d  himself  to  be  carried  by  easy  journeys  to  meet  the  enemy  ; but  he 
had  not  advanced  above  five  miles,  to  a village  in  Cumberland,  called  Burgli- 
upon-Sands,  when  his  sickness  was  increased  by  an  attack  of  dysentery,  which 
carried  iiim  off  on  the  7th  of  July,  1807,  in  the  08th  year  of  his  age,  and 
35th  of  his  reign.  And  thus  ended  the  career  of  the  warlike,  politic,  but 
unjust  King  Edward  I.,  who  has  been  deservedly  called  “ the  hammer  of 
Scotland.”  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  laid  by  the 
remains  of  Henry,  his  father;  and  the  memory  of  his  death  is  preserved  on 

• Iingard's  Iliat.  England,  vol.  iii.,  p.  240.  Fop.  8vo, 
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and  his  idleness,  incapacity,  and  passion,  for  favourites,  proved  ms  nun. 
His  inordinate  attachment  to  Piers  de  Gaveston,  together  with  the  haughty, 
arrogant,  and  insolent  disposition  of  the  favourite,  led  to  a combination  of  the 
nobility  against  them.  Gaveston,  and  some  of  his  followers,  had  been 
banished  from  the  kingdom  by  Edward  I.,  but  in  the  year  1312,  Edward  II., 
in  an  evil  hour,  invited  him  to  meet  him  at  York,  and  “ received  him  as  a gift 
from  heaven.f” 

On  this  occasion  the  King  kept  his  Christmas  at  York.  The  return  of  tlio 
favourito  excited  the  resentment  of  the  Barons,  and,  as  we  have  stated,  a 
powerful  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
cousin-german  to  the  King,  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  and  one  of  the  most 
opulent  and  powerful  subjects  in  the  kingdom,  was  the  chief  of  the  party  who 
had  bound  themselves,  by  an  oath,  to  expel  Gaveston;  and  he  suddoidy 
raised  an  army,  and  marched  to  York,  the  walls  of  which  city  Edward  had 
caused  to  lie  strongly  fortified,  and  put  in  a posture  of  defence,  in  anticipation 
of  this  outbreak. 

The  King,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Lancaster,  fled  with  his  favourite  to 
Newcastle,  whither  the  Earl  followed  in  pursuit  of  them ; but  before  the 
arrival  of  tho  pursuers,  Edward  had  just  time  to  escape  to  Tynemouth,  where 
ho  embarked,  and  sailed  with  Gaveston  to  Scarborough.  The  castle  of  the 
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by  the  victor)  which  extended  even  to  Gaveston  himself,  who  was,  however, 
taken  prisoner.  Pembroke,  now  master  of  the  person  of  this  public  enemy, 
conducted  him  to  the  castle  of  Deddington,  near  Banbury,  where,  on  pretence 
of  other  business,  he  left  him  protected  by  a feeble  guard.  Warwick,  pro- 
bably in  concert  with  Pembroke,  attacked  the  castle ; the  garrison  refused 
to  make  any  resistance,  and  the  unfortunate  Gaveston  was  yielded  up  to 
him,  and  conducted  to  Warwick  Castle.  The  Earls  of  Lancaster,  Hereford, 
and  Arundel,  immediately  repaired  thither,  and  without  any  regard,  either  to 
the  laws  or  the  military  capitulation,  they  ordered  the  obnoxious  favourite 
to  be  beheaded,  and  the  execution  took  place  on  Blacklow  Hill  (now  Gavers- 
ley  Heath),  on  the  20th  of  June,  1312.*  Such  was  the  miserable  end  of 
Edward's  first  favourite. 

After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bannockburn,  in  1314,  in  which  Edward 
lost  about  50,000  men,  he  narrowly  escaped  to  York,  where  he  held  a great 
council.  At  this  time  the  prices  of  tlio  following  articles  were  fixed  by  tho 
King's  writs: — for  a stall  or  com  fed  ox,  not  more  than  .01.  Is. ; for  a grass 
fed  ox,  not  more  than  10s. ; for  a fat  stalled  cow,  12s. ; for  a com  fed  mutton 
with  wool  grown,  Is.  8d. ; a fat  hog,  two  years  old,  not  to  exceed  8s.  4d. ; a 
fat  goose,  2Jd. ; a fat  capon,  2d.;  a fat  hen,  or  two  chickens,  lid.;  and  24 
eggs,  not  more  than  Id. 

In  the  year  1315  there  was  a great  famine  and  mortality;  tho  flesh  of 
beasts  was  corrupted ; men  were  forced  to  feed  on  dogs  and  horses ; many, 
it  is  said,  eat  not  only  their  own  children,  but  stole  others  to  devour  them 
also ; whilst  tho  old  prisoners  in  some  of  the  prisons  fell  u]>on  those  newly 
brought  in  amongst  them,  and  greedily  devoured  them  whilst  half  alive.  In 
the  year  following,  Sir  Josseliue  Danville,  and  his  brother  Robert,  who,  with 
200  meu  in  the  habit  of  friars,  attacked  the  episcopal  palace  at  Durham,  and 
committed  many  notable  robberies,  were  executed  at  York.  In  the  same 
year  the  King  issued  orders  from  Beverley,  for  arming  the  whole  population  of 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberland,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  00,  both  horse 
and  foot:  with  directions  that  they  should  bo  prepared  to  march  with  him 
against  tho  Scots ; and  ho  appointed  officers  to  see  that  his  commands  were 
carried  into  execution.)  On  the  15th  of  September  he  ordered  the  levy  in 

• Hindcrwell's  Hist.  Scarborough,  p.  51. 

♦ Tho  regular  and  established  modes  of  assembling  armies  in  former  times,  when 
the  constitutional  military  force  of  England  consisted  of  feudal  troops,  and  tho  posse 
comitatus,  were  as  follows: — The  tenant  who  held  in  capilt,  that  is  one  who  held  imme- 
diately from  the  King,  the  quantity  of  land  amounting  to  a Knight's  fee,  was  to  hold  liim- 
wlf  in  readiness,  with  horse  and  anus,  to  serve  the  King  in  war,  cither  at  borne  or  abroad, 
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the  county  of  York  to  be  inspected.  The  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
were  so  exhausted  that  the  King  was  compelled  to  recruit  his  forces  from  the 
southern  and  western  parts;  and  on  the  12tli  of  August,  1318,  he  issued 
orders  from  Nottingham,  to  every  city  and  borough  throughout  England,  to 
raise  the  number  of  men  appointed  in  the  respective  summonses ; and  to  have 
them  well  armed  and  accoutred,  to  resist  the  threatened  invasion  of  the 
Scots.*  The  campaign  not  having  commenced  till  the  following  spring,  the 
King  issued  orders  early  in  the  year  for  arming  the  population  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  between  the  ages  of  20  and  (50. 

By  the  King’s  order,  according  to  Stowe,  the  Clerks  of  the  Exchequer  set 
out  for  York,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1310,  with  the  Domesday  Book  and 
other  records,  which,  with  provision,  laded  twenty-one  carts.  The  Judges  of 
the  King's  Bench  came  at  the  same  time,  and  continued  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  court  in  the  city  of  York  for  six  months.} 

In  1318,  the  whole  of  the  north  of  England,  to  the  middle  of  Yorkshire, 
was  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword,  by  an  army  of  Scottish  marauders,  under 
the  command  of  Bruce's  famous  Generals, — Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of 
Murray,  and  Sir  James  Douglas;  and  having  burned  the  towns  of  North- 
allerton, Boroughbridge,  Knaresborough,  Skipton,  and  Scarborough,  and 

at  his  own  expense,  for  a stated  time;  generally  40  days  in  the  year;  and  this  service 
being  accomplished,  the  tenant  could  either  return  home,  or  if  he  or  his  followers  after- 
wards continued  to  serve  with  the  army,  they  were  paid  by  the  King.  The  quantity  of 
land,  or  sum  of  money,  which  constituted  a Knight's  fee,  appears  to  liavo  varied  at 
different  periods.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  U.,  and  Edward  II.,  a Knight’s  fee  was  stated 
at  £20  per  annum ; and  the  number  of  Knight's  fees  in  the  kingdom  was  estimated  at 
00,000.  Grote'i  Jfil.  Antiq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  4.  A tenant  who  had  several  Knight's  fees,  might 
discharge  them  by  nble  substitutes.  The  posse  comitatus  included  every  free  man 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  00.  The  chief  duty  of  this  body  being  to  preserve  peace, 
under  the  command  of  the  Sheriff,  they  differed  from  the  feudal  troops,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  not  liable  to  be  called  out,  except  in  case  of  internal  commotion,  or  actual 
invasion : on  such  occasions  they  could  legally  be  marched  out  of  their  respective 
counties,  but  in  no  case  cotdd  they  be  sent  to  do  military  duty  out  of  the  kingdom. 
Besides  these  means  of  raising  armies,  under  the  authority  of  the  royal  prerogative,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  districts,  cities,  burghs,  and  even  particular  persons,  were 
obliged  to  find  men,  horses,  and  arms,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his  sovereign.  After 
the  10th  of  Edward  III.  (1343),  new  forms  and  modes  of  raising  men  were  adopted. 
The  monarchs  contracted  with  their  nobility  and  gentry  to  find  them  soldiers,  at  certain 
wages,  and  their  parliaments  supplied  them  with  the  means. 

• The  comparative  proportion  of  men  raised  in  different  towns  in  the  neighbourhood 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  list: — York,  100  foot;  Beverley,  30;  Scarborough,  30; 
Hull,  20;  Grimsby,  20;  Doncaster,  10;  Stamford,  15;  and  Derby,  10. 

t Byley,  p.  564. 
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imposed  a contribution  of  1,000  marks  upon  tho  inhabitants  of  Ripon,  they 
returned  to  Scotland,  laden  with  much  plunder,  and  carrying  with  them  a 
great  number  of  prisoners.  This  calamity  was  followed  next  year  by  a 
famine  and  pestilent  disease,  which  carried  off  great  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants left  in  the  plundered  districts.  In  1820,  tho  army  raised  by  Edward 
being  at  length  organised,  that  monarch  marched  into  the  north  at  the  head 
of  it,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  ; but  he  hud  scarcely 
sat  down  before  that  place,  when  Randolph,  the  Scottish  General,  instead  of 
attacking  the  King  at  Berwick,  led  his  forces  across  the  Solway,  and  laid  the 
country  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  even  to  the  gates  of  York;  and  after 
burning  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  returned  northwards  with  their  booty. 
William  de  Melton,  at  that  time  Archbishop,  indignant  at  the  insult  thus 
offered  to  the  city,  took  up  arms,  and  hastily  raised  an  army,  composed  of 
priests,  canons,  monks,  husbandmen,  artificers,  and  others,  to  the  number 
of  10,000  men ; and  with  this  undisciplined  band,  lie  pursued  the  Scots, 
and  unfortunately  overtook  them  at  Myton-upou-Swole,  three  miles  cast  of 
boroughbridge;  where,  with  more  zeal  than  skill,  he  attacked  them  on  the 
12th  of  October  (1320). 

“These  able  soldiers,”  says  Holinslied,  “had,  as  experienced  commanders, 
the  Archbishop,  and  Bishop  of  Ely,  being  the  leaders  of  these  warlike  troops ; 
much  fitter  to  pray  for  the  success  of  a battle,  than  to  fight  it.”  Aware  of 
the  pursuit,  the  Scots  laid  an  ambuscade,  and  waited  for  the  Archbishop's 
army,  in  tho  order  of  battle.  According  to  tho  old  chronicler,  the  scene  of 
the  battle  was  the  “ Myton  meadow,  near  the  Swale  water.”  This  would  then 
be  a large  open  field,  now  enclosed,  and  known  by  the  name  of  “ The  Ings," 
and  extends  about  a mile  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Swale,  before  its  junction 
with  the  Ure,  and  an  equal  distance  down  the  north  bank  of  the  Ouse. 
“Our  idea  of  the  battle,”  writes  the  editor  of  the  Battle  Fields  oj  Yorkshire, 

“ is,  that  the  English  were  advancing,  over  the  open  field,  towards  the  Swale, 
enclosed  on  two  sides  by  rivers,  when  the  Scots,  ‘among  the  hay  kockes 
bushed,'  on  the  higher  ground  to  the  north,  above,  and  about  the  village  of 
Myton,  setting  fire  to  the  hay,  rushed  suddenly,  under  cover  of  the  smoke, 
upon  their  unprepared  antagonists,  cooped  up  in  a bad  situation,  and  routed 
them  with  little  loss  on  their  own  side ; while  that  of  tho  English  amounted  s 
to  between  3,000  and  4,000,  of  which  2,000  were  drowned,  most  probably  in 
the  waters  of  the  Ouse,  opposite  the  village  of  Dunsforth,  where  the  river  is 
both  wide  and  deep.”  It  is  however  certain,  that  after  a feeble  resistance, 
the  English  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  just  stated,  including  Nicholas 
Fleming,  who  was  then  for  the  seventh  time  Mayor  of  York. 
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noster  ami  Ave-Maria  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  A chantry  was  also  founded 
for  him  in  the  same  church.  The  Scots  returned  home  without  further 
molestation,  but  with  a large  increase  of  spoil ; and  Edward,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  event,  raised  tho  siege  of  Berwick,  and  hastily  retired  to  \ ork. 

The  King  had  now  another  great  favourite,  iu  the  person  of  Hugh  de 
Spencer,  a man  of  considerable  exterior  accomplishments,  but  destitute  of  all 
prudence  and  moderation.  His  rapacity  led  to  a combination  of  the  nobles 
against  him,  in  1821,  and  Edward  was  compelled  to  banish  both  him  and 
his  father  beyond  the  sea.  In  a short  time,  the  King  found  himself  in  a 
situation  to  bid  defiance  to  his  enemies,  and  the  Spencers  were  recalled. 
Again  the  factious,  turbulent,  but  powerful  Earl  of  Lancaster  headed  a con- 
federacy of  the  nobles,  and  raised  an  army  to  oppose  the  King ; but  having 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  many  of  the  English 
deserted  him,  and  joined  the  standard  of  Edward.  Lancaster,  with  the  Earl 
of  Hereford  and  a few  other  noblemen,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  secure 
a position  at  Burton-upon-Trent,  hastily  retreated  northward,  to  join  the 
succours  which  were  expected  from  Scotland.  On  the  IGth  of  March,  1821, 
he  arrived  at  Boroughbridge,  where  he  found  Sir  Andrew'  Ilorcla,  Governor 
of  Carlisle,  and  Warden  of  the  Western  Marches,  and  Sir  Simon  Ward, 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  with  a strong  force,  ready  to  bar  his  further  progress. 

Horclfl  who  hod  received  tho  honour  of  h'vdrththond  n«  tho  hn<\d  of  1 on  coster. 
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The  Earl's  archers  first  begin  the  fight,  but  were  repelled  by  the  more  potent 
discharge  of  their  adversaries.  The  men-at-arms  next  attempted  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  river,  and  the  Earl  of  Hereford  was  slain  by  the  thrust  of  a 
lance  below  his  armour,  through  a chink  in  the  bridge,  by  a Welsh  soldier, 
who  had  hid  himself  beneath.  Sir  William  Sulley  and  Sir  Roger  Bemefield 
were  slain,  and  Sir  Roger  Clifford  was  wounded  on  the  head.  During  this 
attack,  Lancaster  had  led  a part  of  his  army  to  a ford,  a little  lower  down ; 
but  here  again  he  was  repelled  by  a shower  of  arrows  from  the  opposite  bank. 
Seeing  all  his  attempts  to  pass  the  river  by  force  baffled,  his  courage  entirely 
failed  him,  and  he  retired  into  a chapel,  where  he  was  seized,  stripped  of  his 
armour,  and  treated  with  great  indignity.  The  rest  of  his  party  were  dis- 
persed, and  a great  many  of  them  taken.  Lancaster  was  conveyed  to  York, 
where  he  was  insulted,  pelted  with  dirt,  and  called  in  derision  “ King  Arthur.” 
He  was  then  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Pontefract,  in  a dungeon,  in  a 
new  tower,  which  he  himself  had  recently  made,  and  the  only  entrance  to 
which  was  by  a trap-door  in  the  floor  of  the  turret.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
King  being  at  Pontefract,  the  Earl  was  arraigned,  in  the  hall  of  the  castle, 
before  a small  number  of  peers,  among  whom  were  the  Spencers,  his  mortal 
enemies.  As  might  have  been  expected,  he  was  condemned,  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered ; but  through  respect  for  his  royal  blood, 
the  punishment  was  changed  to  decapitation ; and  the  sentence  was  immedi- 
ately put  into  execution.  The  fate  of  Lancaster  involved  that  of  many  others. 
Never  since  the  Conquest  had  such  havoc  been  made  among  the  ancient 
nobility ; never  since  then  had  the  scaffold  been  drenched  with  so  much 
noble  blood  as  on  this  occasion.  No  less  than  ninety-five  Barons  and  Knights 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  afterwards  tried  for  high  treason.  The  Lords 
Warren  de  Lisle,  William  Touchet,  Thomas  Mandute,  Fitz  William  the 
younger,  William  Cheney,  and  Henry  de  Bradbuni,  were  executed  at  Ponte- 
fract; and  the  Lords  Clifford,  Mowbray,  and  Deynville,  were  executed  at 
York,  and  their  bodies  hung  in  chains. 

The  wooden  bridge,  upou  which  the  fate  of  the  Lancaster  faction  was  de- 
cided, has  since  been  succeeded  by  a handsome  one  of  stone.  The  ground 
occupied  by  the  forces  of  Harcla  and  Ward,  is  now  covered  with  houses, 
timber,  and  coal  yards ; and  partly  by  a short  canal,  belonging  to  the  river 
Ure  navigation.  At  n place  called  The  Old  Banks,  below  the  bridge,  many 
fragments  of  arms  and  armour  were  found  in  1792,  when  the  embankments 
of  the  river  were  formed.  These  were  probably  relics  of  this  battle. 

In  1322,  the  King,  after  having  conciliated  the  Barons,  held  another  Par- 
liament in  York,  in  which  the  decree,  made  in  the  preceding  year  in  Loudon, 
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for  alienating  their  estates,  was  reversed,  and  the  elder  Spencer  created  Earl 
of  Winchester.  At  this  Parliament  the  several  ordinances  of  the  Barons, 
made  at  different  times,  were  examined,  and  such  of  them  as  were  confirmed, 
were,  by  the  King’s  order,  directed  to  be  called  statutes ; the  clergy  of  the 
province  of  York  granted  the  King  a subsidy  of  fourpence  in  each  mark; 
Robert  Baldock  was  made  Lord  Chancellor;  and  Edward,  the  King's  eldest 
son,  was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Duke  of  Aquitain.  After  the  dissolu- 
tion of  this  Parliament,  Edward  raised  an  immense  army  to  oppose  Robert 
Bruce,  who  was  then  desolating  the  English  border ; and  in  the  month  of 
August,  in  the  same  year,  at  the  head  of  this  army,  he  marched  into  Scot- 
land ; and  though  the  enemy  had  destroyed  all  the  forage,  he  penetrated  as 
far  as  Edinburgh,  into  this  region  of  total  famine.  Being  obliged  to  retire 
for  want  of  provisions,  this  mighty  host  retreated  to  England,  and  so  ravenous 
were  the  soldiers,  after  their  late  abstinence,  that  no  less  than  16,000  of  them 
died  of  repletion.  Bruce,  aware  of  the  retreat  of  the  English,  closely  followed 
them,  and  then  he  became  the  aggressor.  In  order  to  end  the  war,  he  con- 
ceived the  bold  design  of  capturing  the  person  of  the  King ; and  with  that 
intention,  he  came  up  with  the  English  army,  encamped  upon  an  advanta- 
geous piece  of  ground,  near  Byland  Abbey,  about  fourteen  miles  from  York, 
which  Edward  had  made  his  head  quarters,  while  he  refreshed  and  recruited 
his  men.  The  English  were  posted  on  the  Abbey  bank — a high  ridge  of 
land,  extending  from  Cambe  Hill,  by  Oldstead,  to  the  village  of  Wass — a 
most  favourable  position.  Bruce,  who  well  knew  how  to  encounter  great 
obstacles  in  the  field,  sent  his  two  associates  in  arms,  Randolph  and  Douglas, 
to  storm  the  narrow  pass,  which  led  to  the  top  of  the  hill ; whilst  he  turned 
the  English  position,  by  sending  a body  of  Highlanders  to  scale  the  steep 
cliff,  and  thus  surprised  the  enemy,  by  attacking  them  at  once  in  flank 
and  rear. 

After  a short  fight  the  English  were  routed,  and  fled,  leaving  their  strong 
position,  and  much  spoil  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Edward,  who  was  at 
dinner  in  the  Abbey  when  the  battle  began,  made  his  escape  to  York  with 
difficulty,  but  he  was  indebted  for  his  safety  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse. 
He  loft  his  privy  seal,  plate,  money,  and  other  treasures,  behind  him.  The 
fugitives  were  chased  towards  York  by  Walter  Stewart,  before  which  city,  it 
is  said,  he  halted  until  the  evening,  with  only  500  men-at-arms,  to  see  if  the 
enemy  would  come  oiit  to  the  encounter.  There  is  no  record  of  the  number 
slain  in  this  fight,  but  several  of  the  nobility  were  taken  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  John  de  Bretagne  and  Henry  de  Sully.  The  Scottish  army  re- 
turned unmolested,  and  laden  with  spoil.  Byland  Abbey,  so  close  to  the 
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scene  of  conflict,  was  no  doubt  plundered  of  all  that  was  worth  carrying 
away ; but  it  was  not  destroyed,  nor  its  inmates  slaughtered,  as  were  those 
of  Dryburgh  and  Melrose  by  the  English  in  their  late  incursion. 

According  to  the  expression  of  the  old  chronicle,  the  battle  of  Byland 
Abbey  took  place  “fifteen  days  after  Michaelmas,  1322."  Sir  Andrew 
Harcla,  now  Earl  of  Carlisle,  was  accused  of  having  entered  into  a traitorous 
correspondence  with  the  Scottish  King,  and  of  supineness  and  wilful  inaction, 
in  not  interrupting  the  march  of  the  Scots,  and  thus  preventing  them  pursuing 
the  retreat  of  Edward ; and  with  all  the  savage  barbarity  of  the  times,  he 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  But  even  the  guilt  of  that  unfortunate 
nobleman  (and  that  is  doubtful)  could  not  sliift  the  blame  of  the  shameful 
defeat  and  infamous  flight  of  the  English,  their  army  being  much  more 
numerous  than  that  of  the  Scots.  After  this  battle  a trace  was  agreed  upon 
between  the  two  nations,  to  continue  for  the  space  of  thirteen  years. 

Edward  was  shortly  after  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  the  direction  of  Mor- 
timer, the  paramour  of  his  Queen,  Isabella ; and  he  was  finally  murdered 
with  unparalleled  cruelty.  His  son,  then  but  fourteen  years  old,  was  crowned 
in  1327,  under  the  title  of  Edward  HI. ; and  his  reign,  which  lasted  for 
fifty  years  and  a few  months,  shines  with  much  lustre  in  the  annals  of 
England,  and  constitutes  a splendid  period  in  the  history  of  York.  In  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  the  youthful  King  ordered  his  whole  army  to  rendez- 
vous in  York,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Scots,  who,  with  two  powerful  armies, 
including  20,000  light  cavalry,  under  the  conduct  of  the  distinguished  Gene- 
rals, Randolph  and  Douglas,  were  ravaging  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 
While  the  King  lay  at  York,  preparing  for  the  expedition,  he  was  joined  by 
John,  Lord  Beaumont,  of  Hainault,  and  several  other  knights  and  gentlemen, 
who,  with  his  retinue,  composed  a band  of  500,  or,  according  to  Knightson, 
of  2000  men.  Most  of  these  foreigners  were  lodged  in  the  suburbs,  but  to 
Lord  John  himself,  the  King  assigned  the  monastery  of  White  Monks  in  the 
city.  The  King,  with  the  Queen-mother,  made  their  abode  at  the  monastery 
of  the  Friars  Minors.  For  six  weeks  Edward  held  his  court  at  York,  whilst 
an  army  of  60,000  men  was  being  raised.  On  Trinity  Sunday  the  King  gave 
a splendid  entertainment  at  the  monastery.  To  his  usuaI  retinue  of  500 
Knights,  he  added  60  more ; and  the  Queen-mother  had  in  her  suite  00 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  beauty  in  England. 

During  the  festivities  a contest  arose  between  the  Hainaulters  and  a body 
of  Lincolnshire  archers,  who  lodged  with  them  in  the  suburbs ; and  hostilities 
once  begun,  abettors  successively  came  in  on  both  sides,  till  nearly  3000  of  the 
archers  were  collected.  Many  of  the  foreigners  were  slain,  and  the  rest  were 
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upon  the  failure  of  which,  Edward  advanced  against  them  with  his  army,  in 
all  the  martial  pomp  of  those  chivalrous  times.  After  a close  pursuit  the 
enemy  was  at  last  overtaken  and  surrounded  at  Stanhope  Park,  and  would 
have  surrendered  but  for  the  treachery  of  Lord  Mortimer,  who  opened  a road 
for  their  escape.  The  Scots  then  withdrew  their  forces,  but  Douglas  as- 
saulted the  English  camp  at  night,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  killing  the  King. 
On  the  failure  of  this  attempt  the  Scots,  after  doing  what  mischief  they 
could,  retreated  within  their  own  territories.  Edward,  excessively  chagrined 
at  the  escape  of  an  enemy  whom  he  had  so  thoroughly  in  his  power,  returned 
to  York,  and  afterwards  to  London.  Lord  John  Beaumont,  upon  receiving 
£14,000. — the  sum  for  which  he  and  his  foreign  soldiers  had  been  engaged, 
returned  to  the  continent ; and  shortly  afterwards  a marriage  was  negociated 
between  his  niece,  Pliilippa,  the  most  celebrated  beauty  of  the  age,  and  the 
young  King  of  England.  This  marriage  was  solemnized  in  the  Cathedral 
of  York,  by  the  Archbishop  of  that  province,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  on  the 
2ith  of  January,  1828,  it  being  the  Sunday  before  tire  eve  of  the  festival  of 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

The  court  was  then  at  York,  and  for  three  weeks  the  feastings,  jousts, 
tournaments,  maskings,  revels,  interludes,  &c.,  were  continued  without  inter- 
mission. “ Upon  these  happy  nuptials,”  says  Froissart,  “ tho  whole  kingdom 
teemed  w ith  iov.”  But  iealousiea  attain  arose  between  the  Hainanlt  soldiery, 
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Btreet,  called  Watlingate  (now  Lawrence  Street),  no  less  than  527  of  the 
foreigners,  and  243  Englishmen,  were  slain,  or  drowned  in  the  Ouse. 

In  1332,  Edward  summoned  another  Parliament  to  this  city ; and  two 
years  afterwards,  the  King,  on  his  march  to  Scotland,  stayed,  and  kept  his 
Christmas  here.  On  his  return  from  that  country,  he  held  another  Parlia- 
ment in  this  city,  to  which  Baliol,  whose  cause  he  had  embraced,  in 
opposition  to  David  Bruce,  was  summoned  to  attend  him ; but  Baliol,  not 
daring  to  trust  himself,  for  fear  of  being  seized  by  his  Barons  on  his  journey, 
sent  the  Lords  Beaumont  and  Montecute  to  excuse  him,  and  afterwards  met 
the  King  at  Newcastle.  In  1335,  Edward  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  this  city,  and  held  a council,  in  which  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  then  Chancellor,  resigned  the  great  seal  into  his  hands, 
and  he  immediately  gave  it  up  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  took 
the  usual  oaths  of  office  in  the  presence  of  the  council,  and  on  the  same  day 
proceeded  to  the  “ church  of  the  Blessed  Mary,”  where  he  affixed  it  to  several 
deeds.  It  appears  in  Cotton’s  Collections,  that  in  this,  and  in  the  preceding 
reign,  there  were  no  less  than  twelve  Parliaments  assembled  in  York.  During 
the  wars  in  France,  in  which  Edward  and  his  renowned  son,  the  Black 
Prince  (so  called  from  the  colour  of  his  armour),  gained  the  memorable 
victories  of  Crecy  and  Poictiers,  the  Scots  formed  a resolution,  suggested, 
most  probably,  by  the  French  monarch,  to  invade  and  ravage  the  northern 
counties  of  England  during  Edward's  absence.  Accordingly,  in  1340,  David 
Bruce,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  well  armed  and  trained,  entered  by  the 
eastern  marches,  and  destroyed  the  countiy  with  fire  and  sword  as  far  as 
York;  and  actually  set  fire  to  the  suburbs,  and  then  retired  to  a short 
distance  from  that  city.  Philippa,  the  heroic  consort  of  King  Edward,  who 
then  kept  her  court  at  York,  issued  peremptory  orders  to  arm  the  population, 
whether  laity  or  clergy ; wliich  was  soon  accomplished  under  the  active 
superintendence  of  Archbishop  William  do  la  Zouch,  Lord  Percy,  and  others. 
A gallant  army  was  soon  assembled  before  the  gates  of  York,  and  the  Queen 
headed  it  in  person.  The  second  division  was  commanded  by  the  Archbishop, 
in  which  were  found  all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  who  were  able  to  bear 
arms.  The  two  armies  met  at  a place  called  N evil's  Cross,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  on  the  17  th  of  October,  in  the  same  year;  and  though  tho  Scots 
were  unprepared  for  immediate  action,  yet  they  thought  it  an  easy  matter  to 
conquer  an  army  of  clerks  and  citizens,  commanded  by  a woman  and  a priest. 
But  they  were  miserably  deceived.  The  English,  fighting  for  their  altars 
and  their  homes,  entered  the  battle  with  a full  resolution  not  to  survive  the 
loss  of  their  freedom.  The  carnage  of  that  day  was  dreadful.  The  English 
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death,"  which  was  uncommonly  fatal  and  extensive.  It  broke  out  in  1349, f 
and  raged  at  York  for  nine  weeks,  and  considerably  diminished  the  popula- 
tion. It  took  a wider  range,  and  proved  more  destructive  than  auy  calamity 
of  that  nature  known  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Its  effects  continued,  in 
some  degree,  even  to  the  time  that  Walsingham  wrote,  which  was  about 
seventy  years  afterwards.  In  the  last  year  of  this  long  and  eventful  reign, 
the  Parliament  granted  the  King  a capitation  tax  of  4d.  from  every  lay 
person  of  either  sex,  in  the  kingdom,  above  fourteen  years  of  age;  and  l‘2d. 
from  each  benefieed  clergyman.  The  only  persons  exempted  from  it,  were 
the  four  mendicant  orders  of  religious,  and  real  known  beggars.  From  the 
accounts  of  the  produce  of  this  tax,  the  entire  population  has  been  estimated. 
The  city  of  London  was  rated  at  35,000  souls;  York,  at  11,000;  Bristol, 
9,000;  Coventry  and  Plymouth,  each  7,000;  Norwich,  6,000;  Lincoln, 
5,000;  Lynn,  5,000;  Colchester,  4,500;  Beverley,  Oxford,  and  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  each  4,000 ; Ely,  Canterbury,  and  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  each  3,500 ; 
Gloucester,  Leicester,  and  Shrewsbury,  each  3,000  ; and  Kingston-uptm-Hull, 
*4,000.*  Thus  England  had  but  two  towns  containing  a population  of  more 
than  10,000  souls;  six  only  with  a population  exceeding  5,000;  and  but 
eighteen  abovo  3,000. 

Richard  II.,  grandson  to  Henry  HI.,  was  but  eleven  years  old  when  he 
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assumed  the  name  of  Jack  Straw.  The  men  of  Kent,  who  were  not  long 
behind  their  neighbours  in  Essex,  placed  themselves  under  the  leadership  of 
a blacksmith,  named  Wat  Tyler,  or,  according  to  some,  a Kentish  tyler, 
named  Walter.  The  number  of  the  rebels  soon  amounted  to  100,000  men, 
and  the  discontent  became  general  in  the  southern  and  midland  counties. 
The  flame  of  rebellion  soon  spread  from  the  southern  coast  of  Kent,  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Humber ; on  the  southern  coast  it  reached  as  far  as  Win- 
chester; and  on  the  eastern,  to  Beverley  and  Scarborough. 

Tyler,  at  the  head  of  a large  body  of  men,  marched  into  London,  and  at 
Southfield  he  was  met  by  the  King,  who  invited  him  to  a conference,  under 
a pretence  of  hearing  and  redressing  his  grievances.  Tyler,  ordering  his 
companions  to  retire,  presented  himself  before  the  King,  and  accordingly 
began  the  conference.  'Whilst  stating  his  complaints,  and  making  his 
demands,  he  now  and  then  lifted  up  his  sword  in  a menacing  manner ; and 
at  length  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  his  Sovereign,  which  insolence  so 
raised  the  indignation  of  William  Walworth,  Mayor  of  London,  who  was 
attending  on  the  King,  that  ho  stunned  Tyler  with  a blow  of  tho  mace,  and 
Robert  Standish,  one  of  the  King's  Esquires,  riding  up,  dispatched  him  with 
his  sword.  The  rebels  seeing  their  leader  fall,  bent  their  bows  to  take 
revenge,  when  Richard,  though  not  yet  quite  sixteen  years  of  age,  appealing 
to  them,  told  them  that  he  would  be  their  leader,  and  that  they  should  have 
whatever  they  desired.  The  mob  followed  the  King  into  the  fields  at  Isling- 
ton, and  there  he  granted  to  them  a charter,  which  he  soon  after  revoked  in 
Parliament 

The  Scots  having  entered  Northumberland,  and  taken  three  castles  in 
the  Marches,  Richard,  in  1885,  set  out  from  the  south  to  oppose  them,  at 
the  head  of  80,000  men.  The  progress  of  the  King  was  arrested  at  York,  by 
an  unfortunate  circumstance,  which  cast  a gloom  over  the  sequel  of  the  expe- 
dition. In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  (near  Bishopthorpe),  Lord  Ralph 
Stafford,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  one  of  the  royal  favourites,  was 
basely  assassinated  by  the  hand  of  Sir  John  Holland.  The  father  and 
relatives  of  the  slain  loudly  demanded  justice ; and  Richard  confiscated  the 
property  of  the  assassin,  and  threatened  him  with  tho  gallows,  if  he  ever  left 
the  Sanctuary  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  where  he  had  taken  refuge. 

In  1389,  King  Richard  visited  York,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  a disa- 
greement between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities ; and  during  this 
visit  he  took  his  sword  from  his  side,  and  gave  it  to  be  borne  before  William 
de  Selby,  the  mayor,  and  his  successors,  whom  he  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Mayor,  which  honour  has  ever  since  been  retained,  and  is  possessed  by 
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then  Lord  Chancellor.  In  the  same  year  the  King  presented  the  first  mace 
to  the  city,  to  be  carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  a cap  of  maintenance 
to  the  sword  bearer;*  and  in  189fi,  the  same  monarch  erected  the  city  of 
York  into  a distinct  county  of  itself,  and  appointed  two  Sheri  fife,  in  lieu  of 
the  threo  Bailiffs  that  previously  formed  a part  of  the  corporation.  In  this 
reign,  Edmund  Plantagenet,  suruamed  De  Langley,  the  fifth  son  of  Edward 
III.  and  Queen  Philippa,  was  created  the  first  Duke  of  York. 

In  the  year  1893,  a quarrel  arose  between  Henry  Bolingbroke,  Earl  of 
Hereford  (afterwards  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  King  Henry  IV.),  and  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  accused  each  other  of  treason.  Richard, 
by  the  advice  of  his  council,  sent  these  two  noblemen  into  exile,  the  first 
for  six  years,  and  tho  other  for  life.  This  arbitrary  procedure  rendered  the 
King  odious  to  his  subjects  in  general,  and  especially  to  the  discontented 
Barons.  In  1899,  Bolingbroke,  then  Duke  of  Lancaster,  finding  that  the 
rebellious  nobles  were  ready  to  dispossess  Richard  of  the  crown,  sailed  from 
France  with  only  three  ships,  attended  by  about  sixty  gentlemen  and  their 
servants,  and  landed  at  Ravenspur,  or  Ravenspume,  in  Holdemess,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  where  he  was  joined  by  Lords  Willoughby,  Ross,  Darcy,  and 
Beaumont,  with  a great  number  of  the  gentry  and  commonalty.  At  Doncaster, 
the  Duke  was  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland, 
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Parliament,  and  sent  to  Pontefract  Castle,  where  he  died  or  was  murdered. 
Some  historians  assert  that  he  was  there  inhumanly  starved  to  death  ; whilst 
others  inform  us  that  Sir  Piers  Exton,  with  eight  ruffians,  entered  his 
chamber,  disarmed  and  attempted  to  lay  hold  of  him,  but  that  he,  perceiving 
their  deadly  errand,  so  furiously  attacked  them,  that  he  slew  four  of  them 
with  a weapon  which  he  had  seized  from  the  first  who  entered ; and  that 
whilst  combating  with  the  rest  of  the  murderers.  Sir  Piers  mounted  a chair 
behind  him,  and  cut  him  down  with  a pole-axe.*  Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York 
at  that  time,  mentions  his  death  by  hunger,  but  adds  ut  vulgariter  dicitur. 
When  preparing  for  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  Richard  made  his  will,  in 
which  he  was  very  particular  in  ordering  the  ceremonials  of  his  funeral,  and 
for  which  purpose  he  allotted  £4,000.f  Within  ten  months  the  unhappy 
monarch  was  deposed,  murdered,  and  buried  without  pomp.  Such  is  the 
mutability  of  human  greatness. 

Soon  after  Henry  Bolingbroke  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  under  the 
title  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  lost  a 
brother  aud  son  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  ; Richard  Scrope,  Archbishop 
of  York,  whose  brother  Henry,  the  King  had  beheaded ; and  Thomas,  Lord 
Mowbray,  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  whose  father  died  in  exile,  united  with 
Lords  Falconberge,  Bardolf,  Hastings,  and  others,  in  a conspiracy  to  depose 
him.  Through  the  impatience  of  the  Archbishop  the  plot  was  disclosed. 
Scrope  framed  several  impeachments  against  the  King,  which  he  caused  to 
be  fixed  against  the  doors  of  the  churches  of  his  own  diocese,  and  sent  them 
in  the  form  of  a circular  into  other  counties,  inviting  the  people  to  take  up 
arms  to  reform  abuses.  Henry  was  charged  by  the  conspirators  with  pequry, 
rebellion,  usurpation,  the  murder  of  his  sovereign  (Richard  II.),  irrcligion, 
extortion,  and  the  illegal  execution  of  many  clergymen  and  gentlemen.) 
The  Archbishop  preached  a sermon  to  three  congregations  in  his  own  Cathe- 
dral, and  raised  20,000  men  suddenly  to  arms,  who  joined  his  standard  (on 
which  was  painted  the  five  wounds  of  our  Saviour)  at  Shipton-on-the-moor, 
a few  miles  from  York.  To  put  down  this  rebellion,  the  King  sent  an  army 
of  30,000  men  into  Yorkshire,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Westmor- 
land and  the  Prince  John.  The  Archbishop’s  forces  were  advantageously 
encamped  on  the  forest  of  Galtres,  without  the  gates  of  the  city,  when  the 
King's  army  arrived  at  York.  Westmorland  being  weaker  than  the  insurgents, 
did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  attack  them ; and  having  affected  to  favour 
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Marshal  were  arrested  for  high  treason,  and  their  lives  paid  the  forfeit  of 
their  precipitancy  and  misplaced  contideuce.  They  were  carried  prisoners  to 
Pontefract,  where  the  King  was,  who  ordered  them  to  follow  the  court  to  the 
primatical  Palace  of  Bishopthorpe.  There  the  King  commanded  Chief 
Justice  Gascoigne  to  pronounce  on  them  sentence  of  death ; but  that  upright 
and  inflexible  Judge  refused,  on  the  plea  that  the  laws  gave  him  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  life  of  a Prelate,  and  that  both  he  and  the  Earl  had  a right  to 
be  tried  by  their  Peers.*  The  King,  however,  found  a more  obsequious 
agent  in  a Knight  named  Fulthorpe,  who,  at  the  King’s  command,  without 
indictment  or  trial,  condemned  them,  with  Sir  John  Lamplugh,  Sir  Robert 
Plumpton,  and  several  others,  to  be  beheaded.  Scrope  immediately  ex- 
claimed, “The  just  and  true  God  knows  that  I never  intended  evil  against 
the  power  of  King  Henry ; and  1 beg  you  to  pray  that  my  death  may  not  be 
revenged  upon  him  or  his  friends.”  On  the  8th  of  June,  1405,  the  Arch- 
bishop suffered  with  great  firmness  in  a field  between  York  and  Bishop- 
thorpe ; his  body  was  interred  in  the  Cathedral,  and  his  head  was  fixed  on 
a pole  and  placet!  on  the  city  walls,  where  it  long  remained  a spectacle  for 
vulgar  eyes,  and  a standing  jest  for  tho  enemies  of  religion.!  Being 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a martyr,  his  tomb  was  visited  by  so  many  devotees 
m as  to  attract  the  attention  and  interference  of  the  King.  The  Earl  Marshal  s 
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and  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  Henry  then  issued  orders  from 
Pontefract  for  the  seizure  of  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  city  of 
York ; many  of  the  adherents  of  the  Archbishop  were  tried  and  executed, 
but  a general  pardon,  dated  at  Ripou,  was  soon  after  published,  and  Y'ork 
was  reinstated  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  former  privileges.  Thus  did  the 
citizens  testify  their  affection  and  gratitude  for  their  royal  benefactor, 
Richard  II.,  even  after  his  death.  In  the  second  year  of  this  reign  (1401) 
Henry  visited  Y’ork,  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  and  in  that  city  witnessed 
a tournament  between  two  English  and  two  foreign  Knights ; the  foreigners 
proved  the  victors,  and  the  King  was  so  pleased  with  the  combat,  thnt  he 
gave  Sir  John  Cornwall,  one  of  the  combatants,  his  sister  in  marriage. 

In  1408,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  Lord  Bardolph,  who,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  insurrection  in  1405,  had  retired  into  Scotland,  raised  a powerful 
force,  and  again  appeared  in  arms  against  the  King.  Sir  Thomas  llokeby, 
Sheriff  of  Y'orkshire,  assembled  the  posse  comitatus  to  oppose  the  Earl,  who 
was  desolating  the  country  as  he  passed  along.  The  Sheriff  took  his  post  at 
Grimbald  Bridge,  near  Knaresborough,  but  the  Earl  seeing  the  advantage  of 
his  position,  made  no  attempt  to  force  the  passage,  but  turned  aside,  and 
directed  his  course  towards  Wetherby,  closely  pursued  by  the  Sheriff.  From 
Wetherby  the  rebels  turned  to  Tadcaster,  and  finally  both  parties  drew  up 
their  forces  for  battle,  on  Bramham  Moor,  near  Haslewood.  The  Sheriff 
fought  under  the  standard  of  St.  George,  and  the  Earl  under  the  standard  of 
his  own  arms.  The  fight  was  contested  with  great  fury  for  the  time  it  con- 
tinued, and  “victory  fell  to  the  Sheriff.”  Northumberland  was  slain  on  the 
field,  and  Bardolph  was  taken  prisoner,  but  so  severely  wounded  that  he  died 
shortly  afterwards.  The  King  soon  after  went  to  Y’ork,  and  finding  several 
of  the  Earl's  adherents  in  the  city,  he  completed  his  revenge  by  the  execution 
of  many  of  them,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  estates.*  The  brave  Rokeby 
was  then  granted  the  manor  of  Spofforth  (formerly  belonging  to  the  Earl), 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  during  his  life. 

The  people  of  England  generally  were  as  yet  only  half  civilized,  and  could 
bear  unmoved  the  recurrence  of  sights,  as  well  as  commit  actions,  which 
ought  to  be  esteemed  most  shocking  to  humanity.  Who  could  bear,  in  our 
more  refined  times,  to  behold  the  mangled  limbs  of  a dismembered  human 
being  publicly  exposed  to  the  gaze  and  insult  of  the  multitude.  Y’et  in  the 
14th  and  loth  centuries,  such  scenes  were  of  common  occurrence.  The 
body  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Northumberland,  after  being  slain  in  this 
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pole  the  head  of  Lord  Spencer,  hit  brother -in-late,  which  he  presented  in 
triumph  to  Henry,  as  a testimony  of  his  loyalty.*  The  people  that  were 
capable  of  enduring  such  scenes  as  these  with  satisfaction  and  delight,  could 
have  made  but  small  progress  towards  civilization.  Barbarism  too  might  be 
ashamed  of  the  extremes  to  which  the  indulgence  of  private  hatred  and  re- 
venge was  carried.  To  pounce  on  an  enemy  in  the  dark,  and  to  cut  out  his 
tongue,  or  deprive  him  of  sight,  was  of  such  common  occurrence,  that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  for  its  suppression.  Henry  IV.,  whose  usurpation 
was  the  source  of  innumerable  woes  to  England;  and  who  preserved  his 
crown  by  shedding  torrents  of  noble  blood,  died  on  the  19th  of  March,  1418, 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  after  a reign  of  13  years.  This  monarch  used 
to  say  that  60  long  as  Englishmen  have  wealth,  they  are  obedient ; but  when 
poor,  they  were  liable  to  rebellion. 

Henry  V.,  the  hero  of  Aginoourt,  being  engaged  during  the  chief  part  of 
his  reign  in  his  wars  with  France,  made  only  one  visit  to  York,  during 
a progress  to  the  north,  in  1421.  The  Queen  accompanied  the  King,  and 
after  a short  stay  at  York,  the  royal  pair  proceeded  to  visit,  and  perform 
their  devotions  at  the  venerable  shrine  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  which  had 
been  reported  to  have  exuded  blood  all  the  day  on  wliich  the  battle  of  Agin- 
eourt  was  fought,  in  1415.  During  the  stay  of  the  King  and  Queen  at  York, 
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Thomas  Gray,  were  executed  with  Lord  Scrope.  The  latter  was  Lord 
Treasurer  of  England,  and  had  married  Joan,  Duchess  Dowager  of  York. 
The  execution  of  these  noblemen,  we  are  told  by  llapin,  “was  the  first  spark 
of  that  fire  which  almost  consumed,  in  process  of  time,  the  two  houses  of 
Lancaster  and  York.”  Henry  died  in  France  on  the  last  day  in  August, 
1422,  and  was  buried  near  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

During  the  sanguinary  dispute  between  these  two  houses,  commonly  desig- 
nated the  Wars  of  the  Hoses, <■  this  city  was  occasionally  connected  with  the 
contending  parties,  and  though  not  actually  the  seat  of  war,  several  of  the 
battles  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  the  foreign  invasions  this  king- 
dom had  suffered,  were  never  so  destructive  as  this  most  unnatural  intestine 
war,  between  two  fierce  factions,  filled  with  such  implacable  hatred  towards 
each  other,  that  nothing  but  the  utter  extirpation  of  one  of  the  parties  could 
satiate  this  extraordinary  thirst  of  power.  During  the  space  of  thirty  years, 
which  this  cruel  conflict  lasted,  twelve  regular  battles  were  fought  within  this 
kingdom  by  Englishmen  only ; above  eighty  royal  Princes  fell  by  each  other's 
swords  ;t  and  the  ancient  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  was  almost 
annihilated.  No  less  than  100,000  of  the  commons  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
these  unnatural  struggles. 

Henry  VI.,  a man  better  fitted  for  a monastic  life  than  a regal  one,  was  by 
no  means  competent  to  guide  the  helm  of  government  at  the  turbulent  period 
in  which  he  reigned.  The  house  of  York  seized  this  opportunity  to  assert  its 
title  to  the  throne,  and  after  wading  through  an  ocean  of  blood,  at  length 
obtained  it.  The  incapacity  of  the  King  incited  Richard  Plantagcnet,  Duke 
of  York,  to  urge  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  in  right  of  his  mother, 
through  whom  he  descended  from  Philippa,  only  daughter  of  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  HI. ; whereas  Henry  VI.  descended  from 
John  of  Ghent,  or  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  third  son  of  the  same  monarch. 
The  Duke's  illustrious  descent,  immense  possessions,  and  superior  attain- 
ments, gave  him  influence  with  the  nobility,  and  procured  him  formidable 
connections ; added  to  which,  ho  stood  plainly  in  succession  before  Henry. 

• So  called  from  the  different  symbols  of  party  which  the  people  took.  Lord  Camp- 
bell, in  his  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  i.,  p.  302,  says,  “ The  claims  of  the  rival 
houses  being  debated  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  London,  the  red  and  white  roses  there 
plucked  became  the  opposing  emblems."  The  partisans  of  tho  house  of  York  chose 
the  White  rose  as  their  mark  of  distinction ; and  those  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  the 
Red  rose. 

♦ Daniel  Sennet's  Hist  of  England. 
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In  presenting  his  claim  to  the  crown,  he  levied  war  against  the  King,  and 
without  material  loss,  slew  about  5,000  of  the  royal  forces  at  St-  Albans,  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  1454 ; amongst  whom  were  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Lord  Clifford,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction.  After 
this  battle,  the  Duke's  irresolution,  and  the  heroism  of  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
Queen  of  Henry  VI.,  caused  a suspension  of  hostilities.  The  leaders  on  both 
sides  assented  to  meet  in  London,  and  be  reconciled.  The  Duke  of  York  led 
the  Queen  in  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  and  the  chiefs  of  one  party 
marched  hand  in  hand  with  the  chiefs  of  the  other.  It  was  a public  demon- 
stration of  peace,  with  secret  mutual  distrust ; and  an  accident  aroused  the 
slumbering  strife.  One  of  the  King's  retinue  having  insulted  a retainer  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick’s,  a partisan  of  the  house  of  York,  their  companions 
fought,  and  both  parties  in  every  county  in  the  kingdom  flew  to  arms.  The 
battle  of  Bloreheath,  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1459,  was 
won  by  the  Lancastrians,  the  Duke  of  York  being  in  Ireland,  and  the  Earls 
of  Warwick,  Marche  (afterwards  King  Edward  IV.),  and  Salisbury,  with 
many  other  noble  adherents  to  the  house  of  York,  escaped  to  Calais.*  Par- 
liament soon  after  declared  the  Duke  of  York,  and  all  his  partisans,  guilty  of 
high  treason,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  they  and  their  posterity  incapable 
of  inheriting  to  the  fourth  generation.  The  Lancastrian  party  being  now 
triumphant,  determined  to  extirpate  the  Yorkists ; and  with  this  view,  the 
Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Lord  Seales  were  empowered  to  search  out  and  punish 
those  who  had  borne  arms  for  the  Duke  of  York.  But  these  severities  had  a 
different  effect  from  what  was  expected ; the  discontents  of  the  nation  in- 
creased ; the  fugitive  Lords  returned  from  Calais,  and  erected  the  standard 
of  rebellion ; and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Lincoln,  Ely,  and  Exeter,  and  a large  number  of  the  Barons,  declared  in 
their  favour. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  King  and  Queen  assembled  their  forces  at  Coventry. 
The  Earls  of  Marche  and  Warwick,  with  a numerous  army,  hastened  from 
London  into  the  midland  counties.  The  King's  forces,  commanded  by  the 
Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Buckingham,  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  on  the 
10th  of  July,  1460,  a decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Nene,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Northampton.  After  an  obstinate  contest  for  five  hours,  the 
King's  army  was  completely  routed,  tire  King  himself  taken  prisoner,  and 
upwards  of  10,000  soldiers  slain,  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river. 

* Hall’s  Chron.,  p.  174.  Hollinshed,  p.  1297. 
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The  slaughter  fell  chiefly  on  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  coramou  people 
being  spared  by  order  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Marche  ;*  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Lords  Beaumont  and  Egremont, 
with  Sir  William  Lucy,  and  several  other  nobles  and  officers  of  distinction, 
were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Henry  was  brought  a prisoner  into  Northamp- 
ton, and  conveyed  to  Loudon  in  a few  days.  The  Queen,  the  young  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  fled  into  the  county  of  Durham,  and 
from  thence  to  Wales,  and  afterwards  into  Scotland.  After  this  success,  the 
Duke  of  York  returned  from  Ireland,  and  arrived  in  London  soon  after  tho 
meeting  of  the  Parliament,  which  assembled  on  the  9th  of  October,  and  in 
which  the  claims  of  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  fully  investi- 
gated. The  Duke's  title  being  indefeasible,  it  was  decreed  that  Henry  should 
enjoy  the  crown  during  his  life,  and  that  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  should  be 
his  successor,  as  the  true  and  lawful  lieir  of  the  monarchy ; and  in  this 
arrangement  Richard  acquiesced.!  Though  the  King  appeared  satisfied 
with  this  decision,  yet  the  Queen,  a woman  of  masculine  understanding, 
seeing  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  deprived,  by  this  settlement,  of  his  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  was  not  so  passive.  She  soon  returned  to  England, 
appealed  to  the  Barons,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  drew  together  at 
York,  an  army  of  30,000  men,*  among  whom  were  the  Dukes  of  Exeter  and 
Somerset,  tho  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Lords  Clifford,  Docre,  and 
Neville.  The  Duke  of  YTork,  hearing  of  the  Queen’s  designs,  but  not  knowing 
that  she  had  made  such  progress  in  raising  an  army,  set  out  from  London 
on  the  3nd  of  December,  with  only  about  5,000  men,  giving  orders  to  his 
son,  the  Earl  of  Marche,  to  levy  forces  in  Wales,  and  then  to  join  him ; and 
leaving  tho  King  to  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
wrick.  As  the  Duke  of  York  advanced  northward,  he  received  the  mortifying 
intelligence  of  the  Queen's  success  in  levying  troops ; and  at  length  being 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wakefield,  he  was  informed  that  she  was 
approaching  to  give  him  battle.  The  Duke,  resolving  not  to  engage  with 
numbers  so  greatly  disproportionate,  retired  to  his  castle  at  Sandal,  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Marche.  The  Queen  soon  appeared  before  the  walls 
of  Sandal  Castle  with  the  main  body  of  her  army,  led  by  the  Dukes  of 
Somerset  and  Exeter,  provoking  her  enemy  to  battle,  sometimes  by  menaces, 
and  at  other  times  by  insults  and  defiances,  observing  that  it  was  disgraceful 
to  a man  who  aspired  to  a crown,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  shut  up  by  a woman. 

• Stowe,  409.  + Cotton'*  Abridg.  pp.  665,  667.  Stowe,  pp.  410,  411. 

$ Hall,  p.  183.  Hollinsbed,  p.  1303. 
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little  army  was  almost  annihilated.  The  Duke’s  body  was  soon  recognized 
amongst  the  slain,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  by  Margaret's  orders,  and  placed 
over  Micklcgate  Bar,  at  York,  with  a paper  crown  upon  it,  in  derision  of  his 
pretended  title.*  His  second  son,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  had  only  reached 
his  18th  year,f  flying  from  tho  bloody  scene,  was  overtaken  on  the  bridge  of 
Wakefield,  by  Lord  Clifford,  who,  in  revenge  for  his  father,  who  had  perished 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  breast,  notwithstanding 
his  earnest  entreaties  to  spare  his  life.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  was  greatly 
and  justly  lamented  by  his  own  party,  perished  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age, 
and  left  throe  sons,  Edward,  George,  and  Richard;  and  three  daughters, 
Anne,  Elizabeth,  and  Margaret.  About  8000  Yorkists  fell  in  this  battle; 
and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Sir  Richard  Limbriek,  Sir  Ralph  Stanley,  and 
several  other  persons  of  distinction  were  taken  prisoners,  and  immediately 
decapitated  by  martial  law  at  Pontefract,  and  their  heads  placed  on  Mickle- 
gate  Bar,  at  York-! 

Rapin  says,  the  only  oversight  of  the  Duke  was  in  shutting  himself  up  m 
a castle,  instead  of  retreating  to  join  his  eon.  Edward,  Earl  of  Marche,  and 
heir  to  the  late  Duke  of  York,  was  at  Gloucester  when  he  received  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  his  father  and  brother;  and  having 
completed  his  levies,  hastened  to  interpose  an  army  between  the  royalists 
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By  this  victory  Margaret  had  the  satisfaction  to  procure  the  liberty  of  the 
captive  King.  Though  the  Queen  had  gained  two  battles,  and  released  the 
King,  yet  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  enter  London,  for  her  soldiers  were 
principally  borderers,  from  both  sides  of  the  Twoed,  accustomed  to  live  by 
rapine,  and  had  been  allured  to  the  royal  standard  by  the  promise  of  the 
plunder  of  the  country  south  of  the  Trent,  and  no  entreaties  or  prohibition 
could  prevail  on  them  to  desist  from  plundering  the  town  of  St.  Albans,  and 
the  surrounding  country.  The  Londoners  therefore  shut  their  gates  against 
an  army  which  they  imagined  came  on  purpose  to  plunder  the  country.  The 
King  and  Queen  then  proceeded  to  York,  and  in  tho  city  or  its  vicinity, 
soon  had  60,000  infantry  and  cavalry,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Clifford,  and  Sir  Andrew  Trollop. 

But  this  success  of  the  Lancastrian  party  lasted  not  long ; for  soon  after 
the  death  of  tho  Duke  of  York,  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  Edward,  Earl  of 
Marche,  his  eldest  son,  now  in  his  90th  year,  waived  the  title  of  Duke  of 
York,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1461,  and  got  himself  proclaimed  King,  by  the 
title  of  Edward  TV.,  at  London,  and  in  several  other  places.  On  that  day 
expired  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  a Prince  whose  personal  character  commanded 
the  respect  of  his  veiy  enemies,  and  whose  misfortunes  still  claim  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  reader.  Edward  departed  from  London  a few  days  after  he 
hod  been  proclaimed ; and  having  collected  a force  of  nearly  50,000  men,  he 
encamped  at  Pontefract. 

Edward  having  resolved  to  meet  his  competitors,  and  to  decide  the  contest 
by  the  law  of  arms,  sent  Lord  Fitzwalter,  with  a detachment,  to  secure  the 
pass  at  Ferrybridge,  on  the  river  Aire.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  began  his 
operations  by  sending  Lord  Clifford,  with  a body  of  his  own  retainers,  “ the 
flower  of  Craven,”  to  dislodge  the  Yorkists  from  this  post;  and  the  attack, 
which  took  place  at  break  of  day,  was  so  sudden  and  furious — the  guards 
being  all  asleep,  and  not  dreaming  of  an  enemy  so  near  them — that  the 
bridge  was  easily  won,  and  the  Yorkists  lost  their  position.  Lord  Fitzwalter,* 
awakened  by  the  noise,  supposing  it  to  arise  from  some  quarrel  amongst  his 
own  soldiers,  rushed  out  amongst  them  unarmed,  and  was  slain;  and  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  at  the  samo  time  shared  a similar  fate.  Thus  Clifford  secured 
the  important  pass  of  the  river.  Consternation  now  appeared  to  be  becoming 
general,  when  an  act  of  heroism  of  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  tho 
soul  of  Edward's  army,  restored  order  and  confidence  to  his  soldiers.  “ For 

• lUpin  calls  the  commander  of  this  detachment,  Lord  Fitzwalter;  but  it  appears 
from  Dugdale,  that  there  was  not  at  that  time  any  person  of  the  name  and  title. — 
Baronage,  L,  p.  *23,  and  ii.,  p.  286. 
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spired  great  confidence  in  the  troops;  and  to  show  the  greater  security,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  giving  to  every  one  not  well  affected  to  the  cause, 
full  liberty  to  retire ; but  menacing  the  severest  punishment  to  those  who, 
haviug  remained,  were  discovered  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  cowardice  in 
the  ensuing  battle.  Rewards  and  honours  were  offered  to  the  comrade  who 
should  slay  him  who  was  caught  turning  his  back  on  the  foe. 

Edward  lost  no  time  in  sending  William  Neville,  Lord  Folconberg,  with 
a detachment  to  cross  the  Aire  at  Castleford,  about  four  miles  above  ferry- 


bridge, with  orders  to  attack  those  who  guarded  the  lost  position.  F alconberg 
executed  his  orders  with  such  secrecy  and  promptitude,  that  he  suddenly 
attacked  lauxl  Clifford,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a body  of  horse,  which 
was  completely  routed,  and  obliged  to  retreat  in  confusion  towards  the 
main  body  of  the  army.  In  his  retreat,  Clifford,  unawares,  fell  in  with 
another  party  of  Yorkists,  and  having  his  helmet  off,  either  from  the  effects 
of  heat  or  pain,  a random  arrrow  pierced  his  throat,  and  he  fell  dead  to  the 
ground.  The  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Westmorland  also  was  slain  in  this 
skirmish.  Lord  Clifford,  who  from  his  bloody  deeds  at  Wakefield,  was  called 
“ the  Butcher,'’  was  a fierce  soldier ; — indeed,  it  might  with  truth  be  said  of 
him,  “ that  a braver  warrior  never  drew  a sword,  or  one  whose  heart  was 


moro  tempered  like  the  steel  he  wore.”  The  post  of  Ferrybridge  being  thus 
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for  a mere  change  of  masters,  the  strength  of  the  whole  kingdom,  its  best  and 
bravest  sons  were  mustered  in  anns,  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature 
inflamed,  and  let  loose  in  actions  too  horrible  for  recital.  What  madness  of 
mankind ! what  folly  ! what  reckless  waste  of  God's  great  gifts !” 

The  site  of  this  great  battle  is  a long  brow,  or  ridge  of  high  ground, 
extending  between  the  villages  of  Towton  and  Saxton,  the  former  village  being 
situated  about  two  miles  nearly  south  of  Tadcaster,  and  Saxton  nearly  two 
miles  south  of  Towton.  From  this  elevated  ridge,  now  a well  cultivated  and 
pleasant  region,  the  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country  is  both  extensive 
and  beautiful.  Henry's  army,  according  to  Hall,*  consisted  of  00,000  men, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset;  and  that  of  Edward  amounted  to 
48,060,  and  was  led  by  himself  in  person.  The  two  wings  of  the  Lancas- 
trian army  is  supposed  to  have  extended  from  Grimston,  beyond  Towton,  to 
a slight  hollow  in  the  high  ground  in  the  field,  called  North  Acres,  being 
nearly  two  miles  in  length.  The  Yorkists  occupied  equally  elevated  ground 
in  their  front ; a level  space  lying  between  the  armies,  aud  the  land  gradually 
declining  in  the  rear  of  both.  The  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  one  of  the  bravest 
warriors  in  England,  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Edward's  army,  Lord 
Falconberg  the  left,  whilst  the  main  body  was  led  by  Edwanl  himself.  Sir 
John  Venloe  and  Sir  John  Denman,  “ two  valiant  commanders,”  had  charge 
of  the  rear  guard.  The  contest  was  most  obstinate.  Edward  issued  orders 
to  his  soldiers  to  give  no  quarter ; and  it  will  suffice  to  observe,  that  these 
mighty  hosts — both  strong,  both  valiant,  both  commanded  by  leaders  ani- 
mated against  each  other  by  all  the  hatred  that  faction  and  deadly  thirst  for 
revenge  could  supply,  maintained  the  deadly  struggle  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  dusk  in  the  evening — ten  mortal  hours  of  carnage  and  slaughter. 
“It  is  morning,  yet  the  sun  rises  not!  the  air  is  gloomy  and  dark,  thick 
clouds  obscure  the  sky.  A tempest  is  gathering — a storm  is  impending  in 
the  heavens  as  well  as  upon  earth.  Yet  the  wrath  of  man  sleeps  not.  In 
the  armies  all  is  active  preparation  for  tho  work  of  death.  The  trumpets 
have  blown  their  loud  notes  of  defiance.  The  impatient  neigh  and  tramp  of 
the  war  horse  is  heard,  mingled  with  the  loud  and  haughty  voices  of  tho 
commanders,  exhorting  their  men  to  daring  deeds,  aud  vengeance  for  their 
kindred  already  fallen.  The  red  rose  and  tho  white,  the  fatal  colours  of  the 
striving  houses,  are  about  to  bo  bathed  in  blood.  All  are  eager  for  tho 
combat,  no  slackness  is  found  on  either  side.  Falconberg  confronts  the 
army  of  Henry  with  young  Edward's  vanguard.  They  are  nearly  within  an 

• Folio,  186. 
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twang,  the  whistling  shafts,  long  and  light,  swifter  than  the  tempest,  rush 
against  the  distant  foe ; who,  ignorant  of  the  stratagem,  bend  their  bows  and 
ply  the  strings,  until  the  quivers  are  exhausted.  While  the  Yorkists  in  grim 
quiet  stand  idle ; not  one  of  their  enemies’  shafts  has  reached  them.  The 
English  Archer's  boast,  that  he  carried  twelve  enemies  below  his  belt,  is  but 
idle  breath  for  tho  red  rose  faction.  Not  so  for  their  foes,  who  seeing  all 
their  enemies’  efforts  vain  to  reach  them,  advance,  and  with  loud  derisive 
shouts,  send  their  thick  volley  like  lightning  on  their  foes.  Struck  down 
helplessly  by  hundreds  with  impunity ; volley  after  volley  is  sent  into  their 
crowded  ranks.  Not  only  do  the  Yorkists  empty  their  own  quivers  on  the 
unresisting  foe,  hut  gather  their  enemies’  arrows  from  the  field,  and  send 
them  winged  with  death  unto  their  former  owners.  Impatient  of  the  severe 
and  deadly  shower,  Northumberland,  Somerset,  and  Trollop,  urge  on  their 
men  to  close  combat,  now  their  only  hope  of  victory.  The  bow  is  laid  aside, 
and  spears,  swords,  and  battle  axes,  decide  tho  contest.  A fearful  scene  of 
close  and  deadly  fight  ensued — no  military  skill  is  employed,  no  maneuvering 
of  forces ; nothing  but  brute  force  and  physical  endurance  are  required.  As 
no  prisoners  are  to  be  taken  on  either  side,  each  man  fights  as  though  the 
battle  depended  upon  himself  alone — tho  determination  of  all  seems  to  be  to 
conquer  or  die  upon  the  field.”* 
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encouraged  by  his  own  personal  bravery,  now  made  fresh  efforts,  and  at  last 
they  so  pressed  the  Lancastrians,  as  to  oblige  them  to  fly  in  disorder.  Then 
it  was  that  the  dreadful  slaughter  ensued — that  the  flying  troops  were  cut 
down  without  mercy.  The  retreating  soldiers  shaped  their  course  for  Tad- 
caster  bridge  in  order  to  cross  the  Wharfe,  but  despairing  of  reaching  it,  be- 
cause they  were  so  hotly  pressed,  they  turned  aside,  in  order  to  pass  the  small 
river  Cock,  which  runs  through  one  of  the  most  crooked  of  channels,  along 
the  west  side  of  the  battle  field,  and  enters  the  Wharfe  about  a mile  south-east 
of  Tadcaster.  But  this  movement  was  made  with  such  confusion  and  hurry, 
that  the  Cock  was  quickly  filled  with  their  dead  bodies,  which  served  as  a 
bridge  for  the  pursued  and  pursuers  to  pass  over,  and  the  waters  of  tho 
rivulet  rolled  a bloody  current  to  the  Wharfe.  The  slaughter  at  this  point 
was  so  tremendous,  that  even  the  waters  of  the  Wharfe  were  crimsoned  with 
the  blood  of  the  victims.  28,000  of  the  Lancastrians  were  slaughtered  in  tire 
battle  and  pursuit,  and  the  total  number  that  perished  on  that  dreadful  day 
is  87,776.  A contemporary  historian  assures  us,  that  besides  those  who 
perished  in  the  waters,  38,000  men  remained  dead  on  the  field.*  The  whole 
distance  between  the  battle  field  and  the  city  of  York  (ten  miles)  was  covered 
with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Edward  himself,  in  a confidential  letter  to  his 
mother,  while  he  conceals  his  own  loss,  informs  her  that  the  heralds,  em- 
ployed to  number  the  dead  bodies,  returned  the  Lancastrians  alone  at  28, 000. ( 

Among  the  slain  were  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Westmorland,  and 
Shrewsbury ; John,  Lord  Clifford,  already  mentioned,  Lords  Dacre,  Beau- 
mont, Neville,  Willoughby,  Roos,  Scales,  Grey,  B’itzhugh,  Molineaux,  Welles, 
and  Henry  Buckingham  ; Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  Sir  John  Neville,  Sir  Richard 
Percy,  Sir  John  Heyton,  Sir  Gervace  Clifton,  Sir  Edward  Harais,  Sir  John 
Burton,  Sir  David  Trollop,  Sir  Thomas  Crakenthorpc,  Sir  John  Ormond,  and 
many  other  Knights.  The  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  carnage ; but  Thomas  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
and  several  others  were  taken  prisoners.  This  battle  fixed  the  crown  on  the 
brow  of  Edward.  The  snow  storm  of  the  battle  day  was  succeeded  by  a 
frost,  which  congealed  the  blood  upon  the  snow ; and  as  the  wquuds  were  all 
made  with  arrows,  swords,  spears,  and  battle-axes,  the  effusion  of  blood  would 
be  greater  than  in  a modem  battle.  And  when  a thaw  came,  and  dissolved 
the  mass,  the  field  presented  a most  horrible  spectacle,  the  furrows  and  water 
courses  literally  running  with  blood. J 

• Cont.  Hist.  Cropland,  p.  503.  + Fenn's  Letters,  vol.  L,  p.  217. 

J Some  writers  dispute  the  fact,  that  the  waters  of  the  Wharfe  could  be  dyed  with 
blood  by  the  carnage  of  the  battle,  but  as  the  editor  of  the  Battlt  t'ieldt  of  Yorhhire, 
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into  a pit  along  with  a Leap  of  dead  bodies;  the  Earl  of  Westmorland  was 
buried  in  Saxton  church ; and  I ,ord  Dacre  was  interred  in  Saxton  church 
yard,  where  is  a “ meaue  tomb  ” to  his  memory. 

Lord  Dacre  is  sup|)09cd  to  have  been  killed  in  the  field  tailed  North  Acres 
while  drinking,  having  removed  his  gorget  for  that  purpose.f  The  tradition 
of  the  neighbourhood  is,  that  he  was  struck  in  the  throat  by  a bolt,  or  head- 
less arrow,  shot  from  a cross-bow  by  a boy,  hid  in  a “burtree,"  or  elder  bush. 
The  spot  where  the  event  took  place  is  yet  pointed  out  by  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  a rising  ground  a short  distance  from  the  cross  roads  at  the  north  west 
corner  of  Scarthingwell  Park ; and  many  “ burtrees  ” are  yet  growing  in  the 
adjacent  hedgerows.  An  old  dwarf  thorn  yet  stands  near  the  place,  which 
may  have  been  a tree  at  the  time  of  the  battle.  The  bodies  of  the  common 
men  were  thrown  into  large  pits,  numbers  together.  According  to  Stowe, 
the  slain  were  buried  in  five  groat  pits,  yet  appearing,  to  the  north  ot  Saxton 
church ; but  Mr.  Uungate  caused  them  to  be  removed  from  thence,  and 
buried  in  the  church  yard  of  Saxton.  In  preparing  a vault  near  Lord 
Dacre's  tomb,  on  the  north  of  tho  church,  a few  years  ago,  to  receive  the 

very  justly  remarks, — This  is  vary  probable.  The  Cock  is  a small  river,  not  more  than 
ten  feet  wide,  and  which  a man  of  ordinary  agility  might  easily  overleap.  Wo  an'  told 
that  the  greatest  slaughter  began  when  the  Lancastrians  fled  in  confusion  across  tho 
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body  of  a gentleman  of  tho  name  of  Prest,  of  Scarthingwell  Hall,  an  immense 
mass  of  bones  was  cut  through,  near  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  consider- 
able extent.  This  proves  tho  correctness  of  the  statement  that  the  hones 
were  removed  to  the  church  yard.  Drake,  the  historian  of  York,  saw  a 
grave  opened  in  1784,  where,  among  vast  quantities  of  hones,  were  found 
some  arrow  piles,  pieces  of  broken  swords,  and  five  groat  pieces  of  Henry 
IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  In  tho  fields  around  the  village  of  Saxton  are  several 
artificial  mounds,  probably  depositories  of  the  dead  slain  in  this  terrible 
battle ; and  near  the  hamlet  of  Lead,  close  to  the  Cock  rivulet,  are  three 
more  mounds  of  a similar  kind,  nearly  close  together,  about  six  feet  in  height, 
and  forty-two  feet  in  diameter,  which,  in  all  probability,  cover  multitudes  of 
the  slain.  All  writers  agree  that  tho  bodies  of  tho  soldiers  were  buried  be- 
neath large  mounds  on  the  field  of  battle ; but  the  lapse  of  four  centuries, 
and  the  continued  action  of  the  plough  and  harrow,  have  worn  many  of  them 
nearly  down  to  the  level  surface  of  the  soil.  Circles  may  yet  bo  seen  in  the 
field  above  a stone  quarry,  which  mark  the  spots  as  repositories  of  tho  slain. 
In  this  field,  which  formed  part  of  the  battle  ground,  flourishes  profusely  a 
dwarf  rose,  which  it  is  reported  tho  Yorkists,  cither  in  affection,  or  in  triumph, 
planted  on  the  graves  of  their  fallen  countrymen.* 

The  author  of  the  Battle  Fields  of  Yorkshire  tells  us,  that  another  beautiful 
and  fanciful  notion  is,  that  this  rose  will  not  grow  elsewhere ; “ and  that 
Providence  has  caused  it  to  spring  from  the  blended  blood  of  the  victims  of 
the  red  and  white  rose  factions,  which  are  typified  in  its  white  petals  slightly 
tinged  with  red,  and  in  the  dull  bloody  hue  of  the  leaves  of  the  older  wood. 
This  pleasing  piece  of  superstition,”  he  adds  “ has  caused  many  of  those  di- 
minutive shrubs  to  be  removed  from  their  native  soil,  and  carried  far  away  to 
other  places."  Patches  and  clusters  of  these  rose  trees  in  full  blow  may  be 
seen  every  year;  and  it  appears  very  difficult  to  eradicate  tho  plant,  for 
whilst  the  least  portion  of  the  root  remains  in  the  soil,  it  will,  in  due  time, 
shoot  forth  a plant,  and  bear  its  delicate  white  flower,  upon  which  the  rustic, 
happy  in  his  legendary  lore,  traces  in  its  slight  tinges  of  pink,  the  blood  of 
Lancaster. 

Among  the  few  relics  of  the  battle  found,  was  a gold  ring  weighing  more 
than  an  ounce,  which  was  turned  up  on  the  field  about  the  year  1786.  It 

• In  tho  foregoing  description  of  tho  battle  of  Towton  Field,  we  have  boon  led  into  n 
slight  error,  by  following  tho  accounts  of  Rapin  and  most  of  the  historians,  who  stato 
that  tho  flying  Lancastrians  being  unable  to  roach  Tadcaster  bridge,  turned  aside,  in 
order  to  pas*  the  small  river  Cock.  This  is  evidently  a mistake  j for  to  pass  the  Cock 
from  the  field  of  battle,  was  the  only  way  by  which  they  could  gain  Tadcaster  bridge. 
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bore  the  crest  of  the  noble  family  of  Percy,  and  it  is  supposed  the  ring  was 
worn  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  A silver  gilt 
ring,  with  two  hands  conjoined,  and  an  antique  spur,  with  some  other  trifling 
articles,  have  also  been  found  on  the  battle  field. 

On  a part  of  the  field  north  of  Saxton,  Richard  III.  began  to  build  a 
chapel,  in  which  prayers  might  be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  slain ; but  its 
completion  was  prevented  by  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  No 
remains  of  this  chapel  are  now  to  be  seen ; but  the  site  is  yet  called  “ Chapel 
Oarth.”  The  battle  of  Towton  Field  is  called  among  the  country  pfeople, 
“ the  Towton  Dale  Fight;"  and  they  also  say  that  it  took  place  on  a Sunday, 
whilst  the  people  were  attending  mass  at  Saxton  church. 

King  Henry,  his  Queen,  and  their  young  son  Edward,  who  had  remained  at 
York  during  the  battle,  retired  into  Scotland  with  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and 
Exeter,  and  afterwards  quitted  the  kingdom.  Edward  entered  the  city  of 
Y'ork  soon  after  their  departure,  and  immediately  took  down  from  the  Bar,  the 
head  of  his  father,  and  those  of  his  friends,  which  had  been  upon  the  walls  of 
the  city  since  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  and  in  return  ordered  Thomas  Courtney, 
Earl  of  Devon,  the  Earl  of  Kyme,  Sir  William  Hill,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fulford, 
adherents  to  Henry,  to  be  executed,  and  their  heads  to  be  placed  on  the 
vacant  poles  over  Micklegato  Bar.  Edward  soon  after  repaired  to  Ixjndon, 
where  he  was  crowned  on  the  29th  of  July  next  following.  When  the  Par- 
liament assembled,  both  houses  were  eager  to  display  their  attachment  to 
their  new  Sovereign.  They  first  pronounced  the  reigns  of  the  three  last 
Kings  a tyrannical  usurpation,  and  then  followed  a sweeping  bill  of  attainder, 
which  extended  itself  to  almost  every  man  who  had  distinguished  liimself  in 
the  cause  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The  unfortunate  Heniy  VI.,  his  Queen, 
and  son,  together  with  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter,  the  Earls  of  North- 
umberland, Devon,  Wiltshire,  and  Pembroke,  and  a large  number  of  Viscounts, 
Knights,  Priests,  and  Esquires,  were  adjudged  to  suffer  all  the  penalties  of 
treason.  In  defence  of  such  unexampled  severity,  it  was  alleged  the  advan- 
tage of  annihilating  at  once  the  power  of  the  party ; and  to  this  motive  was 
probably  added  another,  the  necessity  of  providing  funds  from  which  Edward 
might  satisfy  the  expectations  of  those  to  whose  services  he  owed  the  present 
possession  of  the  crown. 

The  cause  of  the  red  rose  now  appeared  desperate;  but  it  was  still  supported 
by  the  courage  and  industry  of  Margaret.  To  aid  her  cause,  she  visited  the 
continent,  and  invited  all  true  Knights  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an  injured 
monarch.  The  Duke  of  Bretagne  made  her  a present  of  12,000  crowns;  and 
the  King  of  France  (Louis  XI.)  lent  her  20,000  crowns,  and  permitted  Breze, 
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the  Seneschal  of  Normandy,  to  follow  her  fortunes  with  2,000  men.  After 
an  absence  of  five  months,  she  returned,  and  summoned  to  her  standard  the 
friends  of  her  family  on  the  borders ; and  with  this  army,  composed  of  Scotch , 
French,  and  Northumbrians,  she  seized  the  three  fortresses  of  Bamborough, 
Alnwick,  and  Dunstanburgh.  But  when  the  Earl  of  Warwick  arrived  with 
20,000  men,  and  intelligence  was  received  of  the  advance  of  Edward  with  an 
oqual  number,  the  Lancastrians  separated  to  garrison  their  conquests,  and 
fire  Queen,  with  her  French  auxiliaries,  repaired  to  their  ships.  The  winds 
and  the  waves  now  seemed  to  have  conspired  against  her ; part  of  her  fleet, 
with  all  her  treasures,  were  dashed  against  the  rocks;  and  Margaret  and 
Brezc  arrived  in  a fishing  boat  at  Berwick.  Warwick,  dividing  the  royal 
army  into  three  bodies,  besieged  at  the  same  time  the  three  fortresses,  which 
surrendered  after  a brave  and  obstinate  resistance. 

The  spirit  and  activity  of  Margaret  exposed  her  during  this  winter  cam- 
paign to  numerous  privations  and  dangers.  After  the  loss  of  the  above-named 
castles,  she,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  Breze,  and  200  exiles, 
sailed  to  Sluys,  in  Flanders.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  received  her  with  every 
mark  of  outward  distinction,  but  refused  to  listen  to  her  solicitations  in  favour 
of  her  husband.  He  gave  her  a supply  of  money  for  her  present  expenses, 
and  forwarded  her  in  safety  as  far  as  the  Duchy  of  Bar,  in  Lorraine, 
belonging  to  her  father.  There  she  fixed  her  residence,  watching,  with 
anxiety,  the  course  of  events,  and  consoling  her  sorrows  with  the  hope  of  yet 
placing  her  husband  or  her  son  on  the  Euglish  throne. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  above  campaign,  Edward,  with  a numerous  army, 
and  most  of  his  nobility,  on  their  march  to  the  north  against  the  unfor- 
tunate Henry,  visited  York.  Edward  proceeded  no  further  than  Newcastle, 
having  been  taken  iU  at  that  place ; and  the  command  of  the  entire  army 
was  undertaken  by  Warwick.  Henry,  who  for  security  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  castle  of  Hordlough,  in  Merionethshire,  commanded  by  David  np 
Jevan  ap  Eynion,  who,  in  defiance  of  repeated  acts  of  attainder,  refused  to 
submit  to  Edward ; was,  in  the  same  year,  summoned  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a body  of  exiles  and  Scots.  He  was  soon  joined  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  and  their  adherents.  The  Lancastrians  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Dilswater,  near  Hexham ; where  they  were  soon 
attacked  by  a powerful  army,  commanded  by  Neville,  Lord  Montague,  the 
Warden  of  the  East  Marches.  Somerset,  who  was  endeavouring  to  save 
himself  by  flight,  was  taken,  beheaded  tho  same  day,  and  buried  in  the 
neighbouring  Abbey.  Two  days  later,  tho  Lords  Roos  and  Hungerford  met 
with  the  same  fate  on  the  Sandhill,  at  Newcastle;  and  many  of  their  fol- 
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lowers  were  successively  executed  in  that  town,  and  at  York.  Henry  saved 
himself  hy  flight.  Ilolliushed  tells  us  that  here  he  shewed  himself  mi  excel- 
lent horseman,  for  he  rode  so  fast,  that  none  could  overtake  him.  His 
servants  and  equipage  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  and  among  the  latter  was 
found  the  royal  cap,  called  Bycoket,  or  Abacot,*  with  which  Edward  was 
again  crowned  on  the  1th  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  with  great  solemnity  at 
York. 

Lord  Montague  was  now  created  Earl  of  Northumberland ; and  another 
list  of  attainders  contributed  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  King  Henry,  and  to 
add  to  those  of  Edward.  The  citizens  of  York,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
north  in  general,  had  hitherto  firmly  attached  themselves  to  the  house  of 
Lancaster ; but  they  now  seem  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  Edward,  or  lie 
endeavoured  to  gain  them  to  his  favour,  for  before  he  left  that  city  on  this 
occasion,  he,  by  patent  dated  York,  June  10th,  1401,  not  only  relinquishes 
his  usual  demands,  or  fee  farm  rent  of  the  city,  but  assigtiid  it  for  the  twelve 
succeeding  years,  an  annual  rent  of  £40.,  to  Iks  paid  out  of  his  customs  in 
the  port  of  Hull.  In  this  extrnordiuary  document  (which  is  now  deposited 
in  the  Tower  of  London)  the  King  expresses  his  great  concern  for  the  suf- 
ferings and  hardships  the  city  had  undergone  during  these  wars,  and  for  the 
poverty  they  had  occasioned.  - 

After  the  flight  from  Hexham,  Henry  sought  an  asylum  among  the  natives 
of  Lancashire  and  Westmorland,  a people  sincerely  devoted  to  his  interests, 
and  was  during  this  time  frequently  concealed  iii  the  house  of  John  Macholl, 
at  Crakenthorp,  in  Westmorland.*  For  more  than  a year  he  eluded  the 
vigilance  and  researches  of  the  government ; but  he  was  at  last  betrayed  by 
the  perfidy  of  Cantlow,  a monk  of  Abingdon,  and  taken  by  the  servants  of 
Sir  Janies  Harrington,  of  Brierloy,  in  or  near  to  Waddington  Hall,  iu  York- 
shire. At  Islington  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  met  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  ordered  by  proclamation  that  no  one  should  show  him  any 
respect,  tied  his  feet  to  the  stirrups  as  a prisoner,  led  him  thrice  round  the 
pillory,  and  conduct'd  him  to  the  Tower. 

The  Lancastrians  having  abandoned  the  contest  after  tho  buttle  near 
Hexham,  Edward  for  some  years  kept  quiet  possession  of  the  crown.  But 
at  length  he,  who  had  driven  Henry  into  exile,  was  in  liia  turn  obliged  to 
share  the  same  fortune  himself,  owing  to  the  defection  of  " that  setter  up  and 

• Spclman  says  that  this  word  signified  ft  royal  cap  ensign  ed  with  two  crowns  of  gold, 
which  doubtless  were  those  of  England  and  France. 

* Rymcr,  xi.,  p.  548. 
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puller  down  of  Kings,”  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Whilst  that  Earl  was  in 
France,  negotiating  a treaty  of  marriage  between  Edward  and  the  French 
King's  sister,  it  happened  that  the  former  visited  Wydeville,  Lord  Rivers,  at 
Grafton  (Northamptonshire),  where  he  saw  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
Sir  John  Grey,  of  Groby  (a  Lancastrian),  a woman  of  superior  beauty  and 
accomplishments.  The  Lady  Grey,  whose  husband  had  fallen  at  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Albans,  seized  the  opportunity  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her 
sovereign,  and  solicit  him  to  reverse  the  attainder  of  her  late  husband,  in 
favour  of  her  destitute  children.  The  King  pitied — nay,  soon  loved  the 
beautiful  suppliant,  and  in  the  end  married  her,  after  having  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  debauch  her.  But  the  connection  proved  calamitous,  for  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  disgusted  with  Edward's  conduct  in  consequence  of  this 
alliance,  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry,  in  which  ho  united  his  two  brothers, 
the  Marquis  Montecute  and  Lord  George,  one  of  whom  was  Lord  President 
of  the  North,  and  the  other  Archbishop  of  York.  Warwick  was  Governor  of 
Calais ; and  it  was  agreed  that  whilst  he  at  that  place  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  inhabitants,  the  two  brothers  should  stir  up  a commotion  in  the  north. 
They  soon  entered  into  a corresi>ondenco  with  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Lord 
Fitzhugh,  and  Neville,  Lord  Latimer,  Sir  John  Conyers,  and  others,  to  de- 
throne Edward,  and  restore  Heniy.  Their  attention  was  directed  to  the  city 
of  York,  where  was  an  Hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  to  the  Warden  of 
which,  certain  Th rarest  of  com  from  every  plough  land,  had  been  paid  since 
the  time  of  King  Athelstau.*  It  was  supposed  that  these  thraves  had  ori- 
ginally been  a voluntary  contribution,  but  which,  by  custom,  were  at  length 
considered  a debt.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  reign,  in  consequence  of 
some  of  the  farmers  having  withheld  the  thraves,  it  was  deemed  necessuiy  to 
have  them  confirmed  to  the  hospital  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  government  officers  appointed  to  collect  these  thraves  having  at  this 
time  (a.d.  14(59)  attempted  to  levy  their  value  by  distress,  the  fanners  and 
the  peasants  Hew  to  arras,  chose  for  their  leader  lloliert  Hilyard,  or  Hul- 
derne,  commonly  called  Robin  of  Rodesdale,  and  threatened  to  march  to  the 
south  and  reform  the  abuses  of  government.  The  two  brothers  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  are  said  to  have  improved  the  opportunity  to  increase  the  spirit 

• A Thraet  was  sometimes  twelvo,  and  at  fit  her  times  twenty-four  sheaves.  The 
King's  thraves  were  called  Horataflh,  Heratraffa,  or  Herat  Corn,  and  were  payments  in 
lien  of  the  King's  right  to  pasturage  and  forage  for  Ids  horses;  and  it  appears  that  King 
Athrlstan  endowed  St.  Leonard's  Hospital  with  some  of  his  thraves  in  this  county. 
The  some  monarch  endowed  the  Collegiate  establishment  at  Beverley  with  four  thraves 
of  com  annually  from  every  plough  land  in  the  East  Biding. 
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of  revolt.  By  misrepresenting  tlie  affair,  they  are  said  to  have  exasperated 
the  people  to  such  an  extent,  that  15,000  men  arose  in  arms,  and  marched 
towards  York.  The  citizens  of  York  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the 
insurgents;  but  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Warwick's  brother,  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  city,  attacked  and  defeated  them  with  considerable 
slaughter ; and  executed  their  leader  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  circum- 
stance would  seem  to  acquit  one  of  the  Nevilles  from  all  share  in  the  insur- 
rection ; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  could,  if  ho  pleased,  have 
instantly  extinguished  the  ilame  before  it  grew  into  a general  conflagration ; 
and  his  inactivity  subsequent  to  their  attack  upon  York,  together  with  the 
conduct  of  his  two  brothers,  provo  that,  whatever  were  its  original  cause, 
they  were  willing  at  least  to  convert  it  to  their  own  purposes. 

The  rebels  had  lost  their  leader,  but  they  found  two  others  of  more  illus- 
trious name  in  the  before-mentioned  sons  of  Lords  Fitzhugh  and  Latimer — 
the  one  the  nephew,  and  the  other  the  cousin-german  of  Warwick;  and  these 
young  men,  though  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  in  reality  obeyed  the 
commands  of  Sir  John  Conyers,  an  old  and  experienced  officer.  The  claim  of 
the  hospital  was  now  forgotten,  and  their  avowed  object  was  to  remove  from 
the  King's  councils  the  Wydevilles  (the  Queen’s  family,  of  whose  influence 
with  the  King  the  Nevilles  were  jealous),  the  authors  of  the  taxes  that 
impoverished,  aud  of  the  calamities  that  oppressed  the  nation.  At  the  name 
of  Warwick,  his  tenants  crowded  from  every  quarter ; and  in  a few  days  the 
insurgents  reached  a very  large  number.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  tire 
rising  in  Yorkshire,  Edward  summoned  his  retainers,  and  fixed  liis  head 
quarters  at  the  castle  of  Fotheringhav.  Tho  King's  forces  and  the  rebels  met 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury ; the  former  under  the  joint  command  of 
the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Devon.  The  two  Earls  entered  Banbury  together, 
but  quarrelled  in  an  evil  hour  nbout  their  quarters,  “ The  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke," says  Hall,  " putte  the  Erie  of  Devon  out  of  an  Inne,  wherein  he 
delighted  muchc  to  be,  for  the  love  of  a damoscll  that  dwelled  in  the  house ; 
contraiy  to  their  mutuoll  agrement  by  them  taken,  whiche  was,  that  whoso- 
euer  obteined  first  a lodgyng,  should  not  be  deceiued  nor  remoued." 

The  Earl  of  Devon,  after  a hearty  quarrel  with  his  brother  general,  retired 
with  his  division ; Rnd  the  rebels,  profiting  by  this  opportunity,  attacked  the 
remaining  forces.  The  day  was  for  some  time  doubtful,  but  the  insurgents 
at  length  prevailed,  and  beheaded  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  cither  in  tho  town, 
or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  together  with  his  brother,  Sir  Richard 
Herbert,  and  ten  other  gentlemen.  This  conflict  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
at  Danesmoor,  or  Dunsmoor,  as  it  is  now  called.  Hall,  Grafton,  and  Hollin- 
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shed  state  that  above  500  Welshmen,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  forces 
were  principally  composed,  were  slain  in  this  battle ; and  William  of  Wor- 
cester states,  that  at  least  108  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Wales  fell  in  this 
battle.  About  1,500  of  the  insurgents  were  slain  on  the  same  field,  among 
whom  were  Sir  Henry  Latimer,  Sir  Roger  Pigot,  knt.,  &c.  The  Nevilles 
then  proceeded  in  search  of  Edward,  whom  they  found  at  Olney,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, plunged  in  the  deepest  distress  at  the  defeat  of  Pembroke. 
Here  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  who  sent  him  to  Middleham  castle.  And  then  did  England  exhibit 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two  rival  Kings,  each  confined  in  prison — 
Henry  in  the  Tower,  and  Edward  in  Yorkshire.  At  the  command  of  War- 
wick, the  insurgents  returned  to  their  homes,  laden  with  plunder.  Edward 
soon  afterwards  escaped  from  Middleham,  and  fled  into  France.* 

The  poor,  passive  King  Henry  was  now  brought  out  of  the  Tower,  where 
he  had  been  a prisoner  for  nearly  nine  years,  and  amidst  great  rejoicings, 
once  more  reinstated  in  his  kingly  dignity.  A Parliament  was  called,  which 
confirmed  Henry's  title  to  tho  crown  with  great  solemnity ; Edward  was 
pronounced  an  usurper,  and  all  acts  passed  by  his  authority  repealed; 
and  Warwick  was  received  among  the  people  under  the  title  of  the  King 
Maker.  But  Henry's  evil  fate  suffered  him  not  to  enjoy  his  honours  long, 
for  Edward  having  prevailed  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  brother-in-law, 
to  lend  him  an  aid  of  men  and  money,  set  sail,  and  aftor  an  absence  of  nine 
months,  landed  at  Ravenspurne,  on  tho  14th  of  March,  1471,  on  the  spot 
where  Bolingbroke  had  previously  landed  to  dethrone  Richard  H. 

Edward,  who  was  attended  by  2,000  men,  sent  some  of  his  followers  to 
sound  the  affections  of  the  people ; but  finding  all  the  parts  of  the  country 
from  where  he  had  landed  to  York,  very  much  averse  to  his  title,  and  perfectly 
satisfied  with  Henry's  rule,  he  artfully  pretended  that  he  came  but  to  claim 
his  patrimonial  estate  of  York  only,  and  not  the  crown.  This  dissimulation 
had  the  desired  effect  upon  the  people,  who  admired  his  moderation,  and 
thought  it  the  highest  injustice  to  keep  him  from  his  dukedom.  This  politic 
artifice  was  disbelieved  by  Warwick,  who  sent  strict  orders  to  the  city  of 
York  and  the  town  of  Hull  that  he  should  not  be  admitted.  On  his  way 
towards  York,  he  everywhere  proclaimed  Henry  King,  and  styled  himself 
only  Duke  of  Y ork ; and  he  wore  in  his  bonnet  on  ostrich  feather  the  device 
of  Edward,  the  Lancastrian  Prince  of  Wales.  On  his  near  approach  to  the 

• There  arc  several  accounts  of  the  escape  of  Edward,  but  that  which  is  generally 
given  is,  that  the  Archbishop  allowed  him  to  hunt,  and  that  one  day  while  he  was  em- 
ployed in  that  exercise,  he  was  carried  off  by  his  friends.  Hall,  203, 
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city  he  was  met  by  two  Aldermen,  who  informed  him  that  he  could  not  be 
received  there,  but  that  the  citizens  would  oppose  him  to  the  utmost 

Notwithstanding  this  message,  however,  on  his  coming  to  the  gates,  and 
repeating  liis  former  professions  of  loyalty  to  King  llenry,  and  swearing  to 
be  true  and  faithful  to  him,  he  was  admitted.  He  rode  immediately  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  there  in  a most  solemn  manner  confirmed  his  oath  on  the 
high  altar.*  This,  however,  was  an  act  of  base  hypocrisy ; for  no  sooner  had 
he  performed  this  ceremony,  than  he  seized  the  guards,  assumed  the  regal 
title,  raised  a considerable  loan  in  the  city,  and  leaving  it  well  garrisoned, 
inarched  to  London,  where,  on  his  arrival,  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to 
him,  and  the  like  acclamations  heard  as  llenry  had  enjoyed  but  six  months 
before. 

The  sequel  is  known  to  evciy  reader  of  English  history — the  decisive  battle 
of  fiarnet  soon  followed,  in  which  Edward  defeated  Henry's  forces;  the  great 
Earl  of  Warwick  was  slain,  together  with  his  brother  and  10,000  of  their 
adherents.!  This  battle  took  place  on  Easter  Sunday,  1471 ; and  on  that 
very  day  Queen  Margaret  landed  at  Weymouth  with  a body  of  French 
auxiliaries.  When  she  heard  the  fatal  news  of  the  death  of  the  brave 
Warwick,  and  the  total  destruction  of  her  party,  she  gave  way  to  her  grief, 
for  the  first  time  it  is  said,  in  a torrent  of  tears.  She  sank  to  the  ground  in 
despair,  and  as  soon  as  she  recovered  her  composure,  hastened  with  her  son 
for  safety  to  the  Abbey  of  Ceme.  But  the  Lancastrian  Lords,  who  still 
remained  faithful  to  the  cause,  induced  her  to  quit  her  asylum,  conducted  her 
to  Bath,  and  raised  a considerable  body  of  troops  to  fight  under  her  banner. 

A few  days  after  the  battle  of  Barnet,  Edward  was  summonod  to  the  field  of 
Tewkesbury,  where  his  good  fortune  again  prevailed.  Margaret's  forces  were 
routed,  though  the  Lancastrians  fought  to  tho  last  with  undaunted  braveiy. 
Immediately  after  the  battle,  Prince  Edward,  the  son  of  Heniy,  was  murdered 
in  cold  blood  by  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  aided  by  Lord 
Hastings  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  in  tho  presence  of  Edward,  who,  it  is  said, 
struck  the  brave  youth  the  first  blow  with  his  gauntlet.  Henry  was  thrown 

• Historians  remark  that  though  the  duo  punishment  of  this  wilful  perjury  was  with- 
held from  Edward  himself,  yet  it  fell  in  full  measure  upon  his  children.  ) 

+ The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  his  time, 
and  one  of  the  bravest  warriors,  and  most  rich  and  powerful  nobles  in  England,  He 
owed  Ids  popularity  as  much  to  his  hospitality  as  to  his  personal  qualities.  It  was  of 
the  most  unbounded  and  profuse  kind.  It  is  said  that  .‘10,000  persons  were  regularly 
maintained  in  his  numerous  castles,  and  any  man  might  walk  into  his  kitchen  at 
pleasure,  and  take  away  as  much  beef  or  mutton  as  he  could  carry  on  Ids  dagger. 
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into  the  Tower,  where  he  expired  in  a few  days,  or,  according  to  some,  was 
put  to  a violent  death  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Margaret  was  im- 
prisoned, first  in  the  Tower,  afterwards  at  Windsor,  and  lastly  at  Wallingford, 
with  a weekly  allowance  of  five  marks  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her 
servants.  After  a captivity  of  five  years,  she  was  ransomed  by  Louis,  King 
of  France,  for  60,000  crowns,  and  retired  to  Anjou,  where  she  closed  her 
eventful  life  in  the  year  1482.  This  extraordinary  woman,  who  sustained 
the  cause  of  her  amiable  but  truly  unfortunate  husband,  in  twelve  battles, 
died  very  miserable  indeed ; but  with  few  other  claims  to  our  pity,  except  her 
courage  and  her  distresses. 

Some  years  subsequent  to  the  battle  in  Tewkesbury  Park,  Edward  IV. 
visited  York  for  the  last  time.  He  was  met  at  a village  called  Weutbridge, 
some  distance  from  the  city,  by  John  Ferriby,  then  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aider- 
men,  and  commonalty  on  horseback,  and  many  of  the  principal  citizens,  who 
conducted  him  with  loud  acclamations  to  the  city.  Ho  departed  in  a few 
days,  having  first  made  the  city  a present  of  a largo  stun  of  money. 

This  King  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  accomplished,  and  till  he  grew  too 
unwieldy,  the  most  handsome  man  of  the  age.  The  love  of  pleasure  was  his 
ruling  passion ; and  few  Princes  were  more  magnificent  in  their  dress,  or 
more  licentious  in  their  amours.  His  excesses  at  last  incapacitated  him  for 
active  exertion,  and  he  entirely  abandoned  the  charge  of  military  affairs  to 
his  brother  Richard,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  A slight  ailment,  induced  by 
the  debaucheries  in  which  he  indulged,  suddenly  exhibited  the  most  danger- 
ous symptoms,  and  in  a few  days  put  a period  to  his  existence,  in  the  41st 
year  of  his  age,  and  23rd  of  his  reign.  Edward  might  have  promised 
himself  a long  and  prosperous  reign,  had  not  continued  indulgence  enervated 
his  constitution,  and  sown  the  seeds  of  that  malady  which  consigned  him  to 
the  grave.  He  left  two  sons,  Edward,  in  his  12th  year,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  Richard,  Duke  of  York  and  Earl  Marshal,  in  his  11th  year.  Of  his 
five  daughters,  who  had  been  in  their  youths  affianced  to  foreign  monarchs, 
Elizabeth  was  afterwards  married  to  King  Henry  VII. ; Cecily,  to  the  Vis- 
count Welles ; Anne,  to  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk ; Catherine,  to 
William  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon ; and  Bridget  became  a nun  in  the  con- 
vent of  Dartford. 

Having  the  command  of  the  army  against  the  Scots,  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  was  employed  in  the  marches  at  the  time  of  his  brother's  death ; 
but  the  moment  he  heard  of  that  event,  he  repaired  to  York,  with  a train  of 
600  Knights  and  Esquires,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  ordered  a solemn 
requiem  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Cathedral  of  that  city,  for  the  repose  of 
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the  late  King's  soul.  Gloucester  was  a Prince  of  insatiable  ambition,  who 
could  conceal  the  most  bloody  projects  under  the  mask  of  affection  and  loyalty. 
After  the  funeral  obsequies  had  been  performed  with  royal  magnificence,  he 
summoned  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  swear  allegiance  to 
Edward  V.;  and  to  give  them  an  example,  was  himself  the  first  who  took  the 
oath.  Having  been  appointed  protector  of  tho  realm,  he  assumed  the  lofty 
style  of  “ brother  and  undo  of  Kings,  proteetour  and  defensour,  great  charn- 
berlayne,  constable,  and  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  ’*  About  this  time 
the  Corporation  of  York  begged  of  Gloucester  to  move  the  King  for  a dimi- 
nution of  their  yearly  payments  to  the  crown,  in  consideration  of  the  expenses 
they  had  incurred  in  the  public  service.  It  is  well  known  to  the  reader  of 
English  history  that  Gloucester's  ambition  soon  afterwards  led  him  to  usurp 
the  sovereignty,  and  to  cause  his  nephews  (the  youthful  King  and  his  brother 
Clarence)  to  be  secretly  murdered  in  the  Tower,  and  that  he  was  crowned  at 
Westminster,  under  the  title  of  Richard  HI.,  together  with  his  consort  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  year  1483.  In  the  latter 
end  of  August  in  the  same  year,  the  King,  accompanied  by  his  Queen,  and 
the  youthful  Prince  Edward,  made  a journey  to  the  north,  and  visited  York. 
It  appears  that  Richard  was  most  anxious  to  appear  in  Rn  imposing  manner 
before  his  northern  subjects  on  this  occasion,  us  we  find  his  secretary  writing 
from  Nottingham  to  York,  urging  “ the  gude  masters,  tho  mair,  recorder,  and 
aldermen,  and  sheriffs,”  to  moke  splendid  preparations  for  their  Majesties' 
reception,  “ for  there,”  says  he,  “ be  comen  many  southern  lords,  and  men  of 
worship,  which  will  mark  greatly  your  resayving  thar  graces and  in  the 
same  letter  he  assures  them  of  the  singular  love  which  the  King  bore  to  the 
city  of  Y'ork  “ afore  all  others.”  And  in  a letter  written  by  Richard  himself 
(preserved  in  the  Ilarleian  MSS.)  from  York  to  Piers  Courties,  keeper  of  his 
wardrobe,  he  orders  him  to  send  hither  an  almost  incredible  supply  of  gor- 
geous state  apparel. 

Most  historians  assort  that  on  tliis  occasion  Richard  was  crowned  at  Y’ork 
by  Archbishop  Rotherham  ; but  in  this  they  are  in  error,  as  Mr.  Davies,  late 
town-clerk  of  Y'ork,  has  shown  conclusively — there  being  no  record  of  such 
coronation,  either  in  the  archives  of  the  Corporation  of  York,  or  in  the  official 
acts  of  Archbishop  Rotherham.)  Nor  is  there  any  account  of  a coronation 
given  by  any  contemporary  chronicler.  But  what  has  led  writers  of  a later 

• Hist.  Croyl.  contd. 

t Extracts  from  the  Municipal  Records  of  the  City  of  York,  by  Robert  Davies,  F.S.A., 

pp.  280,  288. 
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date  into  error  is,  no  doubt,  the  extraordinary  splendour  with  which  the  cere- 
mony of  knighting  the  young  Prince  Edward  was  conducted  here  during  tho 
royal  visit.  On  the  8th  of  September,  the  Prince  was  not  only  knighted, 
but  he  was  invested  with  his  full  title  and  dignity  as  Prince  of  Wales.  On 
this  occasion,  says  Hall,  “ the  whole  clergy  assembled  in  copes,  richly  revested, 
and  so  with  a reverent  ceremony  went  into  the  city  in  procession,  after  whom 
followed  the  King,  with  his  crown  and  sceptre,  apparelled  in  his  circot  robe 
royal,  accompanied  with  no  small  number  of  the  nobility  of  his  realm  ; after 
whom  marched  in  order  Queen  Anne,  his  wife,  likewise  crowned,  leading  on 
her  left  hand,  Prince  Edward,  her  son,  having  on  his  head  a demy  crown 
appointed  for  the  degree  of  a Prince.  The  King  was  had  in  that  triumph  in 
such  honour,  and  the  common  people  of  the  north  so  rejoiced,  that  they 
extolled  anil  praised  him  far  above  the  stars.”* 

Tournaments,  masques,  plays,  and  other  diversions,  in  which  all  the  peers 
in  the  kingdom  joined,  took  place  on  this  occasion,  and  so  luxurious  was  tho 
feasting,  and  so  prodigious  were  the  sums  of  money  expended,  that  the  royal 
treasury  was  nearly  exhausted,  though  about  that  period  wheat  sold  for  2s. 
a quarter,  barley  for  Is.  10d.,  and  oats  for  Is.  2d.  This  monarch  dis- 
tinguished the  city  of  York  by  various  marks  of  royal  munificence,  and  tho 
citizens  showed  their  gratitude  by  a steady  adherence  to  his  interests.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Richard,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  took  up  arms  agaiust 
him,  and  a proclamation  from  the  King,  declaring  the  Duke  a traitor,  was 
publicly  read  at  York.  There  were  named  with  him  in  the  proclamation  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  Sir  William  Noreys,  Sir  William  Knevet,  and  some 
others  of  the  Duke's  adherents;  and  a reward  of  £1000  in  money  was  offered 
in  the  proclamation,  or  £100  a year  in  land  to  any  person  who  should  bring 
the  Duke  to  justice;  and  1000  marks,  or  100  marks  a year,  for  the  Marquis. 
In  1485,  Richard  and  Anne,  his  Queen,  visited  Scarborough,  and  resided 
for  some  time  in  tho  castle.  The  King  was  very  liberal  to  that  town,  not 
ouly  adding  to  its  security  by  a wall  and  bulwark,  hut  also  granting  a charter, 
with  more  extensive  privileges  than  those  of  his  predecessors. 

The  crown  which  he  had  so  iniquitously  obtained,  was  not  preserved  to 
him  long.  On  the  7th  of  August,  1485,  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond  (tho 
representative,  in  right  of  his  mother,  of  the  house  of  Lancaster),  landed  from 
Harfleur,  in  Normandy,  with  an  army,  at  Milford-IIaven,  in  South  Wales, 
and  proceeded  to  Lichfield,  his  army  being  augmented  on  the  way.  Tho 
forces  of  tho  King  met  those  of  tho  Earl  near  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire, 

• Hall's  Chronicle,  p.  380. 
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on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month,  where  the  battle,  which  determined  the  quarrel 
of  the  two  contending  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  fought  I!k  hard 
was  slain,  and  his  army  totally  routed.  His  crown,  which  was  found  in  the  ’) 
field,  was  immediately  placed  by  Lord  Stanley  on  the  head  of  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  and  the  army  saluted  liim  King.  Richard’s  body  was  stripped, 
thrown  across  a horse  behind  a pursuivant-at-arms,  and  in  that  manner  con- 
veyed to  Leicester,  where  it  was  exposed  for  two  days  to  public  view,  and 
then  interred  with  littlo  ceremony  in  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars. 

The  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne,  and  his  subsequent  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  heiress  of  the 
house  of  Y'ork,  united  the  interests  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and 
blended  the  “ two  roses." 

“ Tbo  houses  now  of  York  amt  Lancaster, 

Like  bloody  brothers  lighting  for  a birthright. 

No  more  shall  wound  the  parent  that  would  part  ’em. 

• • • • 

We’ll  twine  the  roses,  red  and  white,  together, 

And  both  from  one  kind  stalk  shall  ever  flourish."* 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  had  been  sent  by  Richard,  as  a captive  to  Sheriff 
Hutton  Castle,  near  York  ; and  it  is  said  that  the  tyrannic  Prince  intended 
to  marry  her  himself  ( though  sho  was  his  niece)  as  a matter  of  policy.  She 
was  conducted  publicly  to  London,  by  a numerous  body  of  nobility,  and  her 
marriage  with  the  King  was  soon  after  solemnized.  After  his  marriage,  the 
new  monarch  resolved  to  make  a progress  through  the  kingdom.  The  na- 
tives of  the  northern  counties  had  been  much  devoted  to  Richard  ; and  Henry 
hoped,  by  spending  some  time  amongst  them,  to  attach  them  to  His  interests. 
Accordingly  he  set  out  with  a numerous  and  splendid  retinue,  and  visited 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  many  other  places.  At  Pontefract  he  received 
intelligence  that  Lord  Lovel,  formerly  Chamberlain  to  Richard,  hail  raised  a 
force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilipon  and  Middleham,  and  was  preparing  to 
surprise  him  at  his  entry  into  Y'ork.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  the  head  of 
a pretty  numerous  body  of  forces,  prepared  to  meet  the  insurgents ; but  upon 
the  publication  of  an  offer  of  pardon  to  all  who  should  return  to  their  duty, 
the  rebel  army  immediately  dispersed.  Lovel  himself  escaped  from  the  king- 
dom, and  a few  of  his  followers  were  executed  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

The  King  made  his  entry  into  Y'ork  with  royal  magnificence.  Three  miles 
from  tlie  city  he  was  met  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  on  horseback ; 

• Shakespeare.  I 
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at  the  gate  he  was  received  with  a procession  of  the  clergy,  the  acclamations 
of  the  populace,  and  the  exhibition  of  pageants.  He  spent  three  weeks  in 
tlie  city,  dispensing  favours,  conferring  honours,  and  redressing  grievances ; 
a conduct,  the  policy  of  which  was  proved  by  the  loyalty  of  the  country 
during  the  invasion  of  the  following  year.  Amongst  other  favours  granted 
to  the  citizens  of  York,  he  diminished  the  yearly  rent  of  £100.,  which  they 
paid  to  the  crown,  to  the  small  sum  of  £18.  5s.* 

The  perpetuation  of  the  crown  in  the  family  of  its  present  possessor  was 
now  threatened  by  the  birth  of  a Prince ; and  this  event  urged  the  enemies 
of  the  King  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  attempts  recorded  in  history. 
After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV.,  his  only 
child,  Edward  l’lantagenet,  was  created  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  title  borne  by 
his  grandfather.  When  Henry  YH.  ascended  the  throne,  this  youthful 
Earl  had  only  reached  his  15th  year;  and  he  had  been  for  some  time  a 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Sheriff  Hutton,  in  which  place  he  had  been  confined 
by  Richard  HI.,  who  feared  that  he  might  one  day  become  a dangerous  com- 
petitor for  the  crown.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  King  was  to  transfer 
the  young  Prince,  from  his  prison  in  Yorkshire,  to  a place  of  greater  secu- 
rity— the  Tower,  he  too  viewing  him  with  peculiar  jealousy ; and  thus  was 
this  innocent  child  made  a victim  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  others. 

One  Richard  Simons,  a young  priest  of  Oxford,  landed  in  Dublin  with  a 
boy  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  presented  him  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the 
Lord  Deputy,  and  the  chief  of  the  Yorkists  in  Ireland,  under  the  name  of 
the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  implored  the  protection  of  that  noble- 
man for  a young  and  innocent  Prince,  who,  by  escaping  from  the  Tower,  had 
avoided  the  fate  similar  to  that  of  his  unfortunate  cousins,  the  sous  of 
Edward  IV.  The  boy  was  in  reality  Lambert  Simnel,  the  son  of  a baker  at 
Oxford,  a youth  of  handsome  exterior,  good  address,  and  endowments  of  the 
mind  above  his  years ; and  he  had  been  well  instructed  in  the  part  which  he 
had  to  perform,  as  he  could  relate,  with  apparent  accuracy,  his  adventures 
at  Sheriff  Hutton,  in  the  Tower,  and  during  his  escape. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  bad  been  declared  by  Richard  HI.,  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  crown,  and  whose  hopes  were  blighted  by  the  accession  of 
Henry,  was  one  of  the  first  that  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  impostor. 
The  Earl  embarked  for  Flanders  to  concert  with  his  aunt,  Margaret  of  York, 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  means  of  dethroning  Henry,  and  to  solicit  her 
support  in  the  undertaking.  The  Duchess,  who  was  sister  to  the  two  late 

• Bot.  Pari,  vi.,  390. 
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Kings,  and  a mortal  ememy  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  immediately  agreed 
to  furnish  the  Earl  with  2,000  Burgundian  soldiers.  The  boy  Simnel  was 
introduced  under  his  assumed  name,  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin  and  the 
nobility  of  Ireland,  by  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  the  Chancellor,  brother  to 
the  Lord  Deputy,  With  the  exception  of  the  Butlers,  the  Bishops  of 
Cashel,  Clogher,  Tuam,  and  Ossory,  and  the  citizens  of  Waterford,  the 
rest  of  the  population,  relying  on  the  authority  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
admitted  the  title  of  the  new  Plantagenet  without  doubt  or  investigation ; 
and  having  been  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  his  Burgundians,  as  well 
as  by  Lord  Lovcl  and  others,  he  was  proclaimed  in  Dublin  by  the  style  of 
Edward  VI.,  King  of  Eugland  and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland.*  The 
ceremony  of  coronation  was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  with  a 
diadem  taken  from  a statue  of  the  Madoua  ; writs  were  even-  issued  in  his 
name : a Parliament  was  convoked ; and  legal  penalties  were  onacted  against 
his  principal  opponents  in  Ireland.  When  the  intelligence  reached  Henry, 
he  conducted  the  real  Earl  of  Warwick  from  the  Tower  to  St.  Paul's,  that 
he  might  be  publicly  recognized  by  the  citizens ; and  took  him  with  him  to 
the  palace  of  Shene,  where  he  conversed  daily  with  the  noblemen  and  others 
who  visited  the  court.  This  prudent  measure  satisfied  the  people  of  England. 
They  laughed  at  the  imposture  in  Ireland,  whilst  the  Irish  maintained  that 
theirs  was  the  real,  and  that  the  boy  at  Shene  was  the  pretended  Plantagenet. 

The  rebels  now  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  England,  and  the  Earl  of 
Lincolu  being  appointed  commander  in  chief,  landed  with  an  army  of  8,000 
German  and  Irish  troops,  at  the  Pile  of  Foudray,  in  Lancashire.  At  Swart- 
more,  near  I'lverstone,  the  rebels  were  joined  by  the  tenantry  of  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton,  and  here  the  impostor  was  again  proclaimed.  The  Earl  expected 
that  the  people  of  the  north  would  rise  and  join  him  as  he  marched  along, 
but  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  but  not  dismayed,  for  he  resolved  to  march 
directly  towards  the  King  and  give  him  battle.  They  now  commenced  their 
march  towards  York,  after  sending  a letter  addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  that  city,  commanding  that  lodgings,  victuals,  Ac.,  should  be 
provided  for  them.  This  was  immediately  communicated  to  Henry,  who 
without  delay  proceeded  to  Y'ork,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  his 
person  whilst  he  was  solemnizing  the  festival  of  St  George,  and  it  certainly 
would  have  been  successful  had  not  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  rescued  him. 
This  rebellion  was  not  repressed  until  an  obstinate  contest  took  place  at 
the  village  of  Stoke,  within  a few  miles  of  Newark,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1487. 

• Bacon,  14,  15.  Polydor,  553. 
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During  the  space  of  three  hours  the  victory  was  doubtful,  but  at  length  the 
rebels  were  entirely  routed  with  a loss  of  half  their  number ; and  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  and  most  of  the  other  leaders,  were  slain 
on  tire  field  of  battle.*  Several  of  the  principal  insurgents  were  afterwards 
hanged  upon  a gibbet  at  York.f  Simons  and  his  pupil  surrendered  to  one  of 
the  King's  esquires.  The  priest  was  made  to  confess  the  imposture,  and  then 
thrown  into  prison,  in  which  he  perished ; but  the  pretended  Edward  VI. 
obtained  his  pardon,  was  made  a scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen,  and  after- 
wards, in  reward  of  his  good  conduct,  was  raised  to  the  office  of  falconer. 

The  real  object  of  this  most  serio-comic  proceeding  must  for  ever  remain  a 
mystery.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  haring  been  a deeply  laid  plot  to  annoy 
if  not  to  dethrone  the  King,  on  the  part  of  the  adherents  of  the  house  of 
York.  But  why  personate  a prince  who  was  still  living,  and  who  might  any 
day  be  confronted  with  the  impostor?  The  Earl  of  Lincoln  had  seen  and 
conversed  with  the  real  Karl  of  Warwick  at  Shenc  ; and  the  Earl  of  Kildare 
and  many  others  were  doubtless  in  the  secret.  Several  reasons  have  been 
assigned  for  these  strange  proceedings,  but  “ the  least  improbable  is,"  writes 
Dr.  Lingard,  “ that  which  supposes  that  the  framers  of  the  plot  designed,  if 
it  succeeded,  to  place  the  real  Warwick  on  the  throne ; but  that,  sensible  bow 
much  they  should  endanger  his  life,  if  they  were  to  proclaim  him  while  he 
was  in  the  Tower,  they  set  up  a counterfeit  Warwick,  and  by  this  contrivance 
made  it  the  interest  of  Henry  to  preserve  the  true  one."; 

In  the  Parliament  held  in  the  fourth  year  of  this  reign,  the  King  was 
granted  a subsidy  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Bretagne.  This  land  tax  was 
fouud  so  heavy  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  people  of  Yorkshire  and 
Durham  refused  to  pay  it  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  then  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, wrote  to  inform  the  King  of  the  discontent,  and  praying  an  abate- 
ment, but  that  avaricious  monarch  would  not  abate  a penny.  The  message 
being  delivered  by  the  Earl  with  too  little  caution,  to  the  inflammable  popu- 
lace, who  had  assembled  in  a tumultuous  manner  around  his  house,  at  Cock 
Lodge,  near  Thirsk,  to  complain  of  the  grievance ; the  incensed  rabble, 
supposing  him  to  be  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  that  measure,  immediately 
broke  into  the  house,  and  murdered  the  unfortunate  Earl  with  many  of  his 
servants.!  This  sad  catastrophe  occurred  on  the  feast  of  St  Vitalis  the 
Martyr,  April  28th,  1489.  Thus  perished  Henry  Percy,  the  fourth  Earl  of 

• Rapin,  vol  t,  pp.  058,  659.  Hall,  fol.  9.  Bacon,  586,  587.  Hollinshed,  p.  1481,  dtc. 
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repress  the  rebels.  The  Earl  defeated  them,  and  John  a Chambre,  and 
several  of  his  adherents,  were  executed  at  York,  with  great  solemnity ; the 
former  on  a gallows  of  extraordinary  height,  and  the  others  were  suspended 
around  him.  The  rest  of  the  malcontents  dispersed,  while  Sir  John  Egre- 
mont  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  into  Flanders,  where  he  obtained 
protection  from  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  Henry,  on  this  occasion, 
visited  York,  in  order  to  pacify  that  city  and  county;  he  appointed  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  President  of  the  North,  and  Sir  Richard  Tunstal,  his  chief  com- 
missioner, to  levy  the  tax  without  any  abatement  The  firm  conduct  of  the 
King  so  damped  the  spirits  of  the  northern  malcontents,  that,  in  all  the 
future  rebellions  during  his  reign,  they  approved  themselves  faithful  and 
loyal  subjects. 

One  would  have  imagined  that  from  the  ill  success  of  Simnel's  imposture 
few  would  bo  willing  to  embark  in  another  of  a similar  kind;  but  this  was 
indeed  a reign  of  plots,  treasons,  insurrections,  impostures,  and  executions, 
though  no  prince  ever  loved  peace  more  than  Henry  did.  The  old  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  the  fomenter  and  promoter  of  the  King  Simnel  enterprise, 
procured  a report  to  be  spread  that  the  young  Duke  of  York,  said  to  have 
been  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  command  of  Richard  ELI.,  was  still  living. 
This  rumour  being  groodily  received — the  English  being  ever  ready  to  give 
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Yisit  France,  and  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  that  monarch.  For 
some  time  he  was  treated  by  Charles  as  the  real  Duke  of  York,  and  heir  to 
the  English  throne;  and  for  his  greater  security,  a guard  of  honour  was 
allotted  to  him. 

Leaving  France,  we  find  him  under  the  protection  of  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,  who  received  him  with  joy,  appointed  him  a guard  of  thirtv  hal- 
berdiers, and  gave  him  the  surname  of  “ The  White  Rose  of  England.”  Her 
conduct  alarmed  Henry,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  his  enemies.  Could  the 
aunt,  it  was  asked,  be  deceived  as  to  tho  identity  of  her  nephew,  or  could  she 
countenance  an  impostor?  Henry  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to 
unravel  the  mystery;  and  the  Yorkists  were  equally  active.  The  royal 
emissaries  reported  that  the  impostor  was  the  son  of  a converted  Jew,  who 
had  been  over  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. ; that  he  was  a native 
of  the  city  of  Touruay,  and  that  liis  real  name  was  Perkin  Warbeck.  Sir 
Robert  Clifford,  the  secret  agent  of  the  Yorkists,  had  seen  “ the  white  rose," 
and  had  heard  from  himself,  and  from  his  aunt,  the  history  of  his  adventures  ; 
and  he  assured  his  employers  in  England,  that  the  claim  of  the  new  Duke  of 
I ork  was  indisputable.  The  spies  of  Henry  discovered  the  Euglish  partisans 
of  the  pretender,  and  in  one  day  Lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Montford,  Sir 
Thomas  Thwaites,  several  clergymen,  and  others,  were  apprehended  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason.  Their  correspondence  with  the  friends  of  the  pre- 
tender in  Handers  was  considered  a sufficient  proof  of  their  guilt ; and  all 
received  judgment  of  death.  Some  of  them  suffered  immediately,  and  the 
rest  were  pardoned.  Sir  William  Stanley  too,  Henry’s  Lord  Chamberlain, 
was  convicted  of  the  same  crime,  and  decapitated. 

Three  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  pretender  first  set  forth  his  claim ; 
and  yet  he  had  never  made  any  attempt  to  establish  it  by  legal  proof,  or  to 
enforce  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  At  length  he  sailed  from  the  coast  of 
I landers,  with  a few  hundreds  of  adventurers  attached  to  his  fortunes,  and 
made  on  unsuccessful  descent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal.  Tho  inhabitants 
attacked  the  invaders,  made  109  prisoners,  and  drove  the  remainder  into  their 
boats.  All  the  captives  were  hanged,  by  order  of  Henry.  Warbeck  then 
sailed  to  Ireland,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  laid  siege  to 
Waterford.  Here  again  he  failed,  and  then  returned  to  Flanders.  Soon 
after  he  sailed  to  Cork,  but  the  natives  of  that  “ beautiful  city  ” refused  to 
venture  their  lives  in  his  service.  From  Cork  he  passed  to  Scotland,  and 
was  received  with  great  cordiality  by  James  IV.,  the  King  of  that  country, 
who  was  seduced  to  believe  the  story  of  his  birth ; and  he  carried  his  con- 
fidence so  far  as  to  give  him  in  marriage  his  near  relation,  Lady  Catherine 
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Gordon,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley.  But  not  content  with  these 
instances  of  favour,  James  resolved  to  attempt  settling  him  on  the  throne  of 
Englaud.  Warbeck  had  mustered  under  his  standard  1,400  men,  outlaws 
from  all  nations ; to  these  James  added  all  the  forces  it  was  in  his  power  to 
raise  ; and  the  combined  army  crossed  the  border.  They  were  preceded  by 
a proclamation,  in  which  the  pretender  was  styled  “ Richard,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  England  and  France,  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Prince  of  Wales." 
But  the  proclamation  had  no  effect.  It  was  expected  that  the  countiy  would 
rise,  when  called  upon ; but  tho  adventurer's  pretensions  were  now  become 
stale — the  novelty  of  the  thing  had  worn  away — and  not  a swoid  was  un- 
sheathed in  favour  of  the  white  rose.  The  Scots,  to  repay  themselves,  pillaged 
the  country  without  mercy,  and  returned,  laden  with  spoils,  to  their  homes. 
We  soon  after  find  this  restless  adventurer,  under  the  title  of  Richard  IV., 
at  the  head  of  0,000  of  the  men  of  Cornwall,  before  the  gates  of  Exeter, 
where  failure  marked  liis  progress.  At  Taunton  he  perceived  the  approach 
of  the  royal  army,  commanded  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Brooke ; 
and  at  midnight,  leaving  his  followers  to  their  fate,  he  rode  away  with  a guard 
of  sixty  men  to  the  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire.  In  the  morning 
the  insurgents  submitted  to  the  royal  mercy,  and  the  ringleaders  were  hanged. 
Upon  receiving  a promise  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  Warbeck  surrendered 
himself  to  the  King,  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined  within  the  precincts  of 
the  palace. 

Having  grown  weary  of  confinement  in  the  palace,  he,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  attempted  to  escape,  but  failed ; and  for  this  he  was  placed  in  the 
stocks  at  Westminster  and  Cheap3ide,  and  then  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  real  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  pretended  Duke  of  York,  were  now  fellow- 
prisoners  in  the  Tower.  They  soon  contracted  a mutual  friendship  for  each 
other.  Warbeck  and  he  entered  into  a conspiracy,  with  four  of  the  warders, 
to  murder  the  governor,  effect  their  escape,  and  make  another  attempt  to  seize 
the  crown.  This  plot  being  discovered,  they  were  both  brought  to  trial,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  Whilst  Warbeck  and  Warwick  were  plotting  in  the 
Tower,  a person  of  the  name  of  Ralph  Wulford  attempted  to  personate  the 
young  Prince,  but  he  was  soon  apprehended,  and  he  paid  with  his  life  the 
forfeit  of  his  temerity. 

The  Princess  Margaret,  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  a beautiful  girl  in  her 
18th  year,  when  on  a journey  into  Scotland,  in  order  to  consummate  her 
marriage  with  James  IV.,  visited  York,  on  the  14th  July,  1508,  accompanied 
by  a train  of  600  lords  and  ladies.  On  this  occasion  the  citizens  testified 
their  loyalty  to  Henry  by  paying  her  the  most  marked  attention.  The 
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Sheriff,  attended  by  about  100  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  on  horseback, 
met  her  at  Tadcaater  Bridge,  and  the  cavalcade  proceeded  till  it  arrived 
within  a mile  of  the  city.  “ So  great  were  the  preparations  within  the  walls 
of  the  northern  metropolis,"  writes  Miss  Strickland,  in  her  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England,  “ that  she  found  it  necessary  to  change  her  dress ; for 
which  purpose  she  retired  to  her  litter,  where,  assisted  by  her  tirewomen,  sho 
performed  her  toilette  by  the  wayside.  All  her  ladies  and  maidens  likewise 
refreshed  their  habiliments,  and  when  they  considered  themselves  sufficiently 
brightened  and  cleansed  from  the  dust  and  stains  of  travel,  York  gates  were 
opened,  and  a grand  procession  of  civil  magnates  and  gallant  Yorkshire 
cavaliers  poured  forth  to  meet  and  welcome  the  royal  train.  The  citizens 
were  headed  by  the  fjord  Mayor  of  York  and  the  chivalry  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  In  fair  order  did  Quoen  Margaret  enter  York,  her  min- 
strels singing,  her  trumpets  and  sackbuts  playing,  and  the  high  woods 
resounding,  banners  and  bandroles  waving ; coats  of  arms  unrolled  to  the 
light  of  the  sun  setting ; rich  maces  in  hand,  and  brave  horsemen  curvetting 
and  bounding.  York  was  crowded  with  the  gentry  from  the  East  and  West 
Hidings.  My  Lord  of  Northumberland  and  my  Lord  Mayor  did  their  best 
to  make  Queen  Margaret's  reception  expensive  and  splendid,  but  as  they  did 
not  produce  any  striking  variation  in  their  pageantry,  it  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon.  The  young  Queen  was  receivod  in  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  after  her  fatiguing  day  was  done.  In  the  morning,  that  prelate  led 
her  to  high  mass  in  York  Minster.  Margaret  was  gloriously  attired  in  cloth 
of  gold  on  tills  occasion,  her  gown  being  belted  with  a precious  girdle  studded 
with  coloured  gems ; the  ends  of  her  belt  hung  down  to  the  ground  ; her 
necklace  was  very  splendid,  full  of  orient  stones.  As  sho  went  from  the 
palace  to  the  Minster,  the  Countess  of  Surrey  bore  her  train,  and  after  them 
followed  her  ladies,  all  very  richly  attired,  in  goodly  gowns  tied  with  great 
gold  chains  or  girdle  belts,  with  the  ends  hanging  down  to  the  earth.  When 
mass  was  done,  Queen  Margaret  gave  reception  in  the  great  ante-room  of  the 
Archbishop's  Palace,  holding  a drawing-room,  as  it  would  be  called  in  modem 
phraseology.  Here,  my  lady,  the  Countess  of  Northumberland  was  pre- 
sented to  her,  being  well  accompanied  with  knights  and  gentlemen.  The 
young  Queen  of  Scotland  kissed  her  for  the  welcoming  she  gave  her."  Mar- 
garet remained  at  York  from  Saturday  till  Monday,  and  was  presented  with 
a silver  cup  ornamented  with  gold.  Upon  taking  leave  of  the  Corporation, 
when  she  reached  Clifton,  on  her  journey  northward,  she  made  the  following 
courteous  but  laconic  speech ; “ My  Lord  Mayor,  your  brethren,  and  all  the 
whole  city  of  York,  I shall  evermore  endeavour  to  love  you,  and  this  city,  as 
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printer  at  Antwerp,  established  a printing  press  at  York,  being  shortly  after 
the  invention  of  printing,  and  contemporaneous  with  Wyukyn  de  Worde. 
According  to  some,  Bois  lmd  his  press  in  the  Minster  yard,  in  or  near  St. 
William's  College,  on  the  same  site"  upon  which  the  myal  printing  presses 
were  erected  in  1042,  whilst  Charles  I.  was  at  York ; but  other  accounts 
state  that  Bois's  press  stood  in  Stonegate,  in  the  house  known  as  Mulberry 
or  Mowbray  Hall. 

William  Coxtou,  a London  merchant,  who  had  attached  himself  to  the 
service  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of  King  Henry  VII.,  and 
had  travelled  much  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  first  introduced  the  art  of 
printing  into  England,  about  the  year  1474.*  By  the  desire  of  his  illustrious 
patroness,  Caxton  contrived  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  mechanism 
of  the  art  in  Germany ; from  which  country  he  returned  to  England,  pro- 
vided with  types,  presses,  Ac.,  which  he  erected  in  one  of  the  chapels  within 
Westminster  Abbey  (encouraged  by  Thomas  Milling,  the  then  Abbot),  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  almonry,  and  there  he  produced  the  first  specimen 
of  English  typography.  The  “ Game  and  Play  of  Chesse  ” was  printed  in 
that  year,  and  was  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  these  kingdoms.  In  a few 
years  after,  the  “ mystery  of  printing,"  as  it  was  then  called,  was  introduced 
into  Oxford  and  St.  Albans.  The  first  specimen  of  Oxford  workmanship  is 
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York  aud  the  Ainsty  contributed  500  men  to  the  army  that  fought  against 
the  Scots,  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  gained  the  memorable  victory  of 
Floddeu  Field,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1513.  In  this  battle  James  IV., 
King  of  Scotland,  Henry’s  brother-in-law,  was  slain.  His  body  was  convoyed 
to  York,  and  there  exposed  to  public  view,  till  Henry’s  return  from  France, 
when  it  was  presented  to  him  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey. 

In  1531  the  city  of  York  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  “for  amending 
the  rivers  Ouse  and  Humber,  and  for  pulling  down  and  avoiding  of  fish- 
garths,  piles,  stakes,  and  other  things  set  in  the  said  rivers."  Previous  to 
this  year  there  were  fish-garths  in  these  rivers,  which  were  so  injurious  to 
the  trado  of  York,  by  preventing  the  free  passage  of  ships  to  that  city,  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  commonalty  petitioner!  Parliament  for  this  Act,  for  the 
removal  of  the  obstructions. 

In  the  *11  th  of  this  reign  (1533),  the  price  of  provisions  was  fixed,  as  fol- 
lows : — beef  and  pork,  at  a halfpenny  a pound  ; veal  and  mutton,  at  a half- 
penny aud  half  a farthing ; hens,  a penny  each ; geese,  two-pence  each ; 
butter,  sixpence  a stone ; and  cheese,  eighteen-pence  a stone ; with  all  other 
articles  in  proportion.  The  shilling  of  that  day  was  worth  about  five  times 
that  sum  in  our  present  money. 

The  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  which  commenced  in  1535,  excited  a 
great  sensation  in  Yorkshire,  aud  all  throughout  the  northern  counties. 
Before  this  period,  the  King  was  a disputant  ou  tenets  of  religion,  with 
Martin  Luther,  having  written  a book  of  controversy,  still  extant,  entitled 
“ A Defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  by  King  Henry  VIII. for  the  merit 
of  which  the  Pope  and  Sacred  College  granted  him  the  distinguished  title  of 
King  Defender  of  the  Faith, — “ Rex  Fidei  Defensor."  Thus  it  is  clear  that 
Henry  was  originally  a strenuous  advocate  of  the  Catholic  church ; but  the 
Popes  refusal  to  grant  him  a divorce  from  his  lawful  wife,  Catherine,  excited 
his  ire  to  such  a pitch,  that  he  resolved  to  try  whether  Acts  of  Parliament 
did  not  possess  the  talismanic  power  of  deputing  or  constituting  himself  head 
of  the  church,  instead  of  the  Pope.  Accordingly,  in  1532,  an  Act  was  passed 
for  extinguishing  the  payment  of  Annates,  or  first-fruits  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  was  followed  by  another  statute,  prohibiting  the  Pope  from  interfering 
in  the  nomination  of  Bishops ; and  the  Parliament,  which  met  in  1531, 
ratified  and  established  the  King’s  claim  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church. 
Acts  were  also  passed  for  taking  away  the  benefit  of  sanctuary ; for  giving 
the  first-fruits  to  the  King,  and  for  making  a provision  for  suffragan  Bishops. 
Having  now  proved  the  flexibility  of  his  Parliament,  aud  being  either  aware 
that  his  revenues  were  not  adequate  to  gratify  his  insatiable  propensity  for 
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the  stability  of  their  settlements,  and  were  laid  at  the  mercy  of  a cruel,  disso- 
lute,  and  licentious  monarch ; the  “ only  Prince  in  modern  times  who  carried 
judicial  murder  into  his  bed,  and  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  those  ho 
caressed. No  one  surely  can  suppose  that  in  Henry's  newly-acquired  taste 
for  sacrilege  and  church  plunder,  he  had  any  regard  for  religion  or  God’s 
honour  for,  as  Bishop  Fisher  truly  said,  “ it  is  not  so  much  the  good  as 
the  goods  of  the  church,  that  he  looked  after."  And  although  the  confiscation 
was  a deserved  vengeance,  if  the  gifts  of  the  pious  founders  were  being 
abused,  yet  it  “ was  an  increase  of  guilt  in  the  King  and  Parliament,  who, 
by  not  preventing  the  abuse,  had  made  themselves  partakers  in  the  sin.” 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  York  contained,  besides  the  Cathedral,  forty-one 
parish  churches,  seventeen  chapels,  sixteen  hospitals,  and  nine  monasteries, 
or  convents,  consequently  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses  inflicted  a 
terrible  blow  on  the  grandeur  of  that  city.  “It  cannot  bo  denied,  ob- 
serves Drake,  “ that  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by  King  Henry 
YIII.,  with  the  chantries,  chapels,  hospitals,  and  other  houses,  for  tho 

• Bishop  Tanner,  Notit.,  p.  23,  says,  that  the  Act  for  the  suppression  of  the  lesser 
monasteries  was  passed  About  March,  1535.  Spelman,  in  his  History  of  Sacrilege,  p. 
183,  tells  ns,  that  the  bill  stuck  long  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  would  not  pass,  till 
the  King  sent  for  the  members  of  that  house,  and  told  them  he  would  have  the  bill 
raw  nr  have  «etn«  of  their  heads 
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sustenance  of  the  poor,  that  this  famous,  and  then  flourishing  city  received  a 
terrible  shock,  by  the  tearing  up  of  those  foundations.  No  sooner  was  this 
mandate  given  here,  but  down  fell  the  monasteries,  the  hospitals,  chapels, 
and  priories  in  this  city,  and  with  them,  for  company  I suppose,  eighteen 
parish  churches,  the  materials  and  revenues  of  all  being  converted  to  secular 
uses."* 

“ The  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  in  England  is  ono  of  the  most 
important  events  recorded  in  our  national  history,”  writes  Mr.  G.  S.  Phillips, f 
in  his  Guide  to  Peterborough  Cathedral.  “It  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  produced  an  entire  revolution  in  the  scheme  of 
legislation.  Those  institutions,  which  had  prospered  in  our  island  for  cen- 
turies, were  all  rooted  up  and  destroyed,  and  that  too  by  the  imperious  fiat  of 
a monster, — second  to  none  in  infamy,  cruelty,  and  crime.  With  a heart 
brutalized  by  sensuality, — with  feelings  unacquainted  with  the  common 
sympathies  of  our  nature, — and  with  passions  unaccustomed  to  controul, — 
Henry  Vlll.  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  a fit  instrument  for  the  perse- 
cutions and  horrors  which  he  accomplished.  He  was  brought  up  a Catholic, 
and  originally  destined  for  the  Homan  church.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne,  he  married  Catherine  of  Arragon,  who  was  the  reputed  widow  of  his 
brother  Arthur.  This  event  was  hailed  with  joy  by  tho  people,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  the  papal  authority.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  fact  of 
this  marriage,  as  it  was  one  of  tho  chief  causes  of  the  revolutions  which 
we  have  just  mentioned.  The  person  whom  Henry  appointed  his  Prime 
Minister  was  Wolsey,  a man  of  low  origin,  but  possessed  of  extraordinary 
talent,  which  gave  him  immense  influence  with  his  Sovereign.  It  was  he 
who  directed  tho  movements  of  tho  whole  machinery  of  the  state ; and  being 
made  a Cardinal  by  tho  Pope,  exercised  little  less  than  absolute  authority 
over  the  religion  of  the  country.  Tho  pomp  and  splendour  of  his  retinue  was 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  King.  He  held  in  his  hands  the  des- 
tinies of  all  the  nobles  by  whom  he  was  surrounded ; — his  word  was  fate ; — 
his  will,  law.  It  cannot  be  surprising,  then,  that  a Catholic,  possessed  of 
such  vast  influence,  should  have  been  the  stay  and  bulwark  of  his  religion; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  if  Wolsey  had  never  lived,  Catholicism  would 
have  hail  a shorter  duration  than  it  obtained  in  the  reign  of  Henry;  for  men's 
actions  are  always  obedient  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed, 
as  the  conduct  of  Henry  will  sufficiently  testify. 

• Eboracum,  p.  280. 

+ Author  of  tho  Life  of  Wordsworth,  <fcc.,  and  at  present  Lecturer  to  the  Yorkshire 
Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes. 
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been  married  to  Henry  a great  number  of  years,  at  length  displeased  him; 
and  he  affected  to  have,  at  this  remote  period,  such  strong  compunctions 
about  his  marriage  with  her,  on  account  of  her  being  his  brother's  widow, 
that  nothing  but  a divorce  could  make  him  happy.  The  secret  cause,  how- 
ever, of  this  sudden  change,  was  discovered  in  his  affection  for  Anne  Boleyn. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  divorce,  he  applied  to  the  Pope,  who  refusing  to  grant 
it,  Henry  appealed  to  the  Universities  as  a last  resource,  and  they  declared 
his  marriage  with  Catherine  illegal.  During  this  debate  about  the  legality 
of  the  marriage,  sprung  up  Cranmer,  the  most  weak,  cruel,  and  bigoted  of 
Henry’s  accomplices.  It  was  he  who  divorced  the  Queen,  and  for  this  ser- 
vice he  was  soon  after  appointed  arbiter  of  civil  and  religious  affairs.  Wolsey 
fell  from  power  with  the  Queen;  for  not  daring  to  offend  the  Pope,  and 
relying  on  his  influence  with  his  Sovereign,  he  overreached  himself,  by 
tampering  with  the  King  too  long, — and  ultimately  fell  a victim  to  his  own 
suhtilty.  Thus  the  principal  support  of  tho  Catholic  religion  was  lopped 
away,  and  the  King  having  been  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  set  his 
threats  at  defiance, — made  a new  creed  for  his  subjects,  and  ordered  Cranmer 
to  burn  and  destroy  all  who  did  not  immediately  become  converts  to  it  He 
finally  threw  off  all  submission  to  the  Pope,  and  resolving  to  show  how  little 
he  regarded  his  authority,  he  broke  up  all  the  monastic  institutions  of  the 
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ami  Cardinal  Pole ; and  ho  confirmed  this  report,  by  going  in  person  to  visit 
the  coasts,  and  commanding  forts  and  redoubts  to  be  erected  in  several  places. 
He  likewise  gave  strict  orders  to  fit  out  a strong  fleet,  and  keep  the  troops  in 
readiness  to  march  upon  the  first  notice.*  The  King’s  intent,  in  all  these 
proceedings,  was  to  convince  the  people  that  the  Parliament  would  be  obliged 
to  levy  heavy  taxes  to  resist  the  pretended  invasion  ; but  that  he,  acquiring 
a large  revenuo  by  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  would  have  no  occasion 
for  such  subsidies."! 

The  supporters  of  the  confiscation  painted,  in  most  attractive  colours,  the 
advantages  of  the  bill,  which  vested  in  the  crown  “ all  the  property,  moveable 
and  immoveable,  of  the  monastic  establishments  which  either  had  already 
been,  or  should  hereafter  be,  suppressed,  abolished,  or  surrendered.”  The 
social  condition  of  England  was  to  undergo  a vast  transformation — pauperism 
and  taxatiou  were  to  terminate — future  wars  would  be  waged  without  any 
additional  burthens  on  tho  nation,  and  all  apprehensions  of  danger  from 
foreign  hostility  or  internal  discontent  were  to  cease.  How  the  future  re- 
alized the  hopes  of  the  royal  parasites,  except  in  enriching  them  at  the 
expense  of  tho  monasteries,  history  can  tell.  Pauperism  soon  flooded  tho 
country ; and  the  King,  as  we  shall  see,  instead  of  diminishing  the  national 
burthens,  demanded  compensation  for  the  expenses  he  incurred  in  the  re- 
formation of  religion ! Within  twelve  months  after  the  religious  houses  were 
despoiled  he  wTested  two  subsidies  from  Parliament,  llow  the  property  of 
the  monasteries  was  spent  we  have  accounts  in  tho  chroniclers  of  the  day. 
According  to  Bole,  an  ardent  Reformer,  “ a great  part  of  this  treasure  was 
turned  to  the  upholding  of  dice  playing,  masking,  and  banqueting — yea,”  ho 

continues,  “ I would  I could  not  by  just  occasion  speak  it — bribing,  wh , 

and  swearing.” 

The  annual  rents  of  the  380  lesser  establishments,  which  were  dissolved 
in  1535,  amounted  to  £32,000. ; and  the  goods,  lands,  plate,  Ac.,  belonging  to 
these  houses,  were  valued  at  £100,000.,  but  are  said  to  have  been  worth  three 
times  that  sum.  By  the  suppression  of  tho  greater  monasteries,  in  1540,  tho 
King  gained  a revenue  of  more  than  £100,000.  a year,  besides  largo  sums  in 
plate  and  jewels.  The  aunuol  revenue  of  all  the  suppressed  houses  amounted 
to  £142,914.  128.  O^d.,  about  one-and-tweutieth  part  of  the  wholo  rental  of 
the  kingdom,  if  Hume  be  correct  in  taking  that  rental  at  three  millions,  as 
the  rents  were  then  valued.  Burnet  says  that  they  were  at  least  ten  times 
as  much  in  real  value ; for  the  Abbots  and  Priors  having  some  presentiment 

• Barnet  lord  Herbert.  t Stevens’  History  of  Taxes,  p.  315. 
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of  the  impending  storm,  had  fixed  tho  yearly  rents  very  low,  and  raised  the 
fines  very  high,  that  they  might  have  something  to  subsist  on  when  they 
should  be  expelled  their  houses.  Besides  the  rents  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  monasteries,  Henry  received  a considerable  sum  arising  from  the  church 
ornaments,  plate,  goods,  lead,  bells,  and  other  materials,  which  he  thought  it 
not  proper  to  have  valued  at  all. 

Lord  Herbert,  in  his  history  of  this  rapacious  monarch,  tells  us  that  many 
of  the  visitors  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  monasteries, 
petitioned  tho  King  that  some  few  of  them  might  be  suffered  to  remain 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large ; the  poor  receiving  from  them  great 
relief,  and  the  rich  good  education  for  their  children  ; and  Bishop  Latimer 
also  earnestly  entreated  that,  at  least,  two  or  three  might  bo  left  standing 
in  every  county,  to  be  nurseries  for  charity,  learning,  preaching,  study,  and 
prayer.  But  Cromwell,  by  the  King's  directions,  invaded  all,  nor  could  he 
be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  one  of  them  standing.  Notwithstanding  the 
immense  riches  which  Henry  had  obtained  from  the  suppressed  Abbeys, 
Friaries,  Nunneries,  and  Monasteries,  and  which  he  pretended  was  not  to  be 
converted  to  private  uses,  but  to  fill  his  exchequer  and  relieve  his  subjects, 
who  were  led  to  believe  that  they  should  never  hereafter  bo  charged  with 
subsidies,  fifteenths,  loans,  or  other  aids ; yet  his  illgottcn  wealth  was  very 
soon  lavished  away,  and  the  exchequer  being  reduced,  he  demanded  subsidies 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  Accordingly,  the  Parliament,  which  sat  in 
November,  1545,*  granted  him  a subsidy  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound, 
and  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  granted  him  a continu- 
ation of  a former  subsidy  of  six  shillings  in  the  pound.  Besides  there  were 
yet  in  the  kingdom  several  Colleges,  Free  Chapels,  Chantries,  Hospitals, 
and  Fraternities ; and  as  Henry  had  demanded  a subsidy,  this  obsequious 
Parliament,  apprehensive  that  further  demands  might  be  made,  very  liberally 
and  generously  gave  them  all  to  him ; with  all  their  sites,  buildings,  riches, 
lands,  possessions,  4c.,  amounting  to  many  thousand  pounds  a year.  After 
his  compliant  Parliament  hod  granted  all  this,  Henry  came  to  the  House 
and  thanked  his  faithful  Commons  for  what  they  had  done,  telling  them 
“ that  never  King  was  more  blessed  than  he  was ; and  at  the  same  time 
ho  assured  them  that  he  should  take  proper  care  for  the  supplying  of  the 
ministers,  for  encouraging  learning,  and  relieving  the  poor."f  The  Uni- 
versities, however,  it  seems,  rather  suspected  him;  for  they  now  made 
application  to  him,  that  they  might  not  be  included  in  the  Act  of  dissolution 

• Burnet  + Ibid. 
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of  Colleges  and  Fraternities;  and  Dr.  Cox,  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
wrote  to  secretary  Paget,  requesting  him  to  represent  to  the  King  the  great 
want  of  schools,  preachers,  and  houses  for  orphans ; “ that  there  were 
ravenous  wolves  about  his  Majesty,  which  would  devour  Universities,  Cathe- 
drals, and  Chantries,*  and  a thousand  times  as  much,  so  that  posterity 
would  wonder  at  such  things ; he  therefore  desired  that  the  Universities,  at 
least,  might  be  secured  from  their  spoils.”!  These  solicitations  produced 
the  desired  effect;  for  Henry,  by  confirming  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
Universities,  dispelled  their  fears,  and  assured  them  that  their  revenues 
should  remain  untouched.  By  way  of  atonement  for  the  havoc  made  in  the 
religious  houses,  in  conjunction  with  other  motives,  partaking  more  of  policy 
than  retribution,  Henry  erected  six  Bishops’  Sees,  on  the  ruin  of  as  many  of 
the  most  opulent  monasteries,  and  appropriated  a part  of  their  revenues  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  new  prelates.  But  even  theso  were  at  first  so  scantily 
endowed,  that  the  new  prelates  for  some  years  enjoyed  little  more  than  a 
nominal  income. J 

To  soften  the  odium  of  these  measures,  much  has  been  said  of  the  immo- 
rality practised,  or  supposed  to  be  practised,  within  the  monasteries.  “ It  is 
not  in  human  nature,”  writes  Dr.  Lingard,  “that  in  numerous  societies  of 
men,  all  should  be  equally  virtuous.  The  monks  of  different  descriptions 
amounted  to  many  thousands ; and  in  such  a multitude  there  must  have 
existed  individuals,  whose  conduct  was  a disgrace  to  their  profession.  But 
when  this  has  been  conceded  on  the  one  hand,  it  ought  to  be  admitted  on  the 
other,  that  the  charges  against  them  aro  entitled  to  very  little  credit.  They 
were  ex  parte  statements,  to  which  the  accused  had  no  opportunity  of  replying, 
and  were  mode  to  silence  enquiry,  and  sanctify  injustice.  Of  the  com- 

• It  was  tho  custom,  in  ancient  times,  for  Lords  of  manors,  and  persons  of  wealth 
and  importance,  to  build  small  chapels  or  sido  aisles  to  their  parish  churches,  dedicated 
m honour  of  some  favourite  saint,  and  theso  were  endowed  with  lands  sufficient  for  tho 
maintenance  of  one  or  more  chanters  or  priests,  who  were  to  sing  masses  at  the  altar 
erected  therein,  for  the  soul  of  the  founder  and  those  of  his  ancestors  and  posterity ; 
these  chantry  chapels  served  also  as  a burial  place  for  the  founder  and  his  family. 
There  were  frequently  many  chantries  in  one  church,  and  they  were  generally  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a screen.  Fuller  says,  " Chantries  were  Adjectives,  not 
able  to  stand  by  themselves,  and  therefore  united,  for  their  better  support,  to  some  pa. 
rochiol,  collegiate,  or  cathedral  church."  Before  tho  Reformation,  much  of  the  property 
of  the  C niversities  was  held  on  the  condition  of  the  performance  of  chantry  services. 

Free  Chapels,  though  endowed  for  the  same  use  and  service  as  chantries,  were  inde- 
pendent of  any  church  or  other  ecclesiastical  edifice.  “They  had  more  room  for 
priests,"  says  Fuller,  “and  more  priests  for  that  room.” 

♦ Burnet  { Journals,  112.  Strype,  1.  Rec.,  275.  Rymer,  xiv.,  709,  715,  *c. 
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nothing  can  be  said.  It  is  the  largest,  coarsest,  and  most  unprotoked  robbery 
that  monarch  over  committed  on  his  subjects.  Every  reason  put  forward  to 
justify  it  was  a plain  untruth.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  every  step 
taken  was  equally  vile.  Sometimes  the  detestable  evidence,  accumulated  by 
Henry’s  commissioners,  is  adduced  in  his  favour;  but  those  commissioners 
were  the  greatest  scoundrels  in  this  country,  excepting  their  master." 

The  suppression  of  the  religious  institutions,  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
property  of  the  church  and  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  to  “ the  King’s 
Majesty's  use the  turning  out  of  so  many  priests,  monks,  nuns,  sick  and 
aged  people,  to  starve,  or  beg  their  bread,  so  exasperated  the  people  of  the 
northern  counties,  who  retained  a strong  attachment  to  the  ancient  doctrines, 
that  in  1536  a large  multitude  rose  in  open  rebellion,  and  demanded  the 
redress  of  these  grievances;  that  is,  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  monastic  institutions.  The  first  who  appeared  in  arms 
were  the  men  of  Lincolnshire,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Makerel,  Trior  of 
liurlings,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Captain  Colder;  and  so  formidable 
was  their  force,  that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  royal  commander,  di’emed  it 
more  prudent  to  ncgociate  than  to  fight.  In  the  five  other  counties,  the 
insurrection  had  assumed  a more  formidable  apjx*nrance.  From  the  borders 
of  Scotland  to  the  Humber,  the  inhabitants  had  generally  bound  themselves 
bv  oath  to  stand  hv  each  nthov 
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known,  but  the  rebels,  amounting  in  number  to  upwards  of  40,000  men, 
were  under  the  nominal  command  of  Richard  or  Robert  Aske,  of  Aughton,  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  fortune  and  influence  in  Yorkshire ; and  the  enter- 
prise was  quaintly  termed  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  The  oath  taken  by  the 
“ Pilgrims  ” was,  “ that  they  should  enter  into  this  pilgrimage  for  the  love 
which  they  bore  to  Almighty  God,  his  faith,  the  holy  church,  and  the  main- 
tenance thereof ; the  preservation  of  the  King's  person  and  issue ; the 
purifying  of  the  nobility,  and  expulsion  of  villein  blood  and  evil  counsellors 
from  his  grace  and  privy  council ; not  for  any  private  profit,  nor  to  do  dis- 
pleasure to  any  private  person,  nor  to  slay  or  murder  through  envy,  but  to 
put  away  all  fears,  and  to  take  afore  them  the  Cross  of  Christ,  his  faith,  and 
the  restitution  of  the  church,  and  tho  suppression  of  heretics  and  their 
opinions."  On  their  banners  were  painted  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour, 
and  the  chalice  and  host,  the  emblems  of  their  belief.  A number  of  ecclesi- 
astics marched  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  the  habits  of  their  order,  carrying 
crosses  in  their  hands,  and  wearing  on  their  sleeves  an  emblem  of  the  five 
wounds  of  Christ,  with  the  name  of  Jesus  wrought  in  the  middle.  Wherever 
the  pilgrims  appeared,  the  ejected  monks  were  placed  in  their  monasteries, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  take  the  oath,  and  to  join  the  army. 
Henry  immediately  issued  commissions  to  several  Lords  to  levy  troops,  but 
from  the  backwardness  of  the  people,  the  army  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
oppose  the  insurgents.  Aske,  in  the  meantime,  did  not  remain  inactive.  He 
divided  his  army  into  separate  divisions — one  of  which  took  possession  of 
Pontefract  Castle,  whilst  another  division  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
city  of  York;  and  a third,  under  the  command  of  one  Hallam,  took  Hull  by 
surprise.  The  strong  castles  of  Skipton  and  Scarborough  were  preserved 
by  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  the  garrisons.  The  King  issued  a proclamation, 
in  which  he  told  the  rebels  that  they  ought  no  more  to  pretend  to  give  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  government,  than  a blind  man  with  regard  to  colours : 
— “And  we,”  he  added,  “with  onr  whole  council,  think  it  right  strange  that 
ye,  who  are  but  brutes,  and  inexpert  folks,  do  take  upon  you  to  appoint  us, 
who  be  meet  or  not  for  our  council." 

Aske,  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  then  hastened  to  obtain  possession  of 
Doncaster.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  though  without  any  commission, 
armed  his  tenantry,  and  threw  himself  into  the  town  ; he  was  soon  joined  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  King's  lieutenant,  with  a small  army  of  5,000  men, 
anti  n battery  of  cannon  was  erected  to  protect  the  bridge.  The  Duke  en- 
camped near  Doncaster,  and  entered  into  a negotiation  with  the  rebels,  who 
had  taken  their  stand  at  Seawsby  Leas.  On  the  90th  of  October,  1530,  the 
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■which  was  fordablo  in  several  places,  was  now  so  swollen  by  a heavy  rain 
that  it  was  impossible  to  effect  a passage  over  it ; had  it  been  otherwise,  the 
royal  army  must  have  been  defeated ; though,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  consequence,  for  the  Duke, 
though  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  King,  was  averse  to 
the  alterations  made  in  religion,  and  it  could  not,  therefore,  be  agreeable  to 
him  to  oppose  men  who  were  defending  a cause  which  he  secretly  approved. 

During  these  protracted  negotiations,  the  King  was  enabled  to  strengthen 
his  army,  which  so  alarmed  many  of  the  rebels,  that  they,  suspecting 
they  were  betrayed  by  their  leaders,  withdrew  themselves  from  the  cause. 
^ varied  at  length  by  the  delays  in  the  negotiation,  the  main  body  of  the 
rebels,  which  still  remained  in  their  camp,  resolved  to  renew  hostilities,  and 
to  attack  the  royal  army  at  Doncaster ; but  this,  however,  was  prevented  by 
another  violent  rain,  which  rendered  the  river  impassable. 

Henry  now  sent  a general  pardon  for  the  insurgents  who  should  lay  down 
their  arms,  excepting  only  ten  persons,  six  of  whom  were  named,  and  four 
not  named.  This  offer  was  rejected,  and  after  many  delays  and  tedious 
negotiations,  the  King  proposed  that  the  rebels  should  send  deputies  to  treat 
for  peace.  This  proposal  was  accepted,  aud  at  a conference  held  at  Don- 
caster, on  the  6th  of  December,  the  deputies  made  the  following  demands : — 

1st. — Til  at,  ft  fff’.UOrRl  eVlfMxtri  Kn  ftMo  tsiorl  wn4t  .mm 
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6th. — That  the  Papal  authority  should  be  re-established  on  its  former 
footing. 

7th. — That  the  suppressed  monasteries  should  be  restored  to  their  former 
state. 

8th. — That  the  Lutherans,  and  all  innovators  in  religion,  should  bo 
severelyj)  unished. 

Oth. — That  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell ; Audley,  the  Lord  Chancellor ; and 
Rich,  the  Attorney  General ; should  be  removed  from  the  Council,  and 
excluded  from  tho  next  Parliament. 

10th. — That  Lee  and  Leighton,  visitors  of  the  monasteries,  should  be 
imprisoned,  and  brought  to  account  for  their  briberies  and  extortions.* 

This  conference  broke  up  without  producing  any  effect,  but  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  advised  the  King  to  comply  with,  at  least,  some  of  their  demands. 
Henry  therefore  promised  that  their  grievances  should  be  patiently  discussed 
at  the  next  Parliament,  which,  he  agreed,  was  to  be  held  at  York ; and  he 
also  offered  a general  pardon  to  the  rebels.  Aske  and  the  other  leaders 
accepted  the  King's  offer,  and  the  treaty  being  concluded,  the  insurgents 
immediately  dispersed.  But  Henry,  freed  from  his  apprehensions,  neglected 
to  redeem  his  promise,  and  in  less  than  two  months  the  “ Pilgrims  ” were 
again  in  arms;  but  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  a more  numerous  force  over- 
powered them,  after  they  had  failed  in  two  successive  attempts  to  surprise 
Hull  and  Carlisle.  Lord  D'Arcy,  Robert  Aske,  and  many  other  leaders 
were  taken,  sent  to  London,  and  executed.!  The  Abbots  of  Fountains, 
Jervaux,  and  Rivaulx,  the  Prior  of  Bridlington,  and  others,  were  executed  at 
Tyburn ; Sir  Robert  Constable  was  hanged  in  chains,  over  Beverley  gate,  at 
Hull;  Aske  was  suspended  from  a tower,  probably  Clifford's,  at  York; 
D'Arcy  was  beheaded  at  Tower  Hill,  in  London ; and  seventy-f&ur  of  the 
officers  were  hung  on  the  walls  of  Carlisle.  The  several  rebellions  which 
occurred  in  the  north  having  subsided,  and  the  King's  anger  being  satiated 
with  the  blood  of  the  chief  rebels,  he  issued  out  a general  pardon  to  all  the 
northern  counties,  excepting,  however,  twenty-two  persons,  most  of  whom 
were  taken,  and  actually  suffered  in  one  place  or  another. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1541,  Henry,  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
people,  receive  their  submission,  and  reconcile  them  to  his  government,  made 
a progress  to  the  north,  accompanied  by  the  Queen.  Another  motive  for  this 
journey  was,  that  he  proposed  to  have  a conference  at  York,  with  his  nephew, 

• Rapin,  vol.  i.,  page  816. 

♦ Liugards  England,  vol.  vi.,  p.  257.  Fcp.  6vo. 
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James  V.,  King  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  settle,  if  possible,  n lasting  peace.* 
“ On  his  entrance  into  Yorkshire,  he  was  met  with  200  gentlemen  of  the 
same  shire,  in  coats  of  velvet,  and  4,000  tall  yeomen  and  serving  men,  well 
horsed,  winch,  on  their  knees,  made  submission  to  him  by  the  mouth  of  Sir 
Robert  Bowes,  and  gave  to  the  King  £900.  On  Itarusdale,  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  with  more  than  800  priests,  met  the  King,  and,  making  a like  sub- 
mission, gave  to  him  £000.  The  like  submission  was  made  by  the  Mayors 
of  Y’ork,  Newcastle,  and  Hull,  and  each  of  them  gave  the  King  £100."f 

The  Scottish  nobility  and  ecclesiastics  doubting  the  sincerity  of  Henry, 
prevailed  upon  James  to  forego  the  proposed  meeting;  and  thus  disappointed, 
the  English  monarch,  after  a sojourn  of  twelve  days,  left  York  abruptly  on 
the  29th  of  September.  During  his  stay  at  York,  he  established  a President 
and  Council  in  the  city,  under  the  great  seal  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  which 
continued  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  first  President  was  Thomas,  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  The  power  of  this  court  was  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Trent.  In  the  same  year,  Sir  John  Neville,  knt.,  aud 
ten  other  persons,  were  taken  in  rebellion,  and  executed  at  York. 

Soon  after  the  King  abolished  the  papal  authority  in  England,  the  clergy 
were  divided  into  two  opposite  factions,  denominated  the  men  of  the  old  and 
the  new  learning.  Gardiuer,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  hee,  Archbishop  of 
York,  with  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Bath  and  Wells,  were  at 
the  head  of  the  former ; and  the  leaders  of  the  latter  were  Cranmer,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester;  and  Shaxton  aud  Fox, 
Bishops  of  Sarurn  and  lloreford.  And  during  the  whole  of  the  time,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  revolt,  until  the  death  of  the  King,  the  creed  of  the 
church  of  England  depended  on  the  theological  caprice  of  its  supreme  head. 
Henry's  fhfallibility  continually  oscillated  between  the  two  parties  in  the 
church.  His  hostility  to  the  court  of  Rome  led  him  at  times  to  incline  to  tho 
men  of  the  new  learning ; but  his  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith — which  is 
most  manifest  throughout  tho  work — quickly  brought  him  back.  Tho  leaders 
of  both  parties,  warmly  as  they  might  be  attached  to  their  own  opinions,  (lid 
not  aspire  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom ; they  were  always  ready  to  suppress, 
or  even  to  abjure,  their  real  sentiments  at  the  command  of  their  wayward  and 
imperious  master.  Both  parties  carefully  studied  the  inclinations  of  the 
King,  and  sought  by  the  most  servile  submission  to  win  his  confidence.  In 
1S30,  tho  head  of  the  church,  with  tho  aid  of  his  theologians,  compiled  certain 
“Articles,”  winch  were  ordered  to  be  read  to  the  people  in  the  churches 

* Hume,  vol.  iv.,  p.  18a.  + Hollinshcil  Cliron.,  1582. 
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without  any  comment.  The  book  of  Articles  may  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  declares  that  the  belief  in  the  three  Creeds— the  Apostles',  the 
Xicene,  and  the  Atlianasian — is  necessaiy  for  salvation  ; the  second  explains 
the  three  great  sacraments  of  Baptism,  Penance,  and  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
and  pronounces  them  the  ordinary  means  of  justification ; and  the  third 
teaches  that,  though  the  use  of  images,  the  intercession  of  saints,  and  the 
„ usual  ceremonies  in  the  service,  have  not  in  themselves  the  power  to  remit 
sin,  or  justify  the  soul,  yet  they  are  highly  profitable,  and  ought  to  be 
retained.  Henry  having,  by  these  Articles,  fixed  the  landmarks  of  English 
orthodoxy,  now  ordered  the  convocation  “ to  set  forth  a plain  and  sincere 
exposition  of  doctrine  " for  the  better  information  of  liis  subjects.  This  task 
was  accomplished  by  the  publication  of  a book,  entitled,  “ The  godly  and 
pious  Institution  of  a Christian  Man,” — a work  which  was  subscribed  by  all 
the  Bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  pronounced  by  them  to  accord 
" *u  things  with  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture."  It  explains  the  Creeds, 
the  seven  Sacraments,  which  it  divides  into  threo  of  a higher,  and  four  of  a 
lower  order,  the  ten  Commandments,  the  Paternoster  and  Ave  Maria,  Justi- 
fication, and  Purgatory.  It  denies  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  inculcates 
passive  obedience  to  the  King ; and  that  Sovereigns  are  accountable  to  God 
alone ; and  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  tho  earnestness  with  which  it  refuses 
salvation  to  all  persons  out  of  tho  pale  of  the  Catholic  church.  By  way  of 
concession  to  tho  men  of  the  new  learning,  as  well  as  to  replenish  his  coffers, 
the  King  ordered  a number  of  holidays  to  be  abolished,  shrines  to  be  de- 
molished, and  superstitious  relics  to  bo  burnt.  There  is  one  proceeding  in 
connection  with  this  order,  which  on  account  of  its  singularity  and  absurdity, 
deserves  attention. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Thomas  a Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
sometime  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  a great  champion  of  tho 
rights  of  tho  church,  had  been  murdered  in  his  own  Cathedral  by  four  gentle- 
men in  tho  King's  service,  who  mistook  for  a command  a rash  expression  of 
their  master.*  The  prelate  was  afterwards  canonized  by  the  Pope,  and  the 

• Tbe  Archbishop  having  frequently  given  offence  to  the  King,  by  opposing  his  designs 
upon  the  rights  and  property  of  tho  church,  tho  King,  ono  day  in  n transport  of  fury, 
cried  ont.  and  repeated  several  times,  that  “ he  cursed  all  those  whom  he  hod  honoured 
with  his  friendship,  and  enriched  by  his  bounty,  seeing  none  of  them  hod  the  courage 
to  rid  him  of  ono  Bishop,  who  gave  him  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  his  subjects. ’* 
Hearing  these  words,  Sir  William  Tracy,  Sir  Hugh  MorvUle,  Sir  Richard  Briton,  and 
Sir  Reginald  Fitz.Orson,  “ who,’’  says  Butler,  " had  no  other  religion  than  to  flatter  their 
Prince,”  conspired  privately  to  murder  the  Archbishop,  and  perpetrated  the  sacrilegious 
set  on  the  29th  of  December,  1170.  - 
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In  1541  the  King  published  sis  articles  of  belief,  in  the  form  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  1st  article  declared  that  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist  is  really 
present  the  natural  body  of  Christ,  under  the  forms  and  without  the  substance 
of  bread  and  wine.  2nd.  That  communion  under  both  kinds  is  not  necessary 
ad  salutem.  3rd.  That  priests  may  not  marry  by  the  law  of  God.  4th.  That 
tows  of  chastity  are  to  observed.  5th.  That  private  masses  ought  to  be 
retained.  And  Oth.  That  the  use  of  auricular  confession  is  expedient  and 
necessary.  This  statute  declares  that  if  any  person  preach,  write,  or  dispute 
against  the  first  article,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  abjure,  but  shall  suffer 
death  as  a heretic ; or  if  he  preach,  write,  or  speak  openly  against  any  of  the 
other  five,  he  shall  incur  the  usual  penalties  of  felony.  Thus  it  appears  that 
Henry  was  still  opposed  to  the  Lutheran  doctrines  of  Justification  by  Faith 
alone,  Ac.  By  law  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  were  now  placed  on  an  equal 
footing,  in  respect  to  capital  punishment.  If  to  admit  the  pnpnl  supremacy 
was  treason,  to  reject  the  papal  creed  was  heresy.  The  one  could  be  expiated 
only  by  the  halter  and  the  knife ; the  other  led  the  offender  to  the  stake  and 
the  faggot.  On  one  occasion  Powel,  Abel,  and  Featherstone  had  been  at- 
tainted for  denying  the  supremacy  of  the  Kiug ; Bames,  Garret,  and  Jerome, 
for  maintaining  heterodox  opinions — they  were  now  coupled,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  on  the  same  hurdles ; drawn  together  from  the  Tower  to  Smith- 
field,  and  while  the  former  were  hanged  and  quartered  as  traitors,  the  latter 
were  consumed  in  the  flames  as  heretics. 

The  King  had  formerly  sanctioned  the  publication  of  an  English  version 
of  the  Bible,  and  granted  permission  to  all  his  subjects  to  peruse  it ; but  in 
1543,  he  bad  discovered  that  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  holy  volumes 
had  not  only  generated  a race  of  teachers  who  promulgated  doctrines  the 
most  strange  and  contradictory,  but  had  taught  ignorant  men  to  discuss  the 
meaning  of  the  inspired  writings  in  alehouses  and  taverns,  till,  heated  with 
controversy  and  liquor,  they  burst  into  injurious  language  and  provoked  each 
other  to  breaches  of  the  peace.  And  in  his  last  speech  to  the  Parliament, 
ho  complained  bitterly  of  the  religious  dissensions  which  pervaded  every 
parish  in  the  realm.  After  observing  that  it  was  partly  the  fault  of  the 
clergy,  some  of  whom  were  “ so  stiff  in  their  old  mumpsimus,  and  others  so 
busy  in  their  new  sumpsimus,'’  instead  of  preaching  the  word  of  God,  they 
were  employed  in  railing  at  each  other ; and  partly  the  fault  of  the  laity,  who 
delighted  in  censuring  the  proceedings  of  the  clergy,  he  said  : “ If  you  know 
that  any  preach  perverse  doctrine,  come  and  declare  it  to  some  of  our  council, 
or  to  us,  to  whom  is  committed  by  God  the  authority  to  reform  and  order 
such  causes  and  behaviours;  and  be  not  judges  yourselves  of  your  own 
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so  faintly  and  coldly.  For  of  this  I am  sure,  that  charity  was  never  so  faint 
among  you,  aud  virtuous  and  godly  living  was  never  less  used,  nor  God 
himself  among  you  never  less  served.”* 

Tvndal’s  and  Coverdale's  versions  of  tho  Bible  were  this  year  (15-18)  ordered 
to  be  disused  altogether,  as  “crafty,  false,  and  untrue and  permission 
to  read  the  authorised  translation,  without  note  or  comment,  was  confined 
to  persons  of  the  rank  of  lords  or  gentlemen.  A new  work  was  published  in 
the  same  year,  with  the  title  of  “ A necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for 
any  christned  Man,”  or  the  “ King’s  Book.”  This  book,  tho  composition  of 
which  occupied  two  committees  of  prelates  and  theologians  for  three  years, 
contains  a more  full  exposition  of  the  doctrines  to  be  taught,  than  that  given 
in  a previously  published  book,  called  “ The  Institution,”  with  the  addition 
of  Transubstantiation,  aud  the  sufficiency  of  communion  under  one  kind. 
'Tho  doctrines  contained  in  this  book  were  approved  of  by  both  houses  of  con- 
vocation ; aud  the  Archbishop  ordered  them  to  be  studied  and  followed  by 
every  preacher. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  Henry  became  more  arbitrary,  both 
in  spirituals  and  temporals.  The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  \ork, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  several  other  prelates,  were  obliged  to  make 
conveyances  in  his  favour,  of  many  manors  belonging  to  their  different 
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An  inveterate  ulcer  in  tho  thigh,  which  had  more  than  once  threatened  his 
life,  and  which  now  seemed  to  baffle  all  the  skill  of  his  surgeons,  added  to 
the  irascibility  of  his  temper ; and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1546,  liis 
health  was  rapidly  declining.  In  his  last  illness,  according  to  one  account, 
he  was  constantly  attended  by  his  confessor,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  heard 
mass  daily  in  his  chamber,  and  received  the  communion  under  one  kind ; 
another  account  states  that  he  died  in  the  anguish  of  despair ; and  a third 
represents  him  refusing  spiritual  aid  till  he  could  only  reply  to  the  exhortation 
of  the  Archbishop  by  a squeeze  of  the  hand.  As  the  awful  hour  of  his  disso- 
lution approached,  we  are  told  by  Burnet,  that  he  became  more  froward, 
imperious,  and  untractable,  than  ever.  His  courtiers  durst  not  remind  him 
of  the  change  he  was  shortly  to  undergo,  or  desire  him  to  prepare  himself  for  it. 
At  length,  Bumet  says,  Sir  Anthony  Denny  had  the  courage  and  honesty  to 
disclose  it  to  him ; the  King  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the  sins  of  his  past  life, 
aud  said  he  trusted  in  the  mercies  of  Christ,  which  were  greater  than  his 
sins.  He  died  at  Westminster,  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  January,  1547,  in  the 
50th  year  of  his  age,  and  88th  of  his  reign,  leaving  behind  him  the  terrible 
character,  that  throughout  his  long  reign  he  neither  spared  man  in  his  anger, 
nor  woman  in  his  lust.  By  his  will  he  provided  for  the  interment  of  his 
body,  the  celebration  of  masses,  and  the  distribution  of  alms  for  the  benefit 
of  his  soul.*  This  will  is  now  deposited  in  tho  Chapter  House,  Westminster. 

Henry  VTH.  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  only  son  Edward  VI., 
(by  Jane  Seymour,  his  third  Queen),  being  then  just  nine  years  old.  His 
coronation  was  solemnized  on  the  20th  of  the  following  month  (February),  a 
new  form  having  been  drawn  up  for  it,  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
now  called  the  Lord  Protector,  aud  the  ceremony  was  concluded  with  a 
solemn  high  mass  sung  by  Archbishop  Cranmer.f  Somerset,  and  the  other 
guardians  of  the  youthful  monarch,  were  favourable  to  the  new  doctrines, 
and  to  the  professors  of  the  new  learning,  though  they  deemed  it  prudent  to 

• The  body  of  Ilcnrv  illy  in  state  in  the  chapel  of  Whitehall,  which  was  hung  with 
black  cloth;  eighty  large  wax  tapers  were  kept  constantly  burning;  twelve  lords  mourners 
sat  around  within  a rail ; and  overy  day  masses  and  a dirge  were  performed.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  service,  Norroy,  Kingat-arms,  called  aloud : “ Of  your  charity, 
pray  for  the  soul  of  the  high  and  mighty  Prince,  our  late  Sovereign  lord,  Henry  VIII." 
On  the  11th  of  February  the  body  was  removed  to  Sion  House,  on  the  16th  to  Windsor, 
and  the  next  day  was  interred  in  the  midst  of  tho  choir,  near  the  body  of  Jane  Seymour. 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  preached  the  sermon,  and  read  the  funeral  service, 
which  concluded  with  the  Psalm  “ Do  profundis."  See  Sandford,  492 ; Strype,  2 ; Rec. 
iii.,  17 ; Hayward,  275. 

♦ Strype'S  Cranmer,  p.  144. 
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Finding  that  they  were  likely  to  be  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  the 
rapacious  courtiers  induced  the  young  King,  either  to  give  to  them,  or  other- 
wise to  sell  greatly  below  their  real  value,  most  of  theso  forfeited  houses,  and 
to  pay  the  said  endowments  out  of  the  Crown's  revenues,  as  is  done,  in  part  at 
least,  even  to  this  day.  There  was  a clause  in  the  Act,  importing  that  theso 
revenues  should  be  converted  to  the  erecting  and  maintenance  of  Grammar 
Schools,  and  to  the  better  provision  for  preachers,  curates,  and  readers ; and 
this  seems,  in  part,  to  have  been  put  in  practice,  for  many  schools  in  dif- 
ferent ports  of  the  kingdom  were  founded  at  that  period,  and  mostly  endowed 
out  of  the  Chantry  lands,  disposed  of  as  they  had  been  at  so  much  below 
their  value.  By  this  Act  90  Colleges,  110  Hospitals,  and  2,734  Chantries 
and  Free  Chapels,  were  destroyed. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  (1548)  the  council  made  great  alterations  in 
church  offices.  By  an  order,  dated  January  the  28th,  carrying  candles  on 
Candlemas  day : making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead  with  ashes  on 
Ash  Wednesday ; and  bearing  palms  on  Palm  Sunday,  were  forbidden ; as 
also  were  the  rites  used  on  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday.  Confession 
was  left  optional,  and  it  was  ordered  that  all  images  and  pictures  should  be 
removed  from  churches.  In  the  Parliament  which  met  on  the  24th  of 
November,  in  the  same  year,  a bill  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  autho- 
rizing the  uses  of  a new  liturgy,  or  a book  of  common  prayer,  in  the  English 
language,  which  had  been  compiled  by  Cranmcr  and  Holgate,  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  upwards  of  twenty  other  commissioners.  This 
bill,  which  imposed  very  serious  penalties  upon  any  minister  who  should 
refuse  to  use  it,  or  who  should  preach  or  speak  in  derogation  of  it,  passed 
through  the  lower  house  without  much  difficulty ; but  in  the  higher  house  it 
met  with  a worm  opposition.  It  was  carried  however  by  a majority  of  31  to 
11.  The  non-contents  were  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Durham,  Norwich,  Carlisle,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Westminster,  and  Chi- 
chester, and  the  Lords  Daeres  and  Wyndsor.* 

Though  the  new  liturgy  was  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Roman  Missals  and 

exterminating  period,  which  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  Catholic  church  as  a 
national  establishment.  Manuscripts,  which  can  never  bo  renewed,  were  consigned  to 
prelano  uses;  whole  ship  loads  were  transported  to  the  continent;  history,  topography, 
biography,  records,  were  alike  bartered  for  a base  equivalent,  and  petty  tradesmen  were 
furnished  with  paper  for  common  purposes,  which  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold. — Coll. 
Ecel.  Ilitt..  vol.  ii.  Bale  asserts,  that  he  knew  a merchant,  who  received  as  many  manu- 
scripts from  monastic  libraries  for  40s.  as  would  servo  him  for  all  the  purposes  of  his 
business  for  twenty  years. 

• The  King's  Journal,  6.  Journals,  .131.  Strype,  ii.,  p.  84. 
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with  the  aid  of  the  foreign  troops — the  hands  of  adventurers  that  had  been 
raised  on  the  continent  to  sene  in  the  war  against  Scotland.  In  connection 
with  these  risings  was  an  insurrection  at  Seamer,  near  Scarborough,  in  the 
second  year  of  this  reign.  It  was  promoted  by  William  Dale,  the  parish 
clerk;  William  Ambler,  or  Ombler,  of  East  II oslerton,  yeoman ; and  John 
Stevenson,  of  Seamer.  They  set  fire  to  the  beacon  at  Staxton  in  the  night, 
and  thereby  assembled  a rude  mob,  to  the  number  of  8,000,  whose  avowed 
object  was  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  faith. 

This  rabble,  before  they  were  suppressed,  committed  several  outrages;  a 
party  of  them  went  at  uight  to  the  house  of  a person  named  White,  and 
seizing  him  and  all  who  were  in  the  house,  carried  them  to  the  wolds  near 
Seamer,  where  they  stripped  and  murdered  them.  Many  apprehensions 
were  at  that  time  entertained  that  their  numbers  might  swell  to  a formidable 
body,  for  discontent  was  pretty  general  among  the  people ; but  the  Lord 
President  of  the  North  sent  a detachment  from  York  against  them,  and  the 
King  issued  a proclamation,  offering  a general  pardon  to  all  who  would  sub- 
mit ; on  which  tho  greater  number  of  them  immediately  dispersed,  but  the 
leaders  were  apprehended  and  executed  at  York. 

Among  the  other  changes  in  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  in  1548, 
was  the  total  abolition  of  Sanctuaries.  In  1552  altars  were  ordered  to  be  re- 
moved from  churches,  and  tables  substituted;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
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night,  but  before  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning,  six  of  them  were  dead.  So 
great  was  the  fear  generally  excited  by  this  alunniug  disorder,  that  great 
numbers  fled  out  of  the  kingdom,  hoping  to  escape  the  contagion  ; but,  how- 
ever incredible  it  may  appear,  the  most  veritable  historians  positively  assure 
us,  that  the  evil  followed  them,  and  was  peculiar  to  the  English ; for,  iu 
various  parts  of  the  continent,  though  breathing  a purer  air,  amongst  men  of 
different  nations,  the  infection  seized  them,  and  them  only.  It  first  mani- 
fested itself  in  a sudden  chilliness,  immediately  followed  by  violent  perspiration, 
which  brought  on  sleep,  and  terminated  in  death.  Few  escaped  who  were 
attacked  with  full  stomachs.  How  many  died  in  York  of  this  singular  dis- 
temper is  not  known,  but  it  appears  in  Mr.  Hildyard's  collections  that  the 
mortality  was  great.*  This  disease,  says  Holliushed,  made  the  nation  begin 
to  repent,  and  give  alms,  and  remember  God,  from  whom  that  plague  might 
well  seem  to  be  sent,  as  a scourge  for  the  sins  of  the  people ; but  the  im- 
pression, it  seems,  very  soon  wore  out ; for  as  the  contagion  in  timd  ceased, 
so,  continues  he,  our  devotion  decayed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1553,  the  King  was  seized  with  an  illness, 
which  ended  in  a consumption,  of  which  he  died  on  the  6th  of  duly  following, 
in  the  16th  year  of  his  age,  and  7th  of  his  reign.  During  his  illness,  the 
rapacious  courtiers  not  yet  content  with  the  spoils  of  the  church  which  they 
had  received,  prevailed  upon  him  to  sign  an  order  for  visiting  the  churches, 
to  examine  what  riches,  plate,  or  jewels,  belonged  to  them  in  general ; and 
to  seize  all  the  superfluous  plate,  ornaments,  and  linen,  for  the  alleged 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  poor.  “ Calling  in  these  superfluous  orna- 
ments,” says  the  Rev.  J.  Tickell,  “ which  lay  in  the  churches  more  for  pomp 
than  use,  and  converting  them  into  money  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  deserved 
no  blame ; but  the  misfortune  was,  the  poor  had  by  much  the  least  share  of 
it,  the  greater  part  being  appropriated  to  other  uses.”f 

When  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VHI.  and  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and 
a Catholic,  ascended  the  throne,  in  1553,  things  were  in  great  confusion,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrilegious  robberies  and  spoliations 
committed  by  her  licentious  father  and  his  harpies ; and  in  the  endeavour  to 
restore  the  plundered  property,  as  well  as  the  ancient  faith,  many  cruelties 
were  perpetrated  in  her  reign.  She  certainly  had  great  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, considering  tho  task  which  she  had  taken  upon  herself  to  perform ; 
for  although  her  ministers  professed  deep  sorrow  for  what  had  been  done,  and 
implored  forgiveness,  yet,  such  as  were  in  possession  of  the  spoils  of  the 

• Drake's  Eboracum,  p.  188.  t History  of  Hull,  p.  817. 
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monasteries,  held  them  witli  an  iron  grasp ; they  liked  not  that  paying  back 
again — it  was  double  trouble. 

In  the  first  Parliament  of  this  reign  (held  soon  after  the  accession  of  the 
Queen)  all  the  statutes  with  regard  to  religion,  which  had  been  passed  during 
the  reigns  of  her  father  and  brother,  were  repealed,  so  that  the  national 
religion  was  again  placed  on  the  same  footing  on  which  it  stood  at  the  death 
of  Henry  VIII.  Intrigues  were  now  set  afoot,  and  fomented  by  the  Reformed 
preachers.  In  tho  same  year  a marriage  was  projected  between  the  Queen 
and  Philip,  Prince  of  Spain,  aud  sou  of  the  celebrated  Emperor  Charles  V. 
An  insurrection  ensued,  headed  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  force  Mary  to  marry  Courtenay,  the  young  Earl  of  Devon  (whom  she 
had  recently  liberated  from  the  Tower,  to  which  he  had  been  confined  from 
his  infancy  bv  the  jealousy  of  his  father  aud  brother) ; aud  failing  in  that, 
the  conspirators  resolved  that  he,  in  defiance  of  tho  Queen's  authority,  should 
marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  repair  with  her  to  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall, where  the  inhabitants  were  devoted  to  his  family ; and  where  he  would 
find  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  many  other  Lords  ready 
to  join  his  standard.  These  and  other  plans  were  suggested  and  discussed, 
but  Courtenay,  though  ambitious,  was  timid  and  cautious,  and  all  their 
attempts  failed.  Of  the  participation  in  the  treason  of  the  insurgents  of  tho 
Princess  Elizabeth,  there  could  hardly  exist  a doubt ; and  for  several  weeks 
Ilenard,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  endeavoured  to  extort  the  Queen's  consent 
that  the  Princess  should  be  condemned,  and  sent  to  the  scaffold.  She  was  a 
competitor  for  the  crown,  he  argued ; she  had  accepted  the  offer  of  the  rebels, 
aud  ought  to  suffer  tho  penalty  of  her  treason.  However,  that  Queen,  to 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  apply  tho  opprobrious  epithet  of  “ bloody,"  dis- 
regarded these  and  other  well-founded  arguments,  and  contented  herself  by 
proposing  to  her  council  that  some  one  of  her  Lords  should  take  charge  of 
the  Princess  in  a private  house  in  the  country ; but  no  man  being  found 
willing  to  incur  the  responsibility,  she  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards 
to  Woodstock.  Some  of  tho  loaders  of  this  rebellion,  including  Wyat,  were 
condemned  and  executed ; others  obtained  pardon,  and  out  of  400  taken  in 
the  act  of  rebellion,  but  sixty  suffered  the  pcualty  of  their  crime.  A learned 
and  impartial  historian  justly  obsorves,  that  if  on  this  occasion  sixty  of  the 
insurgents  were  sacrificed  to  the  justice  and  resentment  of  Mary,  we  shall 
find  in  the  next  reign,  that  after  a rebellion  of  a less  formidable  aspect, 
some  hundreds  of  victims  were  required  to  appease  the  offended  Majesty  of 
her  sister.  And  if  we  look  at  the  conduct  of  government  after  the  rebellions 
of  1715  and  1745,  we  shall  not  find  that  the  praise  of  superior  lenity  is  due 
to  more  modem  times. 
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During  the  insurrection  referred  to  (which  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
county  of  Kent)  a party  of  the  insurgents  attempted,  by  stratagem,  to  take 
the  castle  of  Scarborough,  which  at  the  time  was  but  slightly  garrisoned. 
Mr.  Thomas  Stafford,  second  son  of  Lord  Stafford,  collected  some  fugitives 
in  France,  which  he  disguised  in  the  habits  of  peasants  and  countrymen,  and 
took  with  him  to  Scarborough  on  a market  day,  under  the  most  unsuspicious 
appearances.  Ho,  with  about  tliirty  of  his  little  troop,  strolled  into  the 
castle,  at  intervals,  with  a careless  air,  apparently  to  gratify  their  curiosity. 
Embracing  a favourable  opportunity,  they,  at  tho  same  moment,  secured  the 
different  sentinels,  took  possession  of  the  gate,  and  admitted  their  remaining 
companions,  who,  under  the  exterior  garb  of  countrymen,  had  concealed 
arms.  They  retained  possession  of  the  castle,  however,  but  for  three  days, 
for  the  Earl  of  Westmorland,  with  a considerable  force,  recovered  it  without 
loss.  Mr.  Stafford  was,  on  account  of  his  quality,  beheaded;  and  three 
other  of  the  leaders,  Strelley,  Bradford,  and  Proctor,  were  hanged  and  quar- 
tered ; hence  the  origin  of  “ A Scarborough  warning ; a word  and  a blow, 
and  the  blow  comes  first." 

On  the  festival  of  St  James,  in  A.  D.  1554,  the  marriage  of  Philip  and 
Mary  was  celebrated,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Winchester,  before  crowds 
of  the  nobility  of  every  part  of  Christendom,  and  with  a magnificence  which 
has  seldom  been  surpassed.*  And  in  the  Parliament  which  assembled  in 
the  same  year  the  Papal  supremacy  was  restored,  and  tho  Church  of  England 
was  re-unitcd  with  that  of  Rome.  The  motion  for  the  re-union  was  carried 
almost  by  acclamation.  The  dissolution  of  this  Parliament  was  followed  by 
an  unexpected  act  of  grace.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  several  members  of 
the  conned  proceeded  to  the  Tower,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
released  the  state  prisoners  still  confined  on  account  of  the  insurrection  of 
Northumberland  and  Wyat. 

From  the  sufferings  of  the  Reformers,  or  the  men  of  the  “ new  learning,” 
in  tho  reign  of  Henry  Vin.,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  they 
would  havo  learned  to  respect  the  rights  of  conscience ; but  experience 
proved  the  contrary.  They  had  no  sooner  obtained  the  nscendancy  during 
the  short  reign  of  Edward,  thnn  they  displayed  the  same  persecuting  spirit 
which  they  had  formerly  condemned. 

Unhappily  this  was  an  ago  of  religious  intolerance,  when  to  punish  the 
professors  of  erroneous  doctrine  was  inculcated  as  a duty,  no  less  by  those 
who  rejected  than  by  those  who  asserted  tho  Papnl  authority ; and  this  is 

• See  a full  description  of  the  ceremony,  in  Rosso,  p.  61. 
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The  Reformed  writers  have  described  in  glowing  colours  the  sufferings,  and 
sought  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  victims  of  persecution  in  this  reign ; 
while  the  Catholics  have  maintained  that  the  reader  should  distrust  tho 
exaggerations  of  men  heated  with  enthusiasm,  and  exasperated  by  oppression. 
The  most  impartial  writers  state  that,  after  expunging  from  the  catalogue  of 
the  martyrs  the  names  of  all  who  were  condemned  as  felons  or  traitors,  or 
who  died  peaceably  in  their  beds,  or  who  survived  the  publication  of  their 
martyrdom,  or  who  would  for  their  heterodoxy  have  been  sent  to  the  stake  by 
Reformed  prelates  themselves,  had  they  been  in  possession  of  the  power,  the 
number  of  persons  that  suffered  for  religious  opiniou  in  the  space  of  four 
years,  was  nearly  200.  And  yet  these  deductions  and  allowances  take  but 
little  from  the  infamy  of  the  measure.  The  persecution  continued  at  intervals 
till  the  death  of  Man-,  which  occurred  in  1558.  Her  successor  on  the  throne 
was  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  another  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  his  second 
wife,  Anne  Bulleyn,  or  Boleyn. 

In  this  reign  the  Protestant  religion  was  re-established,  and  the  Catholics 
again  became  an  object  of  persecution.  Those  who  denied  the  supremacy  of 
the  Queen  suffered  for  it. 

51 r.  Phillips,  in  his  little  work  on  Peterborough  Cathedral,  already  quoted, 
says,  “ We  must  now  say  a few  words  about  this  • Good  Queen  Bess,'  as  her 
fraudulent  historians  call  her.  Indeed  we  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass 
of  shewing  Elizabeth  in  her  true  colours.  It  is  a duty  which  every  writer 
owes  to  the  public.  Be  it  known  then,  that  during  the  reign  of  her  sister 
Mary,  Elizabeth  professed  to  be  a most  zealous  Catholic.  She  attended 
mass,  and  could  count  her  beads  with  tho  rapidity  and  devotion  of  a saint. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  these  outward  appearances,  Queen  Mary  knew  the 
treachery  and  deception  of  her  sister's  heart,  and  was  never  confident  of  her 
actions.  She  long  suspected  her  sister's  conduct,  and  when  dying,  requested 
that  Elizabeth  would  no  longer  deceive  her  as  to  her  real  character.  With  a 
great  oath,  Elizabeth  said,  she  hoped  ‘ the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  her 
up,  if  she  were  not  in  heart  and  soul  a Catholic.’  IS’o  sooner,  however,  was 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  than  she  declared  herself  a Protestant,  and  began  her  reign 
by  dismissing  from  office  all  those  who  were  not  after  her  way  of  thinking. 
It  would  require  too  much  space  to  write  out  a fair  statement  of  Elizabeth's 
character  in  this  work  ; if,  however,  the  blackest  perjury — the  most  base  and 
open  licentiousness* — the  most  horrid  sacrifices  to  tho  Protestant  faith — the 

• There  is  a law  yet  unrepealed  in  the  statute  hook,  which  Elizatioth  caused  to  be 
passed  in  her  reign,  which  enacts,  that  all  her  natural  children  should  be  heirs  to  the 
throne,  by  whomsoever  begotten. 
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tne  oatli  ol  supremacy  (the  administration  of  which  had  hitherto  been  con- 
fined to  persons  seeking  preferment  in  the  church,  or  accepting  office  under 
the  crown)  was  extended  to  others ; and  the  first  refusal  was  made  an  offence 
punishable  by  preinuuire,  and  the  second  by  death,  ns  in  cases  of  treason. 
This  measure,  which  evidently  aimed  at  the  total  extinction  of  the  ancient 
creed,  met  with  considerable  opposition  from  many  Protestants,  who  ques- 
tioned both  its  justice  and  its  policy;  hut  after  a long  struggle  it  was  carried 
by  the  efforts  of  the  ministers ; and  had  its  provisions  been  strictly  carried 
into  execution,  the  scaffolds  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  the  sufferers.  The  convocation,  which  hail  as- 
sembled, according  to  ancient  custom,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Parliament, 
now  drew  up  n new  creed,  cliiefly  founded  upon  that  formerly  published  by 
the  authority  of  Edward  \ I.  This  important  work,  called  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  as  they  now  exist,  received  the  subscriptions  of  the  two  houses  of 
convocation  in  1562.  But  what  a strange  and  inconsistent  being  is  man ! 
The  framers  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  could  not  have  forgotten  the  perse- 
cution of  the  last  reign — many  of  them  having  suffered  imprisonment  or  exile 
for  their  dissent  from  the  established  church ; and  yet,  as  if  they  hail  suc- 
ceeded to  the  infallibility  which  they  condemned,  they  refused  to  others  the 
liberty  of  religious  choice  which  they  had  arrogated  to  themselves.  Instead 
of  considering  the  newly  drawn  up  articles,  as  merely  the  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  the  church,  recently  established  by  law.  they  laboured  to  force 
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attend  at  mass ; and  death,  as  before  stated,  to  deny  that  the  Queen  was  head 
of  the  church.  Challoner’s  list  of  persons  put  to  death  for  the  Catholic 
faith,  between  the  years  1577  and  1001,  contains  the  names  of  thirty-three 
priests  and  eighteen  of  the  laity,  who  suffered  in  York. 

But  in  addition  to  the  Catholics,  the  Puritans  (who  derived  their  origin 
from  some  of  the  exiled  ministers,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  had  im- 
bibed the  opinions  of  Calvin)  were  n perpetual  cause  of  disquietude  to  the 
Queen.  They  approved  of  much  that  had  been  done,  and  urged  her  to  a 
further  reformation.  They  objected  to  the  superiority  of  the  Bishops,  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  episcopal  courts ; to  the  repetition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
to  the  responses  of  the  people,  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  administration 
of  baptism,  to  the  ring  and  the  words  of  tko  contract  in  that  of  marriage,  to 
tin!  observance  of  festivals,  the  chant  of  the  psalms,  the  use  of  musical 
instruments  in  churches,  and  to  the  habits,  “ the  very  livery  of  the  beast,” 
worn  by  the  ministers  during  the  celebration  of  divine  service.*  The  Queen, 
who  had  a rooted  antipathy  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans,  nnd  an 
insuperable  jealousy  of  all  their  proceedings,  erected  a tribunal,  called  the 
High  Commission  Court,  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring,  on  the  oath  of  the 
person  accused,  and  on  the  oaths  of  witnesses,  of  all  heretical,  erroneous,  and 
dangerous  opinions,  Ax.  Catholics  and  Puritans  alike  felt  the  vengeance  of 
this  tribunal ; many  of  the  Puritan  clergy  being  imprisoned  and  suspended. 
In  1571,  not  fewer  than  seven  bills  for  a further  reformation,  were  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  To  the  Queen  such  conduct  appeared  an  act 
of  high  treason  against  her  supremacy ; and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment the  Lord  Keeper,  by  her  command,  informed  the  Puritans,  that  she 
“ did  utterly  disallow  and  condemn  their  folly,  in  meddling  with  things  not 
appertaining  to  them,  nor  within  the  capacity  of  their  understandings."! 

A slight  glance  at  the  ovents  of  tills  reign  reveals  to  us,  that  the  subjects 
of  the  Queen  were  required  to  submit  to  the  superior  judgment  of  their 
Sovereign,  and  to  practice  that  religious  worship  which  she  practised.  Every 
other  form  of  service,  whether  it  were*  that  of  Geneva,  in  its  evangelical 
purity,  or  the  mass,  with  its  supposed  idolatry,  was  strictly  forbidden,  and 
both  the  Catholic  and  the  Puritan  were  raado  liable  to  the  severest  penalties 
if  they  presumed  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences. But  the  experience  of  ages  has  shown  that  religious  opinions  are 
not  to  be  eradicated  by  severities. 

In  15041,  the  Catholics  made  a fruitless  attempt  in  the  north  to  restore 
• Neal's  Puritans,  o.  4,  5.  + D'Ewes's  Journal,  101,  177. 
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their  religion  by  assembling,  to  the  number  of  1,000  horse  and  4,000  foot, 
under  the  command  of  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Charles 
Neville,  Earl  of  Westmorland.  The  first  object  of  the  insurgents  was  to 
release  the  Queen  of  Scots  from  Tetbury,  and  endeavour  to  extort  from 
Elizabeth  a declaration  that  she  (Mary)  was  next  heir  to  the  throne.  The 
proclamations  which  they  published,  stated  that  they  did  not  intend  to  attempt 
anything  against  the  Queen,  to  whom  they  avowed  unshaken  allegiance.  Her 
Majesty  is  surrounded,  says  one  of  these  documents,  “ by  divers  newe  set-upp 
nobles,  who  not  onlie  go  aboute  to  overthrow  and  put  down  the  ancient 
nobilitie  of  the  realme,  but  also  have  misused  the  Queue's  Majistie's  owue 
personne,  and  also  have  by  tire  space  of  twelve  yeares  nowe  past  set  upp  and 
mayntayned  a new-found  religion  and  heresie,  contrary  to  God’s  word.” 
Wherefore  they  called  upon  all  true  Englishmen  to  join  with  them  in  their 
attempt  to  restore  the  crown,  the  nobility,  and  the  worship  of  God,  to  their 
former  estate.  “ They  saw  around  them  examples  of  successful  insurrection 
in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,”  writes  Dr.  Lingard.  “ The  Calvinists  of 
Scotland  had  established  their  own  creed  in  defiance  of  all  opposition ; the 
Calvinists  of  France  had  thrice  waged  war  against  their  own  Sovereign ; both 
had  been  aided  with  men  and  money  by  the  Queen  of  England.  If  this  were 
lawful  to  other  religionists,  why  might  not  they  also  draw  the  sword,  and 
claim  the  rights  of  conscience."* 

The  first  meetings  of  the  chief  insurgents  were  held  at  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  near  Topcliffe;  and  they  there  entered  into  a cor- 
respondence with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
obtained  his  promise  of  a reinforcement  of  troops,  and  a supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  Humours  of  the  intended  insurrection  having  gone  abroad, 
the  two  Earls  were  summoned  to  appear  at  court  to  answer  for  their  conduct. 
This  order  from  the  Queen  precipitated  the  rising  before  they  were  fully  pre- 
pared ; for  the  leaders  had  already  proceeded  so  far  in  their  designs,  that  they 
dare  not  trust  themselves  in  the  Queen's  hands.  They  determined  to  begin 
the  insurrection  without  delay ; and  their  first  demonstration  was  made  at 
Durham,  where  they  had  a mass  celebrated  in  the  Cathedral  before  several 
thousand  people,  and  where  they  threw  down  the  communion  table,  and  tore 
the  English  prayer  books  into  pieces.  Thence  they  marched  forward  to 
Staindrop,  Darlington,  Richmond,  and  Ripon,  restoring  the  ancient  service 
in  each  place.  At  the  latter  town  they  assembled  round  the  market  cross  on 
the  lbth  of  November,  and  after  putting  Sir  William  Ingilbv,  who  had  op 

• History  of  England,  vol.  viii.,  p.  40,  fcp.  8vo. 
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posed  them,  to  flight,  they  proceeded  to  Knaresborough  and  Wetherby,  and 
thence  to  Clifford  Moor.  They  then  marched  towards  York,  but  hearing  that 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  then  Lord  President  of  the  North,  was  there  with  5,000 
effective  men,  they  retired  and  laid  siege  to  Barnard  Castle.  That  fortress 
was  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Bowes  and  his  brother,  who,  after  a 
gallant  defence  of  eleven  days,  capitulated  on  condition  that  the  garrison 
should  be  allowed  to  march,  with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  to  York  ; which 
they  accordingly  did.  The  Earl  of  Sussex,  the  Earl  of  liutland,  Lord 
Hunsdon,  William,  Lord  Evers,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  with  their  forces,  to 
the  number  of  7,000,  now  marched  from  York,  against  the  rebels.  On  their 
approach,  the  leaders,  through  fear,  fled  into  Scotland  ; the  insurgents  dis- 
persed, but  most  of  them  were  killed  or  captured  in  their  flight.  The  failure 
of  this  enterprise  involved  many  of  the  conspirators  in  ruin ; and  on  Good 
Friday,  the  27th  of  March,  1570,  Simon  Digby,  of  Aiskew,  and  John  Ful- 
thorpe,  of  Iselbeck,  Esqrs;  also  Robert  Pennyman,  of  Stokesley,  and  Thomas 
Bishop,  Jun.,  of  Pocklington,  gentlemen  (all  of  whom  were  taken,  and  im- 
prisoned in  York  Castle),  were  drawn  to  Knavesmire,  and  there  “ hanged, 
headed,  and  quartered,”  and  their  heads,  with  four  of  their  quarters,  were 
placed  on  the  four  principal  gates  of  the  city,  and  the  other  quarters  were  set 
up  in  different  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Earl  of  Westmorland  found 
means  to  escape  from  Scotland  to  Flanders ; but  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
was  betrayed  and  given  up  by  the  Earl  of  Moreton,  Viceroy  of  Scotland,  and 
Lord  Hunsdon,  Governor  of  Berwick.  He  was  conducted  a prisoner  to 
York,  and  beheaded  on  a scaffold  erected  for  that  purpose,  in  Pavement  in 
that  city,  opposite  the  church  of  St»  Crux,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1572,  and 
his  head  was  set  upon  a liigh  pole  over  Micklegate  Bar,  where  it  remained 
about  two  years.  His  head  appears  not,  however,  to  have  been  taken  down 
by  official  authority ; for,  from  a curious  old  MSS.,  written  about  that  period, 
Allen  quotes  the  following  memorandum,  “ In  the  year  1574,  the  head  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  was  stolen  in  the  night,  from  Micklegate  Bar,  by 
persons  unknown."*  The  Earl  died  avowing  the  Pope's  supremacy,  denying 
that  of  the  Queen,  and  affirming  the  land  to  be  in  a state  of  schism,  and  her 
adherents  no  better  than  heretics.-)  His  body  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Crux,  without  any  memorial,  attended  only  by  two  of  his  men-servants, 
arid  three  women.  This  was  the  last  open  attempt  made  to  restore  the 

• In  the  same  manuscript  it  is  stated  that  during  this  year  a very  considerable  earth- 
quake was  experienced  at  York.  It  further  states  that  about  the  same  time  a prison  was 
erected  on  Ouse  bridge,  in  the  same  city. 

♦ Speed. 


on  the  throne  Man*,  the  Scottish  Queen,  then  a prisoner  in  England. 

During  the  progress  of  this  rebellion,  the  city  of  York  was  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  a siege,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  many  curious  entries  in  the 
Corporation  records.  For  example,  on  the  18th  of  November,  it  is  ordered, 
“ that  the  wardens  do  bring  into  the  eitie  all  sties  and  ladders  that  may  lie 
in  the  suburbs  thereof,  and  the  inhabitants  do  make  their  abode  in  the  eitie 
thys  troblesome  time.”  On  the  21st,  it  is  directed,  “ that  whensoever  any 
alarm  slial  hapen  within  this  eitie,  no  manner  of  men,  women,  ne  childreu 
shall  make  any  showteyng,  crying,  nor  noyse,  but  to  kepe  silens."f  A city 
guard  of  100  men  is  also  spoken  of. 

Tho  many  warm  contests,  with  respect  to  trade  and  commerce,  which  took 
place  between  the  city  of  York  and  the  town  of  Kingston-upou-Hull, — being 
for  inauy  years  rivals  in  this  respect — were  amicably  terminated  by  an  agree- 
ment made  and  entered  into  on  the  28th  of  June,  1577.  On  that  day  articles 
were  agreed  on  between  Hugh  Greaves,  the  then  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  and 
the  citizens  of  the  said  city,  on  the  one  part ; and  John  Thornton,  Mayor  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  and  the  burgesses  of  the  same,  on  tho  other  part ; by 
the  mediation  and  before  the  Hon.  Henry,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  tlm  North.  By  this  agreement  all  differences  and  disputes  l>etwcen 
the  two  parties  finally  terminated. 

In  the  year  1508  an  investigation  into  the  charges  made  against  the  unfor- 
tunate Man'.  Queen  of  Scotland,  was  held  nt  Ynrlr  Kafr,™  mmmi«sirme.ra 
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churches  of  York  were  united.  In  1600  the  city  was  again  visited  with  a 
very  serious  earthquake,  which  greatly  alarmed  the  inhabitants.  On  Thurs- 
day,* the  24tli  of  March,  1608,  Queen  Elizabeth  finished  her  long,  prosperous, 
but  rigorous  and  imperious  reign.  She  died  at  her  Manor  of  Richmond,  in 
Surrey,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age,  and  46th  of  her  reign,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster,  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  where  a stately  monument  is 
erected  to  her  memory.! 

Mary  and  her  sister  Elizabeth — two  zealous  promoters  of  rival  creeds — 
are  dead ; and  here  we  pause  to  ask,  are  the  religions  which  these  two  Queens 
professed,  to  be  charged  with  the  excesses  perpetrated  in  their  reigns?  By 
no  means ! far  from  it  This  would  be  calumny  of  the  blackest  dye.  If  we 
attribute  the  persecutions  in  Mary’s  reign  to  the  spirit  of  Catholicism,  must 
we  not,  by  the  same  rule,  attribute  the  rigorous  and  protracted  persecutions 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  all  the  diabolical  penal  laws,  to  the  spirit  of 
Protestantism?  Assuredly  we  must  But  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
church  equally  deplore  those  direful  persecutions,  and  most  emphatically  and 
unequivocally  condemn  the  laws  which  countenanced  them.  To  what  then 
are  these  persecutions  to  be  attributed?  To  the  impiety  of  the  age,  the 
cruelty  of  individuals,  and  not  to  the  religion  of  our  forefathers,  or  the  spirit 
of  the  reformed  creed.  And  perhaps  the  cause  may  be  discovered  in  the 
fact,  that  the  extirpation  of  erroneous  doctrine  was  inculcated  as  a duty, 
by  the  leaders  of  every  religious  party.  Mary  is  called  “ bloody,"  but  im- 
partial writers  tell  us,  that  she  only  practised  what  the  Reformers  taught ; 
and  that  it  was  her  misfortune,  rather  then  her  fault,  that  she  was  not  more 
enlightened  than  the  wisest  of  her  contemporaries. 

The  successor  of  Elizabeth  was  James  VI.  of  Scotland  (son  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots),  who  became  James  I.  of  England.  That  monarch  visited 
York  in  1603,  on  his  way  from  Scotland  to  London,  to  take  possession  of 
the  crown  of  England,  and  was  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens 
with  great  magnificence,  and  splendid  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  The  fol- 
lowing quaint  account  of  this  monarch's  reception  at  York,  is  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Edward  Howes,  the  continuator  of  Stowe's  Annals. 

• Stowe  observes  that  this  day  or  the  week  was  fatal  to  Kins  Henry  VIII.,  and  all  his 
posterity;  himself,  his  son  Edward,  and  his  daughters  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  having  died 
on  that  day. 

t The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  long  and  prosperous ; and  was  somewhat  conspicuous, 
too,  for  what  Pennant  calls  its  “ romantic  fooleries."  Tilts  and  tournaments  were  the 
delight  of  “ good  Queen  Bess."  “ At  these,  in  her  With  year,”  says  that  author,  " with 
wrinkled  face,  red  perriwig,  little  eyes,  hooked  nose,  skinny  lips,  and  black  teeth,  she 
could  suck  in  the  gross  flatteries  of  her  favoured  courtiers.” 
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from  V\  alworth,  where  the  King  had  lain  the  night  before,  who  with  all  joy 
and  humility  received  his  Majestie,  and  he  rested  there  that  night 

“ The  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Yorke,  upon  certayne  knowledge  of  the 
King’s  journey  into  England,  with  all  diligence  consulted  what  was  fittest  to 
be  done,  for  the  receiving  and  entertayning  so  mighty  and  gracious  a Sove- 
raygne,  as  well  within  the  cittie,  as  at  the  outmost  bounds  thereof:  as  also 
what  further  service,  or  duteous  respect,  they  ought  to  show  his  Majestie 
uppon  so  good  and  memorable  an  occasion  as  now  was  offered  unto  them : 
and  thereupon  they  sent  Robert  Askwith,  Alderman,  unto  Newcastle,  and 
there  in  the  belialfe  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  of  Yorke,  to  make  tender 
of  their  zealous  love  and  dutie,  for  the  which  his  Majestie  gave  them  heartie 
thaukes. 

“And  uppon  Saturday,  the  16th  of  April,  John  Robiusou  and  George 
Bucke,  Sheriffes  of  Yorke,  with  their  white  roddes,  being  accompanied  with 
an  hundred  citizens,  and  threescore  other  esquires,  gentlemen,  and  others, 
the  most  substantial  persons,  being  all  well  mounted,  they  received  the  King 
at  the  east  cud  of  Skip  bridge,  winch  was  the  utmost  boundes  of  the  libertyes 
of  the  cittie  of  \ orke ; and  there  kneeling,  the  Sheriffes  delivered  their  white 
roddes  unto  the  King,  with  acknowledgment  of  their  love  and  allegiance  unto 
his  Majestie,  for  the  which  the  King,  with  cheerfull  countenance,  thanked 
them,  and  gave  them  their  roddes  agavne;  the  which  they  carried  all  the 
way  upright  in  their  handes,  rvding  all  the  wav  next  before  the  sergeant 
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belonged  unto  George,  Earle  of  Cumberland,  who  all  the  while  the  King  was 
in  Yorke,  bare  the  sworde,  for  so  the  King  willed,  and  for  that  purpose  sent 
Syr  Thomas  Challeuor  agayue  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  bare 
the  great  mace  of  the  cittie,  going  always  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Earle. 

"And  when  the  King  came  to  the  cittie,  which  was  well  prepared  to  give  his 
Highness  and  his  royal  traine  entertainment,  then  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  the 
twelve  Aldermen  in  their  scarlet  robes,  and  the  foure-and-twentye  in  crimson 
gownes,  accompanied  with  many  others  of  the  gravest  menne,  met  the  King 
at  Micklegate  Bar,  his  Majestie  going  betweene  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and 
Lord  Hume ; and  when  the  King  came  near  to  the  scaffold  where  the  Lord 
Mayor,  with  the  Recorder,  the  twelve  Aldermen,  and  the  foure-and-twentye, 
were  all  kneeling,  the  Lord  Mayor  said,  ‘Most  high  and  mightie  Prince,  I 
and  my  brethren  do  most  heartilie  Wellcome  your  Majestie  to  your  Highness' 
cittie,  and,  in  token  of  our  duties,  I deliver  unto  your  Majestie  all  my  au- 
thoritie  of  this  your  Highness’  cittie,'  and  then  rose  uppe  and  kissed  the 
sworde,  and  delivered  it  into  the  King's  hand,  and  the  King  gave  it  to  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  who,  according  to  the  King's  appointment,  delivered  it 
unto  the  Earle  of  Cumberland,  to  bear  before  his  Majestie. 

" The  Lord  Mayor  also  delivered  up  the  keycs  of  the  cittie,  which  the 
Lord  Hume  received  and  carried  them  to  the  manor.  And  when  the  Re- 
corder had  ended  his  grave  oration  on  behalfe  of  the  cittie,  then  the  Lord 
Mayor,  as  the  King  commanded,  took  horse,  and  bare  the  cittie  mace,  ryding 
on  the  left  hande  of  the  Earle  of  Cumberland,  who  bore  the  sword  of  the  cittie, 
and  so  attended  his  Majestie  to  St  Peter's  church,  and  was  there  royally 
received  by  the  Deans,  Prebends,  and  the  whole  quyer  of  singing  menne  of 
that  Cathedral  church  in  their  richest  copes.  At  the  entrance  into  the 
church,  the  Dean  made  a learned  oration  in  Latin,  which  ended,  the  King 
ascended  the  quyer.  The  canape  was  supported  by  six  Lordes,  and  was 
placed  in  a throne  prepared  for  his  Majestie,  and  during  divine  sendee  there 
came  three  sergeants  at  armes  with  their  maces,  pressing  to  stand  by  the 
throne,  but  the  Earle  of  Cumberland  put  them  down,  saying,  that  place,  for 
that  tyme,  belonged  to  hym  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  not  to  them. 

“ Divine  service  being  ended,  the  King  returned  in  the  same  royal  manner 
he  came ; the  catiapa  being  carried  over  him  into  the  manor  of  St.  Maryes, 
where  the  Lord  Burleigh  and  council  gave  their  attendance,  and  received  his 
Majestie,  where  Dr.  Bennet  having  ended  his  eloquent  oration,  the  King 
went  into  his  chamber,  the  sworde  and  mace  being  there  borne  by  the  Earle 
and  Lord  Mayor,  who  left  the  sworde  and  mace  there  that  night;  and  when 
the  Lord  Mayor  was  to  depart,  the  Lord  Hume  delivered  him  agayne  the 
keyes  of  the  cittie. 
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, -*‘051,  i«gii  aua  imgutie  rrince,  1 and  my  brethren, 
and  all  the  whole  commonaltie  of  this  your  Highnesse  cittie,  present  unto 
your  most  excellent  Majestic  this  cuppe  and  golde,  in  token  of  the  dutifull 
affection  wee  bear  your  Highnesse  in  our  hearts,  most  humbly  beseeching 
your  Highnesse  favourable  acceptance  thereof,  and  your  most  gracious  favour 
to  this  your  Highnesse  cittie  of  \ ork the  which  his  Majestic  graciously 
accepted,  and  suyde  unto  them,  ‘ God  will  bless  you  the  better  for  your  good 
will  towards  your  King.  I he  Lord  Mayor  humbly  liesought  the  King  to 
dine  with  him  the  next  1 uesdai ; the  King  answered,  he  should  ride  thence 
before  that  time,  but  he  would  break  his  fast  with  him  in  the  next  morning. 

“ This  Suudni  the  King  went  to  the  Minster,  and  heard  u sermon,  made 
by  the  Dean,*  who  was  Bishop  of  Limerick,  in  Ireland.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Sheriffes,  and  foure  and  twentye  attended  upon  the  King,  the 
Karlc  still  bearing  the  sworde,  the  Lord  Mayor  the  mace,  and  the  Sheriffes 
bearing  up  their  roddes,  as  well  within  the  church  as  in  the  streets,  marchiug 
before  the  King  unto  the  manor.  The  next  day  being  Mondai,  at  nine 
o clock,  the  Lord  Mayor  came  to  the  manor,  being  accompanied  and  attended 
by  the  Recorder,  Aldermen,  und  foure  and  twentye,  and  others,  and  attended 
there ; and  at  ten  of  tho  clock,  the  King,  with  his  royal  traiue,  went  to  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  house,  and  there  dined ; after  dinner  the  King  walked  to  tho 
Dean  s house,  and  was  there  entertayned  with  a banquette,  at  the  deancrie ; 
the  King  took  horse,  and  passed  through  the  cittie  forth  at  Micklegate  towards 
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the  King  pulling  off  his  glove,  took  the  Mayor  by  the  hande,  and  gave  him 
thankes,  and  so  rode  towards  Grimstone,  being  attended  by  the  Shcriffes  to 
the  middle  of  Tadeaster  bridge,  being  the  utmost  bounds  of  their  liberties. 
The  next  day  the  Lord  Mayor,  according  as  he  was  commanded  by  a noble- 
man, came  the  next  morning  unto  the  court  at  Grimstone,  accompanied  by 
the  Recorder,  and  foure  of  his  brethren,  viz. — William  Robinson,  James 
Birkbie,  William  Greenburie,  and  Robert  Askwith,  and  certain  chief  officers 
of  the  cittie;  and  when  his  Majestie  understood  of  their  coming,  he  willed 
that  the  Mayor,  and  Master  Robinson,  and  Master  Birkbie  should  be  brought 
up  into  his  bed-chamber ; and  the  King  saide,  ‘ My  Lord  Mayor,  our  mean- 
ing was  to  have  bestowed  upon  you  a knighthood  in  your  own  house,  but  the 
companie  being  so  great,  we  rather  thought  it  good  to  have  you  here and 
then  his  Majestie  knighted  the  Lord  Mayor,*  for  which  honour  the  Lord 
Mayor  gave  his  Majestic  most  humble  and  heartie  thankes,  and  returned.-’ 

Hildyard,  in  his  Antiquities  of  York,  tells  us  that  the  King  was  much 
pleased  with  the  loyalty  and  affection  paid  him  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
citizens,  and  that  at  dinner  with  them,  he  expressed  himself  much  in  favour 
of  the  city,  and  promised  that  he,  himself,  would  come  and  be  a burgess 
among  them ; and  that  their  river,  which  was  in  a bad  condition,  should  be 
made  navigable.  From  another  source  we  learn  that  beforo  the  King  left 
York,  he  ordered  all  prisoners  in  the  city  to  be  set  at  liberty,  “ wilful  mur- 
derers, traitors,  and  papists  being  excepted.” 

In  the  June  following,  his  Queen,  and  their  two  eldest  children,  Prince 
Henry,  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  visited  York  on  their  road  from  Edinburgh  to 
London,  and  met  with  a reception  equally  cordial.  The  royal  party  arrived 
in  York  on  the  Whitsun  Eve,  and  on  the  following  Wednesday  departed  for 
Grimston,  Ac.  On  this  occasion  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens  presented  to 
the  Queen  a large  silver  cup,  with  a cover  double  gilt,  weighing  forty-eight 
ounces,  with  eighty  gold  angels  in  it ; to  the  Prince,  a silver  cup,  with  a 
cover  double  gilt,  weighing  twenty  ounces,  and  £20.  in  gold ; and  to  the 
Princess,  a purse  of  twenty  angels  of  gold.  The  King  visited  Pontefract  in 
the  same  year,  when  he  granted  that  honour  and  castle  to  the  Queen,  as  part 
of  her  jointure. 

In  the  second  year  of  this  reign  (1604),  the  plague,  which  the  preceding 
year  had  carried  off  80,578  persons  in  London,  raged  to  an  alarming  extent 
at  York,  no  less  than  3,512  of  the  inhabitants  falling  victims  to  it,  though 
by  the  precautions  used,  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  To  prevent  the  conta- 

• Sir  Robert  Watter. 
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ine  year  xuu#  was  remarKaoie  ior  a severe  irosi,  dv  wmcn  uie  nver  wuae 
became  almost  a solid  body  of  ice.  Various  sports  were  practised  on  it ; and 
Drake  says  that  a horse  race  was  run  on  it  from  the  tower  at  Mary  gate  end, 
under  the  great  arch  of  the  bridge,  to  the  crane  at  Skeldergate  postern. 
Seven  years  afterwards,  there  was  so  heavy  a fall  of  snow  in  the  month  of 
January,  during  a frost  of  about  eleven  weeks,  that  when  it  was  dissolved 
by  a thaw,  the  Ouse  overflowed  its  hanks,  and  covered  North  Street  and 
Skeldergate,  so  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  leave  their  houses.  This 
inundation  lasted  ten  days,  and  destroyed  many  bridges.  It  being  the  assize 
week,  four  boats  were  employed  at  the  end  of  Ouse  bridge  to  carry  passengers 
across  the  river ; and  the  same  number  were  engaged  in  Walmgate  to  ferry 
over  the  Foss.  A drought  succeeded,  which  continued  till  August  following, 
and  caused  a great  scarcity  of  hay,  beans,  and  barley. 

In  1017  (August  10th),  King  James,  with  his  nobles  and  Knights,  both 
English  and  Scotch,  visited  York,  on  his  progress  to  Scotland.  The  Sheriffs 
of  the  city,  clad  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  and  attended  by  100  young  citizens 
on  horseback,  met  his  Majesty  on  Tadcaster  bridge,  and  escorted  him  to 
Micklegate  Bar,  where  he  was  received  and  welcomed  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  commonalty,  with  the  usual  formalities ; and  a silver  cup, 
value  £30.  5s.  7d.,  was  presented  to  him,  and  an  elegant  purse,  of  the  value 
of  £3.,  containing  100  double  sovereigns.  The  Recorder  delivered  a long 
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admired.  The  following  day  his  Majesty  rode  through  the.  city,  with  all  his 
train,  to  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  at  Bisliopthorpe,  where  he  dined  with 
Tobias  Matthew,  the  Archbishop.  After  attending  diviue  service  in  the 
Cathedral  on  Sunday,  which  was  the  13th,  “ this  sayacioux  Prince,  the  Solo- 
mon of  the  North,  touched  about  seventy  persons  aftlicted  with  the  King's 
Evil.”  That  day  he,  and  his  whole  court,  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
after  dinner  he  knighted  the  Mayor,*  and  Setjeant  Hutton,  the  Recorder. 
Next  day  the  King  rode  to  Sheriff  Hutton  Park,  and  there  knighted  several 
gentlemen.  On  Tuesday,  the  loth  of  August,  Ur.  Hodgeson,  Chancellor  of 
the  Church,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Majesty,  preached  before  him  at  the  Manor 
Palace ; and  after  sermon  the  King  departed  for  Ripon,  where  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a gilt  bowl,  and  a pair  of  Ripon  spurs,  which  cost  five  pounds. 
On  the  18th  of  April  he  slept  at  Aske  Hall,  the  seat  of  T.  Bower,  Esq.,  whom 
ho  subsequently  knighted  at  Durham.  In  March,  1835,  James  was  seized 
with  illness ; his  indisposition  was  at  first  considered  a tertian  ague ; after- 
wards the  gout  in  the  stomach ; but  whatever  was  its  real  nature,  under  his 
obstinacy  in  refusing  medicine,  and  the  hesitation  or  ignorance  of  his  physi- 
cians, it  proved  fatal,  for  he  died  on  the  37th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  50ili 
year  of  his  age ; after  a reign  of  twenty-two  years  over  England,  and  over 
Scotland  almost  the  whole  of  his  life.  Of  his  seven  children,  two  only  sur- 
vived him ; Charles,  his  successor  on  the  throne,  and  Elizabeth,  the  titular 
Queen  of  Bohemia. 

“ James,"  writes  Dr.  Lingard,  “ though  an  able  man,  was  a weak  monarch. 
His  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  soundness  of  judgment,  were  marred  by 
his  credulity  and  partialities,  his  childish  fears,  and  habit  of  vaccillation. 
Eminently  qualified  to  advise  as  a counsellor,  he  wanted  tho  spirit  and  reso- 
lution to  act  os  a Sovereign.  His  discourse  teemed  with  maxims  of  political 
wisdom,  his  conduct  frequently  bore  the  impress  of  political  imbecility.  If, 
in  the  language  of  his  flatterers,  he  was  the  British  Solomon ; in  the  opinion 
of  less  interested  observers,  he  merited  the  appellation  given  to  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Sully,  that  of  the  wisest  fool  in  Europe." f 

Charles  I.  ascended  the  throne  when  he  was  in  his  35th  year,  and  his 
disastrous  reign  will,  through  all  time,  occupy  a distinguished  place  in  tho 
annals  of  England.  Every  part  of  the  kingdom  was  agitated  by  that  mighty 
collision  which  arose  between  the  monarchial  and  democratic  branches  of  the 
legislature ; but  in  the  county  of  York  the  shock  was  felt  with  greater  violenco 
than  in  any  other  county  in  Great  Britain.  Yorkshire  was  indeed  shook  to 

• Sir  Robert  Ask  with.  t History  of  England,  vol.  ix.,  p.  232,  Fcp.  8vo. 
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II.,  is  a study  in  itself  well  deserving  of  attention. 

A recent  writer,  in  referring  to  the  county  of  York  as  being  the  scene  of 
numerous  military  encounters  from  the  earliest  ages,  says,  “It  was  in  \ork- 
shire  where  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the  aboriginal  Britons  dwelt ; where 
the  Homans  displayed  their  grandeur,  and  had  their  favourite  station ; where 
the  Saxons  first  exhibited  their  valour  against  the  Piets  and  Scots ; where 
the  roving  Danes  first  gained  a permanent  establishment ; and  where  the 
northmen  sustained  their  greatest  reverse,  at  Stamford  Bridge.  The  Scot- 
tish invaders  never  sustained  a more  complete  defeat  than  at  Standard  Hill. 
A more  bloody  battle  never  took  place  in  England  than  that  of  Towton  Field. 
Yet  all  these  sink  into  insignificance,  in  their  causes  and  consequences,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Marstou  Moor.”# 

Entering  upon  the  stage  of  action  inexperienced  and  impolitic,  at  a period 
too  in  many  respects  highly  unfavourable,  Charles  had  difficulties  of  no 
ordinary  character  to  eueounter;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  few  monarchs 
ever  came  to  the  crown  of  England  with  a greater  variety  of  favourable 
circumstances,  in  some  respects,  than  he  did.  He  saw  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  a flourishing  kingdom — his  right  to  that  kingdom  undisputed — 
and  strengthened  by  the  alliance  of  the  French  King,  whose  sister  ho 
had  recently  married.  But  these  circumstances  were  of  little  avail  in  the 
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supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war  of  the  Palatinate;  but  his  request  was 
answered  with  a petition  for  an  enquiry  into  the  grievances  of  the  nation  : 
and  instead  of  granting  the  sums  required,  they  employed  their  time  in  dis- 
putations and  disagreeable  complaints.  To  Charles  those  objections  did  not 
apply,  which  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  pecuniary  demands  of  the  late 
monarch.  It  could  not  be  said  of  him  that  he  had  wantonly  plunged  himself 
into  debt,  or  that  he  had  squandered  among  his  minions  the  revenues  of  the 
crown.  The  money  which  he  solicited  was  required  to  carry  into  execution 
the  vote  of  the  last  Parliament ; and  those  who  advised  the  war,  could  not 
reasonably  refuse  the  funds  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  that  war.  In 
the  Uouse  of  Peers  many  of  the  Lords,  though  not  formally  opposed  to  the 
court,  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  ascendancy  of  George  Villi  ere,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  they  were  ready  to  vote  for  any  measure,  which,  by  em- 
barrassing the  government,  might  precipitate  the  fall  of  the  favourite.  In 
the  Commons  the  Puritans  formed  a most  powerful  phalanx.  Austere  to 
themselves,  intolerant  to  others,  they  sought  to  reform  both  church  and  shite, 
according  to  their  peculiar  notions  of  scriptural  doctrine  and  scriptural  prac 
ticc.  The  spirit  of  liberty,  too,  had  been  diffusing  itself  widely  amongst  the 
people,  who,  by  consequence,  were  determined  to  oppose  the  ancient,  and,  in 
many  instances,  exorbitant  claims  of  their  monarchs  ; and  the  principles  of 
freedom,  which  they  had  boon  imbibing,  would  no  longer  allow  them  to  bo 
governed  by  precedents  that  had  their  origin  in  the  times  of  ignorance  and 
slavery.  Such  was  tho  state  and  temper  of  the  public  mind  when  Charles 
met  his  first  Parliament ; which  assembly  he  thought  proper  to  dissolve  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  their  intention  of  refusiug  his  just  demands. 

He  then  issued  a commission  to  raise  money  by  borrowing  of  such  per- 
sons as  were  able  to  lend ; and  privy  seals  were  issued  out  to  all  persons 
of  substance.  The  Commissioners  (who  were  noblemen)  appointed  to  collect 
the  loan,  visited  the  various  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  at  the  town  halls,  or 
other  public  buildings  of  each  place,  called  the  opulent  inhabitants  before 
them,  and  read  the  commission  to  them,  setting  forth  the  reasons  which  the 
King  alleged  for  requiring  tho  loan.  The  Commissioners  then  took  the 
names  of  the  parties,  with  the  amount  of  their  subscription,  or  sum  imposed 
upon  them,  together  with  the  names  of  those  who  exhibited  a disposition  to 
excuse  the  payment  of  the  sums  imposed.  In  man}’  places  the  loan  was 
reluctantly  complied  with,  and  occasioned  considerable  disgust,  for  though 
tlie  proceeding  was  authorized  by  many  precedents,  it  was  not  less  a grievance. 
At  that  period  the  payment  of  all  fees  and  salaries  was  suspended ; and  to 
such  a state  of  destitution  was  the  royal  household  reduced,  that,  to  procure 
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with  the  penal  laws  enacted  against  them,  for  stipulated  sums  of  mouey-t 
At  that  time  the  Corporations  of  the  maritime  towns  received  orders  to  pro- 
vide a certain  number  of  armed  vessels,  in  order  to  equip  a fleet.  Many  of 
the  seaports  complied  with  this  request  with  great  reluctance;  and  the  fleet 
thus  collected,  and  which  consisted  of  about  100  ships,  having  on  board 
7000  soldiers,  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  7th  of  June,  1637.  But  instead 
of  being  sent  against  the  King  of  Spain,  to  the  surprise  of  almost  all  his 
subjects,  the  King  now  resolving  with  a rupture  with  France,  sent  the  tleet, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  on  a fruitless  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  La  Rochelle,  a maritime  town  in  that  kingdom. 

In  the  third  year  of  this  reign,  the  Lord  Lieutenants  of  all  the  counties  of 
England  had  orders  to  put  each  province  and  district  into  a posture  of 
defence ; also  to  be  careful  that  the  trained  bands  (a  species  of  militia)  were 
perfectly  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms ; and  to  see  that  all  able  men,  from 
sixteen  to  sixty  years  of  age,  were  enrolled,  that  on  any  sudden  occasion,  such 
levies  might  be  made  of  them  as  should  be  required.  They  were  likewise  to 
take  special  care  that  every  county  provided  its  share  of  powder,  ball,  match, 
lead,  Ac.,  and  to  put  them  into  magazines  for  the  use  of  their  respective 
counties  and  Coqiorations  to  lie  ready  whenever  they  were  called  for. 

Soon  after  this  the  King  and  the  Lords  of  his  Privv  Council  received  in- 
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averred  that  he  considered  the  Duke  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and,  as  such, 
deserving  to  suffer. 

A tax,  called  tonnage  and  poundage,  was  now  levied  by  the  King,  on  all 
merchant  ships  and  goods,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  as  a right 
belonging  to  the  Crown.  In  London,  where  the  spirit  of  resistance  had 
already  risen  to  a considerable  height,  many  of  the  merchants  refused  to  pay 
this  tax,  alleging  that  it  could  only  be  granted  by  the  Parliament.  For  per- 
sisting in  this  refusal,  somo  merchants  had  their  goods  seized  by  the  officers 
of  the  King’s  customs,  and  were  themselves  thrown  into  prison.  The  contest 
between  privilege  nnd  prerogative  was  now  carried  on  with  great  acrimony. 
The  Parliament,  on  its  being  assembled,  warmly  remonstrated  against  the 
King's  proceedings,  and  voted  the  following  protestation  : — That  whosoever 
should  bring  in  innovation  of  religion,  popery,  or  arminianism,  and  any  that 
should  advise  the  taking  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  granted  by  Parliament, 
or  that  should  pay  the  same,  shall  be  accounted  enemies  to  the  kingdom. 
This  protestation  was  made  on  the  last  day  of  their  sitting,  and  whilst  it 
was  being  voted  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  locked,  and  the 
Speaker  was  forcibly  held  in  his  chair.  During  this  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding the  King  had  come  to  the  upper  house.  Ho  sent  for  the  seijeant- 
at-arms,  who  was  not  permitted  to  obey ; ho  then  ordered  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod  to  deliver  a message  from  his  own  mouth ; nnd  that  officer  having 
been  refused  permission  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons,  was  commanded  by 
the  King  to  break  open  the  door ; but  at  that  very  moment  the  Commons 
adjourned  to  the  10th  of  March.  The  King,  incensed  at  these  proceedings, 
ordered  the  arrest  of  several  of  the  most  violent  of  the  opposition  members, 
and  dissolved  the  Parliament  without  sending  for  the  Commons.  The 
opponents  of  the  King  now  charged  him,  his  ministers,  and  judges,  with  a 
design  to  trample  under  foot  the  liberties  of  the  people ; and  Charles  was 
firmly  convinced  that  they  had  conspired  to  despoil  him  of  the  rightful 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  The  Parliament  had  disobeyed,  thwarted,  and 
insulted  him  repeatedly,  so  he  resolved  to  govern  for  the  future  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Parliament.  And  this  intention  he  announced  by  pro- 
clamation. “We  have  showed,”  he  said,  “by  our  frequent  meeting  our 
people,  our  love  to  the  use  of  Parliaments ; yet  the  late  abuse  having  for  the 
present  driven  us  unwillingly  out  of  that  course,  we  shall  account  it  pre- 
sumption for  any  to  prescribe  any  time  unto  us  for  Parliaments,  the  calling, 
continuing,  and  dissolving  of  which  is  always  in  our  power,  and  shall  be 
more  inclinable  to  meet  in  Parliament  ogaiu,  when  our  people  shall  see  more 
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to  restore  the  ancient  creed  and  worship ; but  the  charge  was  groundless. 
Those  who  made  it,  in  their  intolerant  zeal,  mistook  moderation  for  apostacy. 
But  Charles  conceived  it  expedient  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  his  enemies ; 
so  he  carefully  excluded  all  English  Catholics  from  tho  Queen’s  chapel  at 
Somerset  House;  he  offered  in  successive  proclamations  a reward  of  £100. 
for  the  apprehension  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  Catholic  Bishop : and  he  repeatedly 
ordered  the  Magistrates,  Judges,  and  Bishops  to  enforce  the  penal  laws 
against  the  priests  and  Jesuits. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1683,  Charles,  in  imitation  of  his  father, 
resolved  to  visit  his  native  country ; more  especially  as  some  of  his  Scotch 
subjects  had  intimated  that  he  thought  their  Crown  not  worth  a journey;  and 
as  he  had  some  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  secret  designs  amongst  them. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a gallant  train  of  English  noblemen ; and  in  his 
progress  to  the  north  he  visited  York,  and  there  received  a loyal  and  cordial 
welcome.  He  was  met  on  the  24th  of  May  on  Tadcaster  bridge  by  the 
Sheriffs,  with  120  attendants,  who  conducted  him  to  the  city.  At  Micklegate 
Bar  the  Lord  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen,  standing  on  a scaffold,  erected 
for  that  purpose,  saluted  him  at  his  entrance,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  his 
knees,  at  the  same  time  delivered  up  the  keys  of  tho  city,  together  with  the 
sword  and  mace.  These,  however,  were  immediately  returned,  and  the  Lord 
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were  presented  to  him.  At  Edinburgh  he  was  solemnly  crownod,  with  every 
appearance  of  affection  and  duty ; and  in  a Parliament  then  held,  though  the 
Scotch  strenuously  defended  the  liberties  of  the  kirk,  yet  they  voted  a supply 
to  Charles,  who,  after  a stay  of  five  weeks  in  Scotland,  returned  to  the  Queen, 
who  then  resided  at  Groeuwich.  During  this  tour  Charles  visited  Pontefract, 
where  he  created  Sir  John  Saville,  knt,  High  Steward  of  the  honour  of  Pon- 
tefract ; and  by  letters  patent  elevated  him  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Saville,  of  Pontefract.  His  son  was  created  Earl  of  Sussex,  but  the 
family  became  extinct  in  his  grandson  James.* 

During  the  six  years  which  followed  his  return  from  Scotland,  England 
appeared  to  enjoy  a calm.  Charles  governed  without  a Parliament;  and  not 
only  took  no  p&ins  to  allay,  but  he  rather  inflamed  that  feverish  irritation 
which  the  illegality  of  his  post  conduct  had  excited  in  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects. Nor  was  he  ignorant  of  their  dissatisfaction ; no,  he  saw  it,  and 
despised  it ; and  believing  firmly  in  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  he  doubted 
not  that  he  would  be  able  to  bear  down  the  force  of  public  opinion  by  tho 
mere  weight  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

About  the  year  1035,  the  coasts  of  England  were  very  much  infested  by 
pirates  from  different  parts,  including  the  Dunkirkers,  and  some  even  from 
Sallee  and  Algiers,  who,  every  summer,  committed  great  depredations,  seizing 
ships,  carrying  off  prisoners,  and  injuring  the  trado  of  the  nation.  Tho 
Dutch  and  French  mariners,  too,  hod  assumed  a right  to  fish  on  our  coasts, 
a proceeding  which  occasioned  much  controversy.  Charles  determined  to  fit 
out  a fleet,  and  end  the  dispute  by  force,  and  for  this  purpose,  and  acting  on 
the  advice  of  his  Attorney-General  Noy,  he  imposed  a tax  upon  his  subjects, 
under  the  denomination  of  Ship-money.  Though  all  the  judges  declared  this 
tax  to  be  customary  and  legal,  yet  the  nation  murmured  at  it,  and  paid  it 
with  reluctance,  considering  it  illegal,  because  it  had  not  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  This  was  the  tax  that  first  roused  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
determined  numbers  to  fix  the  bounds,  both  of  the  King's  prerogative,  and 
their  own  freedom ; and  in  reality  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  King's 
rain.  Aided  with  this  tax,  however,  Charles  fitted  out  a fleet  of  forty  sail  of 
ships,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  and  a squadron  of  twenty 
ships,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex.  This  fleet  very  effectually  scoured  the 
narrow  seas,  and  protected  the  trade  of  England ; and  tho  merchants,  whose 
commercial  interests  had  of  late  so  greatly  suffered,  submitted  to  pay  the  tax 
which  they  disliked. 


• Boothroyd's  History  of  Pontefract,  p.  147. 
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In  1089  the  Scotch  were  in  arms  against  their  Sovereign.  They  had  in 
that  kingdom  long  embraced  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government, 
and  though  Bishops  were  still  continued,  yet  they  were  treated  with  very 
little  respect  or  attention.  James  I.  had  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  im- 
pose Bishops  upon  the  Scots,  hut  died  before  he  could  carry  that  design  into 
actual  execution ; and  Charles,  in  an  unfortunate  hour,  resolved  to  complete 
what  his  father  had  begun.  Whitloeko  tells  us,  that  this  ill-judged  attempt 
to  force  the  rites  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  that  people, 
“ was  the  fountain  from  whence  our  ensuing  troubles  sprung."  The  Scots 
now  entered  into  their  celebrated  League  and  Covenant,  the  great  object  of 
which  was  to  suppress  episcopacy,  and,  if  necessary,  to  resist  the  King's  au- 
thority in  imposing  it  Charles,  looking  upon  this  procedure  as  an  open 
declaration  of  war,  immediately  levied  an  army  of  22,000  men,  and  marched 
on  an  expedition  against  the  insurgents.  He  left  London  on  the  27th,  and 
arrived  at  York  on  the  80th  of  March,  1089,  and  there  he  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  loyalty.  He  was  met  at  Tadcaster  bridge  by  the 
Sheriffs,  who  conducted  him  to  Mieklegate  Bar,  where  the  trained  bands  of 
the  city  and  Aiusty,  clothed  in  buff  coats,  scarlet  breeches,  laced  with  silver, 
russet  boots,  black  caps  and  feathers,  and  amounting  to  about  600  in  number, 
were  drawn  up,  and  fired  a volley  at  his  entrance  into  the  city.  Here  he  was 
received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  the 
Recorder,  on  his  knees,  having  delivered  oue  of  those  fulsome,  flattering  ora- 
tions so  peculiar  to  that  age,  his  Majesty  was  conducted  with  great  pomp 
through  the  city  to  the  Palace  of  the  Manor.  On  the  following  day  (Sunday) 
the  train  bands  formed  a lane,  rank  and  file,  for  the  King  to  pass  through  as 
he  went  to  the  Cathedral ; and  their  appearance  and  conduct  so  gratified 
him,  that  he  distributed  a sum  of  money  amongst  them,  and  also  returned 
them  his  thanks  in  person.* 

York  and  its  vicinity  being  the  principal  rendezvous  for  the  royal  army, 
the  King  spent  nearly  a month  in  that  city.  “ He  went  to  York,"  says 
Guizot,  in  his  History  of  the  English  Revolution,  “ surrounded  with  extraor- 
dinary pomp,  still  infatuated  with  the  irresistible  ascendency  of  royal  majesty, 
and  flattering  himself  that  to  display  it  would  suffice  to  make  the  rebels 
return  to  their  duty.  The  Lords,  and  a crowd  of  gentlemen,  flocked  to  \rork 
as  to  a festival.  The  town  and  camp  presented  the  appearance  of  a court 
and  tournament,  not  at  all  that  of  an  enemy  and  of  war.  Charles’s  vanity 
was  delighted  with  such  display." 

* Drake's  Eboracum,  c.  v.,  p.  137. 
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During  this  visit  the  King  kept  the  festival,  called  Maumlay  Thursday  (the 
Thursday  before  Easter),  in  the  Cathedral,  when  the  Bishop  of  Ely  washed 
the  right  feet  of  thirty-nine  poor  aged  men  in  warm  water,  and  dried  them 
with  a linen  cloth.  Afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  washed  them  over 
again  in  white  wine,  wiped,  and  kissed  them.  This  part  of  the  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  Minster.  His  Majesty  then  gave  to 
each  of  the  poor  men  several  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  including  shoes  and 
stockings,  a wooden  scale  full  of  claret  wine,  a jolo  of  salt  fish,  a jole  of 
salmon,  and  a sixpenny  loaf  of  bread.  lie  also  gave  them  a leathern  purse, 
each  containing  20s.  in  money,  and  in  another  thirty-nine  silver  pennies, 
being  the  number  of  his  own  years.  On  the  following  day  (Good  Friday), 
Drake  tells  us,  that  he  touched  for  the  King's  evil  no  fewer  than  200  persons 
in  the  Minster ; and  “ during  the  tyme  the  King  touched  those  that  had  the 
disease  called  the  evill,”  writes  that  historian,  “were  read  these  words,  ‘They 
shall  lay  their  hands  upon  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover and  during  the 
tyme  the  King  put  about  even-  one  of  their  necks  an  angel  of  gold,  with  a 
white  ribbon,  were  read  these  words,  ‘ That  light  was  the  true  light  which 
lightened)  every  man  which  cometh  into  the  world.’  "*  On  Easter  Monday 
the  King  ordered  £70.  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  four  wards  of  the  city,  to  be 
distributed  amongst  poor  widows ; and  on  the  two  following  days  he  touched 
each  day  100  persons  for  the  evil,  but  with  what  success  tho  historian  very 
discreetly  chooses  not  to  disclose.  During  his  stay  at  York  he  paid  a visit 
to  Hull,  where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  ;f  and  before 
he  left  York  his  Majesty  and  his  whole  court  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  on 
whom,  together  with  the  Recorder,  he  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Having  spent  nearly  a month  in  York,  Charles,  and  his  nobles,  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  proceeded  against  the  Scots.  Had  tho  King,  nt  this  juncture, 
exerted  himself  with  vigour  and  decision  against  the  malcontents,  his  army 
being  superior  to  theirs,  it  is  probable  that  ho  might  have  prevented  many  of 
his  succeeding  misfortunes ; but  instead  of  fighting,  he  unwisely  entered  on 
a treaty  at  Berwick ; and  terms  were  agreed  on,  which  neither  side  cared 
much  to  preserve.  The  Covenanters  swore  obedience  to  him,  but  the  very 
next  year,  when  the  King  had  disbanded  his  forces,  they  raised  the  standard 
of  rebellion,  entered  England  under  the  command  of  General  Leslie  (created 
afterwards  Earl  of  Leven)  and  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  and  proceeding 
to  the  borders  of  Yorkshire,  they  levied  a weekly  contribution  of  £5,600.  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  counties,  and  threatened  soon  to  occupy  the 
city  of  York. 

• Drake’s  Eboracum,  c.  v.,  p.  187.  ♦ See  the  History  of  Hull  at  subsequent  pages. 
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To  arrest  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  the  King  came  in  three  days  from 
London  to  York,  where  ho  was  again  received  with  the  usual  gifts,  speeches, 
and  ceremonies,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  (1640),  he  issued  out  writs  to 
summon  all  the  peers  of  the  realm  to  a great  council  to  be  held  at  York. 
The  royal  army,  commanded  by  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  and  consisting  of  about 
12,000  foot  and  8,000  horse,  arrived  on  the  same  day  that  the  writs  were 
issued  ; and  being  divided  into  divisions,  one  body  was  encamped  in  Clifton 
Fields  and  the  other  in  Bishop  Fields  on  each  side  of  the  Ouse,  nnd  a bridge 
of  boats  was  thrown  over  the  river.  About  60  pieces  of  cannon,  with  182 
waggons  loaded  with  powder  and  ball,  together  with  several  carriages  filled 
with  pick  axes,  spades,  shovels,  Ac.,  were  brought  at  the  same  time  from  the 
magazines  at  Hull.  This  proceeding  naturally  spread  an  alarm  through  the 
country,  that  the  King  intended  to  lay  aside  one  of  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm,  and  to  govern  the  nation  without  a House  of  Commons.  The 
King’s  position  at  this  juncture  was  exceedingly  unpleasant  and  critical. 
Twice  had  the  commons  refused  to  grant  him  supplies  to  carry  out  his  wars. 
Twice  had  he  abruptly  dissolved  that  assembly,  measures  which  greatly  in- 
creased the  discontent  of  the  people.  Ship  money  and  some  other  arbitrary 
taxes  had  been  exacted  with  severity,  and  many  of  his  subjects  made  large 
advances  to  him  from  their  private  fortunes,  and  amongst  this  number  was 
the  celebrated  Earl  of  Strafford,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  North,  who  gave  his 
Majesty  £20,000 ; but  these  resources  were  still  insufficient  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  presumptuous  Scots.  Such  was  the  distressed  condition  in 
which  Charles  found  himself  when  he  returned  to  York  and  called  a general 
council  of  his  nobles ; the  nation  was  discontented,  the  army  discouraged, 
the  treasury  exhausted,  and  every  expedient  for  supply  tried  to  the  uttermost. 
On  the  10th  of  September  the  King  assembled  the  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire, 
and  proposed  their  paying  tho  trained  bands  for  two  months,  to  which  they 
assented.  Petitions  now  poured  in  upon  his  Majesty,  beseeching  him  to 
summon  a Parliament,  and  the  gentry  of  this  county  pressed  the  measure 
upon  him  as  tho  only  means  of  restoring  and  ensuring  a continuance  of 
tranquillity.  On  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  the  great  assembly  of  peers 
met  at  the  Deanery  in  York,  the  hall  of  which  "was  richly  hung  with 
tapestry  for  the  purpose,  and  the  King's  chair  of  state  was  placed  upon  the 
half  pace  of  the  stairs  at  tho  upper  end  of  the  hall."*  In  the  opening  speech 
the  King  announced  liis  intention  to  call  a Parliament  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  and  he  asked  council  at  the  same  time  of  the  peers,  in  what 

* Drake's  Eboraeum,  p.  140. 
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way  to  treat  a petition  for  a redress  of  grievances  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Scotch  invaders,  and  how  his  army  should  be  kept  on  foot  and  main- 
tained until  the  supplies  from  Parliament  might  bo  had  for  that  purpose. 
During  the  sitting  of  tho  council  at  York,  which  continued  till  the  18th  of 
October,  a negotiation  was  entered  into  with  the  Scots,  and  ltipon  was 
appointed  as  the  place  of  conference. 

This  negotiation  was  conducted  by  sixteen  English  peers  and  eight  com- 
missioners appointed  by  tho  Covenanters.  Under  the  pretence  that  this 
conference  would  prevent  them  from  seeking  more  abundant  quarters,  the 
Scots  boldly  demanded  a monthly  subsidy  of  £40,000.  The  English  com- 
missioners, seeing  that  the  King  must  ultimately  yield,  concluded  separate 
bargains — one  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  north,  who,  on  the  faith  of  a solemn 
promise  that  they  should  be  reimbursed  out  of  tho  first  supply  granted  by 
Parliament,  consented  to  raise  the  weekly  sum  of  £5,000.  by  county  rates  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  four  northern  counties ; and  another  with  the  Scots, 
who  engaged,  as  long  as  that  subsidy  were  paid,  to  abstain  from  all  acts  of 
hostility,  and  from  every  species  of  compulsory  demand.  The  treaty  was 
immediately  transferred  to  London,  and  the  King  and  the  peers  also  hastened 
thither,  that  they  might  arrive  in  time  for  the  opening  of  Parliament 

At  this  juncture,  when  tho  accumulated  evils  of  thirty  years  of  misgovern- 
ment  brought  the  kingdom  to  the  verge  of  a great  revolution,  Charles,  on  tho 
8rd  of  November,  1640,  met  that  memorable  assembly,  which  is  called  in 
history  the  Long  Parliament,  and  which  was  speedily  to  contend  with  him 
for  the  sovereign  authority.  Its  first  acts  were  to  oppose  the  King  in  the 
election  of  the  Speaker ; to  vote  down  the  Council  Court  at  York ; and  to 
present  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  President  of  that  court — the 
famous  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  Archbishop  Laud,  the  King's  chief 
advisers ; and  to  pronounce  the  commissions  for  the  levy  of  ship-money,  and 
all  the  proceedings  consequent  on  thoso  commissions,  to  be  illegal.  The 
Scottish  commissioners  were  received  by  the  opponents  of  the  King  as  friends 
and  deliverers ; and  most  of  the  demands  of  the  Covenanters  were  granted ; 
and  while  the  patriots  in  the  House  of  Commons  engaged  to  support  tho 
Scottish  army  during  its  stay,  and  to  supply  it  with  a handsome  gratuity  on 
its  departure,  the  Covenanters  stipulated  to  prolong  the  treaty,  and  to  detain 
their  forces  in  Englaud  till  the  reforms  in  church  and  state,  projected  by  the 
Puritans,  should  be  fully  accomplished.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  Scottish 
commissioners  acted  not  only  in  a political,  but  also  in  a religious  character; 
and  while  they  openly  negotiated  with  tho  King,  they  were  secretly  but 
actively  intriguing  with  the  Puritans,  to  procure  in  England  the  abolition  of 
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the  episcopal,  anil  the  substitution  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government. 

The  House  of  Commons  not  only  refused  to  supply  the  King’s  necessities 
for  the  repression  of  the  insolence  of  his  Scotch  subjects,  but  it  actually  ap- 
proved of  the  conduct  of  the  rebels,  and  voted  two  sums,  one  of  £125,000., 
for  the  charges  of  the  Scottish  army  during  five  months,  and  another  of 
£‘300,000.,  under  the  denomination  of  “ a friendly  relief  for  the  losses  and 
necessities  of  their  brethren  in  Scotland."* 

“The  government,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Charles,  had  assumed  the 
character  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  soon  became  democratical  to  a degree 
incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  Lieutenants  and  Deputy 
Lieutenants  of  counties,  who  had  exercised  powers  for  the  national  defence, 
not  authorized  by  statute,  were  declared  delinquents.  Sheriffs  who  had  been 
employed  to  assess  ship  money,  and  the  jurors  and  officers  of  the  customs, 
who  hod  been  employed  in  levying  tonnage  and  poundage,  as  well  as  the 
holders  of  monopolies  by  patents,  were  brought  under  the  same  vague  charge, 
and  the  latter  were  expelled  from  Parliament,  The  judges  who  had  given 
their  votes  against  Hatnpdeu,  in  the  trial  of  ship-money,  were  accused  before 
the  peers,  and  in  a few  weeks  such  a revolution  was  produced  in  the  govern- 
ment, by  the  House  of  Commons,  seconded  by  the  peers,  that  the  kingly 
(>ower,  which  had  boon  almost  omnipotent,  was  in  danger  of  being  reduced 
to  insignificance.  These  measures  naturally  placed  the  Parliament  at  issue 
with  the  King,  and  the  differences  between  the  conflicting  authorities  con- 
tinued to  increase  during  the  years  1040  and  1041,  till  an  open  rupture 
became  unavoidable."! 

In  the  year  1641  the  King,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Charles  II. ; the  Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine ; the  Duke  of  Lennox ; the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton ; and  several  other  noblemen,  visited  York  on  his  way 
to  Scotland,  where  he  had  summoned  a Parliament  on  the  15th  of  July,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  dispositions  towards  him.  On  the  day  after  his 
arrival  at  York,  he  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor,;  and  knighted  both  him  and 
the  Recorder^  Conceiving  that  his  person  was  in  danger,  the  King  de- 
manded a guard  from  the  freeholders  of  Yorkshire,  for  his  protection,  which 
was  readily  granted. 

The  Commons  hail  already  stripped  him  of  many  of  those  prerogatives 
which  he  had  oppressively  exercised  ; and  the  royal  authority  was  so  reduced, 

• Baillio,  i.,  p.  240.  t Baines's  Gazetteer  of  Yorkshire. 

} Sir  Christopher  Croft.  5 Sir  Robert  Berwick. 
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that  its  total  abolition  seemed  inevitable.  The  King  was  even  deprived  of 
the  power  of  appointing  governors,  generals,  and,  in  short,  whatever  related 
to  the  army ; and  that  they  might  deprive  him  even  of  the  shadow  of  his 
former  authority,  they  demanded  that  the  power  of  raising  the  militia,  and 
the  nomination  of  its  officers,  might  be  vested  in  them.  To  tliis  last  de- 
mand Charles  gave  a peremptory  denial,  and  both  parties  from  this  time 
prepared  for  war. 

Amongst  the  extraordinary  events  which  excited  the  public  mind  at  this 
period,  was  the  commitment  of  twelve  Bishops.  The  populace  having  be- 
come infuriated  against  the  bench  of  Bishops,  frequently  assailed  them  with 
abuse  and  menaces  on  their  way  to  the  house.  On  one  occasion  the  cries  of 
vengeance  in  the  palnce  yard  were  so  loud  and  alarming,  that  the  prelates 
remained  after  the  other  lords,  till  the  darkness  of  the  night  enabled  them  to 
steal  away  to  their  homes,  The  next  day,  Williams,  Arehbishop  of  York, 
prevailed  on  eleven  other  prelates  to  join  with  him  in  a declaration,  which 
was  reAd  in  the  upper  house.  It  stated  that  the  Bishops  could  no  longer, 
without  danger  to  their  lives,  attend  to  their  duty  in  Parliament,  and  that 
they  therefore  protested  against  the  validity  of  any  proceedings  which  might 
be  passed  during  their  absence.  This  protest  was  heard  with  surprise  and 
indignation  To  retire  or  remain  was  at  their  option,  but  to  claim  the  power 
of  suspending  by  their  absence  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  was  deemed  an 
assumption  of  sovereign  authority.  The  lower  house  ridiculously  impeached 
the  twelve  prelates  with  high  treason,  Williams  boldly  professed  his  readiness 
to  meet  the  charge,  but  the  others,  intimidated  by  the  violence  of  the  times, 
apologised  for  their  conduct.  Ten  were  committed  from  the  house  to  the 
Tower,  two,  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Lichfield,  on  account  of  their  age 
and  infirmity,  to  the  usher  of  the  black  rod.* 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  ltU‘2,  the  King  gradually  withdrew  himself 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  first  to  Newmarket,  then  into  the  more 
northern  counties,  and  on  the  18th  of  March  in  the  same  year,  he,  with  his 
son  Prince  Charles,  his  nephew  the  Prince  F.lector,  and  several  noblemen, 
not  without  considerable  risk,  arrived  in  York,  where  most  of  tho  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  north  of  England,  and  many  from  London  and  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  came  to  testify  their  loyalty,  and  offer  him  their 
services.  During  this  stay,  Charles  ordered  his  state  printing  presses  to  be 
erected  in  the  house  of  Sir  H.  Jenkins,  formerly  St.  William’s  College,  in  the 
yard  near  the  Minster.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  Courts  of  Presi- 

• Rushworth,  iv.f  p.  466.  Clarendon,  L,  p.  850. 
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dency,  which  the  Parliament  had  lately  abolished,  York  was  now  the  resort 
of  nobility  and  gentry,  and  it  derived  no  small  degree  of  its  lustre  from  being 
tho  asylum  of  the  legitimate  Sovereign. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  King’s  journey  to  York  was  to  secure 
the  vast  magazines  of  the  fortress  of  Hull,  which  consisted  of  all  the  arms 
and  ammunition  of  the  forces  levied  against  tire  Scots.  With  this  view  he 
sent  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  to  Hull  to  take  possession  of  the  town  in  his 
Majesty’s  name,  but  the  authorities  declined  to  receive  the  Earl.  On  the 
23rd  of  April,  in  the  same  year,  his  Majesty,  attended  by  his  son,  and  a long 
train  of  attendants,  set  out  from  York  for  Hull,  but  Sir  John  Hotham,  the 
governor,  perceiving  that  matters  were  drawing  to  a crisis,  shut  the  gates, 
and  refused  to  admit  him,  though  he  requested  leave  to  enter  with  twenty 
persons  only.*  This  was  the  first  open  act  of  hostility  preluding  that  great 
civil  war,  which,  for  the  space  of  four  years,  desolated  England,  and  brought 
her  monarch  to  the  block.  The  House  of  Commons  then  wrote  letters  to 
many  of  the  corporate  towns,  directing  that  they  should  be  put  in  the  best 
posture  of  defence,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  those  whom  they 
styled  papists,  recusants,  and  disaffected  persons.  These  letters,  in  which 
the  King  was  represented  in  a very  unfavourable  light,  as  though  his  inten- 
tion was  to  subject  the  nation  to  a foreign  power,  threw  the  country  into  the 
utmost  consternation.  The  Parliament  then  pretended  that  they  had  re- 
ceived several  informations  from  abroad,  concerning  a design  to  invade 
England,  and  that  tho  Earl  of  Digby  had  got  together  about  40,000  men  at 
Elsinore,  in  Denmark,  and  a fleet  of  ships  ready  to  convey  them  to  IlulL 
Civil  war  now  seemed  inevitable. 

The  two  houses  voted  a levy  of  10,000  men  in  opposition  to  the  King; 
the  trained  bands  of  London,  under  General  Shippon,  professed  the  strongest 
attachment  to  the  cause ; the  arms  at  Hull  were  removed  to  the  Tower  of 
London;  a forced  loan,  to  bear  interest  at  eight  per  cent.,  and  paid  in  money 
or  plate,  replenished  the  treasury,  and  large  sums  were  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  stores.  The  armies  which  had  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  were  openly  enlisted  by  the  Parliament, 
for  their  own  purposes,  and  the  command  of  them  was  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  who  was  appointed  Lord  General  ;f  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  took 
the  command  of  the  fleet. 

• Seo  the  History  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  at  subsequent  pages  of  this  volume. 

+ The  pay  of  the  soldiers  at  that  time  was  Is.  0d.  per  day  for  tho  infantry;  2s.  Od.  for 
the  cavalry,  viz. — Is.  Id.  for  the  keep  of  tho  horse,  the  rest  for  the  man;  the  Lord 
General  received  £10.,  the  General  of  the  horse,  £0.,  per  day. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  King,  who  remained  at  York,  employed  himself 
with  great  activity  in  rousing  his  adherents  to  arms.  Numbers  of  the 
nobility  gentry,  and  clergy,  with  the  members  of  both  Universities,  lent  him 
money ; and  the  Queen  departed  the  kingdom,  and  sold  the  crown  jewels  in 
Holland  to  purchase  a cargo  of  ammunition.  The  whole  kingdom  was  now 
thrown  into  confusion.  In  every  shire,  almost  in  every  township,  were  per- 
sons raising  men  at  the  same  time  for  the  opposite  parties.  In  the  southern 
counties  tho  interest  of  the  Parliament  was  generally  predominant ; but  the 
King,  however,  mustered  an  army  of  about  4,000  troops,  of  which  about  3,000 
were  foot,  and  1,000  horse.  Negotiations  still  proceeded.  There  were  many 
at  York,  and  in  the  Parliament,  who  still  laboured  hard  to  effect  an  accom- 
modation— for  though  the  King’s  unhappy  predilection  for  arbitrary  power, 
had  raised  him  a host  of  enemies ; his  moral  virtues  had  procured  him  a 
great  body  of  zealous  supporters.  The  Parliament,  in  answer  to  the  King's 
demand  for  a reply  to  certain  proposals,  which  he  had  mado  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  presented  for  his  acceptance  nineteen  articles,  in 
which  the  privileges  of  the  Parliament  so  far  outweighed  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  that  they  were  deemed  wholly  inadmissible: — Should  I grant 
these  demands,  said  the  King,  in  reply,  I may  be  waited  on  bare-headed ; 
I may  have  my  hand  kissed;  the  title  of  Majesty  may  be  continued  to  me; 
and  the  King’s  authority  signified  by  both  Houses,  may  still  be  the  style  of 
your  commands ; I may  have  swords  and  maces  carried  before  me ; and 
please  myself  with  the  signs  of  a crown  and  a sceptre ; but  as  to  true  and 
real  power,  I should  remain  but  the  outside,  but  the  picture,  but  the  sign 
of  a King.* 

Shortly  after  Charles  took  up  his  residence  at  York,  tho  Parliament 
appointed  a commission  to  reside  in  that  city,  to  strengthen  their  party  and 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  King ; and  on  their  passing  an  ordinance  for 
embodying  the  militia,  the  King  ordered  his  friends  to  meet  liim  at  York, 
whither  ho  directed  the  several  courts  to  be  in  future  adjourned.  The  Lord- 
Keeper  Littleton  being  ordered  by  the  Parliament  not  to  issue  the  writs, 
made  his  escape  to  York,  and  bringing  with  him  that  important  mark  of  sove- 
reignty, the  great  seal,  he  joined  the  royal  party,  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
proclaimed  by  the  Parliament  a traitor  and  a felon.  On  the  27tli  of  May, 
1642,  Charles  issued  a proclamation,  dated  from  his  court  at  York,  appointing 
a public  meeting  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  held 
on  Heworth  Moor,  on  tho  3rd  of  June.  At  this  meeting,  at  which  70,000 

• Rushwortb,  iv.,  pp.  722,  736.  Clarendon,  i.,  834,  847. 
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declaration  of  hostilities.  At  Nottingham  the  King  eoultl  muster  no  more 
than  800  men,  but  he  was  shortly  after  at  the  head  of  three  times  that 
number.  From  that  place  he  despatched  to  the  Parliament  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  Sir  John  Colepepper,  and  Sir  William  Uvedale,  with  some 
fresh  propositions  to  incline  them  to  a treaty,  but  in  vain ; and  after  a few 
more  messages  and  answers,  all  hopes  of  peace  entirely  vanished,  and  the 
nation  saw  itself  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  intestine  war,  the  most  direful 
of  national  calamities. 

The  reader  of  English  history  is  aware  that  at  this  stage  of  the  contro- 
versy between  the  King  and  his  opponents,  the  real  liberties  of  the  people 
could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  quarrel.  These  liberties  had 
already  been  established  by  successive  acts  of  the  legislature.  The  dispute 
was  now  confined  to  certain  concessions,  which  the  Parliament  demanded  as 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  those  liberties,  and  which  the  King  refused  as 
subversive  of  the  royal  authority.  The  Parliament  now  possessed  the  con- 
trol of  the  public  money,  the  power  of  impeachment,  and  the  right  of  meeting 
every  third  year;  and  these  powers,  it  was  contended  by  some,  formed  a 
sufficient  barrier  against  the  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign ; 
but  others  insisted  that  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  officers  of  state,  the  councillors,  and  the  judges,  ought  also  to  bo  trans- 
ferred, for  a time  at  least,  to  the  two  houses.  Who  then  were  the  authors  of 
the  civil  war?  is  a question  that  is  often  asked.  That  learned  and  impartial 
historian,  Dr.  Lingard,  says,  in  reply  to  this  question,  “ The  answer  seems 
to  depend  on  the  solution  of  this  other  question — were  additional  securities 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  rights?  If  they  were,  the 
blame  will  belong  to  Charles ; if  not,  it  must  rest  with  his  adversaries."* 

That  there  were  faults  on  both  sides  seems  unquestionable ; and  it  is  to  be 
especially  lamented  that  the  good  sense  of  the  monarch  had  not  taught  him 
to  go  along  with  the  general  feelings  of  his  people ; but  Princes  in  all  ages, 
as  Dr.  Lingard  truly  remarks,  have  been  slow  to  learn  the  important  lesson, 
that  the  influence  of  authority  must  ultimately  bend  to  the  influence  of 
opinion.  “In  most  of  the  conflicts  which  have  divided  nations  against  them- 
selves," says  a distinguished  writer,  “ one  side  or  other  has  been  so  wicked, 
or  both  so  worthless,  or  the  points  at  issue  so  personal  and  valueless,  that  the 
recital  of  their  progress  and  results,  merely  amuses  by  variety  of  incident,  or 
disgusts  by  sameness  of  depravity ; but  in  the  principles  and  fortunes  of  the 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  wo  still  experience  a real  and  vital  concern.  The 

• Lingnrd's  History  of  England,  vol.  x.,  p.  70,  fcp.  8vo. 
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warmth  of  passions,  though  abated,  is  not  extinguished ; we  feel  as  if  our 
own  liberty,  our  own  allegiance,  our  own  honour  and  religion  were  involved 
in  the  dispute.”* 

The  long  and  fruitless  altercations  being  at  an  end,  and  war  being  inevi- 
table, the  Parliament  placed  the  command  of  the  militia,  and  authority  to 
raise  forces  in  every  county,  in  such  hands  as  they  esteemed  trustworthy. 
Each  army  in  its  composition  resembled  the  other.  The  command  of  the 
Royalists  was  entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Lindsey ; and  that  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary forces,  as  wo  have  seen,  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  In  the  meantime,  Sir 
William  Waller  had  reduced  Portsmouth,  while  Essex  concentrated  his  force, 
amounting  to  15,000  men,  in  the  vicinity  of  Northampton.  The  first  pitched 
battle  between  the  adherents  of  the  King  and  Parliament,  was  fought  on  the 
plain  of  Kineton,  near  Edge-bill,  in  Warwickshire,  on  Sunday,  the  23rd  of 
October,  1012,  when  both  armies  claimed  the  honour,  but  neither  reaped  the 
benefit,  of  victory.  Among  the  distinguished  persons  who  took  part  in  this 
bloody  conflict,  were  the  King,  Prince  Rupert,  Earl  of  Lindsey,  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  Lords  Saye,  Digby,  Roberts,  Carnarvon,  Brooks,  Byron,  Wharton, 
Wilmot,  Mandeville,  Fielding,  Willoughby,  Goring,  Ac.:  Sirs  W.  Fairfax, 
John  Meldrum,  Philip  Stapleton,  James  Ramsay,  W.  Balfore,  Jacob  Astley, 
Edward  Veraey,  George  Lisle,  William  Constable,  Ac. ; Hampden,  Holies, 
Ballard,  Grantham,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  Oliver  Cromwell.  The 
Earl  of  Lindsey  was  slain,  fighting  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  men.  This 
brave  old  General’s  prayer,  before  the  advance  to  the  conflict,  is  said  to  have 
been  as  follows : — “ O Lord,  thou  knowest  how  busy  I must  be  this  day  ; if 
I forget  thee,  do  not  thou  forget  me.  March  on  boys !” 

Essex  withdrew  to  Warwick,  and  thence  to  Coventry ; and  Charles,  having 
compelled  the  garrison  of  Banbury  to  surrender,  marched  onwards  to  the  city 
of  Oxford.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  even  a passing  notice 
of  the  battles  which  took  place  in  several  of  the  southern  counties ; we  must 
therefore  confine  our  remarks  to  the  proceedings  which  occurred  in  the  dis- 
trict to  which  this  volume  is  devoted.  Alas!  that  the  fair  plains  of  this  fino 
county  should  be  again  the  scene  of  bloody  strife  between  Englishmen  only  ; 
that  her  fertilo  fields  should  be  once  more  deluged  with  the  blood  of  thou- 
sands of  its  best  nobles  and  hardiest  sons. 

The  minority  of  the  northern  nobles  were  attached  to  the  King's  party, 
and  probably  Ferdinando,  Lord  Fairfax,  was  the  most  powerful  adherent  of 
the  Parliament  in  those  parts.  Accordingly,  he  received  their  commission 
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(still  running  in  tbe  King's  name)  to  be  General  of  tbe  forces  in  the  north, 
and  his  son,  Sir  Thomas,  was  appointed  General  of  horse  under  him.  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  a never-tiring  zeal 
for  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  performed  his  first  exploit  in  the 
autumn  of  1612,  by  driving  a small  detachment  of  Royalists  from  Bradford 
to  Leeds,  whither,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  llotham,  he  marched  a few 
days  after,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire  upon  York.  The  great  strength 
of  the  Parliamentarians  lay  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  the  West 
Riding,  and  the  chief  supplies  of  their  army  were  drawn  from  that  district ; 
and  that  army  haviug  increased,  1,000  men  were  marched  to  Tadcaster 
and  Wetherby  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Wharfe,  and  thus  protect  tbe  friendly 
districts  of  the  west. 

The  Earl  of  Newcastle,  who  had  raised  a considerable  force  in  the  north, 
for  the  protection  of  the  northern  counties,  now  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
the  loyal  party,  and  on  the  30th  of  November  he  arrived  at  York  with  6,000 
men  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Earl  of  Cumberland  then  resigned  his 
commission  to  Newcastle,  who,  after  having  stayed  only  three  days  in  York 
to  refresh  his  troops,  marched  out  with  4,000  men  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon, 
to  attack  the  enemy  at  Tadcaster,  where  Lord  Fairfax  was  posted  with  700 
troops.*  At  the  same  time  the  Earl  sent  his  Lieutenant-General,  the  Earl 
of  Newport,  with  2,000  men,  to  attack  Wetherby.  At  Tadcaster  the  battle 
was  contested  with  equal  obstinacy,  but  with  much  less  bloodshed,  than  the 
memorable  one  fought  uear  the  same  place,  between  the  fierce  adherents  of 
the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  (See  page  156.)  The  action  took 
place  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1642.  The  town  being  untenable,  the  Par- 
liamentarians resolved  to  draw  out,  and  select  a post  of  more  advantage ; but 
before  they  could  do  so,  the  King's  forces  attacked  a position  above  tbe  bridge, 
in  which  was  a small  body  of  foot  to  cover  the  retreat,  in  so  brisk  a manner, 
that  the  whole  force  drew  back  to  maintain  that  ground.  The  Earl  began 
his  attack  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  fighting  continued 
till  dusk  without  intermission,  during  which  time  40,000  musket  shots  were 
discharged,  besides  the  fire  from  the  artillery ; but  the  slaughter  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  shot  expended  ; as  the  number  killed  on  both  sides  did  not 
exceed  300.  The  disparity  of  numbers  caused  Lord  Fairfax  to  draw  off  his 
forces  to  Selby  and  (Jawood  in  tbe  night,  and  the  following  morning  the 
Royalists  marched  into  Tadcaster  without  opposition.  The  only  person  of 
note  who  fell  in  this  battle  was  Captain  Lister,  who  was  shot  by  n bullot  in 

• Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 
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enemy  at  bay  till  more  of  the  guards  were  got  to  arms.  A smart  engage- 
ment then  ensued,  in  which  the  assailants  were  repulsed.  The  attack  was 
soon  renewed,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  Fairfax’s  magazine  was  blowu 
up,  and  produced  so  tremendous  an  explosion,  that  the  Royalists  believing 
that  the  enemy  had  cannon,  began  to  retreat,  and  retired  towards  York,  and 
were  pursued  by  Sir  Thomas  with  his  small  body  of  horse,  who  took  some 
prisoners.  Sir  Thomas  Glemham  returned  to  his  garrison  at  York.  In  tins 
engagement  Mnjor  Carr  of  the  Royalists,  and  Captain  Atkinson  and  a few 
of  the  Parliamentarians  were  slain.  Seven  men  were  blown  up  by  the  pow- 
der explosion.  The  Earl  of  Newport,  on  arriving  at  Wetherby,  found  no 
enemy  to  contend  with,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  having  previously  joined  his 
father  at  Tadcaster. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1043,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax,  Skipton, 
Knaresborough,  and  several  other  towns  and  garrisons  against  the  King, 
were  reduced  to  his  Majesty’s  subjection,  by  the  valorous  conduct  of  the  Lord 
General  (the  Earl  of  Newcastle).  Bradford  stood  two  vigorous  sieges,  but 
surrendered  when  the  ammunition  of  the  fortress  was  exhausted.  Then,  but 
not  till  then,  did  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  conducted  the  defence,  ofler  to 
capitulate ; but  Newcastle  having  refused  to  graut  the  conditions,  Sir  Thomas, 
with  fifty  mounted  troopers,  cut  his  way  through  the  lines  of  the  Royalists, 
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won  again,  sometimes  by  one  party,  sometimes  by  another,  so  that  in  spite  of 
every  precaution,  Yorkshire  was  for  some  years  a scene  of  bloodshed  and 
misery. 

It  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  tho  Queen  (Henrietta 
Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France)  that  Charles  hnd  been  enabled  to 
meet  his  opponents  in  tiro  field.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  her 
Majesty  departed  for  Holland  in  the  spring  of  1642,  where  she  pledged  her 
own  aud  the  crown  jewels  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  arms  and  ammunition 
for  her  husband  s adherents.  During  her  residence  in  Holland  she  had 
repeatedly  sent  the  King  supplies  of  military  stores,  and,  what  he  equally 
wanted,  of  veteran  officers  to  train  and  discipline  his  forces.  The  Queen 
having  embarked  at  Scliuiling,  near  the  Hague,  under  convoy  of  seven  Dutch 
ships  of  war,  commanded  by  Admiral  Van  Trorap,  arrived  at  Bridlington 
Bay  on  the  20th  of  February,  1643,  and  after  remaining  at  anchor  three 
days,  the  squadron  entered  the  harbour.  Her  Majesty  brought  with  her 
thirty  pieces  of  brass  and  two  of  iron  ordnance,  with  small  arms  for  the 
equipment  of  10,000  men ; and  though  four  of  the  Parliament's  ships  had 
been  cruizing,  with  a view  to  intercept  her,  yet  she  was  so  fortunate  us  to 
effect  a landing  whilst  the  enemy’s  ships  were  riding  at  anchor  off  Newcastle. 
Batten,  the  Parliament’s  Vice-Adinirul,  having  notice  of  her  Majesty’s  arri- 
val, immediately  weighed  anchor,  but  did  not  gain  the  bay  until  the  night 
after  the  Dutch  vessels  had  entered  the  port.  Chagrined  at  his  disap- 
pointment, he  drew  liis  vessels  directly  opposite  to  the  quay,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  24tli,  commenced  a heavy  cannonade,  in  hope  of  firing  the 
ammunition  vessels,  and  the  house  in  which  the  Queen  was  lodged.  Some 
of  the  balls  actually  penetrated  the  room  in  which  her  Majesty  reposed,  nnd 
compelled  her,  with  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  the  other  ladies  of  her 
retinue,  to  leave  their  beds,  nnd,  according  to  somo  authorities,  “ barefoot 
and  bareleg,”  seek  for  safety  beneath  the  precipitous  bank  of  the  stream  now 
known  as  Bessingby  Beck,  which  empties  itself  into  the  bhrbour. 

The  Queen  herself  has  transmitted  to  posterity  an  interesting  detail  of  the 
whole  event,  in  the  following  letter  to  tho  King.  It  is  taken  from  a volume 
iu  tho  British  Museum,  marked  7379,  in  the  Harleian  Catalogue. 

“ Burlington,  25th  February,  1643. 

“ My  dear  heart, 

u As  soon  as  I landed,  I dispatched  Progress  to  you ; but  having 
learnt  to-day  that  ho  was  taken  by  the  enemy,  I send  this  bearer  to  give  you  an 
account  of  my  arrival,  which  has  been  very  successful,  thank  God;  for  as  rough  as  iho 
Ml  was  when  I first  crossed  it,  it  was  now  as  calm,  till  I came  within  a few  leagues  of 
Newcastle;  and  on  the  coast  the  wind  changed  to  N.W.,  and  obliged  us  to  moke  for 
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so,  dressed  os  I could,  I went  on  foot  some  distance  from  the  village,  and  got  shelter  in 

0 ditch,  like  those  we  have  seen  about  Newmarket ; but  before  I could  reach  it  the  halls 
sung  merrily  over  our  heads,  mid  a seijeant  was  killed  twenty  paces  from  me.  Under 
this  shelter  wo  remained  two  hours,  the  bullets  flying  over  us  and  sometimes  covering 
us  with  earth.  At  last  the  Dutch  Admiral  sent  to  tell  them,  that  if  they  did  not  give 
over  he  would  treat  them  as  enemies.  This  was  rather  of  the  latest,  hut  he  excused 
himself  on  account  of  a fog.  Upon  this  the  Parliament  ships  went  off,  uud,  besides,  the 
tide  ebbed  and  they  would  have  been  in  shoal  water.  As  soon  as  thev  were  withdrawn 

1 returned  to  my  house,  not  being  willing  that  they  should  boast  of  having  driven  me 
away.  About  noon  I set  out  for  the  town  of  Darlington,  and  all  this  day  we  have  been 
landing  our  ammunition.  It  is  said,  that  one  of  the  Parliament  Captains  went  before  to 
reconnoitre  my  lodgings,  and  I assure  you  he  had  mnrked  it  exactly,  for  he  always  fired 
at  it.  I can  say  with  truth,  that  by  land  and  sea,  I have  been  in  some  danger,  but  Chid 
has  preserved  me;  and  I confide  in  his  goodness  that  he  will  not  desert  me  in  other 
things.  I protest  to  yon,  iu  this  confidence,  l would  face  cannon,  but  1 know  we  must 
not  tempt  God.  I must  now  go  and  eat  a morsel,  fur  I have  taken  nothing  to  day  hut 
three  eggs,  and  slept  very  little." 

“ No  action  of  the  war,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  “ was  more  bitterly  condemned 
by  the  gallantry  of  the  Cavaliers,  titan  this  unmanly  attack  on  a defenceless 
woman,  the  wife  of  the  Sovereign.”  In  order  to  secure  the  Queen  from  any 
further  attack,  Lieut.-Gen.  King  erected  a battery  on  each  side  of  the  port, 
but  the  danger  and  insult  not  having  been  repeated,  the  utility  of  the  works 
were  happily  never  proved.  In  expectation  of  the  Queen's  arrival,  the  Earl 
of  Newcastle  had  drawn  a Part  of  his  nrinv  in  that  dimptim,  i to  tiro- 
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long  train  of  500  carts  and  1000  horses.  For  his  attention  to  the  Queen  on 
this  occasion  as  well  as  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  King,  the  Lord 
General,  as  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  was  called,  was  created  a Marquis.  When 
the  Queen  arrived  at  York,  the  King  was  staving  at  Oxford,  nud  to  pursue 
her  journey  thither  at  that  time,  would  be  to  throw  herself  into  the  hands  of 
her  opponents.  She  accordingly  remained  in  Y’orkshire,  winning  the  hearts 
of  the  inhabitants  by  her  affability,  and  quickening  their  loyalty  by  her  words 
and  example.*  She  afterwards  marched  without  opposition  to  Oxford, 
bringing  to  her  husband,  who  met  her  at  Edge-hill,  a powerful  reinforcement 
of  men,  artillery,  and  stores. 

In  Yorkshire  several  important  military  events  took  place  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1648.  The  Earl,  now  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  made  a kind  of  tri- 
umphal march  through  the  county.  He  took  Bradford  and  retook  Wakefield 
for  the  King.  Rotherham  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  refusing  to 
yield,  he  commenced  an  attack  upon  it,  and  took  it  by  storm.  Sheffield  too, 
which  had  previously  been  taken  possession  of  for  the  Parliament,  by  Sir 
John  Gell,  was  re-captured  by  him,  and  he  defeated  Lord  Fairfax  at  Atherton 
or  Adderton  Moor.  He  then  recovered  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire,  from 
the  army  under  Cromwell ; and  intended  to  proceed  southward,  but,  we  are 
told  by  Lingard,  his  followers  refused  to  accompany  him  any  further  in 
that  direction.  They  had,  he  says,  been  embodied  for  the  defence  of  the 
northern  counties,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  extend  the  limits  of  that  ser- 
vice for  which  they  had  been  originally  enrolled.  Had  they  advanced  and 
joined  the  King's  army  in  the  south,  in  all  probability  an  end  would  have 
been  put  at  once  to  the  war,  by  the  reduction  of  London  ; but  in  consequence 
of  their  refusal  to  march  southward,  the  King  was  deprived  of  one  half  of 
his  expected  force,  and  was  compelled  to  adopt  a new  plan  of  operations. 

Iu  the  north,  success  and  defeat  appeared  to  alternate  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  no  decisive  advantage  had  as  yet  been  gained  by  either; 
yet  on  the  whole,  tho  balance  of  victory  seemed  to  incline  in  the  King's 
favour."! 

From  the  commencement  of  the  difference  between  the  King  and  the  Par- 
liament, a thorough  understanding  existed  between  the  chief  of  the  Scottish 
Covenanters,  and  the  principal  of  the  English  Reformers.  Their  views  were 
similar,  their  object  the  same.  The  Scots  had  indeed  fought  and  won,  but 

• Clarendon,  ii.,  p.  143. 

♦ For  an  account  of  the  Siege  of  Hull,  which  took  place  about  this  time,  see  the  his- 
tory of  that  town  at  subsequent  pages  of  this  volume. 
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This  formidable  union  struck  alarm  into  the  breasts  of  the  Royalists. 
They  hml  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  their  ground  against  the  Parliament 
alone ; they  felt  unequal  to  the  contest  with  a new  and  powerful  enemy.  By 
means  of  £100,000.,  which  they  received  from  England,  the  Scottish  levies 
were  soon  completed;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1044,  an  army  of 
20,000  men,  under  the  command  of  their  old  General,  the  Earl  of  Leven, 
crossed  the  Tweed  at  Berwick,  and  attempted  to  surprise  the  town  of  New- 
castle before  it  could  be  put  in  a j*osture  of  defence.  But  in  this  they  were 
disappointed,  for  the  Lord  General  had  arrived  at  that  fortress  the  day  liefore 
it  was  summoned  by  Leven ; and  the  Scots,  leaving  six  regiments  before  the 
place,  crossed  the  Tyne,  and  entered  Sunderland  on  the  4th  of  March.  The 
Royalists,  to  the  number  of  14,000,  hovored  upon  their  march.* 

Yorkshire  being  left  with  but  8,000  or  4,000  men  for  its  protection,  the 
Parliament  ordered  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  with  Lord  Fairfax,  his  father,  to 
attack  tliis  small  force,  which  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Bellasis,  the  son 
of  Lord  Faleouborg.  Tho  two  parties  encounted  each  other  at  Selby  on  the 
lltli  of  April,  and  in  the  action  the  Royalists  were  entirely  defeated.  The 
Parliamentarians  had  their  army  in  three  divisions ; the  first  was  led  by  Lord 
Fairfax,  the  second  by  Sir  John  Meldrum,  and  the  third  by  Colonel  Bright. 
The  cavalry  was  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  After  some  hard 
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either  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  This  victory  made  the  Parliament  masters 
of  the  midland  parts  of  Yorkshire.  The  inhabitants  of  York,  hearing  of  the 
capture  of  Selby,  were  in  great  fear  and  consternation,  and  implored  tho 
Marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  had  been  keeping  tho  Scots  at  bay,  to  march 
speedily  to  their  assistance,  or  their  important  city  would  bo  lost  to  tho 
royal  cause.  The  Marquis  at  once  fell  back  to  its  relief;  and  the  Scots 
having  joined  the  forces  of  Lord  Fairfax  at  Wetherby,  • the  united  army 
marched  to  York,  and  commenced  the  siege  or  blockade  of  that  city,  on  tho 
19th  of  April,  1044. 

The  combined  forces  of  the  Parliament  and  tho  Scottish  General  being 
quite  inadequate  for  the  siege  of  this  well-fortified  and  strongly-manned  city, 
a deputation,  composed  of  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Lindsey,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  desiring  his  co-opera- 
tion, to  which  he  willingly  consented.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Manchester 
the  besiegers  numbered  16,000  foot  and  4,000  horse — a force  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  invest  the  city ; but  that  General  brought  with  liim  an  army  of 
6,000  foot  and  3,000  horse,  of  which  last  the  famous  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
Lieutenant-General ; and  throe  sides  of  tho  city  were  completely  invested, 
the  north  side  remaining  open.  Manchester's  division,  with  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon,  took  a position  near  Bootham  Bar,  towards  Clifton.  The  besieging 
force  had  now  three  Generals,  Manchester,  Leven,  and  Fairfax,  who  occupied 
different  positions  around  the  walls ; and  the  siege  was  soon  vigorously  prose- 
cuted. Several  batteries  were  opened  against  the  city ; and  especial  mention 
may  be  made  of  those  on  tho  rising  grounds  called  Uarroic  and  Lamtl  Mill 
Hill,  out  of  Walmgate  Bar,  where  four  pieces  of  cannon  played  almost  inces- 
santly on  the  tower,  castle,  and  town ; while  the  garrison  and  armed  citizens, 
from  their  different  platforms,  kept  up  a heavy  fire  on  the  works  of  the 
besiegers.  There  were  also  batteries  on  the  Bootham  side.  The  Earl  of 
Manchester  mado  an  attack  near  Walmgate  Bar,  and  took  possession  of  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  retire ; the  Scots  seized,  near 
Micklegate  Bar,  a convoy  of  cattle,  which  was  about  to  enter  the  city ; and 
many  smart  skirmishes  took  place,  through  the  exertions  of  the  besiegers  to 
preserve  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  for  their  own  convenience  (the  inhabitants 
having  withdrawn  to  the  city),  which  the  besieged  set  fire  to. 

For  some  time  the  work  of  destruction  was  carried  on  “ with  great  gallantry 
and  spirit,”  and  with  varied  success.  Charles,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
south,  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  force,  endeavouring,  by  some  skilful  ma- 
noeuvres, to  escape  from  the  two  divisions  of  the  Parliamentarian  army,  under 
Easex  and  Waller,  saw  with  dismay  the  danger  which  threatened  him  in  the 
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north.  The  fall  of  York  would  most  certainly  deprive  him  of  the  northern 
counties,  and  the  subsequent  junction  of  the  begieging  army  with  his  oppo- 
nents in  the  south,  would  constitute  a force  against  which  it  would  be  useless 
to  struggle.  His  only  resource  was  in  the  courage  and  activity  of  his  nephew, 
Prince  Rupert,*  who  had  recently  driven  the  Parliamentarians  from  before 
Newark,  and  reduced  Stockport,  Bolton,  and  Liverpool.  He  ordered  that 
commander  to  collect  all  the  force  in  his  power,  to  hasten  into  Yorkshire  to 
fight  the  enemy,  and  to  keep  in  mind  that  two  things  were  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  crown,  both  the  relief  of  the  city  of  York,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  combined  army.  On  the  receipt  of  the  royal  command,  Rupert  took  with 
him  a portion  of  his  own  men,  some  regiments  lately  arrived  from  Ireland, 
anil  reinforcements  joined  him  on  his  march.  Newcastle,  who  was  in  daily 
expectation  of  the  arrival  of  Rupert,  had  recourse  to  a ruse  to  gain  time. 
That  wily  General  endeavoured,  by  a pretended  treaty  with  the  besiegers,  to 
direct  their  attention  from  further  attacks.  A cessation  was  agreed  upon, 
commissioners  met,  and  after  a week's  deliberation,  hostilities  recommenced 
on  the  15th  of  May.  The  besiegers  renewed  their  assaults  on  the  city  with 
redoubled  vigour.  The  Earl  of  Manchester's  forces  undermined  St.  Mary's 
Tower  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Manor;  and  Colonel  Crawford,  a 
Scotchman,  sprang  the  mine,  which  demolished  the  Tower,  and  buried  a 
great  many  persons  in  the  ruins.  He  then  with  his  cannon  made  a breach 
in  the  wall  lower  down  in  Marygate,  and  having  entered,  many  of  the  soldiers 
scaled  two  or  three  walls,  and  took  possession  of  the  Manor. 

This  occurred  on  Trinity  Sunday,  when  most  of  the  officers  were  at  the 
Cathedral ; but  the  alarm  given  by  the  explosion  of  the  mine,  caused  them 
to  run  from  the  church  to  their  posts.  A party  of  the  garrison,  too,  issued 
out  by  a private  sally-port,  entered  the  Manor  House,  and  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  enemy.  A smart  conflict  ensued,  in  which  about  fifty  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians were  killed,  and  250  made  prisoners.  Sir  Philip  Byron,  Colonel 
Huddlestone,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Breary,  were  slain  on  the  side  of  the  garrison. 
The  latter  gentleman  was  Captain  of  a company  of  volunteer  citizens,  and 
son  of  one  of  the  Aldermen.  On  the  24th  of  June,  a party  of  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  about  800  men,  sallied  out  from  Monk  Bar,  and  furiously  as- 
saulted the  Earl  of  Manchester’s  quarters ; but  they  were  soon  driven  back 
with  considerable  loss.f  The  siege  still  continued  with  all  possible  vigour, 
an  almost  incessant  fire  was  continued  day  and  night,  both  by  the  besiegers 

• Prince  Rupert  was  a younger  son  of  Frederick,  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  by 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  sister  of  King  Charles  I.  of  England, 
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and  the  besieged ; and  so  loyal  were  the  people  of  York  to  their  Sovereign, 
we  are  told  by  Drake,  that  the  women  assumed  a masculine  courage,  and, 
despising  fatigue  and  danger,  contributed  much  to  the  defence  of  the  city. 
The  supply  of  fresh  provisions  having  been  cut  off  by  a line  of  circumvalla- 
tion  drawn  round  the  city,  the  prices  were  excessively  high  before  the  end  of 
the  siege.  Mutton  sold  for  16s.  a quarter;  beef,  at  4s.  per  stone;  pork,  at 
7s.;  bacon,  at  4s.;  eggs,  at  3d.  each;  fresh  butter,  at  2s.  8d.  per  pouud; 
and  oatmeal,  2s.  8d.  per  peck.  But  the  magazine  was  well  stored  with  salt 
provisions,  grain,  and  liquors. 

On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  June,  the  besiegers  to  their  surprise  and 
consternation,  received  intelligence  that  Prince  Rupert,  with  an  army  of 
20,000  men*  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  and  would  quarter  that 
night  at  Knaresborough  and  Boroughbridge,  within  eighteen  miles  of  York. 
Conscious  of  their  inability  to  contend  with  him  in  that  situation,  the  Par- 
liament's leaders  held  a council  of  war,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  raise  the 
siege.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  July  they  drew  off  from  their  entrench- 
ments before  the  city,  and  marched  to  Hessay  Moor,  about  seven  miles  west 
of  York,  and  there  the  army  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  expecting  the 
Prince  would  make  that  his  way  to  tho  city.  But  his  Highness,  aware  of 
the  movement,  avoided  the  conflict  by  an  exertion  of  great  military  skill. 
He  caused  only  a party  of  horse  to  face  tho  enemy  at  Skip-bridge,  where  they 
might  secure  their  retreat  over  the  Ouse  at  Nuu-Monkton  ; and  interposed 
the  Ouse  between  the  enemy  and  the  main  body  of  his  army.  The  latter 
spent  that  night  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  in  the  Forest  of  Galtres,  near 
Poppleton  ferry;  whilst  the  Prince,  with  about  200  horse,  rode  on  to  York, 
where  his  arrival  produced  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy.  A council  of 
war  was  immediately  held — and  here  we  would  pause  to  remark — that  had 
the  Prince  not  been  too  precipitate,  he  might  not  only  have  relieved  the  city, 
but  he  might  have  established  the  royal  cause  on  a basis  too  strong  for  re- 
bellion to  shake.  In  the  council  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  gave  it  as  his 
decided  opinion,  that  it  was  inexpedient  at  that  moment  to  hazard  an  en- 
gagement with  the  enemy ; especially  as  in  two  days  he  expected  Colonel 
Clavering,  with  a reinforcement  of  3,000  men  from  the  north,  and  2,000 
drawn  out  of  several  garrisons.  Besides,  he  added,  that  he  had  certain  in- 
telligence that  dissension  prevailed  amongst  the  Parliamentarian  Generals, 
and  that  they  were  about  to  separated 


• Rusliworth,  vol.  v.,  p.  031. 
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made  by  the  Scots  ;J  and  to  have  entered  with  his  whole  army  into  Hessay 
Moor,  which  the  Parliamentarians  had  hardly  quitted.  He,  however,  pur- 
sued them  with  such  rapidity,  that  his  vanguard  almost  overtook  their  rear 
near  the  village  of  Long  Mars  ton.  Both  parties  soon  began  to  draw  up 
in  order  of  battle;  the  Prince  possessing  himself  of  the  principal  part  of 
the  Moor,  the  Parliamentarians  were  obliged  to  range  their  forces  in  a large 
field  of  rye,  at  the  end  of  the  village  of  Mars  ton,  fronting  the  Moor.  This 
being  a rising  ground,  Rupert  sent  a party  to  dislodge  them,  but  the  Royalists 
were  driven  back,  and  that  corn-field  remained  in  the  possession  of  tho 
enemy.  Both  armies,  in  accordance  with  tho  military  tactics  of  the  age, 
were  drawn  up  in  line,  the  infantry  in  three  divisions,  with  strong  bodies  of 

* The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  King,  and  which  Rupert  would  seem  to 
have  regarded  as  containing  an  imperative  command  to  fight  the  enemy  at  York,  cer- 
tainly exculpates  the  latter  from  tho  charge  usually  brought  agninst  him,  of  fighting 
without  orders : — “ But  now  I must  give  you  the  true  state  of  my  affairs,  which,  if  their 
condition  be  such  as  enforces  me  to  give  yon  more  peremptory  commands  than  I would 
willingly  do,  you  must  not  take  it  ill.  If  York  be  lost,  I shall  esteem  my  crown  little 
else,  unless  unsupported  by  your  sudden  march  to  me,  and  a miraculous  conquest  in  the 
south,  before  the  effects  of  the  northern  power  be  found  here;  hut  if  York  be  relieved, 
and  you  beat  the  rebels'  armies  of  both  kingdoms,  which  are  before  it,  then,  but  other- 
wise not,  I may  possibly  make  a shift  upon  the  defensive  to  spin  out  time,  until  you 
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cavalry  on  each  flank.  The  King's  forces  amounted  to  14,000  foot,  9,000 
horse,  and  25  pieces  of  ordnance ; and  the  number  on  the  other  side  is  vari- 
ously estimated.  Some  writers  state  that  it  was  nearly  espial  in  number  to 
the  Royalist  army.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  says  that  its  number  was  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  the  King's  forces ; whilst  others  state  that  it  reckoned 
40,000  soldiers.  There  was  this  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Par- 
liamentarians, that  in  each  division  the  English  and  the  Scots  were  inter- 
mixed, to  preclude  all  occasion  of  jealousy  or  dispute.  The  right  wing  of  the 
Parliament's  army  was  placed  near  Marston  town  end,  having  the  village  on 
their  right,  fronting  the  east;  and  as  their  horse  and  foot  came  up,  they  formed 
their  battalia  and  left  wing,  endeavouring  to  gain  as  much  to  the  loft  as  they 
could ; so  that  at  last  their  lines  extended  from  Marston  to  Tockwitb,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  fronted  the  Moor.  The  position  chosen  by  the  Parliament- 
arians was  an  advantageous  one.  On  the  right,  the  village  of  Marston  secured 
them  against  being  outflanked  on  that  side ; extending  westward,  the  array 
passed  across  Marston  field,  a large  enclosure  cultivated  in  common,  where 
many  of  the  farmers  held  pieces  of  land,  at  that  time  bearing  a crop  of  rye, 
which  would  then  be  nearly  ready  for  the  harvest.  This  ground  is  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  Moor,  to  which  it  slopes  gently  down,  but  so 
easily,  that  a horseman  might  gallop  up  or  down  without  any  inconvenience. 
Close  to  the  village  of  Marston,  a place  is  shown  where  it  is  said  that  the 
hedges  were  cut  down  to  make  a way  for  the  Parliamentarian  army  to  pass, 
and  this  spot  is  now  calk'd  “ Cromwell's  Gap." 

A little  further  west  from  Marston,  where  the  land  has  its  highest  eleva- 
tion, is  the  spot  where  tradition  points  out  the  position  held  by  Cromwell ; a 
clump  of  trees  stood  there  some  time  since,  now  all  felled  but  one,  which  has 
been  left  (though  dead)  to  point  out  the  station  of  the  grim  Ironsides.  The 
position  more  to  the  left,  towards  the  village  of  Tockwitli,  being  nearly  level, 
presented  fewer  points  of  advantage,  and  this  latter  place  secured  the  left 
flank  from  being  turned.  The  troops,  standing  with  their  backs  to  the  south, 
would  have  an  extensive  view  of  the  country  to  the  north  and  east,  over  the 
level  plain  and  rural  villages  of  the  Ainsty,  to  the  towers  and  walls  of  York. 
The  right  wing  of  the  Parliamentarian  army,  extending  to  and  resting  on 
the  village  of  Marston,  consisted  of  the  Yorkshire  horse  (but  newly  raised), 
commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  a man  of  known  valour  and  resolution  ; 
three  regiments  of  Scottish  horse,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton,  and  Lord  Balgony,  forming  his  reserve.  Next  to  them 
was  a body  of  infantry  consisting  of  Lord  Fairfax’s  foot,  and  two  brigades  of 
the  Scottish  horse  for  a reserve.  The  main  body,  consisting  chiefly  of  mus- 
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keteers  and  pikemen,  was  commanded  by  the  thrco  generals  Lord  Fairfax, 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  the  Earl  of  Leven.  The  left  wing  was  com- 
posed of  the  whole  of  Manchester's  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Gen.  Cromwell,  among  whom  were  his  tried  and  trusty  Ironsides  (a  name 
first  bestowed  upon  them  in  this  battle)  with  three  regiments  of  Scottish 
horse,  commanded  by  Major  Gen.  Lesley;  and  upon  their  left,  near  a cross 
ditch  where  the  Royalists  had  a regiment  of  foot  were  the  Berwickshire 
dragoons  under  Colonel  Frizell.  This  wing  extended  to  the  village  of  Tock- 
with,  and  the  whole  army  was  drawn  up  in  large  bodies  well  supported  by 
artillery.  The  field  word  of  the  Parliamentarian  troops  was  “ God  with 
us.”  Previous  to  the  attack  they  were  heard  singing  psalms. 

The  King's  army  was  drawn  up  in  a line  opposite,  on  the  open  moor, 
partly  protected  by  broken  ground,  ditches,  and  furze  bushes.  The  left  wing, 
fronting  the  position  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  was  led  by  Prince  Rupert  in 
person.*  Tbe  right,  opposed  to  Cromwell,  was  led  by  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and 
Col.  Hurry;  the  main  body  by  the  Generals  Goring,  Porter,  and  Tilliard. 
It  is  not  certain  what  particular  charge  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  had  this 
day,  though  it  is  certain  he  was  engaged  very  valiantly  hi  the  battle  Some 
writers  state  that  he  had  no  command,  but  acted  merely  as  a volunteer,  with 
many  more  gentlemen  equally  disgusted  with  Rupert’s  haughty  conduct. 
The  field  word  of  the  Royalists  was  “ God  and  the  King.” 

“ When  both  armies  were  completely  drawn  up,  it  was  after  five  in  the 
evening,  and  nearly  another  hour  and  a half  passed  with  little  more  than  a 
few  cannon  shots.  Newcastle  considered  all  was  over  for  that  day,  and  had 
retired  to  his  carriage  to  prepare  himself  for  rest  for  whatever  might  betide 
on  the  morrow.  Even  Rupert  and  Cromwell  are  believed  to  have  expected 
that  their  armies  would  pass  the  night  on  the  field.  It  was  a bright  summer 
evening,  and  the  calm  beauty  of  the  heavens  above  left  light  enough  still  for 
the  work  of  destruction  to  proceed,  and  that  mighty  host,  46,000  men,  children 
of  one  race,  subjects  of  one  King,  to  mingle  in  bloody  strife,  and  lay  thou- 
sands at  rest,  * to  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,'  that  lovely  night  of 
June,  on  Long  Marston  Moor.  It  has  been  surmised,  with  considerable 
probability,  that  a stray  cannon  shot,  which  proved  fatal  to  young  Walton, 
Oliver  Cromwell’s  nephew,  by  rousing  in  him  every  slumbering  feeling  of 
wrath  and  indignation,  mainly  contributed  to  bring  on  the  general  engage- 
ment. Certain  it  is,  that  he  was  the  first  to  lead  his  men  on  to  the  attack. 

* Some  writers  assert  that  the  left  wing  was  led  by  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  whilst 
the  right  wing  was  commanded  by  Prince  Rupert. 
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It  was  within  a quarter  to  seven  on  that  calm  evening,  when  the  vast  array 
that  spread  along  the  wide  area  of  Marston  Moor  began  to  be  stirred  by 
rapid  movements  to  the  front.  Along  a considerable  part  of  the  ground  that 
lay  immediately  between  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  and 
the  Royalist  army,  there  ran  a broad  and  deep  ditch,  which  served  to  protect 
either  party  from  sudden  surprise.  Towards  this,  a body  of  Cromwell's 
cavalry  was  seen  to  move  rapidly  from  the  rear,  followed  by  a part  of  the 
infantry.  Prince  Rupert  met  this  promptly  by  bringing  up  a body  of  mus- 
keteers, who  opened  upon  them  a murderous  fire  as  they  formed  in  front  of 
the  ditch,  which  protected  Rupert's  musketeers  from  the  cavalry,  while  a 
range  of  batteries,  advantageously  planted  on  a height  to  the  rear,  kept  up 
an  incessant  cannonading  on  the  whole  line.”* 

“ Suddenly  the  left  wing  of  the  Parliamentarians  was  stirred  by  a rapid 
movement;"  says  a recent  writer,  “ had  the  eaglo  eye  of  Cromwell  seen  the 
moment  of  advantage  ? or,  was  it  the  death  of  his  nephew,  struck  down  by  a 
cannon  shot,  that  awakened  his  slumbering  wrath,  roused  the  lion  spirit 
within  him,  and  now  hurried  him  to  the  combat,  and  with  him  the  whole 
army,  for  a single  charge  must  inevitably  bring  on  a general  engagement. 
His  heavy  armed  curassiers  were  already  chanting  their  vengeful  psalm  of 
battle,  while  their  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  martial  joy.  Not  one  of  them 
but  carried  a bible,  as  well  as  a carbine,  pistols,  and  a heavy  broad  sword.”! 
The  small  ditch,  which  lay  between  the  contending  armies,  had  an  embank- 
ment on  one  side  of  it ; and  though  they  had  drawn  up  within  musket  shot 
of  one  another,  yet  it  must  incommode  the  party  that  passed  it,  and  lay  them 
more  open  to  their  enemy.  In  the  ditch  the  Royalist  leader  placed  four 
brigades  of  their  best  musketeers,  which  at  the  first  were  gallantly  assaulted 
by  the  enemy,  and  forced  to  give  ground.  The  front  divisions  of  horse  mu- 
tually charged,  the  respective  opposite  right  and  left  wings  meeting.  Crom- 
well, with  his  trusty  Ironsides,  dashed  off  rapidly  to  the  right,  and  clearing 
the  ditch  beyond  the  enemy's  Hank,  he  swept  down  upon  their  right  wing 
with  such  irresistible  force,  that  the  cavalry,  who  were  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Goring,  were  completely  broken  Boon  after  the  first  onset. 
For  a short  time  the  fighting  here  was  truly  terrific.  Some  of  the  King’s 
bravest  men  attacked  Cromwell's  troopers  in  front  and  flank,  and  every  inch 
was  disputed  at  tho  sword's  point.  For  a while  all  was  close  and  deadly 
conflict ; the  cannon's  roar,  the  clashing  of  arms,  the  ringing  of  pistol  shots, 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  mingled  with  the  yells,  shouts,  and  cheers  of  the 
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point  of  attack. 

But  a different  scene  had  been  enacted  meanwhile  on  the  left  wing. 
Prince  Rupert,  who  commanded  there  in  person,  poured  a tremendous  fire 
into  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  led  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  dashed  in 
upon  them  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  and  swept  through  their  broken  ranks 
with  tremendous  slaughter.  Nevertheless  Sir  Thomas,  with  a body  of  400 
horsemen,  passed  the  ditch,  and  charged  furiously  upon  the  royal  ranks,  and 
after  a dreadful  struggle,  cut  his  way  through,  despite  all  their  efforts  to 
hinder  him ; the  Royalists  flying  towards  York,  closely  pursued  to  prevent 
their  rallying.  Rupert  seeing  the  disorder  of  that  wing,  dashed  forward  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  driving,  scattering,  and  destroying  all  before  him.  In 
vain  the  leaders  struggled  to  stem  the  tide — on  sped  the  Prince  over  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  pursuing  the  routed  squadrons  towards  Tadcaster  and 
Cawood.  Instead  of  pursuing  them  with  his  whole  strength,  had  Rupert 
merely  ordered  a detachment  to  keep  them  from  rallying  after  they  were 
pushed  from  the  field,  and  fallen  with  the  rest  of  his  force  upon  the  naked 
flank  of  the  Parliamentarian  foot,  the  victory  might  have  been  his  own,  and 
his  rashness  in  fighting  been  justified  by  success.  Thus  one  wing  of  each 
army  was  routed,  and  the  main  bodies  closely  engaged  in  an  even  balanced 
and  desperate  struggle,  when  Cromwell,  with  his  troopers  flushed  with  vie- 
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gidered  the  battle  as  lost,  and  were  hastening  out  of  the  field,  when  the  victory 
they  despaired  of  unexpectedly  fell  into  their  hands.  For  General  Porter, 
after  having  forced  back  part  of  the  Parliamentarian  foot,  even  beyond  their 
first  position ; and  after  three  hours  of  hard  fighting,  and  when  he  thought 
the  success  of  the  Prince  was  established,  found  himself  attacked  with  greater 
fury  than  ever,  and  that  unexpectedly  in  the  rear.  Here  the  order  of  the 
battle  was  completely  reversed,  each  party  occupying  the  ground  held  by  the 
other  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight.  Cromwell  having  rallied  his  men,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  centre  of  the  action  just  as  Rupert  returned  from  his 
headlong  and  mad  pursuit,  at  the  head  of  his  exulting  cavalry,  confident  that 
the  field  was  already  won.  But  a short  time  was  sufficient  to  convince  him 
that  his  enemies  were  the  victors ; for  though  the  second  battle  was  equally 
furious  and  desperate  with  the  first,  yet,  after  the  utmost  efforts  of  courage 
by  both  parties,  victory  wholly  turned  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament ; for, 
hemmed  in  on  nearly  all  sides,  on  difficult  and  broken  ground,  without  hope 
of  succour,  and  almost  without  means  of  retreat,  Porter  and  his  brave  band 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners.  Rupert’s  whole  train  of  artillery  was 
taken,  and  those  Royalists  who  had  survived,  and  were  not  taken  prisoners, 
were  pursued  to  within  a mile  of  the  walls  of  York,  by  their  relentless  ene- 
mies, Rupert  himself  only  escaping  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  Thus 
ended  this  sanguinary  conflict  between  the  most  numerous  armies  that  ever 
were  engaged  during  the  course  of  these  unnatural  wars.  About  ten  o’clock 
the  Royalists  had  pursued  the  main  part  of  the  enemy  from  the  field ; but 
before  midnight  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  friends  of  royalty  wero  lying  dead 
on  the  field,  or  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  foe,  or  helpless  and  despairing 
fugitives  on  the  roads  to  York  and  other  places,  pursued  with  great  slaughter. 
The  victory  was  complete.  What  a contrast  between  the  going  out  and  the 
return  of  the  Royalist  army.  The  number  of  the  slain  on  both  sides  is  said 
to  be  about  8,000,  though  authors  vary  much  in  this  as  in  other  particulars 
of  the  battle ; but  the  villagers,  who  were  commanded  to  bury  the  dead,  as- 
serted that  they  interred  only  4,150  bodies,  two-thirds  of  whom  appear  to 
have  been  men  of  rank ; and  their  graves  are  yet  to  be  seen  near  Wilstrop 
Wood,  at  the  end  of  a long  green  lane,  on  the  western  side  of  the  moor. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  where  Cromwell  beat  the  Royalist  right 
wing,  and  afterwards  mowed  down  Newcastle's  valiant  regiment,  for  they 
would  probably  bury  them  “ where  the  battle’s  wreck  lay  thickest.” 

Among  the  Royalists  who  fell  were  Sir  William  Wentworth;  Sir  Francis 
Dacres ; Sir  William  Lambton  ; Sir  Charles  Slingsby,  Knight,  who  was  in- 
terred in  the  Cathedral;  Colonel  John  Fenwick,  whose  remains  could  not  bo 
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brother  of  Sir  lkomas  rairtax,  who  was  buned  at  Marston;  *\iajor  rairm*, 
Captain  Micklethwaite,  and  Captain  Pugh.  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
battle  being  at  one  time  so  much  against  them,  they  must  undoubtedly  have 
lost  a number  of  adherents  nearly  equal  to  the  vanquished ; but  they  them- 
selves would  not  acknowledge  tho  loss  of  more  than  300  subalterns  and 
privates.* 

Prince  Rupert,  to  whose  want  of  sufficient  coolness  and  prudence,  the  dis- 
asters of  this  day  were  attributed,  has  been  accused  by  some  of  wanting 
courage,  a charge  which  by  others  is  believed  to  be  completely  unfounded. 
Cromwell,  too,  is  taxed  with  cowardice  by  Hollis,  who  says  that  he  withdrew 
very  soon  from  the  fight,  for  a slight  wound  in  the  neck ; but  he  is,  however, 
by  most  writers  considered  the  main  instrument  in  gaining  this  important 
victory.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  Royalists  arrived  at  Mieklegate 
Bar,  and  as  none  but  the  garrison  were  suffered  to  enter,  many  of  the 
wounded,  fainting  under  fatigue  and  anxiety,  filled  the  air  with  sounds  of 
distress,  and  the  scene  of  confusion  and  misery  that  ensued,  was  beyond 
description  .f 

This  disastrous  battle  extinguished  the  power  of  the  Royalists  in  the 
northern  counties,  and  opened  an  immediate  way  to  Cromwell's  assumption 
of  the  vacant  throne,  when  Charles  fell  a sacrifice  to  violence  and  political 
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was  that  King  and  people  contended ; the  one  for  power  unlimited  and  absolute : 
the  other  for  justice  and  liberty — man’s  birthright  Liberty  and  privilege 
on  the  one  side,  and  prerogative  and  despotic  power  on  the  other,  were  on  the 
field  of  Marston  brought  into  open  conflict,  and  the  sequel  is  well  known. 

The  day  after  the  battle  the  brave  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  and  several  of 
his  friends,  either  despairing  of  the  royal  cause,  or  disgusted  with  the  arro- 
gant conduct  of  Prince  Rupert,  resolved  to  quit  the  country,  and  immediately 
went  to  Scarborough,  and  thence  embarked  to  Hamburgh.  Rupert  himself 
drew  his  army  from  the  city  of  York,  aud  hastily  retreated  into  Lancashire  ; 
and  thus  were  the  affairs  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  irretrievably  ruined  by 
the  imperious  and  injudicious  conduct  of  his  froward  kinsman.  Had  he  left 
a sufficient  garrison  in  the  city,  it  might  be  held  out  against  the  Parliament- 
arians, as  great  dissensions  prevailed  among  the  leaders ; but  encouraged  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  the  two  royal  commanders,  and  knowing 
that  Sir  Thomas  Glemham,  the  Governor,  was  left  with  only  a very  small 
garrison,  and  in  a great  measure  defenceless,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
artillery  at  the  late  battle,  tho  Parliament’s  Generals  appeared  before  the 
walls,  and  renewed  the  siege.  The  Governor  was  summoned  to  surrender 
unconditionally — to  which  a negative  answer  wns  returned.  However,  thir- 
teen days  after  the  battle  of  Marston,  and  after  a siege  of  nearly  thirteen 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  garrison  had  repulsed  twenty-two  attempts  to 
carry  the  city  by  storm,  and  four  countermines : and  between  4,000  and  5,000 
of  the  enemy  had  perished  before  its  walls,  the  Governor  was  reduced  to  the 
painful  necessity  of  surrendering  the  city,  on  the  following  conditions,* 
which,  owing  to  the  existence  of  considerable  dissensions  amongst  the  forces 
of  the  Parliament,  were  extremely  favourable.  • 

1.  That  Sir  Thomas  Glemham,  as  Governor  of  the  city  of  York,  shall  sur- 
render and  deliver  up  the  same,  with  the  forts,  tower,  cannon,  ammunition, 
and  furniture  of  war  belonging  thereto,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1044,  at  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  the  three  Generals,  or  to  whom  they  shall  appoint, 
for  tho  use  of  the  King  and  Parliament,  in  the  manner,  and  upon  the  con- 
ditions following: — 

2.  That  all  the  officers  shall  march  out  of  the  city,  with  their  arms,  drums 
beating,  colours  flying,  match  lighted,  bullet  in  mouth,  bag  and  baggage. 

3.  That  they  shall  have  a convoy,  that  no  injury  be  done  them  in  their 
march  to  Skipton. 

4.  That  sick  and  maimed  soldiers  shall  not  be  hindered  from  going,  after 
their  recoveries. 
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6.  That  soldiers’  wives  and  children  may  have  liberty  to  go  to  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  to  their  own  homes  and  estates,  and  to  enjoy  them 
peaceably,  under  contribution. 

0.  That  no  soldier  be  enticed  away. 

7.  That  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  may  enjoy  all  their  privileges,  which 
formerly  they  did  at  the  beginning  of  these  troubles,  and  may  have  freedom 
of  trade,  both  by  sea  and  land,  paying  such  duties  and  customs  as  all  other 
cities  under  obedience  of  Parliament. 

8.  That  if  any  garrison  be  placed  in  the  city,  two  parts  in  three  shall  be 
Yorkshiremen ; no  free  quarter  shall  be  put  upon  any  without  his  own  con- 
sent, and  the  armies  shall  not  enter  the  city  before  the  Governor  and  Lord 
Mayor  be  acquainted. 

9.  That  in  all  charges  the  citizens,  residents,  and  inhabitants,  shall  bear 
only  such  part  with  the  county  at  large,  as  was  formerly  in  all  other  assess- 
ments. 

10.  That  all  citizens,  gentlemen,  residents,  sojourners,  and  every  other 
person  within  the  city,  shall,  if  they  please,  have  free  liberty  to  remove  them- 
selves, family,  and  goods,  and  to  dispose  thereof,  and  their  estates,  at  their 
pleasure,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  either  to  live  at  their  own  homes 
or  elsewhere ; and  to  enjoy  their  goods  and  estates  without  molestation,  and 
to  have  protection  and  safeguard  for  that  purpose,  so  that  they  may  rest 
quietly  at  their  abodes,  and  travel  safely  and  freely  about  their  occasions ; 
and  for  their  better  removal,  may  have  letters  of  safe  conduct,  and  be  fur- 
nished with  horses  and  carriages  at  reasonable  rates. 

11.  That  all  gentlemen,  and  others,  that  have  goods  within  the  city,  and 
are  absent  themselves,  may  have  free  liberty  to  take,  carry  away,  and  dispose 
of  them,  as  in  the  foregoing  articles. 

19.  That  neither  churches  nor  other  buildings  shall  be  defaced,  nor  any 
plunderings,  nor  taking  of  any  man’s  person,  nor  any  part  of  his  estate, 
suffered ; and  that  justice  shall  bo  administered  within  the  city,  by  the 
magistrates,  according  to  law,  who  shall  be  assisted  therein,  if  need  require, 
by  the  garrison. 

18.  That  all  persons  whose  dwellings  are  in  the  city,  though  now  absent, 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  these  articles,  as  if  they  were  present 
Signed, 


FERDINAND  FAIRFAX, 
MANCHESTER, 

ADAM  HEPRORNF., 
LORD  1IUMBEE, 
WILLIAM  CONSTABLE. 


I TU0MA8  GLEMHAM, 
GOVERNOR. 
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The  forces  of  the  King,  amounting  to  more  than  one  thousand,  besides 
sick  and  wounded,  accordingly  evacuated  the  city  on  the  following  day, 
through  Micklegate  Bar,  marching  through  the  victorious  army  (which  had 
been  previously  drawn  up  on  each  side,  without  the  Bar,  and  formed  into  a line 
of  about  a mile  in  extent),  with  arms  in  their  hands,  drums  beating,  colours 
flying,  <tc.,  towards  Skipton.  On  their  departure,  the  three  successful  Gene- 
rals, the  Earls  of  Leven  and  Manchester,  and  Lord  Fairfax,  with  their  forces, 
entered  the  city  in  solemn  procession,  and  went  directly  to  the  Cathedral, 
where  they  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  their  success — prayer  being 
offered  up  by  the  Earl  of  Leven ’s  chaplain,  a Presbyterian  ; and  tho  following 
Thursday  was  appointed  a day  of  general  thanksgiving.* 

York  suffered  severely  from  this  calamitous  siege.  Its  walls  were  sadly 
shattered ; several  houses  were  in  ruins,  and  tho  suburbs  completely  destroyed. 

Lord  Ferdinando  Fairfax  was  now  made  Governor  of  York,  and  that  city 
became  the  seat  of  a standing  committee,  whereby  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
county  were  conducted  with  almost  absolute  power.  Lord  Fairfax  and  his 
son,  Sir  Thomas,  now  surnamed  the  Hero  of  the  Commonicealth,  received 
commissions  from  the  Parliament  to  reduce  all  the  garrisons  that  still  held 
out  for  the  King  in  this  county ; and  Sir  Thomas  was  soon  after  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  Parliament.  The  city  walls  were 
put  in  a state  of  repair,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  attempting  to  subdue  the 
spirit  of  loyalty,  which  still  existed  in  many  of  the  fortresses  of  the  county. 
Detachments  of  troops  were  sent  to  besiege  them.  Tho  siege  of  Pontefract 
Castle  commenced  on  Christmas  day,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  having  taken  pos- 
session of  the  town  in  tho  beginning  of  December.-)  On  the  19th  of  January, 
1645,  after  an  incessant  cannonade  against  the  ramparts  of  the  Castle,  the  Pix 
Tower  gave  way,  and  by  its  fall  carried  part  of  the  walls  along  with  it  Tho 
siege  continued  till  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  great  distress  for  want  of 
provisions.  At  this  period,  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  one  of  tho  Royalist 
Generals,  making  a rapid  march,  at  the  head  of  2,000  horse,  arrived  at  Pon- 
tefract ; attacked  the  besiegers,  who  were  commanded  by  Colonels  Lambert 
and  Forbes:  and  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  the  Parliamentarians  retired 
in  disorder  to  Ferrybridge,  and  from  thence  towards  Sherbum  and  Tadcaster, 
closely  pursued  by  the  Royalists. 

On  General  Langdale's  departure,  the  Parliamentarian  troops  collected, 
and  on  the  21st  of  March,  1645,  they  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  again 
laid  siege  to  the  Castle.  For  four  months  the  besieged  gallantly  withstood 
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the  incessant  cannonades,  attacks,  and  sorties  of  the  enemy ; but  at  length 
reduced  to  a state  of  famine,  the  garrison  surrendered  the  Castle,  by  an 
honourable  capitulation,  on  the  20th  of  July.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was 
appointed  Governor ; but  as  he  was  subsequently  employed  in  the  field,  he 
placed  Cotterell  in  the  Castle  as  his  substitute.  In  1648,  when  the  war  was 
drawing  near  to  a conclusion,  the  royal  party  being  nearly  subdued,  and  the 
garrison  of  Pontefract  consisted  of  only  100  men,  the  King's  friends  regained 
possession  of  this  important  fortress  by  stratagem.  On  the  6th  of  July,  in 
that  year,  the  Governor  having  given  orders  for  bringing  some  beds  and  pro- 
visions out  of  the  country,  Colonel  Morrice,  accompanied  by  nine  others  of 
tho  King’s  officers,  disguised  like  peasants,  having  concealed  arms,  appeared 
at  the  Castle  gate  with  carts  laden  with  beds,  provisions,  &c.  These  things 
being  delivered  to  the  main  guard,  money  was  given  to  some  of  the  soldiers 
to  fetch  ale ; but  scarcely  had  these  departed,  when  Morrice  and  his  party 
attacked  and  mastered  the  main  guard,  made  way  for  their  confederates  to 
enter,  took  the  deputy-Governor  prisoner,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  Castle.  Sir  John  Digby  was  then  made  Governor,  and  a part  of  the 
King’s  scattered  troops,  80  horse  and  500  foot,  formed  the  garrison.  The 
third  siege  of  Pontefract  Castle  commenced  the  following  October,  under  the 
command  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  after  endeavouring  in  vain  for  a month 
to  make  an  impression  on  its  massy  walls,  retired  and  joined  the  grand  army 
under  Fairfax.  On  the  4th  of  December  General  Lambert  took  charge  of 
the  forces  before  the  Castle,  and  pushed  tho  siege  with  tho  greatest  vigour ; 
and  when  the  news  of  the  execution  of  the  King,  in  the  following  Januaiy, 
reached  the  place,  the  garrison,  still  besieged,  proclaimed  his  son,  Charles 
II.,  and  made  a vigorous  sally  against  their  enemies.  On  the  25th  of  March, 
1640,  the  garrison  being  reduced  to  100  men,  and  some  of  these  unfit  for 
duty,  surrendered  by  capitulation.  The  walls  of  the  Castle  being  much  shat- 
tered, the  Parliament  ordered  its  demolition,  and  within  two  mouths  after  its 
reduction,  the  buildings  were  unroofed,  and  all  the  valuable  materials  sold. 
Thus  was  this  princely  fortress  reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  Major  Beaumont,  Governor  of 
Sheffield  Castle,  was  summoned  to  surrender  that  fortress  to  the  Parliament- 
arians, but  the  demand  was  answered  by  a volley  of  shot,  and  a reply  that 
the  garrison  “ would  hold  no  parley."  The  besiegers  then  erected  two  bat- 
teries, and  kept  their  cannon  playing  upon  the  fortress  for  twenty-four  hours 
without  any  visible  effects.  Major-General  Crawford,  who  conducted  the 
siege,  finding  that  it  was  likely  to  be  protracted,  sent  to  Lord  Fairfax  for 
the  “ Queen’s  pocket  pistol,”  and  a whole  culverin,  which,  being  brought  to 
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the  spot,  played  with  such  fatal  effect,  that  the  garrison  was  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate, and  the  Castle  was  surrendered  on  the  11th  of  August.  On  the  30th 
of  April,  1046,  the  House  of  Commons  directed  that  the  Castle  of  Sheffield 
should  be  rendered  untenable;  and  on  the  13th  of  July,  in  the  following 
year,  the  same  assembly  passed  a resolution  for  the  “ sleighting  and  de- 
molishing ” that  ancient  structure.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  1648,  the  work  of 
demolition  had  begun,  and  so  completely  have  the  ruins  themselves  been 
obliterated,  that  the  site  of  this  once  noble  stronghold  of  feudal  times — in 
which  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  for  some  time  detained 
a prisoner — is  only  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Castle  Hill. 

In  1644,  Leeds  and  Ripon  having  previously  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Parliamentarians,  that  party  besieged  the  Castle  of  Scarborough.  On  the 
18th  of  February  the  town,  with  the  church  of  St  Mary,  was  taken  by  as- 
sault, and  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  the  Governor,  retired  into  the  Castle.  Sir 
John  Meldrum  then  made  a lodgment  in  the  church,  and  opened  a battery 
on  the  Castle  from  the  east  window.  The  garrison,  at  the  same  time,  kept 
an  incessant  fire  on  the  church,  by  which  the  choir  was  demolished.  On  the 
17th  of  May,  1645,  the  besiegers  made  a general  assault  on  the  Castle,  but 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  In  this  assault,  Sir  John  Meldrum  received 
a mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  June.  Sir  Matthew  Boynton 
was  then  appointed  by  the  Parliament  to  the  command  of  the  forces  before 
Scarborough  Castle,  and  after  a siege  of  more  than  twelve  months,  the  forti- 
fications being  ruined  by  incessant  battering,  the  stores  nearly  exhausted,  and 
the  garrison  worn  out  by  excessive  fatigue,  the  brave  Governor  surrendered 
the  fortress  upon  honourable  terms.  During  this  memorable  siege,  square- 
sbaped  silver  coins,  of  the  value  of  5s.,  and  2s.  6d.  each,  were  issued.  One 
side  bore  a representation  of  the  Castle,  with  tho  inscription,  “ Obsidium 
Scarborough,  1645,”  and  the  reverse  the  nominal  value  of  the  piece.* 

In  the  latter  part  of  1645  Skipton  Castle  surrendered  to  the  Parliament- 
arians, after  sustaining  a siege  of  three  years.  Its  defenders  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  arras,  and  retire  cither  to  Newark,  Oxford,  or  Hereford.  The 
Castle  was  partly  demolished  in  1649,  by  an  order  of  Parliament,  but  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  the  great  restorer  of  ruined  edifices,  repaired,  and 
rendered  it  habitable,  though  not  perhaps  tenable  as  a fortress. 

“ Cromwell  began  now  to  entertain  in  his  own  breast  those  ambitious 
views  which  subsequently  placed  liim  on  the  throne,”  writes  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Oliver,  “ and  he  hid  them  from  the  world  under  tho  cloak  of  religion.  He 

• Hinderwell's  History  of  Scarborough,  p.  85. 
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her  with  such  severity.  They  had  a majority  in  the  house,  and  voted  the 
liturgy  an  abomination  to  the  godly,  and  even  prohibited  the  use  of  it  under 
heavy  penalties.  They  were  not  respecters  of  persons ; and  it  was  one  of 
Cromwell’s  sayings,  that  if  he  met  tho  King  in  battle,  he  would  fire  a pistol 
in  his  faco  as  readily  as  against  any  other  man.*  Slaughter  and  spoliation 
were  preceded  by  long  prayers ; and  murder,  as  Holies  expresses  it,  was  no 
sin  to  the  visible  saints.  Even  the  subversion  of  the  altar  and  the  murder 
of  the  King  were  esteemed  acts  of  piety  and  devotion  to  God,  and  were  ac- 
companied by  the  outward  forms  of  religion.  With  the  bible  in  their  hands, 
the  impious  regicides  brought  a virtuous  monarch  to  the  block ; with  a text 
of  scripture  in  their  mouths,  they  overthrew  tho  altar  and  the  throne."! 

In  1015  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  being  abolished,  the 
fanatical  soldiers,  quartered  in  tho  different  towns,  robbed  the  churches  of 
the  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  and  amidst  the  loudest  and  most  savage  accla- 
mations of  joy — drums  beating,  and  trumpets  sounding— committed  them  to 
the  flames. 

In  1640,  after  a series  of  defeats,  the  royal  army  was  disbanded;  and  the 
unfortunate  Monarch,  despairing  of  a reconciliation  with  his  enemies,  and 
finding  his  personal  safety  insecure,  voluntarily  placed  himself  under  the 
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a new  party  had  arisen  in  the  state,  which  became  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  bold  and  ambitious  Cromwell.  This  latter  party  was  equally 
formidable  to  Royalists,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents.  Its  founders  wero 
a few  fanatics  in  the  army,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  superior  godliness. 
They  called  themselves  Rationalists,  but  this  name  was  soon  exchanged  for 
the  more  expressive  appellation  of  Levellers.  In  religion  they  rejected  all 
coercive  authority ; men  might  establish  a public  worship  at  their  pleasure, 
but  if  it  were  compulsory,  it  became  unlawful  and  sinful ; and  these  fanatics 
pretended  to  have  discovered  in  the  Bible  that  the  gftvemment  of  Kings  was 
odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  contended  that  in  fact  Charles  had  now  no 
claim  to  the  sceptre. 

The  Scots  having  delivered  up  the  person  of  the  King,  he  was  detained  as 
a captive,  successively  at  Holdenby,  or  Holmby  House,  near  Northampton  ; 
Hampton  Court,  near  London ; and  in  the  castles  of  Carisbrook  and  Hurst, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  to  return  to  the  annals  of  York. 

In  January,  1640,  the  great  convoy,  under  the  conduct  of  Major-General 
Skippon,  arrived  at  York  with  the  sum  of  £200,000.,  winch  was  paid  to  the 
Scottish  receiver  at  the  Guild-Hall ; it  being  the  first  payment  for  the  arrears 
of  the  Scottish  army. 

In  1647,  when  the  whole  country  became  under  the  subjection  of  the  Par- 
liament, York  was  dismantled  of  its  garrison,  with  the  exception  of  Clifford's 
Tower,  of  which  the  Lord  Mayor  was  appointed  Governor,  and  his  successors 
continued  to  hold  that  commission  for  several  years. 

On  tlie  18th  of  March,  1648,  Lord  Ferdinando  Fairfax  died  at  York,  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  his  son.  Sir  Thomas.  Guizot,  in 
writing  of  the  latter  personage,  says  that  “ while  the  civil  war  was  at  its 
height,  he  afforded  a most  useful  protection  to  literature  and  literary  institu- 
tions. By  his  care,”  he  adds,  “ the  libraries  of  York  and  Oxford  were 
partially  at  least  preserved  from  pillage.”* 

At  the  Lent  Assizes  in  1048,  held  in  the  city  of  York,  a woman  was  tried 
and  condemned  for  crucifying  her  mother ; and  it  is  added,  that  after  perpe- 
trating the  horrid  deed,  she  had  offered  a calf  and  a cock  for  a burnt  sacrifice. 
Her  husband  also  was  hanged  for  being  an  accomplice ; and  at  the  same  time 
twenty-one  men  and  women  were  executed  here  for  various  crimes.  Judge 
Thorpe,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  at  these  Assizes,  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
the  Parliament  in  all  their  proceedings,  and  to  justify  the  execution  of  the 
King,  which  was  probably  then  in  contemplation. 

• Guizot's  Monk's  Contemporariti. 
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The  Levellers,  now  a powerful  faction,  were  spreading  their  pernicious 
doctrines  through  all  ranks  in  the  army.  The  King,  they  said,  had  bound 
himself,  at  his  accession,  by  oath  to  protect  the  liberties  of  his  subjects ; and 
as  they  maintained  that  he  had  violated  that  oath,  they  argued  that  they 
were  released  from  their  allegiance  to  him.  For  the  decision  of  the  question 
he  had  appealed  to  the  God  of  battles,  who,  by  the  result,  had  decided  against 
his  pretensions,  He  therefore,  they  maintained,  was  answerable  for  the 
blood  which  had  been  shed ; and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  to  call  him  to  justico  for  the  crime,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  mischiefs ; as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  liberties  of  all  by 
founding  an  equal  commonwealth  on  the  general  consent.  The  fanatics  went 
still  further.  They  had  read  in  the  book  of  Numbers  that  “blood  defileth 
the  land,  and  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein, 
but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it and  hence  they  inferred  that  it  was  a 
duty  imposed  on  them  by  the  God  who  had  given  them  the  victory,  to  call 
the  King  to  a strict  account  for  all  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  during  the 
civil  war. 

It  was  now  some  time  since  the  King  had  begun  to  fear  for  his  safety. 
He  saw  that  the  violence  of  the  Levellers  had  daily  increased ; and  that  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  had  now  devolved  in  reality  on  the  army.  There 
were  two  military  councils,  one  consisting  of  the  principal  commanders,  the 
other  of  the  inferior  officers,  most  of  them  men  of  levelling  principles ; and 
when  any  measure  had  received  the  approbation  of  tho  general  council  of  the 
army,  the  House  of  Commons  scarcely  dare  refuse  to  impart  to  it  the  sanction 
of  their  authority.  Indeed  no  man  could  be  ignorant  that  the  Parliament, 
nominally  the  supreme  authority,  was  under  the  control  of  the  council  of 
officers.  It  had  long  been  the  conviction  of  the  officers  that  the  life  of  the 
King  was  incompatible  with  their  safety ; and  that  if  he  were  restored,  they 
would  become  the  objects  of  royal  vengeance.  In  this  state  of  things  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  the  House  of  Commons  declaring  by  vote,  that  it  was 
high  treason  for  the  King  of  England  to  levy  war  against  the  Parliament  and 
kingdom  of  England ; and  granting  an  ordinance  for  the  erection  of  a high 
court  of  justice  to  try  the  question  of  fact,  whether  Charles  Stuart,  King  of 
England,  had  or  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  treason  described  in  the  preceding 
vote.  The  Lords,  seeing  the  approaching  ruin  of  their  own  order  in  the  fall 
of  the  Sovereign,  rejected  both  the  vote  and  the  ordinance  without  a dissen- 
tient voice ; whereupon  the  Commons  voted  that  the  people,  or  rather  they, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  are  the  origin  of  all  just  power;  and  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1649,  the  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  was 
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arraigned  in  Westminster  Hall,  before  sixty-six  commissioners,  and  charged 
with  being  a “ tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  a public  and  implacable  enemy 
to  the  commonwealth  of  England.”  The  sequel  is  well  known  ; on  the  80th 
of  January — ten  days  after  his  arraignment — he  was  beheaded.  Thus  fell 
this  unfortunate  King,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  worthy  of  a better  fate, 
and  after  his  death  the  monarchy  of  England  was  temporally  abolished. 
Charles  was  by  nature  a man  of  peace,  and  his  bitterest  enemies  could  not 
pronounce  him  a tyrant  from  a vicious  disposition,  or  from  depraved  habits. 
It  was  an  error  in  his  education,  that  he  had,  unhappily,  imbibed  false  ideas 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  which  he  endeavoured  to  stretch  to  its  utmost  limit ; 
and  to  this  source  may  be  traced  all  the  calamities  which  deformed  his  reign. 
They  were  purely  the  fault  of  his  education,  and  not  of  his  principles. 

Henrietta  Marie  de  Bourbon,  his  Queen,  who  was,  after  the  death  of 
Charles,  privately  married  to  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  lived  to  see  the 
restoration  of  her  son  to  the  English  throne.  She  died  in  the  month  of 
August,  1069,  at  the  Castle  of  Colombe,  near  Paris,  her  last  years  being 
chiefly  spent  in  acts  of  charity  and  exercises  of  devotion. 

York  has  little  share  in  the  annals  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  Cromwellian 
protectorate.  The  Lord  General  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  in  that 
city,  except  at  the  time  of  its  capture  after  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  and 
another  time,  being  on  a progress  to  Scotland.  “ On  the  4th  of  July,  1650," 
writes  Whitelock,  “ Cromwell  came  to  York,  on  his  expedition  into  Scotland, 
at  which  time  all  the  artillery  of  the  Tower  were  discharged ; the  next  day 
he  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  on  the  following  day  set  forward  to  Scot- 
laud.  To  compliment  his  Excellency,  and  to  show  their  zeal  for  the  cause, 
the  magistrates  then  thought  fit  to  take  down  the  King’s  Arms  at  Micklegato 
and  Bootham  Bars,  through  both  of  which  he  must  needs  pass  in  his  journey, 
and  put  up  the  States’  Arms  in  their  stead.” 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  1658  (a  day  of  all  others  ho  esteemed  the  most 
fortunate),  Cromwell  died  of  a tertian  ague  at  Whitehall,*  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Richard,  who  was  proclaimed  “ the  rightful  Protector  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  and  terri- 
tories thereunto  belonging.”  Adulatory  addresses,  too,  were  presented  from 
most  of  the  boroughs  in  England,  filled  with  high-sounding  panegyrics  of 

• Cromwell  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  regal  pomp,  but  Charles  IT.  had 
his  remains  disinterrod  and  thrown  into  a hole  under  Tyburn.  A tradition  has  been 
preserved  that  some  of  tho  friends  of  tho  Protector  secretly  removed  the  body,  and  in- 
terred it  in  a spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Red  Lion  Square,  London. 
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Richard's  wisdom,  greatness  of  mind,  and  many  other  qualities  which  were 
entirely  foreign  to  his  moderate  unambitious  character. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  two  of  the  Assizes  at  York  were  rendered  re- 
markablo  by  the  attendance  of  that  wonderful  instance  of  human  longevity, 
Henry  Jenkins.  In  the  first  trial,  which  was  heard  in  1655,  Jenkins  was 
brought  forward  as  a witness  to  prove  an  ancient  road  to  a mill  120  years 
before.  The  positive  terms  in  which  this  venerable  man  spoke,  and  the 
apparent  improbability  of  his  memory  being  able  to  take  such  a distinct  retro- 
spect, struck  the  judge  in  so  unfavourable  a light,  that  he  severely  repri- 
manded him.  Hut  the  veteran  boldly  maintained  his  assertion,  stating,  in 
further  proof  of  his  depositions,  that  he  was  then  butler  to  Lord  Conyers,  of 
Hornby  Castle,  and  that  his  name  might  be  found  in  an  old  register  of  the 
menial  servants  of  that  nobleman.  It  is  not  a little  remarkable,  that  there 
were  on  the  same  trial,  engaged  os  witnesses  on  the  opposite  side,  four  men, 
each  about  one  hundred  years  old;  who,  on  the  judge  objecting  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Jenkins,  positively  declared  that  he  had  been  called  Old  Jenkins  as 
long  as  they  could  remember. 

In  two  years  after  (1657)  the  same  venerable  personage  was  again  at  York 
Assizes,  as  a wituess  on  a trial  between  the  Vicar  of  Catterick  and  William 
and  Peter  Mawbank.  Jenkins  deposed  to  the  tithes  of  wool,  lambs.  Ax., 
having  been  paid,  to  his  knowledge,  more  than  120  years  before.* 

On  the  night  of  the  8th  of  December,  1659,  there  was  a remarkably  high 


• Henry  Jenkins  was  born  at  Ellerton-upon-Swale,  in  the  North-Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
five  miles  E.S.E.  of  Richmond,  and  lived  to  the  amazing  age  of  169  years.  Ho  was  born 
before  parish  registers  were  in  use,  but  Bishop  Lyttleton  communicated  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquarians,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1706,  a paper  copied  from  an  old  household 
book  of  Sir  Richard  Graham,  Burt.,  of  Norton  Conyers,  the  writing  of  which  says,  that 
upon  his  going  to  live  at  Bolton,  Jenkins  was  said  to  be  about  150  years  old.  that 
he  had  often  examined  him  in  his  sister’s  kitchen,  where  he  camo  to  l>eg  alms,  and 
found  facts  and  chronicles  agree  in  his  account.  He  was  then  162  or  103  years  old. 
Ho  remembered  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  said  that  great  lamentation  was 
made  on  that  occasion ; and  he  was  often  at  Fountain’s  Abbey  during  the  residence  of 
the  last  Abbot,  who  he  said  frequently  visited  his  master,  Lord  Conyers.  He  said 
that  he  went  to  Northallerton  with  a horse  load  of  arrows  for  the  luitlle  of  Flodden 
Field,  with  which  a bigger  hoy  went  forward  to  the  army  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
King  Henry  being  at  that  time  at  Tournay,  and  he  believed  himself  then  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  December,  1670,  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  where 
a monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  in  1743,  the  epitaph  of  which  was  composed  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Chapman,  Master  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 

Jenkins  was  contemporary  with  Thomas  Parr,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  was 
bom  in  1483,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  ten  monarchs  of  England.  At  the  age  of  130  he 
is  said  to  have  been  able  to  do  husbandry  work : and  at  the  age  of  105,  it  is  stated  in 
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wind,  such  as  had  never  before  been  experienced  in  the  country.  The 
Cathedral  and  many  of  the  dwelling  houses  at  York  were  seriously  injured. 

When  the  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  nearly  complete 
for  execution,  the  county  of  York  was  well  disposed  to  promote  it.  Lord 
Fairfax  was  become  a convert  to  the  cause  of  monarchy;  to  him  the  numerous 
Royalists  in  Yorkshire  looked  up  as  a leader ; and  he,  on  the  solemn  assu- 
rance of  General  Monk,  afterwards  Duke  of  Albemarle  (who  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  the  re-establishment  of  kingly  government)  that  he  would 
join  him  in  twelvo  days,  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  undertook  to  call  together 
his  friends,  and  to  surprise  the  city  of  York.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1600, 
each  performed  his  promise.  The  gates  of  York  were  thrown  open  to  Fairfax 
by  the  Cavaliers  confined  within  its  walls;  and  Monk,  who  had  been  with 
his  army  in  Scotland,  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  marched  against  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  enemy,  then  commanded  by  General  Lambert.  Thus  the  flame 
of  civil  war  was  again  kindled  in  the  north ; but  within  two  days  it  was  again 
extinguished.  Lambert's  army  was  ordered  by  the  Parliament  to  retire,  and 
Monk  continued  his  march  to  York,  where  he  spent  five  days  in  consultation 
with  Fairfax.  On  the  arrival  of  an  invitation  to  Westminster,  Monk  resumed 
his  march,  and  Fairfax  having  received  the  thanks  of  the  Parliament,  dis- 
banded his  insurrectionary  force. 

Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  in  London  on  the  8th,  and  at  York,  with  the 
greatest  solemnity,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1660.  “On  that  day  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  &c.  on  horseback,  in  their  richest  habits,  preceded  the 
cavalcade;  next  followed  the  Chamberlains  and  Common  Councilmen  on 
foot,  in  their  gowns ; these  were  attended  by  more  than  a thousand  citizens 
under  arms ; and  lastly',  came  a troop  of  country  gentlemen,  near  three  hun- 
dred, with  Lord  Fairfax  at  their  head,  who  all  rode  with  their  swords  drawn, 
and  hats  upon  the  points  of  them.  When  the  proclamation  was  read  at  the 
usual  places,  the  bells  rung,  the  cannon  roared  from  the  tower,  and  the 
soldiers  fired  several  volleys ; and  at  night  were  bonfires,  illuminations,  &c., 
with  every  other  demonstration  of  joy.”* 

His  Majesty  made  his  public  entrance  into  London  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,  it  being  his  birthday ; and  on  that  occasion  the  inhabitants  of 
York  expressed  their  loyalty  by  suspending  upon  a gallows,  erected  in  the 

Oldys  MS.  notes  on  Fuller's  Worthies,  that  he  did  pononco  in  Alderbury  Church,  for 
lying  with  Katherine  Milton  and  getting  her  with  child.  He  died  in  1635,  aged  152 
years  and  9 months,  and  it  is  said  that  his  remains  rest  among  the  eminent  dead  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

• Allen's  History  of  Yorkshire,  p.  1*6. 
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Pavement  for  that  purpose,  the  effigies  of  Cromwell,  clothed  in  pink  satin, 
and  Judge  Bradshaw,  habited  in  a Judge’s  robe,  and  then  burning  them  in 
tar  barrels ; together  with  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Scotch 
covenant.  Never  perhaps  did  any  event  in  the  history  of  this  nation  produce 
such  general  and  exuberant  joy  as  the  return  of  Charles  to  the  throne  of  his 
fathers.  The  people  attributed  to  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  all  the  evils 
which  they  had  suffered ; and  from  its  restoration  they  predicted  the  revival 
of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Three  years  after  the  Restoration  a number  of  fanatics,  headed  by  conven- 
ticle preachers,  and  old  Parliamentarian  soldiers,  attempted  to  revive  the  old 
party  feeling,  which  had  then  gradually  subsided.  The  objects  of  this  rem- 
nant of  the  Parliamentary  faction,  as  expressed  in  their  printed  declarations, 
were  to  establish  a gospel  magistracy  and  ministry ; to  restore  the  long  Par- 
liament ; and  to  reform  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men,  especially  the  lawyers 
and  clergy.  They  assembled  in  arms  in  great  numbers,  at  Faraley  Wood, 
in  Yorkshire,  but  tho  timo  and  place  of  their  rendezvous  being  known,  a 
body  of  regular  troops,  with  some  of  the  county  militia,  was  sent  against 
them,  and  several  of  them  were  seized  and  further  mischief  thereby  prevented. 

The  principal  leaders  were  shortly  after  tried  by  a special  commission  at 
York,  and  twenty-one  of  them  were  condemned  and  executed ; two  of  them 
were  also  quartered,  and  their  mutilated  bodies  placed  over  the  several  gates 
of  the  city.  The  heads  of  four  of  them  were  placed  over  Micklegate  Bar ; 
three  over  Bootham  Bar;  one  upon  Walmgate  Bar;  and  three  over  the 
gates  of  the  Castle.  At  the  trial  of  these  insurgents,  one  of  them,  named 
Peregrine  Corney,  had  tho  boldness  to  tell  the  judge  that  ho  valued  his  life 
no  more  than  his  handkerchief. 

In  the  year  1665,  during  tho  time  that  the  plague  raged  violently  in 
London,*  James,  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.),  and  his  Duchess 
spent  nearly  two  months  in  the  city  of  York.  They  were  met,  on  their 

• This  dreadful  epidemic  made  its  appearance  in  London  in  tho  month  of  June,  1665, 
and  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  following,  during  which  time  moro  than 
100,000  persons  arc  said  to  have  died  of  it.  The  houses  of  infected  families  were  ordered 
to  be  shut  up  for  a month,  and  a flaming  red  cross,  ono  foot  in  length,  was  painted  on 
the  doors  of  such  houses,  with  the  words,  “ Lord  havo  mercy  on  us,"  placed  above  it ; 
and  the  wretched  inmates  were  doomed  to  remain  under  the  same  roof  communicating 
death  one  to  the  other.  The  pest-cart  went  round  at  night  to  receive  tho  victims  of  the 
last  twenty-four  hours.  No  coffins  were  prepared;  no  funeral  service  was  read;  no 
mourners  were  permitted  to  follow  tho  remains  of  their  relatives  or  friends.  The  cart 
proceeded  to  the  nearest  cemetery,  and  shot  its  burden  into  the  common  grave,  a deep 
and  spacious  pit,  capable  of  holding  some  Bcores  of  bodies. 
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arrival  at  Tadcaster  bridge,  by  the  Sheriffs,  and  at  Micklegate  Bar  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  conveyed  through  the  city  with  every 
demonstration  of  loyalty  and  affection.  At  their  departure  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  at  the  honour  and  attention  paid 
them.  Three  years  afterwards,  the  Duke,  who  had  hitherto  been  an  obedient 
and  zealous  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  had  his  religious  credulity  shaken, 
we  are  told,  by  reading  Dr.  Heylin’s  History  of  the  Reformation  ; and  tho 
result  of  an  enquiry  which  followed,  was  a conviction  that  it  became  his  duty 
to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  1679,  when  the  Bill  of 
Exclusion  was  brought  forward  in  Parliament,  the  Duke,  judging  it  expedient 
to  retire  from  court,  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  passing  through  York  he 
was  received  with  much  less  cordiality  than  on  the  occasion  of  his  former 
visit.  Although  the  Sheriffs  met  him  at  Tadcaster,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  did  not  receive  him  at  the  gate  of  the  city ; and  this  defect  of  cere- 
mony drew  on  the  magistrates  the  resentment  of  the  King,  and  the  offending 
parties  received  a reprimand  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  having  been  discovered  that  several  boroughs,  by  tho  exercise  of  those 
exclusive  privileges  which  had  been  conferred  on  them  by  ancient  grants 
from  the  crown,  had  grown  into  asylums  of  public  malefactors,  and  on  that 
account  were  presented  as  nuisances  by  the  grand  jurors  at  the  county 
Assizes.  Writs  of  quo  t carratUo  were  issued,  and  the  old  were  replaced  by 
new  charters,  which,  while  they  preserved  to  the  inhabitants  the  most  useful 
of  their  former  liberties,  cut  off  the  great  source  of  the  evil,  by  giving  to  the 
county  magistrates  a concurrent  jurisdiction  with  those  of  the  borough. 

In  January,  1684,  a quo  warranto  was  granted  against  the  Corporation  of 
York.  In  this  instrument  the  members  of  that  body  were  commanded  to 
show  how  they  came  to  “ usurp  " to  themselves  several  liberties  which  they 
enjoyed ; and  their  charter,  which  was  demanded  for  perusal,  was  suspended. 
Some  of  the  historians  of  York  pretend  that  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
the  King  towards  the  Corporation,  was  intended  as  a punishment  on  the 
citizens  for  the  coolness  which  they  exhibited  towards  the  Duke  of  York  in 
1679 ; but  we  cannot  understand  how  this  opinion  can  be  entertained,  seeing 
that  the  Corporations  of  several  other  boroughs  were  treated  in  a similar 
manner.  The  year  in  which  the  charter  was  demanded,  the  notorious  Jef- 
freys attended  at  York  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  Assize,  and  being  interrogated 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  concerning  the  King’s  intentions  relative 
to  the  city,  he  remarked  that  his  Majesty  expected  to  have  the  goverment  of 
the  city  at  his  own  disposal;  hence  it  is  thought  that  the  city  was  con- 
sidered disaffected.  The  Judge  however  recommended  that  an  address  or 
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inen  by  law  established ; and  to  take  care  to  defend  and  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  of  England,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  its  members  hare 
shown  themselves  good  and  loyal  subjects.  On  the  petition  of  the  citizens 
of  York,  the  new  Monarch  restored  or  renewed  their  charter.  In  1687, 
according  to  an  ancient  record,  “ begun  lamps  to  be  hung  up  in  the  chief 
streets  of  the  city ; viz.,  at  the  Minster  gates,  the  west  end  of  Ouse  bridge, 
in  the  Pavement,  <fcc. but  it  is  on  record  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
the  city  was  lighted  by  twenty-four  large  lanterns  hung  at  the  comers  of  the 
principal  streets.  The  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  experienced  in  Fease- 
gate,  in  this  city,  on  the  12th  of  February,  in  the  same  year.  At  Gate- 
Fulford,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  York,  it  was  more  seriously  felt;  and 
a subterraneous  noise  was  heard  on  the  occasion,  similar  to  the  roaring  of  a 
cannon. 

In  1688,  it  appears  that  James,  not  approving  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Corporation,  and  in  virtue  of  a power  which  he  had  reserved  to  himself,  in  the 
last  charter,  of  regulating  that  body,  despatched  a messenger  to  displace  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Thomas  Raynes,  and  several  of  the  Aldermen,  and  others ; and 
on  the  5th  of  October  he  appointed  in  their  place  men  professing  the  Catholic 
religion,  but  who  were  not  even  freemen  of  the  city.  The  latter  circum- 
stance afforded  the  Lord  Mayor  a pretext  for  not  delivering  up  the  sword  and 
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York  was  connected  with  several  of  the  proceedings  whicli  led  to  the  revo- 
lution towards  the  close  of  this  year.  It  was  now  fully  believed  that  his  zeal 
for  the  religious  tenets  he  professed,  was  leading  the  King  into  measures 
subversive  of  the  English  constitution.  He  had  attempted  to  introduce  the 
Catholic  religion  into  this  city,  and  for  this  purpose  had  converted  one  of  the 
large  rooms  of  the  Manor  House  into  a chapel,  in  which  the  services  of  that 
creed  were  celebrated.  This  attempt,  together  with  some  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  court,  gave  great  offence  to  the  people;  still  James 
had  many  enthusiastic  admirers  and  loyal  subjects  in  the  city  and  county  of 
York.  Rumours  were  being  daily  spread  that  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
nephew  and  son-in-law  of  the  King,  was  preparing  to  land  in  this  country 
with  a considerable  force,  as  the  decided  champion  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
The  ten  deputy-Lieutenants  of  this  county  then  resided  at  York,  and  after  a 
consultation,  a meeting  of  the  gentry  and  freeholders  of  the  comity  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  at  York  on  Thursday,  the  19th  of  November,  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  a loyal  address  to  the  King  in  this  season  of  danger ; as 
well  as  for  considering  the  best  means  to  pursue  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace. 

At  this  juncture,  the  clerk  of  the  West  Riding  received  a new  commission, 
in  which  the  names  of  about  thirty  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  lind 
previously  acted  as  magistrates,  were  omitted.  This  circumstance  greatly 
exasperated  these  magistrates,  and  none,  perhaps,  felt  it  more  keenly  than 
Sir  Henry  Goodrick,  the  proposer  of  the  above-mentioned  meeting.  It  was 
now  resolved  to  add  to  their  address  a petition  to  the  King,  for  a free  Parlia- 
ment, and  redress  of  grievances.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  county,  arrived  in  the  city  to  preside  at  the  county  meeting,  but  find- 
ing that  several  of  the  deputy-Lieutenants  had  joined  with  the  citizens  and 
dismissed  magistrates  in  their  petition,  left  the  city  in  disgust.  The  meeting 
took  place  in  the  Guild-Hall,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  1C88,  and  the  Gover- 
nor, in  his  Memoirs  before  quoted,  informs  us  that  in  the  midst  of  about 
100  gentlemen  who  met,  Sir  Henry  Goodrick  delivered  himself  to  this  effect, 
“ That  there  having  been  great  endeavours  made  by  government  of  late  years 
to  bring  popery  into  the  kingdom,  and  by  many  devices,  to  set  at  nought  the 
laws  of  the  laud,  there  could  be  no  proper  redress  of  the  many  grievances  we 
laboured  under,  but  by  a free  Parliament;  that  now  was  the  only  time  to 
prefer  a petition  of  that  sort ; and  that  they  could  not  imitate  a better  pnttem 
than  had  been  set  before  them  by  several  Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal.” 

During  the  proceedings  a false  rumour  was  raised  “ that  the  Papists  were 
risen ; and  that  they  had  actually  fired  upon  the  Militia  troops.”  Alarmed 
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at  this,  the  party  rushed  from  the  hall,  and  Lord  Danby,  Lord  Lumley,  Lord 
Horton,  Lord  Willoughby,  and  others,  who,  together  with  their  servants, 
being  mounted,  formed  a body  of  horse  consisting  of  about  100  in  number, 
rode  up  to  the  troops  of  Militia,  at  that  time  on  parade,  crying  out,  “A  free 
Parliament,  the  Protestant  religion,  and  no  popery.”  The  Captains  of  the 
four  troops  of  Militia  were  Lord  Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas  Gower,  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  Captain  Tankard,  and  being  in  the  secret  of  the  false  alarm,  immediately 
cried  out  the  same,  and  led  their  troops  to  join  them.  They  then  made  pri- 
soners of  the  Governor  and  his  inferior  officers,  took  possession  of  the  guard 
house,  placed  guards  at  the  several  entrances  leading  into  the  town ; none 
were  suffered  to  enter  or  leave  the  city,  and  every  person  was  secured  who 
displayed  any  disapprobation  of  their  proceedings.*  On  the  following  day 
they  summoned  a public  meeting,  passed  resolutions,  and  issued  a declara- 
tion explanatory  of  their  proceedings.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  a 
mob  assembled  in  the  city,  and  attacked,  plundered,  and  destroyed  the  houses 
of  the  principal  Catholics,  and  committed  great  outrages  in  their  chapels. 
They  threw  down  the  altars,  destroyed  all  the  pictures  and  statues,  and 
burnt  the  books  and  vestments  of  the  priests,  in  Coney  Street  and  the  Pave- 
ment. The  Lord  Mayor  and  commonalty  of  York  now  followed  the  example 
of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  by  openly  recognising  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
Sovereign  of  England,  under  the  title  of  William  HI.,  and  offered  him  their 
cordial  and  grateful  acknowledgments  in  an  address  of  congratulation,  dated 
December  14th,  1688. 

William,  together  with  Mary,  his  Princess,  were  proclaimed  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  in  this  city,  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1089,  in  the  presence  of  many  thousands  of  spectators.  In  the  month 
of  October  following,  the  river  Ouse  so  much  overflowed  its  banks,  that 
during  three  successive  days  the  use  of  boats  was  necessary  at  the  west  end 
of  the  bridge. 

A number  of  Danish  soldiers,  amounting  to  6,000  foot  and  1,000  horse, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg,  were  quartered  in  York  and  its 
neighbourhood  during  the  winter  of  this  year,  and  they  took  their  departure 
for  Ireland  in  the  following  spring. 

Nearly  thirty  houses  were  consumed  by  fire  in  High  Ousegate,  on  the 
night  of  Monday,  the  2nd  of  April,  1694.  The  fire  broke  out  on  the  premises 
of  Mr.  Charles  Hall,  a flax  dresser,  and  in  a short  time  it  raged  with  such 
violence,  that  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  way  were  enveloped  in  one 


• Sir  John  Reresbj’s  Memoirs. 
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tremendous  conflagration.  The  loss  was  computed  at  £20,000.  In  1090, 
one  of  the  King’s  mints  was  erected  in  the  Manor  House,  at  York,  and 
bullion  and  plate  was  there  coined  to  the  amount  of  £380,621. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1722,  a great  flood  happened  at  Ripponden,  in  the 
parish  of  Halifax.  Between  the  hours  of  three  and  live  in  the  afternoon,  the 
water  rose  twenty-one  feet  perpendicular,  and  bore  down  in  its  course  many 
bridges,  mills,  and  houses,  and  several  lives  were  lost.  Part  of  the  church- 
yard was  washed  away,  the  graves  were  laid  open,  and  a coffin  floated  down 
the  stream  a considerable  distance.  The  church  was  so  much  damaged,  that 
a new  chapel  was  built  soon  after  the  flood. 

The  summer  of  the  following  year  was  remarkable  for  a great  and  general 
drought.  At  York,  the  river  to  the  base  of  the  middle  arch  of  Ouse  Bridge 
was  completely  dry  for  several  yards  round. 

No  public  transaction  of  material  consequence  occurred  in  the  city  or 
county  of  York,  from  the  period  of  the  accession  of  William  aud  Mary  till 
the  memorable  rebellion  of  1746.  In  the  annals  of  England  there  have  been 
many  struggles  for  the  crown,  sometimes  terminating  favourably  on  one  side, 
sometimes  on  the  other;  that  which  took  place  between  the  Pretender,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  our  Scottish  Kings,  and  the  House  of  Hanover,  is  one  of 
the  most  memorable,  and  is  the  last  that  we  have  had  in  England  in  the 
shape  of  civil  war  and  bloodshed.  Many  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Scottish  chieftains — renowned  for  the  antiquity  of  their  families,  their  ex- 
tensive domains,  and  the  affection  born  them  by  their  dependents — were 
arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  Pretender.  The  attachment  of  the  highland  elans 
to  thoir  chieftains,  and  which  is  undying,  is  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  to  this  time  it  remains  in  nearly  all  its  patriarchal  purity. 
Relying  upon  the  ancient  affection  which  subsisted  between  his  family  and 
these  hardy  mountaineers,  the  Chevalier,  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart, 
eldest  son  of  the  Pretender — and,  as  he  is  generally  called,  the  “ young  Pre- 
tender"— resolved  to  try  his  fortune  amongst  them,  and  regain  for  his  family 
that  rule  which  had  formerly  resided  with  his  progenitors.  For  this  purpose, 
after  escaping  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers,  which,  from  information 
received  by  the  English  government,  had  been  sent  out  to  intercept  him,  he 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1745. 

The  first  account  of  his  landing  was  scarcely  credited  ; and  when  the  news 
had  become  fully  established,  all  Europe  was  astonished  at  the  daring  enter- 
prise. Upon  promulgating  his  intentions,  the  brave  clans  assembled  around 
him,  hoisted  their  banners,  and  early  in  November  he  marched  southward, 
and  entered  England  with  the  Duke  of  Perth,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine, 
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fusion,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  horse  pressing  upon  their  rear.  Next  day 
the  Prince  moved  northward,  leaving  400  men  in  the  garrison  of  Carlisle. 
The  Duke  reached  the  latter  city  on  the  21st,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
commenced  the  siege.  The  rebel  garrison,  animated  with  great  courage  and 
fidelity  to  their  Prince,  made  a gallant  but  unavailing  defence,  for  on  the  80th 
of  December  the  Castle  was  surrendered  to  the  King's  troops,  and  the 
garrison  was  made  prisoners  of. 

Of  the  Manchester  regiment  who  surrendered  themselves  prisoners,  there 
were  Colonel  Townley,  5 Captains,  0 Lieutenants,  7 Ensigns,  1 Adjutant, 
and  03  non-commissioned  officers ; and  in  addition  to  the  Governor  and  Sur- 
geon, there  were  10  officers  and  250  non-commissioned  officers  and  private 
men  of  the  Scotch,  making  a total  number  of  800  prisouors,  including  Cop- 
pock,  commonly  called  the  “ Mock  Bishop.”  Many  of  the  officers,  including 
Townley,  Governor  of  the  city,  and  Hamilton,  Governor  of  the  Castle,  were 
executed  in  London,  with  all  the  revolting  and  disgusting  details  observed  in 
cases  of  high  treason  ; and  their  heads  were  exhibited  on  Temple  Bar,  Lon- 
don Bridge,  and  in  public  situations  in  Carlisle,  Manchester,  and  other  places. 
Many  others  who  were  concerned  afterwards  died  on  the  block,  including  the 
Earl  of  Derweutwater ; about  60  were  executed  as  deserters  in  different  parts 
of  Scotland  ; and  81  suffered  as  traitors  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Cullodcn, 
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Government  and  the  defence  of  the  county.  John  Raper,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
convened  a meeting  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  same  purpose,  when  the  sub- 
scription in  the  city  amounted  to  £2,420.,  and  to  £220.  in  the  Ainsty. 
With  these  sums  four  companies  of  infantry,  of  seventy  men  each,  exclusive 
of  sergeants,  corporals,  and  drummers,  were  raised,  and  designated  the 
“ Yorkshire  Blues.”  They  remained  embodied  about  four  months,  the  su- 
perior officers  serving  without  pay,  and  the  sergeants  receiving  14s.,  the 
drummers,  10s.,  and  the  privates,  7s.  per  week.  Another  military  body, 
called  the  “ Independents,”  was  formed,  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  by  the 
gentlemen  and  other  principal  inhabitants.  Their  uniform  and  accoutre- 
ments were  purchased  at  their  own  expence,  and  the  corps  remained  under 
arms  ten  months. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1740,  the  Prince  of  Hesse  passed  one  night  in  York, 
on  his  way  from  Scotland  to  London.  On  the  23rd  of  July,  in  the  same 
year,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  on  his  return  to  London 
from  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  visited  York,  and  was 
received  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  illustrious  rank  and  eminent  services. 
On  this  occasion  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Sheriffs,  presented  him 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a gold  box.  A number  of  the  rebels  were 
tried  and  convicted  at  York,  and  of  these  twenty-two  were  executed.  The 
heads  of  two  of  them,  William  Conolly  and  James  Mayne,  were  fixed  upon 
poles  over  Micklegate  Bar,  from  whenco  they  were  stolen  in  the  night  of  the 
28th  of  January,  1764,  by  a tailor  of  York,  named  William  Arundell,  assisted 
by  his  journeyman.  Arundell  was  tried  and  convicted  for  the  offence  at  the 
Spring  Assizes  following,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  a fine  of  £5.,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  two  years. 

In  1757  the  new  regulations  for  levying  the  Militia,  which  obliged  the 
poor  to  contribute  equally  with  the  rich,  produced  a spirit  of  insubordination 
in  the  North  and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  15th  of  September, 
a large  body  of  the  country  people,  from  more  than  thirty  parishes,  assembled 
at  York,  witli  intent  to  prevent  the  constables  from  presenting  tho  lists  of 
men  subject  to  the  ballot.  Armed  with  clubs  and  other  unlawful  weapons, 
they  proceeded  to  the  Cockpit-house,  without  Bootham  Bar,  where  the  deputy 
Lieutenants  and  chief  constables  were  to  have  assembled  ; and  not  meeting 
with  the  first  named  officers  ns  they  expected,  they  forced  the  lists  from  such 
constables  as  were  in  attendance,  and  after  drinking  all  the  liquors,  they 
demolished  the  house.  They  then  plundered  and  destroyed  the  house  of  Mr. 
Bowes,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  threatened  to  pull  down  the 
houses  of  other  persons  whom  they  considered  as  promoters  or  favourers  of 
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Bowes,  Esq.),  the  Recorder  (Peter  Johnson,  Esq.),  and  two  senior  Aldermen, 
waited  upon  his  Royal  Highness,  to  request  that  he  would  honour  York,  on 
his  return,  by  spending  some  time  in  the  city.  The  Duke  was  pleased  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation,  the  Manor  House  was  offered  for  his  accommodation,  and 
on  the  19th  of  August  he  arrived  at  York.  He  alighted  at  the  Minster,  sur- 
veyed that  splendid  odifice,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Mansion  House,  the 
streets  being  lined  with  Colonel  Thornton’s  Militia.  At  the  Mansion  House 
the  royal  visitor  was  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen,  and 
Sheriffs ; and  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  presented  to  him,  in  a gold  box  of 
the  value  of  100  guineas.  The  Duke  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Earl 
of  Gainsborough,  and  a great  number  of  the  gentry,  at  the  Mansion  House; 
and  in  the  evening  he  opened  a ball  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  with  the  sister 
of  Sir  John  Lister  Kaye,  Bart,  then  High  Sheriff  of  the  county.  He  lodged 
that  night  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  on  the  following  morning  repaired  to 
the  race-ground,  where  he  reviewed  Colonel  Thornton’s  Militia.  He  break- 
lasted  at  the  grand  stand,  and  after  communicating  the  usual  compliments  of 
satisfaction,  &c.,  proceeded  to  London.* 

The  King  of  Denmark,  attended  by  many  of  his  nobles  and  a numerous 
retinue,  favoured  York  with  a short  visit  on  the  8 1st  of  August  in  the  same 
year.  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  receive  the  formalities  of  the  Corporation; 
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mcnced  at  nino  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  1st  of  December,  and 
continued  till  eight  the  next  morning.  Part  of  the  battlement  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Minster  was  blown  down,  and  many  houses  in  the  city  were  very 
much  damaged. 

Edward,  the  royal  Duke,  who  derived  his  title  from  this  ancient  metro- 
polis, again  visited  York  on  the  18th  of  August,  1766  ; and  on  that  occasion 
he  patronized  the  national  sport,  by  honouring  with  his  presence  the  races 
on  Knavesmire.  Never  was  a more  brilliant  race  meeting  at  York  than  this. 
On  Sunday,  his  Royal  Highness  attended  divine  service  at  the  Cathedral,  at 
the  west  door  of  which  he  was  received  by  the  residentary  Canons  and  choir, 
as  well  as  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen,  and  conducted  to  the 
archicpiscopal  throne.  On  Monday  he  set  out  for  Mr.  Cholmley’s  seat,  at 
Houbham,  on  his  way  to  Scarborough  ; and  on  the  6tli  of  September  he  left 
Scarborough,  and  passed  through  York,  en  route  to  the  Earl  of  Mexborough’s 
seat  at  Methley,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  London. 

Count  de  Guigues,  the  F renoh  Ambassador,  being  on  a tour  to  the  north, 
passed  through  York  on  tho  92nd  of  October,  1772.  Ho  was  honoured 
with  a guard  of  General  Mordaunt’s  dragoons ; but  not  approving  of  the  for- 
mality, he  gave  the  men  twelve  guineas,  and  dismissed  them.  In  the  month 
of  September,  1777,  a slight  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  experienced  at  York; 
but  it  was  felt  more  violently  at  the  same  time  at  Leeds  and  Manchester. 

In  the  year  1779  the  inhabitants  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  were  frequently 
thrown  into  a state  of  alarm  by  that  intrepid  Anglo-American  buccaneer, 
Paul  Jones.  “ This  man  had  formerly  been  in  the  service  of  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  whence  he  was  expelled  with  disgrace,"  writes  Allen,*  “ and  having 
repaired  to  America,  he  volunteered  to  make  a descent  on  the  British  coast. 
Being  at  first  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a privateer,  he  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  and,  in  resentment,  plundered  the  mansion  of  his  former 
master;  he  also  burnt  several  vessels  at  Whitehaven,  and  performed  a num- 
ber of  other  daring  exploits.  These  services  insured  his  promotion,  and 
procured  him  the  command  of  a small  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  and  the  Alliance,  each  of  forty  guns ; the  Pallas,  of  thirty-two  guns; 
and  the  Vengeance,  armed  brig.  With  this  force  he  made  many  valuable 
captures,  insulted  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  even  threatened  tho  city  of  Edin- 
burgh. On  Monday,  the  20th  of  September,  1779,  an  express  arrived  at 
Bridlington,  from  the  bailiffs  of  Scarborough,  with  intelligence  that  an  enemy 
was  cruising  off  the  coast.  The  same  night  the  hostile  squadron  was  des- 
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the  intenor.  Business  was  now  completely  at  a stand,  and  the  attention  01 
all  was  directed  to  the  expected  invasion.  On  Thursday  a valuable  fleet  of 
British  merchantmen,  from  the  Baltic,  under  the  convoy  of  the  Serapis, 
Captain  Pearson,  of  forty-four  guns ; and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  Cap- 
tain Piercey,  of  twenty-two  guns,  hove  in  sight,  and  were  chased  by  the 
enemy.  The  first  care  of  Captain  Pearson  was  to  place  himself  between  the 
enemy  and  his  convoy ; by  which  manoeuvre  he  enabled  the  whole  of  the 
merchantmen  to  escape  in  safety  into  the  port  of  Scarborough.  Night  had 
now  come  on,  but  the  moon  shone  with  unusual  brightness.  About  half-past 
seven  o’clock  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  announced  that  the  engagement  had 
commenced,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  on  hastening  to  the  cliffs,  were 
presented  with  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a naval  engagement  by  moonlight. 
The  battle  raged  with  unabated  fury  for  two  hours,  when  at  length  Captain 
Pearson,  who  was  engaged  by  the  two  largest  of  the  enemy’s  frigates,  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  Captain  Piercey  made  also  a long  and  gallant  de- 
fence against  a superior  force,  but  he  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  strike  to  the 
Pallas.  The  enemy  purchased  the  victory  at  a prodigious  price,  not  less  than 
three  hundred  men  being  killed  or  wounded  in  the  Bon  Homme  Richard 
alone,  which  vessel  received  so  much  iryuiy,  that  she  sunk  the  next  day  with 
many  of  the  wounded  on  board.” 
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liable  to  be  marched  out  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  case  of  actual  in- 
vasion or  rebellion. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1702,  that  celebrated  statesman,  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral 
with  much  ceremony  and  solemnity.  Several  members  of  a political  society 
formed  in  York,  under  the  patronage  of  this  distinguished  nobleman,  and  in 
honour  of  him  called  the  “Rockingham  Club,”  assembled  in  the  Minster 
Yard,  and  thence  proceeded  in  a body  to  Dringhouses,  about  one  mile  and 
a half  from  the  city.  At  this  place  they  met  the  corpse,  attended  by 
a numerous  cavalcade,  which  they  joined ; and  the  procession,  which  con- 
sisted of  about  200  citizens  on  horseback,  two  and  two ; several  gentlemen 
bearing  banners,  bannerols,  &c.,  attended  by  pages ; the  hearse,  bearing 
escutcheons,  and  containing  the  body,  in  a coffin  covered  with  crimson  velvet 
superbly  ornamented ; six  mourning  coaches  with  six  horses  each ; and 
twenty  carriages  with  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  county  and  city ; moved 
with  slow  and  solemn  pace  to  the  Cathedral.  The  body  was  placed  in  the 
choir  during  evening  prayers,  and  then  deposited  in  the  vault  with  great 
solemnity. 

In  the  winter  of  1784,  which  was  exceedingly  severe  all  over  Europe,  the 
river  Ouse  was  firmly  frozen  during  eight  successive  weeks.  The  labouring 
classes  of  society  suffered  much,  but  a subscription  was  raised,  and  bread  and 
coals  were  distributed  gratis  to  upwards  of  fi,000  indigent  individuals.  The 
price  of  coals  was  so  enhanced  with  the  carriage  by  land,  that  they  were 
sold  at  30s.  per  chaldron.  The  effects  of  the  thaw  were  very  unpleasant. 
The  Ouse  rose  so  high  that  the  houses  in  many  parts  were  inundated,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  move  about  in  coils. 

On  Monday,  the  31st  of  August,  1780,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
King  George  IV.,  accompanied  by  his  royal  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
visited  the  races  of  this  city.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  arrived  in  their  car- 
riage, and  alighted  at  some  distance  from  the  Grand  Stand,  where  they  rode 
about  on  horseback,  to  gratify  public  curiosity  with  a sight  of  their  persons. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  day’s  sport  they  entered  the  carriage  of  the  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  and  proceeded  towards  the  city.  At  Micklegato  Bar  the  popu- 
lace took  the  horses  from  the  carriage,  and  drew  them  through  the  streets 
amidst  loud  congratulations.  The  following  day  the  Corporation  presented 
the  Heft-apparent  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  in  an  elegant  gold  box ; and 
on  Thursday  in  the  same  week,  his  Royal  Highness  dined  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  at  the  Mansion  House,  in  company  with  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  Bed- 
ford, and  Queensberry  ; the  Earls  of  Derby,  Kinnoul,  and  Fauconberg ; the 
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tions,  the  Prince  of  Wales  discharged  the  debts  of  three  prisoners  in  Ouse- 
Bridge  Gaol,  and  performed  several  other  acts  of  charity. 

That  eminent  statesman,  Charles  James  Fox,  visited  York  on  Monday  in 
the  August  race  week,  1791,  and  whilst  approaching  the  city,  seated  in  a 
carriage  with  the  Karl  Fitzwilliam,  the  populace  took  the  horses  from  the 
carriage,  and  drew  it  through  the  principal  streets  to  the  Deanery.  A grand 
dinner  was  given  to  him,  and  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  at  the  Mansion 
House,  and  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  in  a gold  box 
of  the  value  of  fifty  guineas. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1792,  a singular  meteoric  appearance — an  aerial 
army— was  observed  near  the  village  of  Stockton-in-the- Forest,  about  four 
miles  from  \ork,  by  many  persons  of  credit  and  respectability.  This  strange 
atmospherical  phenomenon  resembled  a large  army,  in  separate  divisions, 
some  in  black  and  others  in  white  uniforms ; one  of  these  divisions  formed  a 
line  that  seemed  nearly  a mile  in  extent,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  appeared 
a number  of  fir  trees,  which  moved  along  with  the  line.  These  aerial  trooper9 
moved  with  great  rapidity  and  in  different  directions.* 

In  the  month  of  June,  1794,  the  country  at  large  being  in  a very  unsettled 
state,  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  York  enrolled  themselves  in  different 
corps  of  infantry,  and  provided  themselves  with  uniforms,  arms,  &c. ; but  the 
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non-commissioned  officers  were  regularly  paid,  by  a general  subscription 
raised  for  that  purpose,  towards  which  the  Corporation  contributed  £500. 
This  loyal  body  of  infantry  assembled  on  Knavcsmire,  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember following,  when  they  were  presented  with  colours  by  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  in  the  name  of  the  ladies  of  York. 

In  November,  1795,  Prince  William  Frederick  of  (Gloucester  visited 
Scarborough,  and,  on  his  return  to  the  south,  spent  some  time  in  York,  and 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a gold  box,  with  the  usual 
formalities.  He  left  York  on  the  12th  of  January,  1790. 

In  1805,  the  Right  Hon.  John,  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  the  great  naval  com- 
mander, honoured  this  city  with  a visit,  and  received  its  froedom  in  a box  of 
“ Heart  of  Oak." 

At  the  Assizes  held  at  York,  in  March,  1809,  Mary  Bateman,  a celebrated 
“ Yorkshire  Witch,”  was  tried  and  condemned  for  murder.  This  wretched 
creature  had  previously  lived  in  York  as  a servant,  but  left  it  in  disgrace, 
being  charged  with  a petty  theft,  and  retired  to  Leeds,  where  she  married. 
For  a long  period  she  practised  the  art  and  mystery  of  fortune  telling  at 
Leeds,  deluding  multitudes,  defrauding  them  of  their  property  under  the  false 
pretence  of  giving  them  a “ peep  into  futurity.”  To  enable  her  to  accomplish 
her  villany,  and  in  order  to  prevent  detection  of  the  fraud,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  poisonous  cup,  she  closed  the  mouths  of 
many  for  ever,  For  one  of  these  murders  she  was  committed  to  York  Castle, 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  March,  she  was  executed,  at 
the  new  drop  behind  the  Castle,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
people ; and  such  was  the  stupid  infatuation  of  the  crowd,  that  many  are  said 
to  have  entertained  the  idea,  that  at  tho  last  moment  she  would  evade  the 
punishment,  about  to  be  inflicted,  by  her  supernatural  powers.  And  to  view 
her  lifeless  remains — perhaps  with  a view  of  proving  that  she  was  of  a verity 
dead — crowds  of  people  assembled  at  Leeds,  though  the  hearse  did  not  arrive 

principle  of  atmospherical  refraction.  Many  in  this  country  considered  them  as  ominous 
of  the  great  waste  of  blood  spilt  by  Britain  in  her  wars  with  America  and  France. 
Shakespeare  says,  in  the  tragedy  of  Julius  Ctesar, — 

**  There  is  one  within. 

Recounts  most  horrid  visions  seen  to-night : 

Fierce  fiery  warriors  fought  upon  the  clonds. 

Which  driiiled  blood  upon  the  Capitol ; 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air, 

And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  gibber  in  the  streets. 

• • • • 

When  these  prodigies  do  so  conjointly  meet. 

Let  no  man  say  they  are  natural ; for  I believe 

They  are  portentous  things  unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upou.” 
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there  till  near  midnight,  ami  each  paid  threepence  for  a sight  of  the  body  ; 
by  which  £30.  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  the  General  Infirmary. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  Majesty  George  III.  having  entered  the  50th  year 
of  his  reign,  the  anniversary,  October  25th  (1809),  was  celebrated  throughout 
the  country  as  a day  of  jubilee.  At  York,  several  hundred  pounds  were 
collected  at  a public  meeting,  and  expended — not  in  wasteful  and  unmeaning 
illuminations — but  in  footling  the  hungry,  and  in  relieving  the  indigent. 
Public  breakfasts,  wan!  dinners,  private  treats,  and  balls  were  “ the  order  of 
the  day.”  The  Archbishop  treated  sixty-four  debtors  in  the  Castle  with  beef, 
bread,  ale,  and  coals ; and  even  the  felons  shared  in  the  festivity.  There  was 
u partial  illumination  in  the  city ; and  the  soldiers  in  the  barracks  fired  a 
feu  de  joie,  and  illuminated  their  apartments. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1822,  the  city  of  \rork  was  honoured  with  a visit 
from  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  brother  to  the  reigning  mo- 
narch of  that  day,  George  IV.  The  I {oval  Duke  partook  of  the  hospitalities 
of  the  Corporation  at  the  Mansion  House,  where  a public  dinner  was  given 
to  him.  The  freedom  of  the  city  was  presented  to  him  in  a gold  box,  accom- 
panied by  an  address  expressive  of  the  admiration  of  that  “ splendid  career 
of  useful  beneficence  and  spirited  patriotism  which  gave  a brilliant  lustre  to 
his  exalted  birth.”  The  Duke  was  on  this  occasion  the  guest  of  Robert 
Chaloner,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  city.  In  the  year  1841  the  same  noble  Duko 
paid  a second  visit  to  York,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a grand  masonic  lodge. 
He  then  sojourned  at  the  York  Tavern  (now  Harker's  Royal  Hotel),  which 
for  a time  was  called  the  Royal  Sussex  Hotel. 

Since  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  York,  which  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  former 
times  the  residence  of  Emperors  and  Kings,  has  not  been  visited  by  any 
English  Sovereign  (though  it  has  often  been  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
different  branches  of  the  Royal  family)  down  to  the  time  of  our  present  Queen. 
In  September,  1835,  her  Mqjesty,  then  the  Princess  Victoria,  and  her  mother, 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  visited  York,  and  were  received  with  the  most  un- 
bounded loyalty.  The  royal  party  attended  the  Musical  Festival  at  the 
Minster  on  each  of  the  four  days  upon  which  it  was  held,  and  during  their 
stay  at  York,  they  were  the  guests  of  the  Archbishop  at  Bishopthorpe 
Falace.  For  this  attention  to  these  illustrious  visitors,  the  Lord  Mayor 
(the  late  Sir  John  Simpson)  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his  late 
Majesty,  William  IV.,  in  1830. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1846,  the  Archeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  held  their  annual  meeting  here,  under  the  presidency  of  Earl 
Fits’. william.  The  members  visited  the  different  objects  of  interest  in  the 
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city  and  neighbourhood,  and  an  exhibition  of  British  antiquities  was  held 
in  St.  Peter's  schoolroom  in  the  Minster  Yard. 

In  July,  1848,  his  Itoy id  Highness  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  George,  the  present  Duke,  and  other  illustrious  personages, 
attended  the  annual  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  York,  and 
dined  with  the  company  in  the  large  pavilion  erected  for  that  purpose  on 
St.  George's  Close. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1849,  the  Queen,  the  Prince  Consort,  and  the 
royal  children,  stopped  at  York  on  their  return  from  Balmoral  (their  Highland 
residence)  to  London,  on  which  occasion  the  royal  party  partook  of  luncheon 
at  the  Station  Hotel ; a loyal  address  was  presented  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
great  rejoicings  were  made  on  the  occasion, 

On  Friday,  the  25th  of  October,  1850,  York  was  the  scene  of  a magnifi- 
cent festival,  which  must  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  events 
in  civic  history ; whether  regarded  for  the  splendour  of  the  assembly,  or  in 
connection  with  the  great  event  which  it  was  mainly  designed  to  propitiate ; 
namely,  the  great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  the  products  of  all  nations  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  erected  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  in  1851. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  having  given  a- grand  entertainment  with  the 
same  patriotic  object ; and  at  which  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  and 
the  Mayors  and  chief  magistrates  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  were 
present ; it  was  thought  but  natural  that  this  example  should  be  followed  by 
the  great  Corporations  of  the  country.  It  was,  accordingly,  agreed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Mayors  and  other  civic  authorities  held  at  Derby,  to  carry  out 
the  proposition  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  the  Right  Hon.  George  H.  Sey- 
mour, to  give  a return  banquet  in  this  city.  A subscription  was  entered  into 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  in  conjunction  with  the 
municipalities  of  the  united  kingdom,  to  receive  the  Prince  Consort  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  on  a scale  of  becoming  magnificence.  The  prepara- 
tions for  this  banquet  were  on  the  most  splendid  scale,  and,  as  was  well 
remarked  by  the  leading  journal  of  the  day,  “ York,  the  home  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  when  London  was  comparatively  neglected  by  the  masters  of  the 
ancient  world,  made  a display  worthy  of  the  far-famed  city,  that  gave  a grave 
to  Severus  and  to  Constantine  Chlorus,  and  afforded  a rallying  cry  to  the 
haughty  factions  which  fought  for  the  English  throne.” 

The  Guild-Hall  was  fitted  up  for  the  occasion  in  most  superb  style;  and 
invitations  were  issued  for  248  guests,  the  full  extent  of  the  accommodation 
afforded  by  that  splendid  room.  Prince  Albert  arrived  by  railway  from 
I/ondon,  and  was  received  at  the  York  station  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York, 
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chief  magistrate  of  this  ancient  city  when  appearing  before  royalty. 

Amongst  the  distinguished  company  at  the  banquet  were  his  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Albert,  the  Right  lion,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Marquisses  of  Clanriearde  and  Aber- 
coru,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Earls  Granville,  Fitzwilliara,  and  Minto,  Lords 
Beaumont,  Feversham,  and  Overstone,  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  Bart.,  the  Hon.  Bielby  R.  Lawley,  tho  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  Sir 
C.  Tempest,  Bart.,  Hon.  O.  Duncombe,  General  Sir  W.  Warro,  Sir  J.  V.  B. 
Johnstone,  Bart.,  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  city,  the  Recorder,  the 
Sheriff  of  York,  Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  and  nearly  ono  hundred  Mayors  and 
heads  of  boroughs.  The  general  appearance  of  the  fine  old  Gothic  hall  was 
elegant  in  the  extreme.  The  great  west  window  was  covered  with  crimson 
cloth,  in  order  to  secure  a better  effect  to  a magnificent  ornamental  design  of 
M.  Soyer’s,  erected  in  front  of  the  window,  and  immediately  behind  the  great 
circular  table,  at  which  sat  the  chief  guests.  It  consisted  of  a large  emble- 
matic vase,  twenty  feet  in  height,  painted  and  modelled  by  Mr.  Alfred  Adams. 
Around  the  vase  was  Britannia  receiving  specimens  of  industry  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Round  a palm  tree,  which  sprung  from  the  centre, 
were  the  arms  of  London  and  York.  Medallian  portraits  of  the  Queen  and 
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cloth,  was  a collection  of  maces,  state  swords,  and  valuable  civic  insignia, 
belonging  to  the  various  Corporate  bodies;  and  these  nncient  maces,  which 
had  been  wielded  by  generations  of  Mayors,  with  the  velvet  sheaths  and 
gaudy  mountings  of  the  gigantic  swords  of  state,  formed  a picturesque  group. 
The  walls  of  the  hall  were  hung  with  crimson  cloth  to  the  height  of  about  ten 
feet,  as  were  also  the  oak  pillars.  Above  were  suspended  several  of  the  full 
length  portraits  from  tho  Mansion  House.  The  banners  of  the  several 
Mayors,  suspended  from  the  roof  arcades,  the  gallery,  Ac.,  were  characteristi- 
cally splendid ; they  bore  the  arms  of  tho  several  cities  and  boroughs  whence 
they  were  sent ; tho  banner  of  York,  worked  by  the  Lady  Mayoress,  was  con- 
spicuous to  the  right  of  the  chair,  and  the  banner  of  London  to  the  left.  At 
the  east  end  of  tho  hall  was  erected  a handsome  gallery,  for  an  orchestra  and 
a limited  number  of  ladies  to  witness  the  banquet.  It  was  ornamented  with 
crimson  drapery,  oil  paintings,  banners,  evergreens,  flowers,  Ac.  Besides  the 
ordinarily  pendant  gas-lights  between  the  pillars  of  the  arcade  on  each  side, 
there  were  in  the  body  of  the  hall  eight  variegated  Gothic  lanterns ; three 
suspended  from  the  roof  in  the  north  aisle ; three  in  the  south  aisle ; one  at 
either  end  of  the  middle  aisle,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  was  a chandelier, 
its  pendant  stem  entwined  with  the  figure  of  a serpent  formed  in  gas.  The 
two  pillars  of  the  hall  nearest  to  the  royal  table  were  wreathed  with  ever- 
greens and  flowers,  and  serpentine  gas-lights,  and  the  gallery  was  lit  with 
pillars  of  gas  and  Gothic  lanterns.  The  tables  shone  with  epergnes, 
plateaux,  centre  pieces  heaped  up  with  pines,  grapes,  and  the  richest  fruit, 
with  silver  plate  beneath  innumerable  lights.  Among  the  embellishments 
were  various  productions  in  patent  glass  silvering,  prepared  expressly  for  tho 
occasions,  as  being  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a festival  to  celebrate  the  ap- 
proaching congress  of  the  artistic  industry  of  all  nations.  These  specimens 
consisted  of  gilt,  silvered,  and  bronzed  figures,  bearing  large  globes  of  silvered 
glass.  There  were  also  three  drinking-cups,  one  for  the  Prince,  and  one  for 
the  Lord  Mayors  of  London  and  York ; the  first  in  ruby  glass,  portions  of 
the  rim  and  base  internally  checkered  with  silver,  and  on  the  sides  bearing 
sunken  medallions  of  her  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  and 
the  Royal  Arms  of  England.  The  other  two  cups  were  of  the  same  size  and 
shape,  but  instead  of  being  ruby  and  silver,  the  colours  were  emerald  and 
silver;  and  on  the  sides  were  the  private  arms  of  each  of  the  Lord  Mayors, 
together  with  tho  usual  heraldic  emblazonments  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
York  respectively.  The  uncertainty  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin's  arrival 
prevented  a cup  being  prepared  for  him. 

After  grace  had  been  pronounced  at  the  close,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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evening,  and  the  whole  city  was  brilliautly  illuminated.  Prince  Albert,  who 
was  the  guest  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  on  the  night  of  the  banquet,  retired 
from  the  company  at  midnight,  and  left  the  Mansion  House  at  eight  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning.  He  was  accompanied  to  the  Railway  Station  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  Colonel  Grey,  Colonel  Seymour, 
and  others ; and  upon  his  departure  for  London  he  thanked  the  Lord  Mayor 
in  the  most  flattering  terms  for  the  very  satisfactory  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  for  his  comfort  and  accommodation. 

On  Thursday,  the  14th  of  September,  1854,  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  ac- 
companied by  the  Prince  Consort,  and  five  of  tho  youthful  Princes  and 
Princesses  (including  tho  Prince  of  Wales),  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  royal  household,  stopped  at  York  en  route  for  Balmoral,  and  partook  of 
luncheon  at  the  Station  Hotel.  The  whole  of  the  Railway  Station  was 
entirely  cleared  of  carriages,  and  the  ground  between  the  roils  being  re-laid 
with  gravel,  gave  it  a neat  and  clean  appearance.  The  arrival  platform,  for 
nearly  its  entire  length,  was  covered  with  a beautiful  tapestry  carpet  of 
splendid  colours  and  design.  On  this  platform  were  placed  tables  covered 
with  suitable  drapery,  and  upon  them  stood  elegant  vases  of  flowers.  The 
platform  entrance  of  the  Hotel  was  decorated  with  flowers  and  evergreens, 
and  immediately  in  front  of  it,  in  the  pit  of  the  Station,  stood  the  band 
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from  the  whole  mass  there  rose  one  general,  thrilling  “ huzza,"  which,  ming- 
ling with  the  National  Anthem,  struck  up  at  first  by  the  Militia  band,  and 
caught  up  afterwards  by  that  of  the  7tli  Hussars,  formed  one  grand  and 
enthusiastic  oblation  to  Royalty,  amid  which  the  Queen,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  her  royal  consort,  followed  by  five  of  her  children  in  a row,  and  her  suite, 
walked  along  the  carpeted  path  to  the  hotel,  on  her  way  repeatedly  acknow- 
ledging the  loyal  plaudits  of  her  subjects.  The  Lord  Mayor  walked  along 
with  the  royal  couple  to  the  hotel,  where  they  were  conducted  into  a hand- 
somely furnished  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment,  and  from 
which  a good  view  of  the  Minster,  the  Museum,  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  A-c.,  is 
obtained. 

The  room  was  decorated  at  one  end  by  a device,  consisting  of  the  initials 
“ V.  R.”  and  “ P.  A.,”  formed  of  white  artificial  flowers,  arranged  on  a crim- 
son ground,  the  whole  being  surrounded  with  flowers  and  evergreens;  and  over 
the  door  was  placed  a representation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’  feathers,  also 
encircled  with  dahlias  and  evergreens,  and  bearing  the  motto,  “ Ich  dien." 
The  table  was  provided  by  Mr.  Holliday,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  with  the 
most  sumptuous  viands,  wines,  grapes,  pines,  Ac.  Two  or  three  of  the  royal 
suite  partook  of  refreshments  with  her  Majesty,  while  the  remainder  were 
accommodated,  in  suitable  style,  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  The  decorations 
in  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  hotel  presented  a very  tasteful  appearance. 

The  interval  of  half  an  hour,  during  which  the  royal  visitors  remained  in 
tho  hotel,  was  enlivened  by  the  performance  of  the  two  bands.  The  royal 
party  then  re-appeared  on  the  platform  in  the  same  order  as  that  which  cha- 
racterised their  arrival,  and  proceeded  towards  the  train,  which  consisted  of 
nine  carriages,  the  one  occupied  by  her  Majesty  being  in  the  centre.  The  bands 
struck  up  once  more  “ God  save  the  Queen” — the  spectators  cheered  their 
loudest — the  soldiers  again  gave  the  royal  salute — and  after  a few  words  with 
the  Archbishop  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  her  Majesty,  the  Prince,  and  tho 
royal  family,  entered  the  train.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  several  others  of  the 
North-Eastern  board  of  directors  then  took  their  places  in  one  of  the  carriages, 
and  the  train  proceeded  towards  the  north  amidst  the  loud  plaudits  of  an 
immense  number  of  human  beings  who  had  assembled  on  the  city  walls, 
Tanner-row,  Toft-green,  and  the  entire  district  abutting  on  tho  line.  Tho 
train  was  accompanied  by  electrical  telegraph  apparatus,  so  that  in  case  of  an 
accident,  a communication  could  be  made  immediately  for  aid. 

Amongst  those  who  accompanied  the  royal  family  were  Sir  George  Grey, 
Bart.,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies ; Major-General  the  Hon.  C.  Grey ; the 
Duchess  of  Wellington  and  the  Hon.  Miss  Stanley,  maids  of  honour ; Sir 
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James  Clarke,  her  Majesty’s  physician : the  Hon.  Col.  Phipps,  equerry  to 
his  lloyal  Highness;  and  Miss  Hildyard,  governess  to  the  royal  children. 

Prior  to  the  Queen's  departure,  Mr.  Baines,  of  the  Museum,  had  the 
honour,  through  the  Lord  Mayor,  of  presenting  to  her  Majesty  a fine  flower 
of  the  Victoria  lieyia,  which  was  then  in  full  bloom  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society. 

The  Minster  bells,  and  those  of  other  churches,  rung  a merry  peal  in 
honour  of  the  royal  visit.  On  her  return  from  Scotland,  on  the  18th  of  the 
following  month,  her  Mnjcsty  en  suite  visited  the  towns  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hull  and  Great  Grimsby.  The  royal  party  arrived  in  the  former  town  on 
the  evening  of  that  day — slept  at  the  Station  Hotel — went  in  procession 
through  tho  principal  streets  on  tho  following  morning,  and  departed  in  the 
royal  yacht,  the  Fairy,  about  eleven  o'clock  on  tho  same  day  for  Grimsby. 
Thence  tho  illustrious  visitors  proceeded  by  railway  to  London,  and  arrived 
at  Windsor  on  the  same  evening. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT,  TITLES,  Ac.— The  civil  government  of 
Yorkshire  was  anciently  lodged  in  the  Earl  or  Count  to  whom  it  was  com- 
mitted by  the  King ; and  in  time  it  was  intrusted  to  a person  duly  qualified, 
who  was  called  Shire-reve,  i.c..  Sheriff  or  Governor  of  a shire  or  county. 
Before  the  9th  Edward  H.  (1816),  this  officer  was  elected  by  the  freeholders ; 
but  sinco  that  time,  the  appointment  has  been  made  by  the  Sovereign.  His 
office  is  to  execute  the  King’s  writs,  return  juries,  and  keep  the  peace ; and 
his  jurisdiction  is  called  a Bailiwick,  because  he  is  the  Bailiff  of  the  Crown. 
York  has  had  its  own  High  Sheriff  from  the  3rd  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
1069. 

The  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  appears  to  have  been  introduced  early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI.  The  statutes  of  Philip  and  Mary  speak  of  them  as 
officers  well  known  at  that  time,  though  Camden  mentions  them  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  extraordinary  magistrates,  constituted  only  in 
times  of  difficulty  and  danger.*  The  Lord  Lieutenant  is  nominated  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  is  always  a justice  of  the  quorum,  and  to  him  the 
nomination  of  the  Clerk  of  tho  Peace  belongs.  There  are  three  of  these 
officers  for  tho  county  of  Y’ork ; one  for  each  of  the  three  Ridings. 

The  offico  of  Custos  Iiotulorum , or  Keeper  of  the  rolls  and  records  of  the 
session  of  peace,  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  has  been  of  late  years  an- 
nexed to  that  of  Lord  Lieutenant. 

* Manning  and  Bray’s  Surrey,  vol.  i„  p.  xxv.  introduction. 
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Before  the  Conquest  the  Comites,  or  Earls  of  Northumberland,  were  also 
Governors  of  the  city  and  county  of  York.  Morcar  was  the  last  Earl  of 
Northumberland  before  the  Conquest,  and  he  remained  so  till  in  the  year 
1009  ho  revolted,  and  William  gave  this  Earldom  to  Robert  Copsi,  or 
Comins ; and  he  being  slain,  the  Conqueror  then  bestowed  it  on  Cospatrie, 
who  being  deprived  of  it  in  1072,  he  lastly  gave  the  Earldom  of  Northum- 
berland to  Waltheof,  the  son  of  Siward.  Somo  authors  doubt  whether  the  city 
and  county  of  York  were  included  in  this  grant ; and  seem  rather  to  consider 
that  it  was  only  the  present  county  of  Northumberland  and  the  bishopric  of 
Durham  over  which  he  presided.  From  this  era  Yorkshire  was  wholly  dis- 
charged from  the  government  of  these  Earls,  and  was  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  vice-comites  (anciently  substitutes  to  the  Earls),  or  High 
Sheriffs  of  the  county. 

William  le  Gros,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  a great  commander,  was,  by  King 
Stephen,  after  the  victory  over  the  Scots  at  the  famous  Battle  of  the  Stan- 
dard, in  1138,  made  Earl  of  Yorkshire,  or  according  to  some,  Earl  of  York. 
This  is  the  first  and  only  mention  that  we  find  in  history  of  a titular  Earl  of 
Yorkshire.  The  first  and  only  Earl  of  York  was  Otho,  Duke  of  Saxony,  son 
of  Heniy  Leon,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  by  Maud,  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  King 
of  England.  This  title  was  conferred  upon  Otho  by  his  uncle,  Richard  I., 
during  his  sojourn  in  England  in  1190.  Whereupon  some  performed  ho- 
mage and  fealty  to  him,  but  others  refusing,  the  King  gave  him  as  an 
exchange,  the  county  of  Poictiers. 

In  the  9th  of  Richard  H.  (1385),  amongst  several  other  creations,  Edmund 
of  Langley,  fifth  son  of  Edward  III.  and  Queen  Philippa,  was  mode  the  first 
Duke  of  York.  This  Prince  died  at  his  manor  of  Langley,  and  was  interred 
in  the  Priory  there.  Edward  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  his  eldest 
son,  after  the  death  of  his  father  succeeded  to  the  Dukedom  of  York  in  1400. 
He  was  slain  at  the  famous  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  1416,  and  left  no  issue. 
The  third  Duke  of  York  was  the  illustrious  Richard  Plantagenet,  nephew  of 
the  second  Duke,  and  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  who  was  executed 
for  treason  against  Henry  V.  This  nobleman  having  been  restored  to  his 
paternal  honours  by  Henry  VI.,  and  allowed  to  succeed  to  his  uncle’s  inheri- 
tance, was  ono  of  the  most  powerful  subjects  in  the  kingdom.  Being  a 
descendant  of  King  Edward  HI.,  ho  claimed  tho  crown  of  England,  and 
levied  war  against  the  King,  which  lasted  for  thirty  years,  and  deluged  the 
land  with  blood.  (See  page  151.)  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
and  Margaret  caused  his  head  to  be  cut  off  and  fixed  over  Micklegate  Bar, 
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1474.  This  unfortunate  Frinco  is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  iu  the 
Tower  of  Loudon,  with  his  elder  brother,  Edward  V.,  by  order  of  their  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.,  in  1488. 

The  sixth  was  Henry  Tudor,  the  second  son  of  King  Henry  VII.,  who 
was  created  Duke  of  York  on  the  1st  of  November,  1491;  and  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Arthur,  February  18th,  1508;  and  on 
the  death  of  his  royal  father  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  under  the  well 
known  name  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  this  dignity  again  became  merged  in 
the  Crown.  From  this  period  it  has  been  customary  to  confer  the  Dukedom 
of  York  on  the  second  son  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  next  was  Charles  Stuart,  second  son  of  James  L,  who,  when  a 
child  not  full  four  years  old,  was  created  Duke  of  York.  He  was  afterwards 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  title  again  merged  in  the  Crown. 

The  eighth  Duke  was  James  Stuart,  the  second  son  of  King  Charles  I., 
who  was  declared  Duke  of  York  at  his  birth,  by  his  royal  father,  and  so 
entitle^,  but  not  so  created  till  January  27,  1643,  by  letters  patent,  bearing 
date  at  Oxford.  Afterwards  ho  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  title  merged  in  the  Crown  for  the  fourth  time. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1716,  tho  2nd  of  George  I.,  that  monarch  created 
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been  raised  to  that  dignity  by  his  Majesty  George  13.,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1760.  On  the  81st  of  March,  1761,  he  was  appointed  Rear  Admiral  of  the 
Blue ; and  in  the  course  of  a tour  through  Europe,  ho  visited  Monaco,  capital 
of  the  principality  of  that  name,  in  the  territories  of  Genoa,  in  Upper  Italy, 
where  he  was  seized  with  a malignant  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1767. 

Frederick,  the  eleventh  and  last  Duke  of  York,  was  brother  of  his  Majesty 
King  George  IV.,  and  second  son  of  King  George  III.,  by  whom  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignities  of  Duke  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  Earl 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  the  titles  of  Duke  of  York  and  of  Albany  in 
Great  Britain,  and  Earl  of  Ulster  in  Ireland.  His  Highness  was  bom  on  the 
16th  of  August,  1768 ; and  on  the  27th  of  the  following  February  he  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Osnaburgh.  F rom  his  earliest  age  he  was  destined  for  the  mili- 
tary profession,  the  study  of  which  formed  an  essential  part  of  his  education. 
His  first  commission  in  the  army  was  that  of  Colonel,  which  was  dated  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1780;  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  2nd  regiment  of 
Horse-Grenadier  Guards  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1782;  Major-General  on  the 
20th  of  November  following;  and  Colonel  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1784.  On  the  27th  of 
the  following  month  he  was  created  Duke  of  York,  &c.,  after  these  titles  had 
been  extinct  for  seventeen  years — from  the  period  of  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Edward,  in  1767.  On  tho  29th  of  September,  1791,  he  was  married  at  Berlin 
to  Frederica  Charlotta  Ulrica  Catharine,  only  child  of  King  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia,  by  his  first  consort,  Elizabeth  Ulrica  Christiana,  Princess  of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel.  The  royal  pair  were,  on  their  arrival  in  England, 
re-married  at  the  Queen’s  house  on  the  23rd  of  November  following.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage  the  Duke  had  voted  him  by  Parliament  the  sum  of 
£18,000.  per  annum;  and  the  King  settled  on  him  £7,000.  for  his  Irish 
revenues,  which,  in  addition  to  the  £12,000.  per  annum  he  before  enjoyed, 
constituted  a yearly  income  of  £37,000.  At  tho  same  time  the  sum  of 
£8,000.  per  annum  was  voted  to  the  Duchess,  in  case  she  should  survive. 

In  1793  the  Duke  was  called  into  active  military  service  by  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  an  army  ordered  for  Flanders,  to  form  part  of  the 
grand  army  under  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg.  After  the  campaign,  which 
lasted  for  several  months,  the  Duke  proceeded  to  England  to  concert  with 
the  British  government  the  plans  and  measures  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 
His  Royal  Highness  returned  in  the  month  of  February,  1794,  from  England 
to  Courtrai — the  British  head-quarters,  and  in  a few  days  the  new  campaign 
had  begun.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  or  province  of  this  history  to  follow 
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taken  prisoners.  The  British  lost  about  1,500  men.  In  another  engage- 
ment, which  followed  soon  after,  the  Duko  was  again  master  of  the  field  of 
battle,  though  the  loss  amounted  to  1,200  British  and  700  Russians.  On 
the  17th  of  October  a suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  on,  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  English  and  Russians  should  be  allowed  to  evacuate  Holland,  on 
condition  that  8,000  seamen,  either  Batavian  or  French,  prisoners  in  Eng- 
land, should  be  given  up  to  the  French. 

In  July,  1814,  and  again  at  the  same  period  in  the  following  year,  both 
houses  of  Parliament  passed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Duke  of  York  for  tho 
benefits  he  liad  bestowed  on  the  nation  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  wars 
then  concluded.  His  Royal  Highness  died  on  the  5 th  of  January,  1827,  and 
his  remains  lay  in  state  in  St.  James’s  Palace  for  several  days,  and  were  de- 
posited in  tho  royal  vault  at  Windsor  on  tho  20th  of  the  same  month.  On 
the  decease  of  the  Duke  the  title  of  York  became  extinct ; but  it  is  probable 
that  Prince  Alfred,  tho  second  son  of  our  present  Queen,  will  be  created  the 
next  Duko  of  York. 

The  following  is  a list  of  sucli  places  in  Yorkshire  as  have  been  the  capital 
residences  of  Baron3  by  tenure,  or  by  writ  of  summons ; or  have  given  title 
to  Peers  created  such  by  letters  patent : — * 


_ M third  Earl  of  D^,.^ 
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Carlcton — B John  de  Bella  Aqua,  by  writ  of  summons,  June  8,  twenty-second  of  Edward 
L,  1294. 

2  B Henry  Boyle,  by  patent,  October  20,  1714.  Died  in  1725,  when  the  title  became 
extinct. 

8 B Richard  Boyle,  second  Earl  of  Shannon,  by  patent,  August  0,  1780. 

Cleveland — E Thomas  Wentworth,  fourth  Boron  Wentworth,  by  patent,  February  5, 
1020.  Extinct  on  his  death,  1007. 

2 I)  Barbara  Villiers,  mistress  of  Charles  II.,  by  patent,  August  8,  1070.  Extinct 
1774. 

Cowick — B John  Christopher  Burton  Downay,  fifth  Viscount  Downe,  by  potent.  May  28, 
1700.  Baron  Downay,  in  England. 

Craven — E Viscount  Craven,  of  Uffington,  Berks.,  by  patent,  March  15,  1003. 

Danby — E Henry  Danvers,  first  Lord  Danvers,  by  patent,  February  5,  1020.  Extinct 
on  his  death,  1043. 

2 £ Thomas  Osborne,  first  Viscount  Latimer,  by  patent,  Juno  27,  1074. 

Doncaster — V James  Hay,  first  Boron  Hay,  by  potent,  July  5,  1018.  Extinct  1000. 

2 E James  Fitz  Roy  (assumed  the  name  of  Scot),  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  by 
patent,  Fobruary  14,  1003.,  Beheaded  1085,  when  the  title  became  forfeited. 

3 E Francis  Scot,  third  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  and  lieir  to  the  last-mentioned  Earl.  Re- 
stored by  Act  of  Parliament,  March  23,  1743. 

Duncombe  Pork — B Charles  Duncombe,  by  patent,  July  14, 1820.  Baron  Feversham, 
of  Duncombe  Park. 

Escrick — B Thomas  Knyvet,  by  writ  of  summons,  July  4,  1007.  Extinct  at  his  death. 

2 B Edward  Howard,  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  by  patent,  April  28,  1028, 
Baron  Howard,  of  Escrick.  Extinct  1714. 

Gisburne  Park — B Thomas  Lister,  by  patent,  October  20,  1797.  Baron  Ribblesdale,  of 
Gisbume  Park. 

Halifax — V Sir  Gcorgo  Savile,  Bart.,  by  patent,  January  13,  1008.  E July  10,  1079. 
if  August  22,  1082.  Extinct  1700. 

2 B Charles  Montague,  by  patent,  December  4,  1700.  E October  14, 1714.  Extinct 
1772. 

Harewood — B Edwin  Inscelles,  by  patent,  July  9,  1790.  Extinct  on  his  death  in  1795. 

2 B Edward  Loscclles,  by  patent,  June  18,  1790.  E September  7, 1812. 

Holderness — 2 E Odo,  Earl  of  Champagne.  Temp.  William  I. 

2 E John  Ramsay,  first  Viscount  Haddington,  by  patent,  January  22,  1021.  Extinct 
on  his  death,  1025. 

8 E Rupert,  Count  Palatine,  of  the  Rhine,  by  patent,  January  24,  1044.  Extinct  on 
his  death,  1082. 

4 E Conyers  D'Arcy,  second  Baron  D'Arcy,  by  patent,  December  6,  1082.  Extinct 
1778. 

Holme-in  Spalding-Moor — B Mormaduko  Langdale,  by  patent,  February  4,  1058.  Ex- 
tinct 1777. 

Kingston -upon- Hull — E Robert  Pierrepont,  first  Viscount  Newark,  by  patent,  July  25, 
1028.  Extinct  1773. 

Kirsten — B Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  by  patent,  August  15,  1073. 

Leeds— I)  Thomas  Osborne,  first  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  by  patent.  May  4,  1694. 
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Lanesborough — B Richard  Boyle,  second  Earl  of  Cork,  by  patent,  November  4,  1064. 
Baron  Clifford,  of  Lanesborough.  Extinct  1736. 

Leppington — B Robert  Carey,  by  patent,  February  6,  1662.  Baron  Carey,  of  Lepping- 
ton.  Extinct  1661. 

Long  Loftus — B Charles  Tottenham  Loftns,  first  Marquis  of  Ely,  in  Ireland,  by  patent, 
January  19,  1801. 

Malton — B Thomas  Wentworth,  by  patent.  May  28, 1728.  E by  patent,  November  19, 
1734.  Extinct  1762. 

Markenfield — B Fletcher  Norton,  by  patent,  April  9,  1782. 

Middleham — B Ribald,  brother  to  Alan,  second  Earl  of  Brittany,  by  tenure.  Temp. 
William  I. 

Mulgrave — B Constantine  John  Phipps,  second  Baron  MnlgraTe  in  Ireland,  by  patent, 
Juno  16, 1790.  His  brother  created  E by  patent,  September  7,  1812. 

Normanby — V Henry  Phipps,  third  Baron  Mulgrave,  by  patent,  September  7, 1812. 

Northallerton — V George  Augustas,  Prince  Electoral  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  II., 
by  patent,  November  9,  1700.  Merged  in  the  Crown  on  his  accession. 

Pontefract — B Ubert  do  Lacy,  by  tenure.  Temp.  William  I. 

2 B John  Savile,  by  patent,  July  21,  1682.  Baron  Savile,  of  Pontefract  Extinct 
1671. 

3 B George  Fits  Roy,  natural  son  of  Charles  H.,  by  patent  October  1, 1074.  Extinct 
on  his  death,  1716. 

4 E Thomas  Fermor,  second  Baron  Lempster,  by  patent  December  27,  1721. 

Ravensworth — B Bardolph,  Baron  FiUhugh,  by  tenure.  Temp.  William  I. 

Rawdon — B Honourable  Francis  Rawdon,  by  patent,  March  6,  1783.  E by  patent  De- 
cember 7,  1816. 

Richmond — E Alan  Fergaunt  Earl  of  Brittany,  created  by  William  I.  for  his  services  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  Extinct  1636. 

2 D Ludovick  Stuart,  second  Duke  of  Lennox,  by  patent,  May  17, 1623.  Extinct  on 
his  death,  1624. 

8 D James  Stuart,  second  Earl  of  March,  by  patent,  August  8, 1641.  Extinct  1672. 

4 D Charles  Lennox,  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  by  patent  August  9, 1675. 

Ripon — B James  Douglas,  second  Duke  of  Queensbury,  in  Scotland,  by  patent  May  26, 
1708.  Extinct  1778. 

Rosa — B Peter  de  Roos,  by  tenure.  Temp.  Henry  I. 

Rotherfleld — B Robert  de  Grey,  younger  son  of  Henry  I.,  by  tenure. 

Sandbeck — V James  Saunderson,  first  Baron  Saunderson,  by  patent  1716.  E 1720. 
Extinct  on  his  decease,  1723. 

Scarborough — E Richard  Lumley,  first  Viscount  Lumley,  by  patent  April  16,  1890. 

Setrington — B Charles  Lennox,  natural  Bon  of  Charles  II.,  by  patent  August  9, 1875. 

Sheffield — B John  Baker  Holroyd,  first  Baron  Sheffield,  by  patent  July  29,  1802. 

Stittenham — B Sir  John  Leveson  Gower,  fifth  Baronet  by  patent,  March  16,  1703. 
Baron  Gower,  of  Stittenham. 

Skelton — B Robert  Bruce,  second  Earl  of  Elgin,  in  Scotland,  by  patent  March  18, 1864. 
Extinct  at  hia  death. 

Tadcaster — V Henry  O'Bryen,  Earl  of  Thomond,  in  Ireland,  by  patent  October  19, 
1714.  Extinct  on  his  death,  in  1741. 
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2 B William  O'Bryen,  by  patent,  July  3,  1820. 

Towton — B Sir  Edward  Ilawko,  by  patent,  May  20,  1770,  Baron  Hawke,  of  Towton. 
Waith — B Thomas  Wentworth,  by  patent,  November  10,  1734.  Extinct  1782. 
Wakefield — E Robert  Ker,  son  of  John,  first  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  in  Scotland,  by  patent. 
May  24,  1772.  Extinct  1801. 

Wentworth  Wood  House — B Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  second  Baronet  by  patent,  July 
22,  1028.  V by  patent,  December  10,  1028.  Extinct  1095. 

Whamclifle — B James  Archibald  Stuart  Wortley  Mackenzie,  by  patent,  July  12,  1820. 
Wborlton — B Thomas  Bruce,  first  Earl  of  Elgin,  in  Scotland,  by  patent,  August  1, 1041. 
Wortley — B Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  by  patent,  April  3,  1701. 
Baroness  Mount  Stuart,  of  Wortley. 

Varum — B Sir  Thomas  Bellasyse,  second  Baronet,  by  patent.  May  25,  1027.  Baron 
Fauconberg,  of  Yarum.  Extinct  1815. 


<Tj)t  Citir  of  JJorh. 

The  origin  of  the  fine  old  city  of  Eboracuin,  or  York — in  point  of  dignity 
the  second  city  in  the  empire — and  the  etymology  of  its  name,  are  equally 
involved  in  the  obscurity  of  upwards  of  twelve  centuries.  In  Nennius'  cata- 
logue it  is  called  Caer,*  or  Kaer  Ebrauc,  or  the  City  of  Ebraucus,  and  is  the 
first  of  that  list  of  cities.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  a 
chronicler  of  the  12th  century,  tells  us  that  it  was  founded  by  Ebraucus,  tho 
son  of  Mempricius,  a British  King,  the  third  from  Brute,  in  the  year  of  tho 
world  2983,  about  the  time  when  David  reigned  in  Judea,  and  Gad,  Nathan, 
and  Asaph  prophesied  in  Israel.  It  is  also  affirmed,  chiefly  on  the  same  au- 
thority, that  Ebraucus  also  built  Aclud,  supposed  by  some  to  be  Aldborough, 
and  by  others  Carlisle,  as  well  as  Mount  Agnea,  the  capital  of  Scotland ; that 
he  reignod  sixty  years,  and  had  twenty  wives,  by  whom  he  had  twenty  sons 
and  tilirty  daughters ; and  that  he  died  at  York,  and  was  buried  in  a tomplo 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Diana,  which  he  had  erected  on  the  spot  where  now 
stands  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Helen,  in  St  Helen’s  Square.! 

Though  this  story  of  King  Ebraucus,  his  cities,  his  children,  and  his  wives, 
has  been  repeated  by  several  antiquarians,  yet  the  whole  account  is  little  re- 
garded at  the  present  day,  and  is  generally  believed  to  have  long  since  passed 

• Nennius,  Abbot  of  Bangor,  wrote  a History  of  the  Britons  in  A.D.  020,  which  was 
published  by  Gale.  Caer  or  Kaer  is  a British  word,  signifying  sent  or  city. 

t Gent  says  that  tradition  assures  us  that  the  Minster  was  built  ou  the  site  of  this 
temple. 
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into  the  long  catalogue  of  exploded  errors,  to  which  the  ignorance  or  die 
credulity  of  every  age  makes  some  addition.  According  to  Humphrey  Llwyd, 
the  learned  Welsh  antiquary,  York  is  identified  with  the  city  termed  by  the 
Britons  Caer-Effroc ; and  among  the  towns  of  the  lirigantes  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  with  the  Eboracuni  of  the  I’omans.  Another  writer  conjectures 
that  a colony  of  Gauls,  which  were  driven  by  the  Homans  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  had  seated  themselves  here  in  Mid-England,  and  made  their  chief 
station  at  Y'ork,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Eboracum,  from  Ebora,  a 
town  in  Portugal,  or  Ebura,  in  Andalusia.*  The  plain  fact  appears  to  have 
been,  that  the  locality  where  Y'ork  now  stands,  was  called  by  the  ancient 
Britons  Kaer,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  was  as  thickly  inhabited  as  any 
other  part  of  the  island.  And  with  respect  to  its  general  appearance,  we 
suppose  that  it  resembled  the  other  fortresses  or  stations  of  the  numerous 
tribes  that  inhabited  the  country.  Cicsar  tells  us  in  his  Commentaries,  that 
when  he  came  to  Britain,  the  builders  knew  nothing  of  building  with  stone, 
but  called  that  a town  which  had  a thick  entangled  wood,  defended  with  a 
ditch  and  bank  about  it. 

The  Romans  called  this  city  Eboracum  or  Eburacum,  but  its  present  ap- 
pellation, York,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  a variety  of  conjecture 
prevails  upon  the  subject.  Leland  and  Camden  arc  of  opinion  that  the  river 
Ouse  was  anciently  called  Ure,  Eure,  or  Youre  (but  this  point  is  not  clearly 
established),  and  that  the  Saxons  added  the  termination  trie.  According 
to  the  author  of  “ Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence  in  Antiquities, "f 
the  city  of  Y'ork  was  called  Coer-Efroc  by  the  ancient  Britons,  but  its 
appellation  was  changed  by  the  Saxons  to  Ever-wyk,  from  the  words  ever  or 
eber  a wild  boar,  and  icyc  a place  of  refuge  or  retreat.  Its  present  name,  he 
says,  is  obviously  derived  from  Everwic,  which  by  vulgar  abbreviation  became 
Voric  and  lastly  Y'ork.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  river  had  formerly 
retained  the  name  of  Eure  as  low  as  the  city,  it  would  appear  almost  un- 
questionable that  the  name  was  derived  from  Eurewic,  a place  of  retreat  or 
strength  on  the  Eure;  and  the  same  might  in  popular  pronunciation  be 
readily  corrupted  to  that  of  Y'ork.  Worsae,  the  learned  author  of  “The 
Danes  and  Northmen  in  Britain,"  gives  the  following  derivation  of  the  name 
Y'ork : — “ The  Briton  called  Y'ork,  Caer  Eabliroig  or  Eabhroic ; the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Eoforwic  ; and  the  Danes,  Jorvik ; whence  it  is  plain  that  the  form 
York  now  in  use  is  derived.” 

In  Domesday  Book  this  city  is  called,  Civitas  Eborum,  and  Eunric. 

• Sir  Thomas  YViddrmgton's  MSS.  + Page  149. 
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Alcium,  a celebrated  scholar  in  his  time,  and  a native  of  York,  writing  near 
a thousand  years  ago,  says,  that  the  city  was  built  by  the  Romans ; and  he 
has  left  his  tcstinony  in  Latin  verse,  of  which  the  following  is  a translation  ; 

This  city,  first,  by  Roman  hand  was  form'd, 

■With  lofty  towers  and  high  built  walls  adorn’d ; 

It  gave  their  leaders  a secure  repose, 

Honour  to  th'  empire,  terror  to  their  foes. 

Drake  is  of  opinion  that  York  was  founded  by  the  Romans.  “ It  is  probable 
to  me,"  writes  he,  “ that  this  city  was  first  planned  and  fortified  by  Agricola, 
about  a.d.  80,  whose  conquests  in  the  island  stretched  beyond  York ; and 
that  that  General  built  here  a fortress  to  guard  the  frontiers  after  his  return.” 
The  early  importance  of  the  city  must  unquestionably  be  attributed  to  the 
Romans,  who  made  it  the  metropolis  of  their  empire  in  Britain.  The  builders 
of  the  city  were  probably  the  Roman  soldiers  themselves,  who  were  accom- 
plished masons,  being  trained  to  use  the  pick-axe,  spade,  and  trowel,  as  well 
as  military  arms.  They  called  this  city  Civitas  Brignntium,  (the  title  of 
rivitns  applied  to  Rome  itself),  as  well  as  Eboracum  or  Eburacum. 

The  resemblance  which  York  bore  to  the  form  of  ancient  Rome  is  rather 
rcmnrkable.  Fabius's  plan  of  Rome  represents  it  in  the  form  of  a bow,  of 
which  the  Tiber  was  the  string,  ns  the  Ouse  may  be  said  to  be  the  bow-string 
of  York.  Like  Rome,  Eboracum,  although  entirely  a military  colony,  seems 
to  have  been  governed  both  by  military  and  municipal  laws,  for  the  Em- 
perors themselves  sometimes  sat  in  person  in  the  Prtetorium,  and  from  this 
chief  tribunal  gave  laws  to  the  whole  empire.  York,  therefore,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  picture  of  Romo  in  miniature,  and  as  possessing  a just  claim  to 
the  titles  of  “ Brittanici  Orbis,  Roma  Altera,  Polatium  Curia;,  and  Pnetorium 
C it  saris,”  with  which  it  is  dignified  by  Alcuin.* 

“ From  the  circumstance  of  the  Ebor,  now  called  the  Ouse,  running  directly 
through  the  city,”  says  Allen,  “ York  was  more  capable  of  augmenting  its 
commercial  concerns  than  Isurium,  which  was  situated  near  the  river  Ure; 
and  also  of  furnishing  the  Romans,  who  were  peculiarly  partial  to  their  hot 
and  cold  baths,  with  an  ample  supply  of  water.  Here  then,  doubtless,  was 
the  cause  of  preference ; and  hence  it  might  receive  a name  indicative  of  its 
situation;  for  although  Urica  and  York  are  not  exactly  the  same,  if  we  recol- 
lect the  Romans  were  succeeded  by  the  Saxons,  the  difference  may  be  purely 
dialectic.”! 

When  the  Emperor  Hadrian  came  into  this  island  in  a.d.  121,  he  took  up 
• Alcuin  Ap.  Leland  Coll.  6.  t Hist.  Yorks.,  Book  iii,  p.  4. 
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his  station  at  York.  The  Emperor  Severus  lived  and  held  his  court  in  the 
Pnetorium  Palace  of  this  city  for  more  than  three  years,  while  his  son  was 
in  the  north  superintending  the  completion  of  the  great  wall ; and  he  died 
here  on  the  5th  of  February,  211.  (See  page  57.)  A rescript  of  law  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Roman  code,  issued  by  this  Emperor  from  Eboracum,  on 
the  3rd  of  tlio  Nones  of  May,  in  the  Consulate  of  Fustinus  and  ltufus,  cor- 
responding to  the  year  211,  relating  to  the  recovery  of  the  right  of  possession 
of  servants  or  slaves. 

Drake  tells  us  that  at  that  period  this  city  shone  forth  with  meridian 
splendour;  and  that  the  concourse  of  tributary  Kings,  of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, aud  Roman  nobles,  which  crowded  the  courts  of  the  Sovereigns  of  the 
world  when  the  Roman  empire  was  in  its  prime,  elevated  Eboracum  to  the 
height  of  sublunary  grandeur. 

There  was  a temple  dedicated  to  Bellona,  the  goddess  of  war,  erected  at 
York  before  the  time  of  Severus;  and  after  that  monarch  returned  from  his 
northern  conquest,  and  sought  a temple  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods  who  had 
crowned  him  with  success,  he  was  led  by  an  ignorant  soothsayer  to  it,  and 
tliis  was  looked  upon  as  a presago  to  his  death.  This  temple  is  supposed 
to  have  stood  without  Bootliam  Bar,  near  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey. 
Before  the  temple  stood  a small  column,  called  the  martial  pillar,  whence 
a spear  was  thrown  when  war  was  declared  against  an  enemy.  It  may 
here  be  observed  that  temples  dedicated  to  Bellona,  who  was  the  sister  of 
Mars,  were  not  allowed  to  be  erected,  except  in  Rome  or  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  next  century  Carausius  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor 
at  York.  Constantius  or  Constantine  Chlorus,  another  Roman  Emperor, 
held  his  court  for  some  time  in  the  imperial  palace  at  York,  and  died 
there  in  July,  a.d.  300.  His  son  and  successor,  Comtnntine  the  Grreat, 
has  been  erroneously  believed  by  many  writers  to  have  been  bom  at  York. 
The  precise  place  of  the  birth  of  Constantine  is  described  by  an  ancient 
writer  to  be  “ Patcma  in  Eboracensi  civitate.”  Hence  probably  the  tra- 
dition that  the  first  Christian  Emperor  was  a native  of  this  city.  However 
that  may  have  been,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  received  the  commands 
of  his  dying  father  at  York,  and  that  immediately  after  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius, ho  was  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  army,  and  his  inauguration 
took  place  there.  (See  page  00.)  This  ancient  residence  of  the  “ Lords  of 
the  Universe " began  to  decline  after  the  departure  of  Constantino,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  Rome  aud  Y'ork  both  declined 
together. 
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Roman  Remains. — Of  the  splendour  of  the  city  during  its  occupation  by 
the  Romans,  many  vestiges  have  been  discovered,  and  various  remains  of 
Roman  architecture  have  been  found  ; though,  considering  the  long  residence 
of  that  people  here,  these  antiquities  are  less  numerous  than  might  have  been 
supposed,  if  we  did  not,  as  Baines  says,  “ take  into  consideration  that  fire, 
sword,  ignorance,  and  superstition,  have  all  contributed  their  assistance  to 
the  devouring  hand  of  time,  to  erase  the  monuments  which  the  imperial 
power  had  served  to  erect."  “ It  may  seem  strange,"  continues  the  same 
writer,  in  his  Gazetteer  of  Yorkshire,  published  in  1823,  “ that  we  have  not 
to  show  any  temples,  ampliitheatres,  or  palaces,  whose  edifices  must  once 
have  made  Eboracum  shine  with  distinguished  lustre ; but  the  wonder  will 
cease  when  in  the  following  pages  we  trace  such  horrid  destruction  of  every- 
thing both  sacred  and  profane.  To  our  Christian  ancestors  we  owe  much  of 
this  destruction ; their  holy  zeal  rendered  them  anxious  to  eradicate  every 
vestige  of  paganism ; and  the  Roman  altars  and  votive  monuments  were 
naturally  enough  consigned  to  destruction  under  their  Gothic  hands.” 

Mr.  Drake,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Eboracum,  gives  a catalogue  of  the  coins, 
as  well  as  many  other  Roman  antiquities,  found  in  York.  Dr.  Langwith 
sent  Drake  a catalogue  of  Roman  coins  from  Augustus  down  to  Gratianus, 
124  different  sorts,  all  found  in  York.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  Loicer  Em- 
pire; and  amongst  them  Geta's  are  the  most  common  of  any.  A great 
quantity  of  signets,  fibul®,  urns,  and  sarcophagi  have  been  dug  up  and  re- 
covered here  through  a period  of  fifteen  centuries.  Camden,  Burton,  Drake, 
Thoresby,  and  other  antiquaries,  have  described  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  them. 

Almost  all  the  memorials  of  the  Romans,  which  have  presented  themselvos 
in  this  city,  have  been  found  by  digging ; few  of  them  have  been  discovered 
above  ground ; so  that  it  may  be  justly  said  that  modem  York  stands  upon 
ancient  Eboracum. 

A part  of  a tower  and  wall  are  yet  standing  in  York,  which  are  undoubt- 
edly of  Roman  erection.  This  building  is  now  known  as  the  Multangular 
Tower,  and  the  wall  which  leads  from  it  towards  Bootham  Bar.  This  tower 
and  wall  will  be  fully  described  at  a subsequent  page  of  this  volume. 

When  digging  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  church  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  also 
on  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard,  there  have  often  been  found  Roman  tiles 
and  several  fragments  of  sepulchral  antiquities.  In  some  parts  have  also 
been  discovered,  at  the  depth  of  five  feet,  quantities  of  ashes  and  charcoal, 
intermixed  with  human  bones  and  broken  ums,  pater®,  &c.  On  the  sepul- 
chral tiles,  which  have  been  dug  up  here,  was  stamped  Leo  IX.  Hlsp.  The 
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foundations  of  a very  strong  wall  have  likewise  been  traced  in  this  churchyard, 
in  the  direction  from  S.S.E.  to  N.N.W.  This  wall  appears  to  be  remains  of 
a Roman  or  some  very  ancient  building. 

Is  early  two  centuries  ago  a theca  or  repository  for  urns  of  a Roman  family 
was  dug  up  here,  but  it  was  so  little  regarded  at  York,  that  in  time  it  found 
its  way  to  Hull,  where  it  served  as  a trough  for  watering  horses  at  a public 
inn ! The  inscription  was  partly  obliterated,  but  it  amounted  to  this — That 
Marcus  Verecundus  Diogenes,  a native  of  Berri,  in  Gascoigny,  and  a sew 
or  magistrate  of  the  Roman  colony  at  York,  died  there ; who,  while  living, 
made  this  monument  for  himself.  The  size  of  the  sepulchral  monument  was 
very  large,  being  six  feet  long  and  three  feet  deep,  and  the  stone  was  of  a mill- 
stone grit.  In  digging  the  foundation  of  a house  on  Bishop-hill  the  Elder,  in 
1038,  a small  but  elegant  altar,  with  figures  in  basso  relievo  of  sacrificing 
instruments,  Ac.,  on  the  side,  was  found,  which  was  presented  to  Charles  I., 
when  at  York,  by  Sir  Ferdiuando  Fairfax.  The  altar  bears  a heathen  in- 
scription, which  may  be  thus  translated. — “ To  the  great  and  mighty  Jupiter, 
and  to  all  gods  and  goddesses,  household  and  peculiar,  Publius  Aelius  Mar- 
cianus,  prefect  of  cohurt,  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  health  and  that  of 
his  family,  dedicated  this  altar  to  the  great  preserver.”  The  King  ordered 
this  interesting  relic  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Manor  House,  where  it  remained 
some  time ; but  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  who  resided  at  Lcndal,  after- 
wards had  it  in  his  possession ; and  it  was  lastly  seen  at  the  house  of 
Lord  Thomas  Fairfax,  in  York,  where  it  remained  till  the  desertion  of  the 
house  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  since  which  time  no 
trace  of  it  can  be  discovered.  This  is  the  earliest  recorded  discovery  of  a 
Roman  altar  at  Y'ork. 

In  1C88  a very  curious  sepulchral  monument  was  dug  up  in  Trinity- 
Gardens,  near  Micklegate.  The  stone,  which  is  almost  six  feet  high  and  two 
feet  broad  and  angular  in  form  at  the  top,  has  carved  upon  it  the  figure  of  a 
Roman  Signifer  or  Standard-bearer,  standing  in  an  arched  recess,  having  in 
his  right  hand  the  Siguum  or  Standard  of  a cohort,  and  in  his  left,  probably, 
the  vessel  used  in  measuring  the  com,  wliich  was  a part  of  Roman  soldiers' 
pay.  Near  the  bottom  is  the  following  inscription: — 

L'DVoervs 

L'VOLTFRVFFI 

NVS’VLEN 

SIONIF'LEO’VIIII 

AN'XXIIX 

H-S’E 
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which  Horsley  reads  thus : Lucius  Duccius  Lucii  Voltinia  (Tribu)  filius 
Rufhnus  Vienneiisis  signifer  Legionis  nonm  anuorum  vigiuti  octo,  hie  situs 
est.  i.  e.  Lucius  Duccius  Ruffinus,  son  of  Lucius,  of  the  Voltinian  tribe,  of 
Vienna,  standard-bearer  of  the  Ninth  Legion,  aged  twenty -eight,  is  placed 
(buried)  here. 

This  remarkable  relic  was  saved  by  Bryan  Fairfax,  Esq.,  from  demolition 
by  the  workmen  who  had  broken  it  in  the  middle,  and  were  about  to  mako 
use  of  it  in  a stone-wall  which  they  were  erecting.  It  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Ribstone  Hall,  near  Wethcrby,  by  Sir  Henry  Goodrick,  who  first 
placed  it  in  his  own  garden,  and  subsequently  removed  it  to  a more  appro- 
priate situation  in  the  chapel  yard.  It  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  York- 
shire Philosophical  Society,  having  been  presented  by  J.  Dent,  Esq.,  of 
Ribstone. 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Drake  that  on  the  removal  of  a house  in  Friars'  Gar- 
dens, near  Toft  Green,  in  the  month  of  August,  1770,  part  of  the  foundation 
of  a temple  of  Roman  brick-work  was  found  about  two  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  It  was  so  firmly  cemented  by  the  mortar  peculiar  to 
Roman  edifices,  as  to  resist  the  stroke  of  a pick-axe,  and  its  form  was  semi- 
circular ; the  other  part  being,  as  ho  supposed,  under  an  adjoining  dwelling. 
Upon  or  near  to  this  foundation  was  discovered  a dedicatory  tablet  of  grit 
stone,  three  feet  long,  two  feet  one  inch  broad,  and  seven  inches  thick,  bearing 
the  following  inscription,  and  some  curious  emblematic  carved  work  in  very 
fine  preservation : — 

DEO’SANCTO 
8ERAPI 
TEMPLVM'ASO 
LO- FECIT 
CL'HIERONY 
MIAEVS'LEO 
LEOW1TIC. 

This  inscription  denotes  that  “ Claudius  Ilieronymianus,  Legate  or  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Sixth  Legion  Victorious,  had  erected  from  the  foundations  a 
temple  to  the  Holy  God  Serapis.*  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  tablet  had 
been  fixed  in  the  front  of  that  temple,  and  it  was  long  supposed  that  the 

• Serapis  was  a great  Egyptian  deity,  known  by  the  three  names  of  Osiris,  Apis,  and 
Sera  pis.  Memphis,  Alexandria,  Canopus,  and  Athens,  hod  each  a magnificent  temple 
dedicated  to  this  idol,  and  his  worship  was  introduced  also  at  Rome,  by  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pins,  Am.  116. ; thence  no  doubt  it  had  been  brought  into  this  country  by 
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temple  itself  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  foundations  and  the  tablet  were 
found — namely,  the  end  of  Tanner- row,  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
entrance  to  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Station.  Nothing  more  was  dis- 
covered to  further  developo  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis  till  the  year 
1837,  when  the  excavations  were  commenced  for  the  York  and  North  Mid- 
land Railway  (now  called  the  North  Eastern)  Station.  At  the  beginning 
of  these  excavations  Mr.  Hargrove,  the  author  of  the  History  of  York,  feeling 
anxious  to  watch  and  keep  an  account  of  every  discovery  of  the  remains  of 
other  times,  attended  near  the  workmen  early  and  late,  and  after  having 
secured  many  valuable  Roman  relics,  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  and  pre- 
serve a beautiful  tesselated  pavement,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  repre- 
sentation of  a singular  figure,  the  fore  part  of  which  pourtrayed  the  head, 
body,  and  forelegs  of  an  ox,  the  hind  part  representing  the  twisted  tail  of  a 
large  fish.*  This  interesting  discovery  at  once  removed  eveiy  doubt  respecting 
the  temple  of  Serapis.  The  blending  of  the  worship  of  two  gods  in  one 
temple  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  amongst  the  idolatrous  nations,  and 
here  was  evidently  a blending  of  two  heathen  deities — Serapis,  the  God  of 
Agriculture,  and  Neptune,  the  God  of  the  Sea — the  inference  being  exhibited 
in  the  position  of  each  representation. 

The  remains  of  foundations  of  an  oblong  room,  in  which  this  pavement 
was  found,  were  evident;  the  breadth  of  which  was  twelve  feet,  but  the  length 
could  not  be  so  clearly  ascertained.  At  the  north  end  was  a large  raised 
stone,  forming  a sort  of  table  or  altar,  which  was  preserved.  A passage  at 
the  south-west  side  of  the  room  evidently  led  to  the  public  baths  behind. 
In  an  account  of  similar  temples  at  Thebes,  and  other  places,  it  is  stated  that 
there  is  always  observable  a small  oblong  room,  which  was  the  adytum  or 
sanctuary,  i.  e.,  the  apartment  which  contained  the  figure  of  the  deity,  and 
in  which  the  priests  performed  those  sacrifices  and  other  rites,  which  were 
not  meant  for  the  public  gaze.  Its  dimensions  were  very  insignificant,  but 
it  was  always  surrounded  by  stupendous  erections  of  various  kinds,  col- 
onnades, courts,  Ac.,  with  apartments  for  the  abode  of  the  priests. 

The  room  and  pavement  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  were  found  opposite 

the  Romans,  and  thus  had  occasioned  the  erection  of  a temple  sacred  to  it  in  the  then 
splendid  city  of  Eboracnm.  Mr.  Pegge  refers  the  inscription  on  this  tablet  to  the  time 
of  Hadrian  or  earlier;  and  adds  that  several  coins  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  were 
found  along  with  it.  This  curious  memorial  of  Roman  idolatry,  is  now  in  the  Yorkshire 
Museum. 

* A plate  of  this  curious  pavement,  from  a drawing  by  Mr.  Wm.  Wallace  Hargrove, 
lias  been  published. 
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to  Barker  Lane,  which  is  some  distance  up  the  street  of  Tanner  Row,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  Trinity  Church  ; and  the  remains  of  Roman  foundations 
which  Mr.  Hargrove  afterwards  discovered  and  measured,  as  well  as  sub- 
sequent discoveries  nearer  to  Micklegate  Bar,  prove  beyond  a doubt  that  the 
temple  had  been  very  extensive ; occupying  the  higher  part  of  the  ground 
where  Tanner  Row  had  been  built  in  subsequent  times,  and  ranging  with  its 
outbuildings  from  the  bar  to  the  place  where  the  pavement  above-described 
was  found.  It  is  possible  that  the  fragment  found  in  1770  may  have  been  a 
part  of  the  temple  of  Serapis,  but  it  was  a very  trifling  portion  comparatively 
speaking. 

In  1014  a Roman  tesselated  pavement  was  found  close  to  the  rampart 
near  Micklegate  Bar,  and  another  elegant  floor  of  this  beautiful  Mosaic  work 
was  found  in  1853,  towards  the  upper  part  of  Tanner  Row.*  Mr.  Hargrove 
thinks  it  highly  probable  that  these  pavements  had  been  connected  with  the 
temple  or  its  appendages,  for  the  remains  of  the  public  baths  which  were 
afterwards  found  were  between  the  temple  and  the  Bar  walls.! 

In  excavating  for  a cellar  in  Ousegato,  not  far  from  what  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
supposes  to  be  the  south-east  angle  of  the  wall  of  ancient  Eboracum,  a frag- 
ment of  a dedicatory  Roman  tablet  was  found,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum. 
The  edifice  to  which  it  was  affixed  appears  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
deities  of  Augustus,  and  to  a goddess  whose  name  or  title  is  lost.  Of  the 
name  of  the  person  who  erected  the  temple,  the  termination  SIVS  only 
remains. 

NVMINIB  AVO  ET  DEAE  IOV... 
srvs  AEDEM  PRO  PARTE  D... 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place,  was  discovered  a fragment  of  a 
tablet,  which  recorded  the  restoration  of  a temple,  dedicated  to  Hercules, 
probably  by  one  Titus  Perpetuus.  The  remains  of  the  inscription  are — 

HERCVL.... 

TTERPET... 

AETER.. 

EBVR.. 

RES. 

In  the  year  1716  a curious  antique  bust,  five  inches  high  by  four  in 

• These  two  pavements  will  be  described  at  a subsequent  page. 

+ The  pavement  rescued  by  Mr.  Hargrove — and  to  whose  kindness  we  are  indebted 
for  the  foregoing  description  of  it — together  with  the  other  antique  remains  with  which 
his  labour  and  attention  to  the  above-mentioned  excavations  have  been  repaid ; as  well 
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breadth,  representing  the  head  of  a beautiful  female,  was  found  iu  digging  a 
cellar  near  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey.  Gale,  the  antiquary,  finding  it 
bore  the  marks  of  Homan  origin,  and  knowing  that  the  Homans  had  not  any 
goddess  in  their  system  of  theology,  supposed  it  had  been  designed  to  represent 
the  head  of  Lucretia,  the  Homan  matron,  whose  wrongs  expelled  the  Tarquius. 

In  Clifton  fields,  without  Bootliam  Bar,  several  sarcophagi,  or  stone  tombs, 
and  a great  quantity  of  unis  of  different  colours  and  sizes,  have  been  found. 
Amongst  them  were  two  coffins,  dug  up  in  March,  1813,  each  containing  a 
skeleton  entire,  with  the  teeth — the  most  imperishable  part  of  man  when 
dead,  and  the  most  liable  to  decay  when  living — completely  perfect.  These 
two  last-mentioned  tombs  or  coffins,  which  are  unusually  large,  measuring 
seven  feet  four  inches  in  length,  two  feet  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  one  foot 
ten  inches  in  depth,  and  of  thick  light-coloured  grit,  are  now  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral.  Each  coffin  is  covered  with  a lid,  curi- 
ously made  iu  the  form  of  the  roof  of  a modern  dwelling  house.*  The  field 
in  which  they  were  discovered  is  nearly  opposite  to  Burton  Stone,  at  Clifton, 
in  which  neighbourhood  the  principal  burial-place  of  the  Homans,  who  for- 
merly inhabited  this  city,  was  situated.  Campus  Martus,  anciently,  without 
the  city  of  Home,  was  the  place  whore  the  funeral  piles  were  lighted  to  con- 
sume the  deceased  llomaus,  and  the  presumption  is  that  Clifton  fields  formed 
the  Campus  Martus  of  Eboraeum.  In  Drake’s  Antiquities,  Bootliam  Bar  is 
mentioned  as  being  the  gate  wliich  led  to  some  grand  depository  of  their  dead 
near  Clifton  village. 

The  various  sepulchral  remains  have  principally  been  found  near  Mickle- 
gate  and  Bootliam  Bars,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  respectively  ran  the 

as  a large  collection  of  other  objects  of  interest  which  he  hail  during  twenty  preceding 
years  collected  in  York,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Museum  of  tho  Yorkshire  Philo- 
sophical Society,  of  which  he  is  a member.  A minute  description  of  his  whole  collection 
by  himself  would  bo  interesting. 

• Sepulchral  chests  made  of  stone  aro  much  more  rare  in  Roman  burinl-places  than 
those  formed  of  tiles.  They  are  generally  very  massive,  formed  out  of  a solid  stone,  and 
covered  with  a roof-shaped  or  Hat  lid.  Massive  chests  or  sareopliagi  of  this  description 
appear,  from  their  forms  and  inscriptions,  to  have  stood  above  ground,  and  they  present 
a very  peculiar  mode  of  sepulture.  After  the  body  had  been  laid,  apparently  in  full 
dress,  on  its  back  nt  the  bottom  of  the  sarcophagus,  liquid  lime  was  poured  in  until  the 
whole  of  the  body  wns  covered,  except  the  face.  This  becoming  hard  has  preserved  to 
a certain  degree  an  impression  of  the  form  of  the  body,  of  which  the  skeleton  is  often 
found  entire.  Several  fine  examples  of  this  mode  of  sepulture  may  be  seen  in  the 
grounds  and  Museumrof  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Roman  tombs  with  interments  of  this  description  found  at  Y'ork,  generally  contained  the 
remains  of  ladies. 
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old  Roman  roads  to  Calcarea  (Tadcaster)  and  Isurium  (Aldborough).  “ These 
were  probably  therefore  the  principal  cemeteries  of  Eboracum,"  writes  the 
editor  of  York  and  its  Vicinity,  “ the  Romans  invariably  choosing  the  way- 
side of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  beyond  the  walls  of  their  cities,  for  the 
burial  of  their  dead." 

About  the  year  1784  a small  figure  of  a penate, 'or  household  god  (Saturn), 
was  found  by  a person  digging  for  a cellar  in  IValmgate ; the  composition  of 
which  the  image  is  formed  is  a mixture  of  metal,  and  the  workmanship  ex- 
hibits all  the  elegance  of  a Roman  mould. 

About  the  year  1740  two  very  curious  Roman  unis  were  dug  up  near  the 
Mount  without  Micklegate  Bar.  One  of  them  was  made  of  glass,  and  being 
by  accident  broken  in  pieces,  the  inside  of  it  was  found  to  be  coated  with  a 
silver-coloured  substance,  termed  by  philosophers,  the  eUctrum  of  the  ancients. 
The  other  urn  was  of  lead,  and  was  sold  by  the  workmen  to  an  ignorant 
plumber,  who  immediately  beat  it  together  and  melted  it  down.  A pedestal 
of  grit  was  also  found  in  the  same  year,  at  no  great  distance  from  Micklegate 
Bar.  It  measured  two  feet  high  by  ten  inches  in  breadth,  and  bore  the  fol- 
lowing Roman  inscription : — 

BRITANNIA. 

SAXCT.H 
1‘NIKOMEDES 
A COO.  K.  X. 

I.IBEBTOS. 

A Roman  sepulchre  of  singular  form  was  found  in  1768,  by  some  labourers 
who  were  preparing  a piece  of  ground  for  a garden,  near  the  city  walls,  west 
of  the  same  bar.  It  was  formed  of  Roman  tiles,  built  up  in  the  fonu  of  a 
roof,  and  making  a triangle  with  the  ground  below.  On  the  top  was  a 
covering  of  semicircular  tiles,  of  small  diameter,  so  close  as  to  prevent  the 
least  particle  of  earth  from  falling  into  the  cavity,  and  each  end  of  the 
dormitory  was  closed  with  a tile,  on  which  was  inscribed  Leg.  IX.  His.,  lieing 
doubtless  the  burying-placc  of  a soldier  of  the  Legio  nona  Hispanica. 

A sculptured  tablet,  representing  the  sacrifice  and  mysteries  of  Mithras, 
was  found  in  1747,  in  digging  for  a cellar  in  a house  in  Micklegate,  opposite 
St  Martin’s  Church.  Mithras  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Persian  word  signi- 
fying the  Sun,  the  chief  object  of  worship  among  the  Persians  and  other 
ancient  eastern  nations.  This  relic  of  idolatry  is  now  in  the  entrance  hall 
of  tile  Museum. 
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In  1770,  as  some  workmen  were  digging  a drain  from  the  north  east  corner 
of  Davygate,  to  the  corner  of  Lendal,  they  discovered  the  foundation  of  three 
walls  or  buttresses,  about  seven  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They 
were  from  nine  feet  and  a half  to  eleven  feet  and  a half  broad,  about  three 
feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  were  composed  of  pebbles  strongly  cemented, 
the  open  space  between  the  walls  being  securely  filled  with  clay.  Gough 
says,  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans,  to  prevent  the 
Ouse  from  overflowing  the  city. 

In  the  same  year  were  found  in  a gravel  pit  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  about 
one  mile  and  a half  east  of  the  city,  a number  of  ancient  remains,  consisting 
of  fragments  of  Roman  earthenware  and  paterse  (goblets),  and  within  the  com- 
pass of  about  fifty  yards  were  likewise  discovered  a perfect  urn  with  its  cover, 
and  many  more  pieces  of  patene  and  urns,  some  very  large  vessels,  part  of  an 
urn  of  crystal,  an  iron  flesh  fork,  Ac.  At  the  same  time  and  place  a strange 
discovery  was  made,  of  which  Mr.  Gough  gives  us  the  particulars.  A stratum 
of  oyster  shells  appeared  to  have  been  laid  about  two  feet,  in  some  parts 
three  feet,  and  in  others  nearly  five  feet,  below  the  surface,  and  above  them 
was  a sort  of  rich  black  earth,  like  soot  mixed  with  oil,  among  which  were 
found  pieces  of  burnt  wood.  Upon  this  singular  substance  were  scattered 
great  numbers  of  bones  of  cattle,  chiefly  heads  and  ribs.  Many  heads  of 
beasts  were  laid  together  in  one  part ; and  in  several  other  parts  were  bones 
mixed  with  earth  and  fragments  of  earthen  vessels.  Near  to  these,  about 
three  feet  below  the  present  surface,  the  earth  was  discoloured  and  greasy, 
as  though  it  had  been  soaked  with  blood  to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  In  the 
following  year,  1771,  a similar  discovery  was  made  in  another  gravel  pit  not 
far  from  the  former,  and  the  particulars  of  which  are  also  given  by  Mr. 
Gough.  “ Within  this  pit,  between  layers  of  earth  and  gravel,"  writes  he, 
“ was  another  of  black  earth  intermixed  with  burnt  wood,  and  under  it  a 
layor  of  oyster  shells.  In  the  middle  of  the  pit  was  a hillock  of  the  same 
strata,  mixed  with  fragments  of  urns,  some  inscribed  Ofroni,  fairs,  Ac. 
Some  of  the  larger  ones  and  of  the  pater®  were  adorned  with  vine  and  ivy 
branches,  Ac.”  In  this  pit  were  also  found  a number  of  antique  remains, 
amongst  which  were  a flesh  fork,  a brass  needle,  various  fragments  of  urns, 
a large  iron  bolt,  a whole  patera  with  ears,  some  others  broken,  and  a small 
urn  of  coarso  red  clay  with  a cover  of  blueish  clay.  These  remains  favour 
the  opinion  that  a Roman  temple  had  stood  in  that  locality,  and  that  these 
were  the  remains  of  the  sacrifices  offered  in  the  dark  ages  of  pagan  idolatry. 

Drake  mentions  a Roman  tablet  which  was  discovered  in  digging  a cellar 
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in  “ Conyng  Street,”  in  the  line  of  the  Roman  wall.  It  is  now  in  the 
Museum,  and  is  inscribed : — 

GENIO  LOCI 
FELICITER 

that  is,  “ To  the  Genius  of  the  place,  happily,”  or  “ prosperously.”  The 
Genius  was  the  protecting  spirit  of  a person  or  a place.  The  place  in  this 
instance  was  most  probably  that  occupied  by  Eboracum  ; and  the  inscription 
is  a short  wish  or  prayer  that  the  genius  would  be  propitious  to  Eboracum. 
Mr.  Tlioresby,  the  Leeds  antiquary,  was  living  when  this  monument  was 
found,  and  in  an  account  of  it  which  he  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  he  says — 
after  describing  it  and  its  inscription,  “ If  the  name  (of  the  genius)  had  been 
added,  it  would  have  gratified  the  curiosity  of  some  of  our  neoteric  antiquaries. 
But  they  must  yet  acquiesce,  for  aught  I know,  in  their  old  Dvi,  who  is  said 
to  be  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  city  of  the  Brigantes.  The  author  of  this 
votive  monument,”  he  continues,  “ seems  to  have  lmd  the  same  superstitious 
veneration  for  the  genius  of  York,  as  those  at  Rome  had  for  theirs,  whose 
name  they  were  prohibited  to  mention  or  enquire  after.  Hence  it  is  that 
upon  their  coins  the  name  of  this  deity  is  never  expressed  but  in  a mere 
popular  manner,  by  Genius  P.R.,  or  Pop.  Bom." 

A massive  brass  flagon  was  also  turned  up  by  the  plough,  in  a field  near 
York,  weighing  seventeen  pounds  four  and  a half  ounces,  and  calculated  to 
contain  five  modern  pints.  This  vessel  stood  on  three  legs,  and  the  top  of 
the  lid  exhibited  a head  or  face,  apparently  connected  with  the  heathen 
mythology. 

A small  Roman  votive  altar  of  stone,  six  inches  high,  and  six  inches  in 
breadth  at  the  base,  bearing  a Roman  inscription,  somewhat  impaired  by 
time,  but  from  which  it  appears  that  this  relic  was  dedicated  by  a soldier  of 
the  Sixth  Legion  to  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Antonius  Pius,  was  found  in 
Micklegate  by  the  workmen,  while  digging  a drain  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
Several  other  Roman  remains  were  discovered  with  this  altar,  about  eight  or 
ten  feet  below  the  surface ; and  the  workmen  met  with  two  or  three  firm  pave- 
ments of  pebbles,  one  below  another,  beneath  which  were  several  fragments 
of  beautiful  red  glazed  patera?,  adorned  with  figures  of  gods,  birds,  and  vines, 
and  one  of  them  inscribed  win/;  there  were  also  several  small  altars  and  an 
earthen  lamp,  with  some  Roman  coins  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

The  following  remains  have  been  found  in  the  present  century,  and  for 
ages  yet  to  come  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  antiquarian  wealth  on  which  the 
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city  of  York  stands,  will  doubtless  yield  tlieir  contributions  to  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious.  In  June,  1802,  the  workmen,  while  digging  for  the  foundations 
of  the  new  gaol,  near  the  site  of  the  Old  Haile  Hill,  found  about  100  silver 
pennies  of  William  the  Devastator,  in  good  preservation,  though  it  is  probable 
that  they  had  lain  in  the  ground  nearly  eight  centuries.  According  to  Leland, 
a Castle  anciently  stood  on  this  site.  The  most  venerable  sepulchral  remains 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  antiquary  for  man)'  years,  wore  discovered 
in  September,  1804,  by  the  workmen  while  digging  a large  drain  in  the  Min- 
ster Yard,  from  south  to  west  of  the  Cathedral.  After  passing  through  a 
stratum  of  human  bones,  under  which  were  two  coffins,  hollowed  out  of  the 
solid  stone,  the  workmen  came  to  eleven  or  twelve  coffins,  each  formed  of 
stone  (apparently  from  the  quarries  of  Molton),  loosely  placed  together,  with- 
out cement  or  fastening.  Each  of  these  coffins  was  covered  with  a rough 
flag,  four  inches  thick,  under  which  skeletons  were  found  laid  on  the  bare 
earth,  the  coffins  being  without  bottoms.  The  situation  being  wet,  some  of 
the  coffins  contained  a quantity  of  clear  water,  through  which  the  skeletons 
appeared  entire,  but  when  the  water  was  removed,  and  the  bodies  were  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  they  crumbled  into  dust.  The  singular  form  of  these 
coffins;  the  rough  manner  in  which  they  were  constructed;  and  their  depth 
in  the  earth,  prove  their  great  antiquity,  and  confirm  the  belief  that  they  are 
vestiges  not  merely  of  lloman  or  Saxon  times,  but  that  they  contain  remains 
of  our  aboriginal  ancestors. 

On  Monday,  the  17th  of  August,  1807,  while  the  workmen  were  preparing 
the  foundation  for  a building  near  the  Mount,  in  the  suburbs  of  York,  a 
Roman  sepulchral  vault  or  chamber  was  discovered  about  four  feet  from  the 
surface,  which  was  eight  feet  long,  by  five  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  high,  built 
of  stone,  and  arched  over  with  Roman  brick.  A coffin  of  rag-stone  grit, 
about  seven  feet  long,  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vault,  and  in  the 
coffin  is  a human  skeleton  entire,  with  the  teeth  complete,  supposed  to  be 
the  remains  of  a Roman  lady,  consigned  to  the  mansion  of  the  dead  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  centuries  ago.  Near  the  scuU,  which  is  remarkably 
small,  was  found  a small  phial  or  lachrimatory,  in  which  vessels  the  ancients 
deposited  the  tears  they  shed  for  their  departed  friends.  The  workmen  also 
found  at  the  samo  time,  not  far  from  the  vault,  a large  red  coloured  urn  in 
which  were  ashes,  and  the  partially  burnt  bones  of  a human  body.  This 
ancient  sepulchre,  together  with  the  skeleton,  is  still  preserved  in  its  original 
state,  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  and  the  house  which  contains  it  is 
now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  George  Flower. 
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About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  several  Roman  fragmentary 
remains  were  found  at  the  Mount,  near  York ; amongst  them  was  part  of  a 
coffin  bearing  the  following  incription : — 

ME. . . . AI/TIIEODOIII 
ANI*  .OMF.N'VIXIT'ANN 
XXX.V'M'VT  EMI’THEO 
D..A'  MATER'E'C 

We  learn  from  this  inscription,  though  it  contains  some  difficulties  to  an 
interpreter,  that  it  was  designed  to  preserve  the  memory  of  Theodorianus,  of 
Momentum  (probably),  who  lived  thirty-four  years  and  six  months,  by  his 
mother  Theodora.  Also  a fragment  of  a monumental  tablet,  containing  the 
following  portion  of  the  original  inscription ; — 

O'C'FII. 

...O'VARTA 

X'niSP'HERE 

....'PATBO.NO 
. . . .ENTTFECERVNT 

A grateful  tribute,  it  is  probable,  paid  to  a patron  by  some  person  who  had 
received  from  him  their  freedom. 

In  1813  two  stone  coffins,  seven  feet  in  length,  three  feet  wide,  and  six 
inches  thick,  were  dug  up  in  a gravel  pit  near  Fulford  Church,  in  each  of 
which  was  a human  skeleton,  and  a small  quantity  of  a white  substance  re- 
sembling lime  saturated  with  grease.  These  coffins  are  each  cut  out  of  a 
solid  block  of  stone. 

In  excavating  for  the  York  and  North  Midland  Railway,  near  the  bridge 
in  Holdgate  Lane,  a Roman  altar  was  found.  It  has  no  inscription,  but  as 
it  bears  the  figures  of  three  females,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  De®  Matres,  or  Matron®,  female  deities,  three  in  number,  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  German  auxiliaries.  These  three 
figures  are  represented  on  the  front  of  the  altar,  sitting  in  a recess ; on  the 
right  side  of  the  altar  is  a single  male  figure,  and  on  the  left  two  male  figures. 
These  arc  thought  to  have  been  designed  to  represent  the  Emperor  Septimus 
Severus,  and  his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta.  The  fourth  side,  which  is  much 
defaced,  seems  to  have  been  the  representation  of  an  altar,  and  an  animal 
standing  before  it.  This  antique  relic  of  pagan  Eboracum  is  now  deposited 
in  the  Museum.  In  the  excavations  at  the  same  place  a coffin  was  found, 
bearing  the  following  inscription : — 
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D’M*9IMPI.ICIAE-FL0  RENTING 
AN1ME  INNOCENTISSIME 
QVE  VLXIT  MENSES  DECEM 
FELICIVS-SIMPI.EX'PATER-FECIT 
L'E‘G*VI4V 

“ To  the  Gods,  the  Manes.*  To  Simplicia  Florentine,  a most  innocent  being, 
Felicius  Simplex,  her  father,  of  the  Sixth  legion  Victorious,  dedicated  this.” 
No  mother’s  name  appears,  says  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  “ a circumstance  which 
suggests  the  probability  of  the  birth  of  this  darling  child  having  been  marked 
by  a lamentable  event  that  gives  still  greater  interest  to  this  tribute  of  pater- 
nal affection.”  This  altar,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  following  antiqui- 
ties, forms  part  of  the  valuable  collection  in  the  Museum  at  York.  In  the 
excavation  for  the  same  railway,  part  of  a sepulchral  monument  was  turned 
up.  The  letter  M alone,  denoting  “ Manibus,”  remains. 

An  altar  was  recently  discovered  in  the  rubble  foundation  under  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  church  of  St.  Dennis,  Walmgate,  York,  inscribed : — 

DEO. 

ARCIACON 
ET  N-  AVOSI 
MAT'  VITALIS 
ORD  V S'  LM. 

Which  may  be  read  thus,  DEO  Arciaeon  et  Numini  Augusti  Simatius  Vitalis 
Ordovix  Votum  solvit  libens  merito,  i.  e.  “ To  the  God  Arciaeon  and  to  the 
Divinity  of  Augustus,  Simatius  Vitalis,  one  of  the  Ordovices,  discharges  his 
vow  willingly,  deservedly,” — namely,  by  dedicating  this  altar.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  inscription  to  indicate  its  date. 

An  altar  was  found  in  the  Roman  baths,  discovered  in  excavating  the  site 
of  the  Railway  Station.  The  inscription  is — 

DEAE 

FORTVNAE 

S08IA 
IVNCINA 
Q-  ANTONI 
ISAVRICI 
LEO-  AVO- 

• The  word  Manet  denotes  the  souls  of  the  departed,  “ but  as  it  is  a natural  tendency 
to  consider  the  souls  of  departed  friends  as  blessed  spirits,  they  were  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans Dii  Manes,  and  were  worshipped  with  divine  honours." 
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Rendered  thus — “To  the  Goddess  Fortune,  by  Socia  Juncina,  the  daughter 
of  Quintus  Antonius  Isauricus,  of  the  Legion  Augusta."  This  altar  must 
have  been  erected  here  during  the  first  half  of  tho  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  as  the  Legion  Augusta,  which  came  into  Britain  with  Claudius, 
took  up  its  head-quarters  at  Caerlon,  in  South  Wales,  after  it  had  been  in 
the  north  with  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius. 

In  1835  two  coffins  were  found  in  the  Castle  yard,  York,  one  of  which 
bears  this  inscription  : — 

D'M 

AVR-  SVPERO*  CENT 
LEO'  VI'  QVTVIXITAMS 
XXXVIII-  Mini-  DXIII-  AVRE 
LIA-  CENSORINA-  COIVNX 
MEMORIAM"  P088V1T 

“ To  the  Gods,  the  Manes.  To  the  memory  of  Aurelius  Superus,  a Cen- 
turion of  the  Sixth  Legion,  who  lived  xxxviii  years,  iv  months,  xiii  days, 
Aurelia  Censoria  his  wife  set  up  this.” 

In  1810  several  fragmentary  remains  of  the  Roman  period  were  found 
below  one  of  the  piers  at  the  south  end  of  the  old  bridge  over  the  Ouse,  in 
York.  A very  singular  and  remarkable  Roman  tomb  was  discovered  in  1848, 
not  far  from  the  entrance  through  the  city  wall  to  the  Railway  Station.  It 
was  composed  of  ten  large  slabs  of  grit  stone,  and  contained  the  remains  of  a 
body,  which  had  been  placed  in  a coffin  of  wood,  and  covered  with  lime.  The 
coffin  had  almost  entirely  perished,  but  the  lime  remained,  exhibiting  a cast 
of  the  body,  over  which  it  had  been  poured.  This  cost  is  deposited  in  the 
Museum,  and  the  tomb  is  in  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  of  St  Leonard’s 
Hospital. 

In  1833  a tomb  was  discovered  near  Dringhouses,  on  the  road  to  Tad- 
caster,  formed  of  roof  tiles  and  ridge  tiles,  which  bear  the  impress  of  the 
Sixth  Legion ; erected,  it  is  probable,  over  the  ashes  of  a soldier  of  that  Le- 
gion. It  contained  nothing  but  a layer  of  the  remains  of  a funeral  pile, 
consisting  of  charcoal  and  bones,  with  several  iron  nails.  A tomb  of  the 
same  kind,  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  was  found  not  far  from  the  city  walls, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Railway  Station.  It  was  probably  the  tomb  of  a 
soldier  of  the  Ninth  Legion,  the  tiles  being  stamped  Leo  IX. 

In  1831  a Roman  tomb  or  coffin  was  discovered  in  Heslington  field,  about 
a mile  from  York.  It  contained  some  few  remains  of  the  body  of  a female, 
which  had  been  covered  with  lime  in  a liquid  state.  This  lime,  which  ex- 
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a human  body,  which  had  been  deposited  in  lime  m a liquid  state,  was  iuuuu 
in  a stone  coffin  near  the  entrance  through  the  rampart  to  the  Railway  Sta- 
tion. The  remains  of  another  body  of  the  leaden  coffin,  in  which  it  had  been 
buried,  were  also  found  near  the  terminus  of  the  Railway.  Three  smaller 
co thus  of  lead,  containing  the  bones  of  children,  and  the  whole  were  de- 
posited in  the  Museum.  Iu  1849  some  burnt  wheat  was  found  in  Jubbergate 
at  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet  below  the  surface,  on  the  site,  it  is  supposed,  of  a 
Roman  granary  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  July,  1851,  a Roman  coffin  was  found  about  three  feet  below’  the  sur- 
face, near  Skeldergate  Postern,  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Bishop- 
thorpe.  It  contained  a cast  of  the  bodies  of  a female  and  a child,  now 
deposited  in  the  Museum.  The  body  of  the  child  appears  to  have  been 
placed,  as  the  impression  of  the  lime  represents  it,  between  the  legs  of  the 
woman,  who  was  probably  its  mother.  The  garments  in  which  they  were 
buried  appear  to  have  been  ornameuted  with  crimson  or  purple  stripes,  of  ft 
texture  something  like  velvet  or  plush  ; portions  of  the  coloured  fibre  being 
found  adhering  to  the  lime.  On  the  site  of  the  office  of  the  Yorkshire  In- 
surance Company,  amongst  the  foundations  of  buildings,  was  found,  some 
years  ago,  part  of  a drain,  which  is  interesting  as  a specimen  of  Roman 
sewerage ; and  as  being  Illustrative  of  the  Roman  method  of  constructing 
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April  in  that  year  a beautiful  specimen  of  this  Mosaic  work  was  laid  ban', 
adjoining  the  rampart,  in  Bar  Lane,  near  Micklegate  Bar.  It  appeared  to 
havo  been  four  yards  square,  and  for  some  years  it  was  enclosed  and  pre- 
served on  the  spot  upon  which  it  was  discovered,  and  exhibited  to  the  curious. 
This  being  the  first  Roman  tesselated  pavement  found  in  this  ancient  Roman 
city,  a beautiful  coloured  engraving  of  it  was  published  by  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
Winterton,  and  well  it  was  that  he  did  so,  for  the  Corporation  (having  pur- 
chased the  property  upon  which  it  stood)  presented  it  to  the  Yorkshire  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  it  was  broken  into  fragments  in  its  removal  to  the 
Museum,  and  but  very  little  of  it  was  preserved.  The  spot  upon  which  it 
was  laid  is  now  the  soil  pit  of  the  Jolly  Bacchus  public  house.  Mr.  Har- 
grove, as  we  havo  already  observed,  thinks  that  this  apd  the  next  pavement 
to  be  noticed  had  been  connected  with  the  great  Roman  Temple  of  Sernpis. 

In  Toft  Green,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  last-mentioned  ancient  flooring, 
another  beautiful  Roman  tesselated  pavement  was  discovered,  fourteen  feet 
below  the  present  surface,  in  1853.  It  is  nearly  perfect,  and  measures  four- 
teen feet  three  inches  square.  When  perfect,  the  pattern  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  common  labyrinthine  fret,  and  five  heads ; one  in  the  centre 
representing  Medusa,  and  four  in  the  comers  personifying  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year — Sprint/,  with  its  feathered  songster ; Summer,  with  its  flowers 
and  fruit;  Autumn,  with  its  hay  rake;  and  Winter,  with  its  dry  and  leafless 
branch.  Immediately  beneath  it  were  found  an  empty  urn,  covered  with  a 
square  tile;  a coin,  first  brass  of  Hadrian,  and  a third-brass  coin  of  Claudius 
Gothicus,  with  the  legend  DIVO.  CLAVDIO  on  the  obverse;  proving  that 
this  pavement  was  not  laid  down  before  a.  d.  270,  the  year  in  which  Claudius 
died.  About  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  below  this  pavement,  a floor,  com- 
posed of  cement,  was  found,  on  which  were  scattered  many  tcsscllie,  finished 
and  unfinished,  and  a piece  of  iron,  conjectured  to  be  a tool  used  in  shaping 
them. 


are  preserved  on  the  spot.  The  walls  too  of  this  once  splendid  Roman  city  have  been 
recently  tracod,  and  as  defined  by  them,  the  city  formed  an  oblong  rectangular  parallel- 
ogram, of  which  the  longest  sides  were  upwards  of  2,100  feet  in  length,  and  tho  shortest 
somewhat  more  than  1,300  feet,  making  a circuit  of  rather  more  than  one  mile  and  a 
half,  and  enclosing  an  area  of  00  acres.  Tho  thickness  of  the  wall  varies  from  ten  to 
sixteen  feet;  it  appears  to  have  been  faced  with  carefully  squared  stones,  without  the 
usual  bondings  of  brick,  at  least  no  traces  of  them  have  been  found.  Outside  the  walls 
sepulchral  urns,  graves,  deposits  of  burnt  bones,  and  places  which  seemed  to  have  been 
used  for  tho  purpose  of  cremation,  have  been  discovered  at  different  times.  The  most 
remarkable  sepulchral  remains  havo  been  found  at  a spot  without  tho  walls,  on  tho 
south  side,  known  by  the  name  of  Red  Hills. 
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So  partial  were  the  Romans  to  tesselated  pavements,  that  it  was  customary 
with  them,  when  on  a march,  to  be  accompanied  with  a man,  who  was  styled 
testerariiu,  or  cliequerman,  from  canying  a sack  with  tessera',  or  chequered 
dies  of  coloured  stores,  with  which  he  paved  or  inlaid  the  platform  where 
the  commanding  officer  thought  fit  to  pitch  his  tent. 

Near  the  line  of  the  York  and  Newcastle  Railway,  on  the  site  of  the  house 
erected  for  the  residence  of  the  secretary,  was  found,  in  the  year  1840,  up- 
wards of  800  Roman  silver  coins,  which,  with  the  vessel  in  which  they  were 
deposited,  are  now  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum.  Five  of  them  are  of  the  Con- 
sular or  Family  series,  much  wom,  and  illegible ; eighteen  are  denarii  of  some 
of  the  early  Emperors ; the  rest  range  from  Septimius  Scverus  to  M.  Jul. 
Philippus.  Many  belonging  to  the  later  Emperors  appear  to  have  been  cast 
in  moulds,  and  not  to  have  been  in  circulation. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1854,  the  workmen  employed  in  sinking  a 
shaft  for  constructing  a deep  drain  in  Church  Street,  cut  through  what  was 
considered  to  be  a Roman  Wall,  and  in  the  centre  discovered  a leaden  pipe 
six  feet  long,  about  four  inches  and  a half  diameter  inside,  made  of  very  thick 
lead,  in  a peculiar  manner,  with  a socket  on  the  outside  to  join  to  the  pipe. 
A few  days  afterwards  whilst  excavating  for  a branch  drain  in  the  same  street, 
the  workmen  laid  bare  the  remainder  of  the  supposed  Roman  Wall,  when  it 
was  found  to  bo  a mass  of  concrete,  about  four  feet  thick,  extending  round 
the  leaden  pipe,  in  all  probability  to  keep  the  pipe  from  settling  unevenly 
and  to  protect  it  from  ii\jury.  About  nine  feet  more  of  the  lead  piping  was 
obtained.  It  has  no  doubt  been  used  to  convey  water.  Near  it  some  Roman 
draining  tiles  were  also  found,  which  were  very  probably  to  take  away  the 
waste  water  from  some  bath.  The  pipe  and  tiles,  together  with  the  above- 
mentioned  specimen  of  Roman  drainage,  may  be  seen  at  the  Museum. 

In  a few  days  after  the  discovery  of  this  leaden  pipe,  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  digging  a large  and  deep  drain  from  Monk  Bar  to  the  river  Ouse, 
discovered,  at  the  junction  of  Goodramgate  and  Petergate,  at  the  depth  of 
twenty-three  feet  below  the  surface,  a slab  of  grey  limestone,  measuring 
in  its  present  state  three  feet  nine  inches  square,  bearing  the  following 
inscription : — 

P'CAESAI 
ERVAE  ' FU.  ' SI 
NVS  • AVO  • OER 
NTIFEX  ' MAXIMV 

/ 

TE8TATIS  * XII  * IMP  . V 
PER'LEG  • VIIII  . HI 
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The  Rev.  C.  Wellbeloved,  in  a communication  to  the  Yorkshire  Philoso- 
phical Society,  pronounced  the  inscription,  when  perfect,  to  have  been — 

IMP  • CAESAR 
NERVAE  • FIL  • NEB  • TRA 
IANUS  • AVG  . GERM 
PONTIFEX  • MAXIMA’S  ’ TR 
POTESTATIS  ’ XII  * IMP  ’ VI 
PER  ’ LEG  ' YI1II  ’ HISP 

and  he  translates  it  thus: — “The  Emperor  Caesar,  son  of  Nerva,  Nerva 
Trajanus  Augustus  Germanicus,  High  Priest,  invested  for  the  sixth  time 
with  the  Tribunitian  power,  saluted  for  the  sixth  time  Imperator,  erected 
(this  building)  by  the  Ninth  Legion,  called  Hispanica  (Spanish)."  “ The 
investment  of  Trajan  with  these  honours,”  he  adds,  “ synchronizes  with  a.d. 
109, 110.  At  that  time  then,  as  we  learn  from  this  tablet,  the  Ninth  Legion, 
which  came  into  Britain  with  Claudius  in  the  year  43,  and  formed  part  of 
the  forces  of  Agricola  when  he  subdued  the  Brigantes  in  the  year  79,  was  at 
Eboracum  employed  by  Trajan,  who  never  was  in  Britain,  in  the  erection  of 
public  buildings.” 

In  the  Pictorial  BibU,  at  page  469  of  vol.  iv.,  is  a representation  of  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Trajan,  at  Benevento,  on  which  is  a very  similar  in- 
scription. It  runs  thus  : — 

IMP  CAESAR  ' DIVTNERVAE  " EII.IO 
NERVAE  ’ TRAIANO  ’ OPTIMO  . AVC 

GERMAN  ICO  ’ DACICO  ’ PONT  ’ MAX  • TRIB 
POTEST  ’ XVIII  ’ IMP  • VII  ’ CONS  • VT1  ’ PP. 

FORTISSIMO  ’ PRIXCIPI  ’ 8ENATVS  * P • O ’ R 

To  what  public  building  the  stone  found  at  York  was  affixed,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  thinks  that  it  may  have  been  that  gate  of 
the  ancient  Roman  station  which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  very  near  the 
spot  in  which  it  was  found.  And  this  suggests  an  important  question — Was 
the  ancient  Eboracum,  or  Eburacum,  as  Mr.  Wellbeloved  has  it,  fortified 
with  a wall  at  that  early  period  ? The  place  in  which  this  tablet  was  dis- 
covered is  the  one  which  tradition  has  assigned  as  part  of  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Pnetorium  or  Palace  at  York.  The  preciso  spot  at  which  it  was  found 
was  formerly  called  King's  Court,  and  still  more  anciently,  Kouyng  Garth 
(the  word  Konyng  signifying  royal  or  kingly);  and  at  this  point  was  probably 
in  the  time  of  Trajan  the  grand  entrance  to  the  Imperial  Palace.  The 
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mut  uus  eiegant,  laoiei  once  gracea  or  surmounted  me  entrance  to  uie  cuuit 
yard  of  the  palace  ? The  inscription  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  adorns 
the  famous  “Trajan  column"  at  Rome;  and  it  has  been  well  remarked  by 
one  of  the  local  journals,  that  time  and  the  effects  of  atmospheric  variations 
have  contributed  to  tarnish  the  original  perfection  of  the  inscription  at  Rome, 
whilst  the  lettering  of  what  remains  to  us  at  York,  upon  the  newly  discovered 
tablet,  is  as  clear,  and  as  fresh,  and  as  perfect,  as  it  was  on  the  day  when, 
upwards  of  seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  it  left  the  hand  of  the  talented  en- 
graver, and  was  put  up  at  York  by  the  gallant  Ninth  Legion  of  imperial  Rome. 
This  tablet  is  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  most  authentic,  of  the  records 
which  have  ever  yet  been- discovered  of  tho  Roman  occupation  of  this  city.  It 
is  a valuable  discovery,  inasmuch  as  it  fixes  a precise  period  when  the  I^gio 
Nono  Hkpanica  (Ninth  Spanish  Legion)  was  in  York.  But  little  is  known 
of  that  corps.  In  the  reign  of  Nero  it  was  nearly  destroyed  at  Camuldunum 
(Colchester),  by  tho  British  forces  under  the  celebrated  Queen  Boadicca. 
Tacitus  informs  us  that  it  was  afterwards  recruited  from  Germany,  but  it 
again  suffered  severely  in  the  fierce  attack  of  the  Caledonians,  at  the  time 
when  Julius  Agricola  was  Proprietor  and  Legate  at  York.  The  inscription 
upon  the  recently  discovered  tablet  shows  pretty  plainly  that  this  legion  was 
stationed  at  York  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  that  the  tablet 
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fragments  of  monumental  and  other  tablets,  unis,  pillars,  sculptured  stones, 
domestic  ware  and  other  utensils,  pottery,  bricks,  tiles,  &c.  have  been  found 
in  York  from  time  to  time ; and  a goodly  collection  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
the  Yorkshire  Museum. 

“ Although  the  Saxons  had  possession  of  York  during  more  than  three 
hundred  years,"  writes  the  Rev.  Curator,  in  his  Descriptive  Account  of  the 
Antiquities  in  the  Museum,  “ and  undoubtedly  added  greatly  to  the  extent  of 
the  ltoman-British  city,  yet  few  remains  of  Saxon  York  have  been  discovered. 
Their  domestic  buildings  may  have  been  generally  constructed  of  timber,  but 
their  public,  and  especially  their  ecclesiastical  edifices  were  built  of  more 
durable  materials.  The  first  Christian  church  indeed,  hastily  erected  by 
Edwin,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  was  of  wood ; but  it  very  soon 
gave  place  to  one  of  stone ; and  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  this  was 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  Archbishop  Albert,  of  whose  magnificent  structure, 
portions,  as  it  is  supposed  by  some,  may  be  seen  in  the  crypt  beneath  the 
choir  of  the  present  Minster.  It  appears  from  Domesday,  that  at  the  tirao 
of  the  Norman  Conquost  there  were  in  York  no  fewer  than  nine  parochial 
churches ; but  in  these,  as  they  exist  at  present,  no  traces  of  Saxon  work- 
manship are  left.  The  tower  of  another  church  (St.  Mary,  Bishophill  Junior), 
not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  has  been  referred  to  the  Saxon  era ; but  it  has 
most  probably  been  constructed  by  later  hands,  of  Saxon  and  even  of  Rorann 
materials.  A recent  breach  in  the  city  rampart,  near  the  Railway  Station, 
brought  to  light  a portion  of  the  fortifications  of  Eoferwic ; the  searching  eye 
of  an  antiquary  may  detect  tomb-stones,  capitals,  and  other  fragments  of 
Saxon  work  built  into  the  walls  of  our  medieval  churches ; and  an  excavator 
may  occasionally  turn  up  a relic  of  Saxon  times,  yet  the  memorials  of  their 
long  occupation  of  our  ancient  city,  left  by  the  Saxons,  are  far  less  numerous 
and  important  than  might  have  been  expected. 

A portion  of  a Saxon  cross  or  pillar,  with  several  rudo  wooden  coffins,  and 
some  other  Saxon  remains,  were  found  in  excavating  for  the  New  Market  or 
Parliament  Street;  a curiously  ornamented  fragment  of  a stone  cross  was 
discovered  in  the  excavations,  preparatory  to  the  building  of  St.  Leonard’s 
Place;  and  several  Saxon  coffin  lids  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  York. 

This  city  partook  largely  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  country  was  ex- 
posed during  the  period  between  the  evacuation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  conquest  of  this  island  by  the  Normans.  The  Piets  and  the  Scots, 
the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  each  in  succession  erected  their  standards  before 
its  gates,  and  obtaiued  possession  of  it,  as  we  have  shewn  in  the  preceding 
pages  of  this  work.  Though  shorn  of  that  splendour  which  imperial  Rome 
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conferred,  still  York  maintained,  after  the  departure  of  that  people,  a dis- 
tinguished rank  as  a metropolitan  city,  and  as  the  centre  of  commercial 
attraction.  When  Arthur,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  British  monarchs  be- 


year  621,  the  city  of  Y'ork  was  delivered  up  to  him,  and  from  it  he  proceeded 
on  his  expedition  into  Scotland,  with  a determination  to  destroy  that  ancient 


suaded  by  his  spiritual  guides,  and  having  abandoued  his  purpose,  he  returned 
to  York,  and  there  with  his  clergy,  nobility,  and  soldiers,  celebrated  the  fes- 
tival of  Christmas  in  feasting,  mirth,  and  rejoicings.  This  was  the  first 
festival  of  the  kind  ever  celebrated  in  Britain,  and  from  which  all  those  ever 
since  held  have  taken  their  model.  “ The  latter  end  of  December,”  says 
Buchanan,  " was  spent  in  mirth,  jollity,  drinking,  and  the  vices  that  are  too 
often  the  consequences,  so  that  the  representations  of  the  old  heathenish 
feasts,  dedicated  to  Saturn,  were  here  again  revived.  Gifts  were  sent  mutu- 
ally from  one  to  another,  frequent  invitations  passed  between  friends,  and 
domestic  offenders  were  not  punished.  All  this  was  to  celebrate  the  Nativity 
of  Christ,  then,  as  they  say,  bom." 

Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  made  Y'ork  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom, 
and  upon  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  erected  it  into  an  Archiepiscopal 
See,  of  which  he  appointed  Paulinus,  Ethclburga  his  Queen's  confessor,  Pri- 
mate. On  the  death  of  Edwin,  who  was  killed  in  battlo  in  633,  while 
resisting  an  attack  of  the  Britons,  under  Cadwallon,  assisted  by  Penda,  King 
of  Mercia,  the  city  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  confederated 
armies,  who  devastated  it  with  firo  and  sword,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants. 
Ethelburga  and  Paulinus  fled  into  Kent,  and  the  scarcely-finished  church, 
which  Edwin  had  erected,  lay  neglected  for  some  time,  till  it  was  restored  by 
Oswald,  Edwin's  successor.  When  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  was  divided 
into  two  kingdoms — Deira  and  Beraicia — York  was  the  capital  of  the  former. 

Upon  the  union  of  the  several  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  in  the  reign  of 
Egbert,  York  again  became  a place  of  importance.  At  this  period  (the  9th 
century)  it  was  the  seat,  not  only  of  commerce,  but  of  literature,  as  far  as 
they  then  prevailed  in  the  country ; and  the  library  collected  by  Archbishop 
Egbert,  and  placed  in  the  Cathedral,  ranked  amongst  the  first  in  Christen- 
dom. The  Malmsbury  historian,  speaking  of  this  library,  says,  “ it  is  the 
noblest  repository,  and  cabinet  of  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  whole  world;"  and 
Alcuin,  the  celebrated  instructor  of  Charlemagne,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
royal  pupil,  requests  that  scholars  may  be  sent  from  France  to  copy  the  works 
deposited  here,  “ that  the  garden  of  letters  may  not  be  shut  up  in  York,  but 


fore  the  Conquest,  had  expelled  the  Saxons  almost  from  the  island  in  the 


seat  of  emnity  from  one  end  to  another.  But  from  this  purpose  he  was  dis- 
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that  some  of  its  fruits  may  be  placed  in  the  paradise  of  Tours.”*  Many 
copies  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  this  library  were  obtained  by 
Alcuin,  even  after  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne ; and 
these  were  afterwards  copied  again,  and  dispersed  through  the  various  monas- 
teries in  the  dominions  of  that  monarch.  Thus  is  France  in  part  indebted 
for  her  literature  to  the  ancient  city  of  York ; and  to  a certain  extent  also  is 
Germany,  for  several  of  the  books  belonging  to  her  first  Apostle,  Boniface, 
were  sent  to  him  in  that  country  by  Archbishop  Egbert. 

York  suffered  much  during  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Danes,  who  spread  destruction  everywhere,  spoiling  the  city,  and  burn- 
ing and  wasting  the  country  around  it  for  miles.  During  this  period  many 
of  the  Danish  chieftains  found,  near  York,  a grave,  among  whom  was  the 
brave  Earl  Siward. 

When  the  Danes  fitted  up  a mighty  fleet,  and  entered  the  Humber,  in 
867,  under  the  command  of  Ilinguar  and  Hubba,  their  first  operation  was 
against  York,  where  a sanguinary  battle  was  fought,  partly  in  the  midst  of 
the  city ; when  the  two  Saxon  Kings  of  Northumbria,  Osbert  and  Ella,  wero 
slain,  and  the  city  was  reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins  by  the  enraged  barbarians, 
“who  spared  neither  palace  nor  cottage,  age  or  sex.”  (See  page  97 .) 
Having  been  rebuilt,  it  was  for  ages  the  centre,  and  frequently  the  scene,  of 
the  struggles  which  were  maintained  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes ; 
and  when  Sweyne,  the  Danish  King,  defeated  Ethelred,  the  King  of  England, 
in  a bloody  and  well-contested  battle,  near  York,  and  the  latter  fled  to  Nor- 
mandy, leaving  his  crown  and  kingdom  to  the  conqueror,  it  became  one  of 
the  principal  settlements  of  those  rapacious  invaders.  Whilst  the  throne  of 
England  was  filled  by  Danish  Kings,  their  Viceroys,  or  Comites  Northumbria, 
took  up  their  residence  at  York ; whilst  the  Sovereigns  themselves  not 
unfrequently  made  this  city  the  royal  residence. 

Sweyne  died  in  1014,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Canute,  the  most 
powerful  monarch  of  his  time.  The  well-known  reproof  given  by  this  latter 
King  to  his  fawning  courtiers  is  so  just  and  impressive,  that  its  memory  has 
survived  through  eight  centuries.  Some  of  those  flatterers  breaking  out  into 
expressions  of  admiration  of  liis  power  and  grandeur,  exclaimed,  that  in  him 
everything  was  possible.  Upon  which  Canute  ordered  his  chair  to  be  placed 
upon  the  sea-sliore  while  the  tide  was  rising.  As  the  waters  approached,  ho 
commanded  them  with  a voice  of  authority  to  retire,  and  to  obey  the  lord  of 
the  ocean.  For  some  time  he  feigned  to  sit  in  expectation  of  their  sub- 


• Lei.  Coll.,  i,  p.  399. 
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Harold,  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  Monarch  of  England,  at  the  head  oi  a powers 
army,  the  invaders  quitted  the  city,  and  took  up  a strong  position  to  the  east 
of  York,  whither  they  were  followed  by  Harold,  and  the  battle  of  Stamford 
Bridge  ensued.  (See  page  104.,)  In  the  intervals  of  peace  which  the  citizens 
experienced,  the  city  gradually  recovered,  and  continued  to  flourish  till  the 
Conquest. 

From  the  Domesday  Survey  we  learn  that  at  the  period  succeeding  the 
Norman  Conquest,  York  was  of  considerable  size,  and  worthy  the  rank  of 
being  the  principal  city  of  the  north.  From  that  valuable  record,  as  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  W.  Bawdwen,  we  extract  the  following : — 

“ In  Eboraco  civitate  (city  of  York)  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  (the  Con 
fessor),  besides  the  ward  of  the  Archbishop,  there  were  0 wards : one  of  these 
was  destroyed  when  the  Castles  were  built.  In  5 wards  there  were  141 
inhabited  mansions.  The  Archbishop  has  yet  a third  part  of  one  of  these 
wards.  In  these  no  one,  but  as  a burgess,  was  entitled  to  any  customary 
payments,  except  Merlesuain,  in  one  house,  winch  is  below  the  Castle;  an 
except  the  Canons  wherever  they  reside,  and  except  4 Magistrates,  to  whom 
the  King  granted  this  privilege  by  his  writ,  and  that  for  their  lives ; but  the 
Archbishop  was  entitled  to  all  customary  payments  in  his  ward.  Of  all  the 
above-mentioned  mansions,  there  aro  now  in  the  King's  possession  301  m 
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King  Edward,  unless  as  one  of  the  burgesses,  or  for  this  reason,  he  had  his 
own  toll,*  and  that  of  the  Canons.  Besides  this  the  Bishop  of  Durham  has, 
of  the  King's  gift,  the  church  of  All  Saints,  and  what  belonged  to  it;  and  all 
the  land  of  Uctred,  and  the  land  of  Emuin,  which  Hugo  tho  Sheriff  quit- 
claimed to  Walclierus,  Bishop  of  Durham,  by  the  King's  writ;  and  the 
burgesses  who  rent  it  say  that  they  hold  it  under  the  King.  The  Earl  of 
Morton  has  there  fourteen  mansions,  and  two  stalls  in  the  butchery,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Crux ; Osbern,  the  son  of  Boso,  had  these,  and  whatever  be- 
longed to  them,  granted  to  him.  They  had  been  tho  mansions  of  Sonulfus, 
the  priest  (one),  Morulfus  (one),  Sterrus  (one),  Esnarrus  (one),  Gamel  with 
four  drenches  (one),  Archil  (five),  Levingus  the  priest  (two),  Turfin  (one), 
Ligilfus  (one).  Nigel  de  Monnevilo  has  one  liouso  of  a certain  Monier. 
Nigel  Fossart  has  two  houses  of  Modern,  and  holds  them  under  the  King.) 
Waldin  usurped  two  houses  of  Ketel  the  priest  for  one  house  of  Sterre. 
Hamelin  has  one  house  in  the  city  ditch;  and  Waldin  one  house  of  Einulfus, 
and  another  of  Alwin.  Richard  dc  Surdeval  two  houses  of  Turchil  and 
Ravechil.  Nigil  Fossart  usurped  two  houses;  but  it  is  said  he  restored-  them 
to  the  Bishop  of  Constance.}  William  de  Percy  has  fourteen  mansions  of 
Bcmulfus,  Gamelbar,  Sort,  Egbert,  Selecolf,  Algrim,  Norman,  Dunstan, 
Adolfus,  Weleret,  Ulchel,  Godolent,  Soneva,  Osbert,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Mary.  Of  Earl  Hugo  the  same  William  has  two  mansions  of  two  bailiffs  of 
Earl  Harold ; but  the  burgesses  say  one  of  them  had  not  been  tho  Earl's, 
but  the  other  had  been  forfeited  to  him.  The  church  of  St.  Cuthbert  tho 
same  William  also  claims  of  Earl  Hugo,  and  seven  small  houses  containing 
fifty  feet  in  width,  besides  one  house  of  a certain  person  named  Uctred.  The 
burgesses  declare  that  William  de  Percy  included  one  house  within  the  Castle, 
after  he  had  returned  from  Scotland.  But  William  himself  denies  that  ho 
had  had  the  land  of  this  Uctred ; but  he  affirms  that  the  house  was  laid  to 
the  Castle  by  Hugo,  the  Sheriff,  the  first  year  after  its  destruction.?  Hugo, 
son  of  Baldric,  has  four  houses  of  Adulphus,  Iledned,  Turchil,  and  Gospatric, 
and  twenty -nine  small  mansions  ||  at  a rent,  and  tho  church  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
which  he  bought.  Robert  Mulct  has  nine  houses  of  these  men;  (viz.)  Tume, 
Grim,  Grimchctel,  Emuiu,  Elsi,  and  another  Emuin,  Glunier,  Haldcn,  Ra- 
vencheL  Emeis  de  Burun  has  four  houses  of  Grim,  Alwin,  Gospatric,  and 

• For  thing's  bought  and  sold  in  the  market.  ♦ Probably  in  capite,  and  therefore  quit. 

J Chief  Justiciary  of  England.  He  was  possessed  of  280  manors. 

5 Anno  1070. 

|l  Therefore  matuiontt  might  be  large  inns  or  dwelling  places,  perhaps  nutsuagia. 
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peuter,  nas  ten  nouses  and  a halt,  winch  the  &nerm  made  over  10  mm. 

“ Iu  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  value*  of  the  city  to  the  King  was 
fifty-three  pounds ; now  one  hundred  pounds  by  weight. f In  the  time  of 
King  Edward  there  were  in  the  Archbishop's  ward  ’ 189  inhabited  houses  at 
a rent.  At  present  there  are  100  inhabited,  great  and  small,  besides  the 
Archbishop’s  palace  and  the  Canons’  houses.  The  Archbishop  hath  as  much 
in  his  ward  as  the  King  in  his  wards. 

“Within  the  geld  of  the  city  there  are  fourscore  and  four  c&rucates  of  land, 
and  every  one  of  them  taxed  as  one  house  in  the  city,  and  they  with  the 
citizens  did  the  three  works  for  the  Kiug.§  Of  these  the  Archbishop  baa 
six  carucates,  which  three  ploughs  may  till.  These  compose  the  fum 
belonging  to  his  palace.  This  was  not  improved  and  let  at  a rent  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward,  but  here  and  there  cultivated  by  the  burgesses ; it  is 
the  same  now.  Of  the  land  described,  the  King's  pool  destroyed  two  new 
mills  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings,  and  overflowed  one  earueate  of  arable, 
meadow,  aud  garden  ground.  Value  in  King  Edward's  time  sixteen  shillings, 
now  three.  In  Osboldeuuic  (Osboldwick)  there  are  six  carucates  of  land  be- 
longing to  the  Canons,  where  there  may  be  three  ploughs.  The  Canons 
have  now  there  two  ploughs  and  a half,  and  six  villancs  and  three  bordars 
having  two  ploughs  aud  a half.  Likewise  in  Mortun  (Morton)  the  Canons 

1 In  nmctA 
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are  waste ; of  these,  three  belong  to  the  Canons,  and  three  to  Earl  Alan. 
These  are  half  a mile  in  length,  and  half  a mile  in  breadth.  In  Sabura 
(Sauburn)  there  are  three  carucates,  where  they  may  be  one  plough  and  a 
half.  Waste,  llalph  Paganel  holds  it.  The  Canons  say  that  they  them- 
selves had  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward.  In  Heuuarde  (Haworth)  Orme 
had  one  manor  of  six  carucates  of  land,  where  they  may  be  three  ploughs. 
Hugo,  son  of  Baldric,  has  now  one  vassal  and  one  plough ; value  in  King 
Edward's  time  ten  shillings,  now  five  shillings.  In  the  same  village  Waltef 
had  one  manor  of  three  carucates  of  land  ; Richard  now  has  it  of  the  Earl  of 
Morton;  value  in  King  Edward's  time  ten  shillings,  now  ten  shillings  and 
eightpence.  This  village  is  one  mile  long,  and  half  a mile  broad.  In  Fule- 
ford  (Fulford)  Morcar  had  one  manor  of  ten  carucates  of  land.  Earl  Alan 
now  has  it;  there  may  be  five  ploughs.  There  are  now  in  the  demesne  two 
ploughs,  and  six  villancs  have  two  ploughs  there.  It  is  in  length  one  mile, 
and  in  breadth  half  a mile.  Value  in  King  Edward's  time  twenty  shillings, 
now  sixteen.  In  tile  circuit  of  the  city  Torfin  has  one  carucate  of  land,  and 
Torchil  two  carucates;  these  two  ploughs  may  till.  In  Cliftune  (Clifton) 
there  are  eighteen  carucates  of  land  subject  to  the  tax  geld  or  gelt ; these 
nine  ploughs  may  till;  it  is  now  waste.  Value  in  King  Edward’s  time  twenty 
shillings.  Of  these  Morcar  had  nine  carucates  of  laud,  and  one  half  to  be 
taxed,  which  five  ploughs  may  till.  Earl  Alan  has  now  there  two  ploughs, 
and  two  villancs  and  four  bordars  with  one  plough.  In  it  are  fifty  acres  of 
meadow ; of  these  twenty -nine  belong  to  St.  Peter,  and  the  other  to  the  Earl. 
Besides  these  the  Archbishop  has  eight  acres  of  meadow.  This  manor  is 
one  mile  long,  and  one  broad.  Value  in  King  Edward’s  time  twenty  shillings ; 
the  same  now.  The  Canons  have  eight  carucates  and  a half ; they  are  waste. 
In  Roudcliffe  (Rawcliff)  there  arc  three  carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed,  which 
two  ploughs  may  till ; of  these  Saxford,  tho  Deacon,  had  two  carucates,  with 
a hall  (now  St  Peter),  and  the  value  ten  shillings.  And  Turber  had  (now 
the  King)  one  carucate  with  a hall ; and  the  value  five  shillings  ; now  both 
arc  waste.  There  are  threo  acres  of  meadow  there.  In  tho  whole,  half  a 
mile  long,  and  as  much  broad.  In  Ouerton  (Overton)  there  are  to  be  taxed 
five  carucates  of  land,  which  two  ploughs  and  a half  may  till ; Morcar  had  a 
hall  tliero.  Earl  Alan  has  now  there  one  plough  and  five  villancs,  and  three 
bordars  with  three  ploughs,  and  thirty  acres  of  meadow,  and  wood  pasture 
one  mile  long,  and  two  quarentens  broad.  In  the  whole,  one  mile  in  length, 
and  half  a mile  in  breadth  ; value  in  King  Edward’s  time,  and  now,  twenty 
shillings.  In  Sceltun  (Skelton)  there  are  nine  carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed, 
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which  four  ploughs  may  till ; of  these  St  Peter  had,  and  has,  three  carucates 
in  King  Edward's  time ; and  the  value  six  shillings ; it  is  now  waste.  Tor- 
ber  held  two  carucates  of  this  land,  with  a hall,  and  six  oxgangs.  Now  one 
farmer  (wins  censoring)  has  it  under  the  King;  and  there  are  two  ploughs 
and  six  villanes ; value  in  King  Edward's  time  six  shillings,  now  eight  Two 
carucates  and  six  oxgangs  of  the  same  land  belonging  to  Overton.  Earl 
Alan  has  there  one  vassal  with  one  plough.  In  the  whole,  half  a mile  in 
length,  and  half  in  breadth.  In  Mortun  (Morton)  there  are  to  be  taxed  three 
carucates  of  land,  which  one  plough  may  till.  Archil  held  this  land,  and  the 
value  was  ten  shillings ; it  is  now  waste.  In  Wichistun  (Wigginton)  there 
is  to  be  taxed  one  carucato  of  land,  which  one  plough  may  till.  Saxford,  the 
Deacon,  held  it.  Now  St.  Peter  has  it.  It  was  and  is  waste.  There  is 
coppice  wood  there.  The  whole  length,  half  a mile,  and  the  breadth  half. 

“ These  had  Soke,  Sac,  Toll,  Thaim,  and  all  customs,  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward ; Earl  Harrold,  Merelesuen,  Ulffenisc,  Torgod  Lageman,  Toclii  (son 
of  Otra),  Edwin  and  Morcar,  upon  the  land  of  Ingold  only. 

“ Gamel,  son  of  Osbert,  upon  Cottingham  only,  Copsi  upon  Coxwold  only, 
and  Cnut.  Of  those  which  he  forfeited  he  made  satisfaction  to  no  one  but 
to  the  King  and  the  Earl.  The  Earl  has  no  right  whatever  in  the  church 
manors ; neither  the  King  in  the  manors  of  the  Earl,  excepting  what  relates 
to  spiritualities  which  belong  to  the  Archbishop,  in  all  the  land  of  St  Peter 
at  York,  and  St  John,  and  St.  Wilfrid,  and  St.  C'uthbert,  and  the  Holy 
Trinity.  The  King  likewise  hath  not  had  any  custom  there,  neither  the 
Earl,  nor  any  other.  The  King  has  three  ways  by  land,  and  a fourth  by 
water.  In  these  all  forfeitures  belong  to  the  King  and  the  Earl,  whichsoever 
way  they  go,  either  through  the  land  of  the  King,  or  of  the  Archbishop,  or 
of  the  Earl. 

“ Thu  King’s  peace  given  under  his  hand  or  seal,  if  it  shall  have  been 
broken,  satisfaction  is  to  be  made  to  the  King  only  by  twelve  hundreds ; 
every  hundred  eight  pounds.  Peace  given  by  an  Earl  by  whomsoever  bro- 
ken, satisfaction  is  to  be  made  by  six  hundreds ; every  hundred  eight  pounds. 
If  any  one  shall  have  been  exiled  according  to  law,  no  one  but  the  King  shall 
pardon  him.  But  if  an  Earl  or  Sheriff  shall  have  exiled  any  one  from  the 
country,  they  themselves  may  recall  him,  and  pardon  him  if  they  will.  Those 
Thanes  who  shall  have  had  more  than  six  manors  pay  relief  of  lands  to  the 
King  only.  The  relief  is  eight  pounds.  But  if  he  shall  have  had  only  six 
manors  or  fewer,  three  marks  of  silver  shall  be  paid  to  the  Sheriff  for  the 
relief.  But  the  burgesses,  citizens  of  York,  do  not  pay  relief.” 
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The  chief  entries  respecting  the  city  of  York  are  thus  summed  up  by  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,* — “ In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  there  were  six  shires 
in  York  besides  the  shire  of  the  Archbishop.  One  of  these  shires  at  the  time 
of  the  Survey,  had  been  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  Castles.  In  the 
other  five  shires  there  were  1,418  ‘ mansiones  hospitatm.’  In  the  shire  of  the 
Archbishop  there  were,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  189  ‘ mansiones  hospi- 
tatte,’  so  that  the  full  number  of  those  mansions  was  1,597,  besides  the  shire 
sacrificed  to  the  Castles.  The  whole  number  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
1800,  or  thereabouts;  the  Curia  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  houses  of  the 
Canons  not  included  in  this  estimate.  The  whole  number  of  * Domus  Hos- 
pitatie,'  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  may  be  reckoned  at  1,036." 

Drake  supposes  that  in  all  there  were  2,000  inhabited  houses  in  York  in 
the  reign  of  the  Confessor,  containing  a population  of  10,000 ; and  allowing 
the  suburbs  to  be  as  extensive  as  Leland  represents,  he  says,  “ we  may  rea- 
sonably suppose  above  as  many  more  inhabtants  to  have  resided  in  them.”f 
Sir  H.  Ellis,  taking  his  figures  from  Domesday  itself,  makes  the  population  of 
the  whole  comity  8,055  persons.  If  this  contrast  be  correct,  the  devastation  in 
Yorkshire  caused  by  the  Conquest  must  indeed  have  been  terrific.  As  has 
been  shown  at  page  122,  York,  long  the  “ Athens  of  the  North,”  was,  at  the 
period  of  the  Conquest,  as  fair  and  beautiful  as  the  city  of  Home,  and  its 
buildings  were  as  magnificent.  But  its  splendours  are  doomed.  The  citi- 
zens unfortunately  refused  to  yield  obedience  to  the  Conqueror,  and  after  a 
siege  of  six  months  they  surrendered,  and  their  city  was  razed  to  the  ground. 
It  never  entirely  recovered  this  shock. 

In  1137  York  was  again  burnt  accidentally,  including  the  Cathedral,  St 
Mary's  Abbey,  St.  Leonard’s  Hospital,  and  forty  parish  Churches.  From 
being  the  metropolis  of  an  empire,  and  the  chief  residence  of  the  Northum- 
brian Kings,  York  had  now  gradually  reduced  to  the  capital  and  seat  of  an 
Earldom ; the  limits  of  the  district  under  this  term  being  for  a long  time 
coextensive  with  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria. 

“ One  of  the  first  Parliaments  mentioned  in  history,"  says  Drake,  “ was 
held  at  York  about  the  year  1100,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  H.”  The  same 
Monarch  held  another  Parliament  here  in  1171,  at  which  William,  King  of 
Scotland,  did  homage  for  his  kingdom. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  llichard  I.,  a great  massacre  of  the  Jews 
took  place  here,  the  details  of  which  are  of  the  most  shocking  character. 
(See  page  126.)  In  1230  King  Henry  HI.  with  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland, 

• Sir  H.  Ellis’s  Domesday,  vol.  ii.,  p.  509.  ♦ Eboraeum,  p.  234. 
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unfortunate  Richard  111.  was  at  iork,  and  comenred  the  title  oi  ixrra  iuayvr 
ou  William  do  Selby,  who  then  filled  that  high  municipal  office.  During  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  York  experienced  many  calamities.  Richard  III.  soon 
after  liis  accession  visited  York,  where,  according  to  Drake,  he  caused  him- 
self to  be  crowned  a second  time,  his  first  coronation  having  taken  place 
previously  in  London.  But  though  the  ceremonials  connected  with  Richard  a 
visit  were  exceedingly  gorgoous,  yet  Mr.  Davies,  in  his  recent  work  on  the 
City  Records,  has  adduced  evidence  which  goes  a great  way  to  prove  that 
his  own  coronation  was  certainly  uot  one  of  them.  (See  page  170.)  In  1541 
Henry  VIII.  established  the  Great  Council  of  the  North,  at  York,  and  directed 
its  sittings  to  be  held  at  the  Manor  House,  then  newly  erected  out  of  the 
ruins  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  which,  with  tho  rest  of  the  monastic  institutions 
of  the  realm,  had  been  previously  suppressed.  In  1008  York  was  visited  by 
James  I.  In  1004  tho  plague  raged  here  to  an  alarming  extent.  (See  page 
215.)  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  monarch  retired  to  York  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  commotions  between  him  and  his  Parliament.  In  April, 
1044,  the  city  was  besieged  by  nearly  40,000  men  of  the  Parliament’s  forces* 
under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  tho  Earls  of  Manchester  and  Leven.  During 
this  siege  was  fought  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
the  city  was  surrendered  on  honorable  terms  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month. 
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his  royal  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  visited  York ; and  Charles  James  Fox, 
the  Earl  St.  Vincent,  Prince  Leopold,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  the  great 
Duke  of  W ellington,  have  also  been  here.  An  account  of  the  visits  of  her 
present  Majesty,  her  royal  consort,  and  the  juvenile  members  of  the  roval 
family,  in  the  years  1835,  1818,  1849,  1850,  and  1854,  will  be  found  at 
page  876  to  881  of  this  volume. 

Topography. — In  proceeding  to  describe  York  “ as  it  is  to  day,"  the  con- 
trast between  it  and  York  of  the  “ olden  time  " forces  itself  strongly  upon  the 
mind,  and  serves  to  exhibit  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  affairs  of  places  as 
well  as  of  persons  are  subject.  But  though  York — imperial  York — once  the 
capital  of  Britain — the  residence  of  Emperors  and  of  Kings — has  been  shorn 
of  some  of  its  brightest  beams ; though  in  remote  periods  it  has  been  three 
times  razed  to  the  ground,  by  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans ; 
and  though  in  modern  times  it  has  been  deprived  of  its  commerce  by  Hull, 
and  of  its  manufactures  by  Leeds  aud  other  towns  in  the  West-Riding,  it  is 
still  an  interesting  and  venerable  city,  and  the  See  of  an  Archbishop.  Con- 
trasting modern  York  with  its  ancient  imperial  dignity.  Sir  Thomas  Wid- 
drington  has  written  : — 

York's  not  so  great  as  old  York  was  of  yore. 

Yet  York  it  is  though  wasted  to  the  core; 

It's  not  that  York  which  Ebrank  built  of  old. 

Nor  yet  that  York  which  was  of  Roman  mould ; 

York  was  the  third  tune  burnt,  and  what  you  see 
Are  York's  small  ashes  of  antiquity. 

TUs  City  of  York,  the  county  town  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  near  the  centre 
of  Great  Britain,  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  plains  or  valleys 
m England,  at.  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Foss,  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Y’ork  and  North  Midland  and  the  Great  North  of  England 
Railways,  as  well  as  at  the  point  where  the  three  Ridings  or  districts  of  the 
county  meet,  though  the  city  is  iudependent  of  either  of  them.  It  is  distant 
by  the  \ork  and  North  Midland  (now  called  the  North  Eastern)  Railway  880 
miles;  and  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  191  miles,  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

1 bn  distance  from  York  to  the  following  places  (by  Railway)  is  as  follows : — 
to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  84  miles;  to  Leeds,  38;  to  Scarborough,  42)  ; to 
Whitby,  57  ; to  Malton,  83  ; to  Hull,  53  ; to  Selby,  33  ; to  Low  Harrogate, 
29;  to  Market  Weighton,  23;  to  Normanton,  24) ; to  Derby,  88;  to  Bir- 
mingham, 129;  to  Manchester,  75;  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  161;  and  to 
Edinburgh,  208  miles. 

2 x 
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tions  oi  tue  mree  ancient  waus  wmcn  nave  oeen  iouuu,  me  nc.  — 
beloved,  of  York,  one  of  the  best  living  authorities  on  the  subject,  thinks  we 
are  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  Roman  city  was  of  a rectangular  form, 
of  about  050  yards  by  about  550,  enclosed  by  a wall,  and  rampart  mound  of 
earth  on  the  inner  side  of  the  wall,  and  perhaps  a fosse  without.  According 
to  his  ideas,  the  four  angles  of  the  Roman  wall  were  at  the  present  Multan- 
gular Tower  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Museum;  near  the  end  of  Jubbergatc 
(now  called  Market  Street),  where  it  adjoins  Coney  Street;*  near  Hie  bottom 
of  Aldwark ; and  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  angle  of  the  city 
walls  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Walk.  There  is  however  no  dispute  as  to  the  Roman 
origin  of  the  Multangular  Tower  and  the  wall  adjoining.  From  its  long 
defence  against  the  Norman  Conqueror  it  is  certain,  that  according  to  the 
military  science  of  the  time,  York  was  a formidable  station,  and  must  have 
been  completely  defended  by  walls  and  ditches.  Henry  HI.  granted  a patent 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  to  levy  certain  tolls  in  specie  on  certain  goods  entering 
York,  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fortifications  of  the 
city ; and  Drake,  in  his  Eboracum,  copies  at  length  three  writs  of  mandatntu 
issued  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  better  to  enforce  the  tax. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  ramparts  were  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of 
Kdward  1..  with  a view  to  rendering  the  eitv.  better  nhte  to  resist  the  inroads 
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ammunition  for  the  defence  of  the  place ; and  the  method  of  defraying  the 
expense  is  characteristic  of  the  lawlessness  of  the  times. 

“ Since  the  Scotch,  our  enemies  and  rebels,  have  thought  fit  to  enter  our 
kingdom  in  an  hostile  manner  near  Carlisle,  with  nil  their  power,  as  we  are 
certainly  informed,”  says  the  mandate,  “ and  kill,  burn,  destroy,  and  act  other 
mischiefs  as  far  as  they  are  able,  we  have  drawn  down  our  army  in  order,  by 
God's  assistance,  to  restrain  their  malice,  and  to  that  end  turn  our  steps 
towards  that  country  and  those  enemies. 

“We,  considering  our  aforesaid  city  of  York,  especially  whilst  Isabel, 
Queen  of  England,  our  most  dear  mother,  our  brother  and  sisters,*  abide  in 
the  same,  to  be  more  safely  kept  and  guarded  ; least  any  sudden  danger  from 
our  enemies'  approach  should  happen  to  the  said  city ; or  fear  affright  our 
mother,  brother,  and  sisters,  which  God  avert,  for  want  of  sufficient  ammu- 
nition and  guard : we  strictly  command  and  charge  you,  upon  your  faiths 
and  allegiance,  and  on  the  forfeiture  of  everything  you  can  forfeit  to  us,  im- 
mediately at  sight  of  these  presents,  without  excuse  or  delay,  to  inspect  and 
overlook  all  your  walls,  ditches  and  towers,  and  ammunition,  proper  for  the 
defence  of  the  said  city ; taking  with  you  such  of  our  faithful  servants  as  will 
l>e  chosen  for  this  purpose ; and  to  take  such  order  for  its  defence  that  no 
danger  can  happen  to  tho  city  by  neglect  of  such  safeguards. 

“ And  we,  by  these  presents,  give  you  full  power  and  authority  to  distrain 
and  compel  all  and  singular  owners  of  houses  or  rents  in  the  said  city,  or 
merchants,  or  strangers,  inhabiting  the  same,  by  the  seizure  of  their  bodies 
or  goods,  to  be  aiding  towards  the  security  of  the  walls,  bulwarks,  or  towers, 
as  you  in  your  own  discretion  shall  think  fit  to  ordain  for  the  making  other 
useful  and  necessary  works  about  it ; punishing  all  those  that  are  found  to 
contradict  or  rebel  against  this  order,  by  imprisonment,  or  what  other  methods 
you  think  fit.  Study  therefore  to  use  such  diligence  in  the  execution  of  the 
premises,  that  we  may  find  it  in  tho  effect  of  your  works ; and  that  we  may 
have  no  occasion  from  your  negligence,  should  danger  happen,  to  take  severe 
notice  of  you.  Dated  at  Durham,  July  15.  A.  1827. 

“ BY  THE  KINO." 

In  1538  Leland  commenced  his  Itinerary  by  command  of  Henry  Vlll., 
and  in  that  ancient  record  is  the  following  account  of  the  state  of  tho  fortifi- 
cations of  York  at  that  period : — “ The  towne  of  Yorko  standeth  by  west  and 
est  of  Ouse  river  running  through  it,  but  that  part  that  lyeth  by  est  is  twice 

• Prince  John  of  Eltham,  and  the  Princesses  Joan  and  Elinor. 
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>wres,  and  in  the  three  a postern ; and  thens  over  Fosse  by  a bridge  to  the 
istelle.  The  west  part  of  the  cite  is  thus  ynclosed : first  a turrit,  and  soe 
ae  waul  runneth  over  the  side  of  the  dungeon  of  the  castelle  on  the  west  side 
f Ouse,  right  agayne  the  castelle  on  the  est  ripe.  The  plotte  of  this  castelle 
i now  called  Quid  Bade,  and  the  area  and  ditches  of  it  doe  manifestly  ap- 
eare.  Betwixt  the  beginninge  of  the  first  part  of  this  west  waulle  and 
lieklegate  be  ix  towres ; and  betwixt  it  and  the  ripe  agayne  of  Ouse  be  xi 
owres ; and  at  this  xi  towres  be  a postern  gate,  and  the  towre  of  it  is  right 
game  the  est  towre,  to  draw  over  the  chain  on  Ouse  betwixt  them.' 

The  siege  of  York  in  1644  damaged  the  walls  very  considerably ; aud  the 
hree  following  years  were  employed  in  repairing  them.  Walmgate  Bar  and 
he  walls  around  it  had  suffered  more  than  any  of  the  rest,  on  account  of  the 
mtteries  on  Lamel  Mill  Hill.  The  Bar  was  moreover  undermined  and  much 
ihaken  by  the  explosion.  The  date  of  the  completion  of  the  repairs  of  tins 
mrt  (1048)  stands  above  the  arch  of  the  outer  Barbican.  The  walls  between 
VIonk  Bar  and  Layerthorpe  Postern  were  restored  in  1660;  and  in  1609, 
hose  near  Bootham  Bar  were  repaired  at  the  cost  of  the  city.  In  1678  the 
vails  from  Walmgate  Bar  to  their  termination  at  the  Bed  Tower,  on  the 
>anks  of  the  Foss,  were  repaired,  but  they  are  now  in  a state  of  dilapidation. 
\bout  the  year  1700  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  was  paved  with  brick, 
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the  remainder  of  the  wall  between  that  point  and  Fishergate,  were  restored 
with  the  sum  of  £500.  (increased  by  several  subscriptions)  which  the  Corpo- 
ration received  from  the  Great  North  of  England  Railway  Company,  for  per- 
mission to  erect  the  gateway  to  their  coal  depot  near  North  Street  Postern.* 
Nearly  the  whole  circle  of  the  ancient  fortifications  is  now  open  to  the  public, 
and  forms  a most  delightful  promenade,  at  once  commanding  the  advantages 
of  the  purest  air  and  most  pleasing  prospects ; embracing— -within  the  walls 
— the  noble  Cathedral  in  some  of  its  finest  points  of  view ; the  picturesque 
ruins  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey ; the  Roman  M ultangular  Tower ; the  classical 
building  (the  Museum)  and  elegant  grounds  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society;  the  venerable  Guild-Hall,  rising  from  the  water's  edge;  and  the 
Castle  and  Clifford’s  Tower,  its  ancient  keep.  And  beyond  the  walls  the 
views  are  extensive  and  delightful,  embracing  the  beautiful  Ouse,  Severus’s 
Hill,  and  other  interesting  objects.  The  walls  completely  encompass  that 
part  of  the  city  which  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  Ouse. 
Commencing  near  the  river,  at  Skeldergate  Postern,  the  promenade  is  perfect, 
and  the  walk  delightful — passing  Micklegate  Rar  and  the  Railway  Station — 
till  we  reach  again  the  bank  of  the  river  at  North  Street  Postern.  Here  the 
wall  terminates  with  a picturesque  old  tower,  from  which  a chain  was  for- 
merly attached  across  the  river  to  Lendal  Tower  on  the  opposite  side.  From 
the  latter  tower  the  wall  may  be  traced  in  the  Museum  gardens,  running 
towards  the  entrance  lodge ; and  from  St.  Leonard’s  Hospital  (adjacent  to 
the  lodge)  to  the  Multangular  Tower  from  whence  it  takes  an  easterly  direc- 
tion past  tho  Manor  House  or  School  for  the  Blind.  From  hence  there  is 
an  interruption,  till  we  arrive  at  Bootham  Bar,  from  whence  it  extends  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  to  Monk  Bar.  This  part  of  the  wall  is  in  good 
repair,  but  has  no  public  walk  upon  it ; a good  view  of  it  may  be  obtained 
from  Lord  Mayor's  Walk.  From  Monk  Bar  the  wall  sweeps  in  a southern 
direction  to  Layerthorpc,  and  is  in  good  preservation,  and  open  to  the 
public.  From  Layerthorpe  Postern  to  the  Red  Tower,  the  river  Foss  and 
the  marshy  ground  adjoining  it  sufficiently  protected  the  city,  and  rendered 
a wall  unnecessary  As  has  been  already  observed,  the  wall  from  tho  Red 

“ Probably  it  is  not  generally  known,”  says  Mr.  TYellbeloved,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  the 
author  of  York  and  its  Vicinity,  “ that  the  last  reparation  of  the  walls  originated  with 
a few  persons  anxious  to  walk  in  tho  • old  ways,’  who  formed  an  Association  called  ‘ The 
Foot-path  Association.'  At  a meeting  of  the  associators,  one  member  proposed  that  the 
walk  on  the  walls  should  bo  considered  as  a common  foot-path.  A resolution  to  that 
effect  brought  the  state  of  the  walls  under  the  notice  of  the  Association,  and  successful 
measures  were  taken,  terminating  in  a general  and  complete  repair.” 
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mes  of  rude  aud  irregular  arches,  on  account  of  the  unsound  nature  of  the 
>il — an  attempt  to  destroy  it  lias  been  lately  made.  The  Local  Hoard  of 
Lealtli  Committee,  at  the  instigation,  it  is  said,  of  an  interested  individual, 
scently  recommended  that  this  portion  of  the  walls  should  be  pulled  down : 
nd  the  chief  reason  given  by  the  despoilers  for  the  proposed  act  of  Vaudal- 
im,  was  that  their  removal  would  improve  the  health  of  the  locality  (a  sheer 
illacy),  and  that  the  site  of  the  walls  being  made  available  for  building  por- 
oses, might  be  sold  for  from  £2,000.  to  £'3, 000. 

Such  a recommendation,  and  coming  from  such  a quarter,  very  naturally 
roused  the  feelings  of  the  citizens,  who  are  justly  proud  of  the  antiquities 
bey  possess,  and  anxious  carefully  to  preserve  them.  The  Yorkshire  Anti- 
uariau  Club,  and  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  and  others  interested 
a the  protection  of  the  ancient  remains  of  this  city,  lost  no  time  in  raeniori- 
lizing  the  Council.  The  memorial  of  the  latter  society  was  signed  by  the 
Lrchbishop  of  York,  and  no  less  than  eight  peers  of  the  realm,  besides  a 
reat  number  of  influential  gentlemen  connected  with  the  city  and  county, 
it  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  City  Council,  on  Monday,  February  12tb, 
855 — a day  to  be  held  memorable  by  the  local  antiquarian — these  nieino- 
ials  were  read,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  proposed  act  of  desecration  was 
bly  discussed.  Honour  to  those  members  of  the  Council  who  supported  the 
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carved  stone-work  to  bo  burnt  into  limo ; that  same  spirit  which  had  con- 
templated the  removal  of  Clifford's  Tower,  and  the  cutting  down  of  the 
magnificent  trees  on  the  New  Walk;  and  which  would  now  sweep  away  these 
venerated  ramparts,  was  suppressed  at  the  above-mentioned  meeting  by  a 
majority  of  twenty-two.  Those  who  voted  for  the  retention  of  the  walls  were 
Mr.  Aid.  Leeman,  Mr.  Aid.  Meek,  Mr.  Aid.  Wood,  Mr.  Aid.  Evers,  Mr.  Aid. 
Richardson,  the  Sheriff,  Messrs.  Parkinson,  Woollons,  E.  R.  Anderson,  G. 
Steward,  Clark,  Bell,  Craven,  Shilleto,  Hunt,  Watkinson,  Hands,  E.  Calvert, 
Wilkinson,  Husband,  E.  Allen,  Douglas,  Smith,  Scholefield,  Clarke,  John 
Meek,  Lambert,  Yallow,  and  J.  Allen.  And  the  parties  in  favour  of  the 
demolition  of  the  walls  were  Mr.  Aid.  Seymour,  Mr.  Aid.  Rowntrec,  Messrs. 
F.  Calvert,  Wilbcrforce,  Thompson,  Scott,  and  Mann.  It  was  then  agreed 
that  a subscription  should  be  at  once  entered  into,  in  order  that  the  vote 
which  had  been  come  to  might  be  carried  out,  and  the  walls  repaired. 

The  circumference  of  the  ramparts  of  York,  according  to  Drake,  from  a 
survey  made  in  August,  1605,  is  two  miles,  tliree  furlongs,  and  ninety-six 
yards  (an  extent  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  old  walls  of  London,  which 
was  only  three  miles),  made  up  of  the  following  distances  between  the  prin- 
cipal entrances : — 


PERCHES. 


Red  Tower  to  Walmgate  Bor CO 

Thence  to  Fishcrgate  Postern  ....  99 

Thence  to  Castlegate  Postern  ....  58 

Thence  to  Skcldergato  rostem  . . 34 

Thence  to  Micldegnte  Bar 136 

Thence  to  North  Street  Postern  . . 140 

Thence  to  Bootham  Bar  80 


PERCHES. 


Brought  forward  ....  013 

Boothom  Bar  to  Monk  Bar  110 

Thonce  to  Layerthorpe  Bridge  ....  00 

Thence  to  the  Red  Tower 80 

Total 875 


The  fortified  walls  round  York,  and  those  at  Chester,  are  the  only  remains 
of  this  kind  of  military  architecture  on  so  extensive  a scalo  in  the  kingdom. 
The  Corporation  of  York  are  invested  with  an  annual  income  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ramparts,  and  at  Chester  a specific  duty  on  certain  merchandise 
is  levied  for  a similar  purpose.  Professor  Phillips,  in  speaking  of  York  and 
its  ramparts,  says,  “ Innumerable  battle  plains  surround  her  Roman  camp ; 
and  from  her  walls  we  may  see  three  decisive  fields — where  Hardrada  fell  at 
Stamford  Bridge,  and  Clifford  died  at  Towton  Dale,  and  Rupert  fled  from 
Marston  Moor — sixteen  centuries  of  historical  renown  dignify  the  winding 
streets  and  narrow  pavements  by  which  we  reach  the  feudal  walls,  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbev,  the  Northumbrian  Church,  the  camp  of  the  victorious  Legion.'  *■ 


• Phillip’s  Rivers  and  Mountains  of  Yorkshire. 
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The  entrances  into  the  city  of  York  are  by  four  principal  Gates  or  Bars, 
viz.,  Micklegate  Bar  on  the  south-west,  Boothara  Bar  on  the  north-west, 
Monk  Bar  on  the  north-east,  and  Walmgate  Bar  on  the  south-east.  There 
are  also  three  smaller  entrances  thus  distinguished — Fishergute  Bar,  Victoria 
Bar,  and  Fishergate  Postern.  There  were  formerly  posterns  at  Skeldergate, 
Castlegate,  North  Street,  and  Layerthorpe. 

Micklegate  Bar  the  principal  gate  and  chief  entrance  of  the  city  from  the 
south  is  the  most  magnificent,  and  previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  Bar- 
bican or  out  work,  in  1820,  must  have  made  a very  imposing  and  venerable 
appearance.  It  is  a square  tower  with  a fine  circular  arch,  and  embattled 
turrets  at  the  angles.  Each  of  these  turrets  are  adorned  with  a stone  figure 
in  a menacing  attitude.  Drake  conceived  that  the  centre  arch  was  Roman, 
and  strenuously  maintained  his  opinion,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the 
Earl  of  Burlington  ; but  James  Essex,  the  Architect,  contradicted  this  opi- 
nion ; and  Sir  Henry  C.  Englefield  in  a paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  in  1780,  satisfactorily  points  out  the  identity  between  the  style 
of  architecture  displayed  in  this  Bar,  and  that  of  several  undisputed  Saxon 
and  Norman  edifices ; so  that  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  that  so  far  from  the 
arch  being  a Roman  erection,  it  is  most  likely  a Norman  work.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  structure  are  built  of  a grey  stone  of  very  coarse  grit,  whilst  the 
upper  walls  and  turrets  are  constructed  of  a fine  white  limestone,  and  the 
difference  of  style,  as  well  as  of  materials,  shows  that  the  work  is  of  two  dif- 
ferent periods.  Above  the  gate  is  a shield  of  arms,  suspended  from  a garter 
of  Sir  John  Lister  Kaye,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1737,  and  beneath  is  the 
inscription,  now  nearly  defaced,  “ Renovata  a.d.  mdccxxxvii.”  Higher  up 
on  the  building  are  the  royal  arms  of  Old  France  and  England,  quarterly, 
between  those  of  the  city  of  York,  all  emblazoned  in  colours.  Over  each 
shield  is  a small  Gothic  canopy,  and  above  the  royal  arms  is  a helmet  crested 
with  a lion  passant  gardant,  the  whole  gilt.  These  arms  and  crest  were 
painted  and  gild  anew  in  1827,  and  are  now  much  in  want  of  similar  treat- 
ment On  the  city  side  are  the  arms  of  France  and  England  quarterly.* 
The  two  small  doors  which  opened  from  the  lateral  turrets  upon  the  battle- 
ments of  tho  Barbican,  are  still  visible,  and  since  the  alterations  in  1826, 
they  have  had  a very  singular  appearance.  Drake,  writing  in  1736,  says  of 
this  entrance,  “ The  Bar  is  strengthened  by  an  outer  gate,  which  had  a massy 
iron  chain  that  went  across,  then  a portcullis,  and  lastly  a mighty  strong 
double  wooden  gate,  which  closed  in  every  night  at  the  usual  hour.  It  has 

• Archwlogia,  vol.  vi.,  p.  104. 
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the  character  altogether,  as  to  ancient  fortification,  to  be  as  noble  and  august 
a port  as  most  in  Europe."  Since  Drake's  time  various  alterations  and  mu- 
tilations have  occurred  in  this  venerable  pile.  The  outer  gate,  the  massy 
chain,  and  the  portcullis,  which  was  a large  wooden  grate,  with  iron  spikes 
at  the  bottom,  have  all  disappeared.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  if  walking  from  Edinburgh  to  York  would  induce  the  Corporation 
to  preserve  the  barbican,  he  would  gladly  undertake  the  journey. 

“It  appears  by  a record  in  the  Pipe  Office,”  writes  Mr.  Drake,  “ that  one 
Benedict  Fitz-Engelram  gave  half  a mark  for  license  to  build  a certain  house 
upon  this  bar,  and  sixpence  annual  rent  for  having  it  hereditary,  the  8th  of 
Richard  I.  (1197.)  But  this  does  not  ascertain  the  age  of  the  present  struc- 
ture. Yet  I observe  the  fleurt  Je  lis  in  the  royal  arms  are  not  confined  to  the 
number  of  three,  which  puts  it  out  of  doubt  that  they  were  placed  there 
before  the  time  of  Henry  V. ; who  was  the  first  that  gave  that  particular 
number  in  his  bearing."  The  apartments  in  the  tower  of  this,  as  well  as 
those  of  Monk  Bar  and  Walmgate  Bar,  are  now  inhabited  by  some  of  the 
police  of  the  city,  aud  their  families.  The  tower  of  Bootham  Bar  is  un- 
occupied. 

In  1754  the  gate  on  the  west  side  of  this  bar  was  erected  for  the  greater 
safety  of  foot  passengers.  The  gateway  on  the  east  side  of  it  was  part  of  the 
alteration  of  1820.  The  top  of  this  tower  is  covered  with  lead,  and  commands 
a most  interesting  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  ascent  to  the 
tower,  and  to  the  walls  adjoining  it,  is  by  a double  flight  of  stone  steps  on 
both  sides  of  the  street.  This  was  the  bar  upon  which  it  was  customary'  to 
place  the  heads  of  state  criminals  after  execution. 

Bootham  Bar,  the  entrance  from  the  north,  is  an  ancient  structure,  chiefly 
built  of  the  grit  stone  generally  used  by  the  Homans,  and  has  a circular  arch 
similar  to  Micklegate  Bar.  “ The  structure  of  this  port,”  says  Drake,  “ is 
very  ancient,  being  almost  wholly  built  of  grit,  but  wanting  that  symmetry 
so  very  conspicuous  in  Micklegate  Bar.  It  is  certainly  Gothic,  though  built 
of  Homan  materials.  The  inside  was  rebuilt  with  free  stone  ii)  1719.”  The 
Barbican  was  removed  in  1881,  and  the  whole  structure  narrowly  escaped 
removal ; the  interference  of  the  citizens,  in  public  meeting  assembled  on  the 
16th  of  February,  1832,  alone  preserved  the  venerable  relic.  A sum  of  £800. 
was  raised  by  subscription  (the  Corporation  gave  £100.,  provided  the  inhabi- 
tants would  raise  £200.),  and  the  exterior  and  interior  was  substantially 
repaired.  At  the  same  time  the  street  at  the  west  side  of  the  bar  was 
widened,  and  a new  and  excellent  approach  to  the  city  formed,  called  St.  Leo- 
nard’s Place.  Tho  barbican  had  embattled  turrets  at  the  angles.  On  the 
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st,  is  a stately  gate,  with  a circular  arch.  The  foundation  is  of  grit  stone, 
id  on  the  exterior  of  the  tower  front  are  the  arms  of  Old  France  quartered 
th  those  of  England ; which  circumstance  bespeaks  its  antiquity.  Above 
e shield  is  a mutilated  helmet  beneath  a Gothic  canopy;  and  on  thebattle- 
r*nts  of  the  turrets  are  stone  figures  in  a menacing  posture.  The  doors  and 
irbican  were  removed  in  1815,  but  the  ancient  portcullis  is  still  remaining, 
r.  Britton  considers  this  gate  as  probably  the  most  curious  and  perfect 
•ecimen  of  this  sort  of  architecture  in  the  kingdom;  and  therefore  very  in- 
resting to  the  antiquary  and  architect.*  Monk  Bar  is  the  loftiest  of  the 
ur,  and  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  the  castellated  architecture  which  pro- 
filed in  the  fourteenth  century.  This  bar,  we  are  told  by  Drake,  was  for- 
erly  made  use  of  as  a prison  for  freemen  of  the  city ; and  the  two  stories 
" vaulted  chambers  in  the  tower  were  formerly  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
ateway  roof  is  groined,  and  the  city  front  displays  several  windows  with 
tulLions  and  plain  arched  heads.  There  is  a thoroughfare  for  foot  pas- 
mgers  on  each  side  of  the  bar,  of  modem  erection.  The  prospect  of  the 
jrrounding  country  from  the  top  of  the  tower  is  truly  delightful. 

Walmgate  Bar, , situated  at  the  end  of  Walmgate,  is  the  entrance  into  ^ ork 
ora  Beverley,  Hull,  &c.,  and  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name,  by  corrupt  pro- 
unciation,  from  the  great  Roman  road,  called  Watling  Street.  This  bar 
till  retains  its  barbican  and  portcullis,  as  well  as  a trreat  portion  of  the  old 
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The  main  building  of  the  bar  belongs  to  the  time  of  Edward  I. ; ami  the 
barbican,  which  has  a pointed  arch,  to  the  time  of  Edward  111.  Over  the 
outer  gateway  are  the  arms  of  Henry  V.,  and  an  inscription  denoting  that 
the  bar  and  barbican  was  restored  by  the  Corporation  of  York,  a.d.  1810, 
Sir  William  Stephenson  Clark,  knight,  being  Lord  Mayor;  and  over  the 
gate  of  the  barbican  are  the  City  Arms,  and  the  date  “ 1048,”  shewing  the 
time  of  its  repair  after  the  siege  of  1044.  The  cost  of  the  restoration 
was  £500.  Attached  to  the  city  front  is  an  extraneous  erection  of  wood 
and  plaster  of  two  stories.  The  lower  story  is  supjwrted  by  two  Tuscan 
columns ; the  front  of  the  first  story  is  also  adorned  with  two  columns  of 
the  same  order ; and  the  second  has  Ionic  pillars,  withan  architrave  and 
cornice. 

Fithergate  Bar,  which  stands  at  the  end  of  St.  George  Street,  was  walled 
up  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  month  of  October,  18*47,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  new  market  for  cattle  on  the  outside  of 
tliis  part  of  the  walls,  it  was  again  opened.  It  consists  of  a plain  centre  arch, 
with  two  narrow  arches  for  foot  passengers.  There  is  no  tower  over  the 
gate,  and  the  arch  is  in  a great  measure  new.  Leland  tells  us  that  this  bar 
was  burnt  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  by  the  peasantry  of  Yorkshire,  who  took 
the  city,  and  would  have  beheaded  Sir  Richard  Yorke,  then  Lord  Mayor, 
and  that  it  was  then  blocked  up. 

Over  this  gateway  on  each  side  are  sculptures  and  inscriptions.  On  the 
exterior  of  the  bar  is  one  representing  Sir  William  Todd,  merchant,  who  was 
a great  benefactor  to  the  reparation  of  the  walls,  on  which  is  the  following 
inscription:  “A.  Dm.  CCCCo.  LXXXVII.  Sr.  Willm.  Tod,  knyght  A mail- 
jou — ates  some  tyme  was  schyriffe  did  this  cost  himself.”  Over  this  in- 
scription was  formerly  a piece  of  rude  sculpture,  representing  a senator  in 
his  robes,  and  a female  kneeling  by  him.  The  other  inscription  is  on  the 
city  side,  and  placed  under  the  arms  of  the  city.  It  is  as  follows ; “ A°. 

DOMINE  M.  CCCC.  LXXXVII.  Sir  William  Tod  knight  L may  re 

this  wid  was  mayde  in  his  dayes  IX  yerdys.” 

Fishergale  Postern,  the  only  one  of  the  old  posterns  now  remaining,  is 
situated  at  the  termination  of  the  walls  in  Fishergate,  and  is  a solid  square 
stone  building  with  a tiled  roof.  It  was  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
century,  and  is  singular  for  its  beauty  and  exactness  of  symmetry,  ns  well  as 
an  admirable  specimen  of  the  species  of  defence  placed  near  small  gates  and 
sally  ports.  The  only  openings  in  the  walls  towards  the  exterior  are  two 
narrow  windows  immediately  beneath  the  roof,  which  is  made  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  defend  them.  From  these  elevated  windows  boiling  oil,  pitch,  stones, 
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ami  every  description  of  deadly  missile,  were  showered  down  upon  the  be- 
siegers near  the  gate.  It  has  a low  pointed  arched  footway,  and  was  so 
contrived  with  a view  to  prevent  ingress  except  in  a stooping  attitude,  which 
would,  of  course,  give  the  defenders  an  advantage.  Adjoining  to  this  gate- 
way are  some  remnins  of  Homan  masonry,  principally  arches  of  grit  stone. 

SkeUleryate  Postern  formerly  stood  ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but 
the  building  was  removed  in  1808.  This  postern  has  been  in  some  measure 
replaced  by  a new  circular  arch  over  the  road  leading  to  the  city  gaol,  erected 
in  1831.  There  is  a ferry  l>oat  kept  near  the  site  of  this  postern,  which 
opens  a communication  with  the  New  Walk.  This  ferry  is  rented  from  the 
Corporation  by  a person  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  constantly  in  attendance 
during  the  day. 

North  Street  Postern,  at  the  termination  of  the  walls  at  North  Street,  has 
been  replaced  by  a new  and  handsome  arch  for  carriages,  and  two  side  arches 
for  foot  passengers,  erected  in  1810,  by  the  Great  North  of  England  Railway- 
Company.  For  permission  to  build  this  entrance  and  obtain  a road  into 
North  Street,  the  Railway  company  paid  the  Corporation  £500.,  which  sum 
has  been  expended  in  restoring  Walmgate  Bar  and  barbican.  The  tower  of 
North  Street  Postern,  which  is  still  in  existence,  was  the  connecting  link 
between  the  west  and  oast  lines  of  fortification.  Its  form  is  circular,  and  it 
was  used  for  the  double  purpose  of  a postern  and  a watch  tower  for  the  river. 
There  is  a ferry-  at  this  postern,  which  communicates  with  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  and  the  person  who  rents  it  from  the  Corporation  resides  in  the 
ancient  tower. 

Lendal  Touer  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  as  has  been 
shewn  by  the  quotation  from  Leland  at  a preceding  page,  when  the  fortifications 
of  the  city  were  complete,  a strong  iron  chain  passed  across  the  river  from 
each  of  these  towers.*  In  the  directions  issued  by  the  Corporation  in  1503, 
when  they  expected  a siege  by  the  rebel  Karls,  "all  boats,  pinks,  and  lighters,” 
are  ordered  to  rauge  themselves  within  this  chain.  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington 
mentions  a postern  at  Lendal,  but  no  remains  of  any  such  building  are  now 
to  bo  seen. 

• Lendal  Tower  was  formerly  converted  into  a warehouse,  and  in  11)8*2  it  was 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  an  engine  was  placed  in  it  for  tin-  purpose  of  supplying  the 
inhabitants  with  water.  In  1R80  the  engine  was  placed  in  a new  engine  bouse ; and  in 
1840  the  waterworks  were  altogether  removed  to  Acomb  landing.  This  tower  was 
raised  by  the  late  Waterworks  Company,  and  is  considerably  higher  than  that  on  the 
opposite  side,  being  above  fifty-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  It  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  present  Waterworks  Company,  but  is  at  present  occupied  as  an 
organ  manufactory. 
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The  ancient  Castle  or  Keep  on  Baile  Hill,  was  intended  to  sene  a some- 
what similar  purpose  as  a corresponding  station  to  Clifford’s  Tower,  on  the 
west  bonk  of  the  river. 

Victoria  Bar  is  the  name  given  to  the  arch  through  the  walls  from  Bishop- 
hill  to  Clementhorpe,  which  was  erected  by  subscription  in  1888.  On 
opening  the  wall  a small  gateway  was  found  to  have  been  anciently  in  the 
same  place. 

Castlegate  Postern,  which  stood  very  near  the  ruins  of  Clifford’s  Tower,  and 
in  the  direct  road  to  the  village  of  Fulford,  possessed  no  peculiar  feature.  It 
was  taken  down  in  May,  1828,  on  commencing  the  new  works  at  the  gaol. 
Mr.  Davies,  in  one  of  his  interesting  lectures  at  the  York  institute,  told  us, 
that  in  the  garden  of  some  cottages  close  to  this  postern  “ there  once  was 
kept  that  instrument  of  punishment — the  ducking  stool — which  was  brought 
into  requisition  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  females  who  might  be  called  com- 
mon scolds,  this  being  effected  by  placing  them  in  the  stool,  uud  plunging 
them  three  times  overhead  in  the  river.  This  custom  was  not  disused  until 
about  100  years  ago;  but  now  wo  live  in  more  gallant  times,"  he  continued, 
“ when  any  one  might  indulge  their  loquacity  with  impunity.”* 

Layerthorjie  Postern  was  situated  at  the  end  of  Layerthorpo  Bridge,  with 
the  river  Foss  running  in  front.  It  was  defended  by  a portcullis,  and  when 
tile  city  was  in  a foitified  state,  was  an  important  and  well  guarded  post.  It 
was  removed  when  the  present  bridge  over  the  Foss  at  this  point  was  erected 
in  1829,  in  tire  place  of  the  old  and  inconvenient  arches,  which  previously 
stood  here. 

The  extensive  and  beautiful  Tudor  arch,  through  which  the  railway  enters 


• The  punishment  of  the  Clicking  or  Ducking  Stool,  or  Tumbrcll,  was  anciently  in- 
flicted upon  persons  for  minor  transgressions.  The  culprit  was  placed  in  a stool  or  choir, 
and  emerged  overhead  and  ears,  in  stercorc,  in  some  muddy  or  stinking  pond.  The 
Burrow  laws  consign  men  to  the  pillory,  and  women  to  the  eucking  stool  or  tumbrcll. 
These  laws  particularly  refer  to  the  frauds  committed  by  brewers  and  bakers,  and  orders 
justice  to  be  done  upon  them  by  subjecting  them  to  the  discipline  of  the  clicking  stool 
for  their  third  offence.  In  tho  “ Actes  Mario  " it  is  expressly  provided  “ that  the  women 
perturbatouris  for  skafrie  of  money  or  vtherwy.se,  Halls)  takin  and  put  vpone  the  cukstules 
of  curie  burgh  or  towno."  In  the  Saxon  tongue  cuck,  or  guck,  signifies  to  scold  or  brawl, 
taken  from  the  bird  cuckoo,  or  guckoo ; and  ing  in  that  langunge  signifies  water.  In 
the  north  of  England  the  common  people  pronounce  it  ducking-stool,  which  perhaps  may 
have  sprung  from  the  Bclgio  or  Teutonic  ducken,  to  dive  under  water.  Tliis  machine, 
which  has  also  been  called  the  trobuckot  or  trap  door,  was  exhibited  in  terrorem  to  keep 
that  unruly  member,  the  female  tongue,  in  due  subjection,  but  many  instances  occur  of 
hardy  females,  who  have  undauntedly  braved  the  punishment  rather  than  surrender  the 
invaluable  privilege  jvhieh  a woman  holds  most  dear. 
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the  city,  was  erected  in  1840,  and  from  the  walls  near  this  arch  may  be  seen, 
on  the  outside,  the  original  depth  of  the  scarp  and  counter  scarp,  in  other 
words,  of  the  ditch  which  defended  the  base  of  the  wall.  This  is  the  only 
place  where  these  features  of  the  circumvallation  are  preserved  entire. 

Besides  these  bars  and  posterns,  there  were  at  different  distances  in  the 
walls  several  small  rooms  or  cells,  and  numerous  towers,  a few  of  which  yet 
remain.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  called  the  Multangular  Tower,  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Museum.  This  interesting  relic  of  the  Roman  era  con- 
sists of  a portion  of  the  wall  of  a large  tower,  having  ten  sides  of  a nearly 
regular  thirteen  sided  figure,  forming  nine  obtuse  angles,  whence  it  derives 
its  name.  Antiquarians  nearly  all  agree  that  this  tower  and  the  wall  ad- 
joining it,  is  a portion  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Roman  station  of  Ebor- 
acum ; and  though  built  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  they  are  in  a remarkably  good  state  of  preservation, 
considering  the  danger  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  amidst  the  various 
vicissitudes  which  the  city  of  York  has  experienced  during  the  long  and 
often  much  troubled  period  that  has  elapsed  since  Britain  was  abandoned 
by  the  Romans. 

Dr.  Lister,  in  describing  these  remains  to  the  Royal  Society,  says,  “ Care- 
fully viewing  the  antiquities  of  York,  the  dwelling  of  at  least  two  of  the 
Roman  Emperors — Severus  and  Constantius — I found  part  of  a wall  yet 
standing,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  that  time.  It  is  the  south  wall  of  the  Mint 
Yard,  and  consists  of  a multangular  tower,  which  did  lead  to  Bootham  Bar, 
and  part  of  a wall  which  ran  the  length  of  Coning  Street,  as  he  who  shall 
attentively  view  it  on  both  sides  may  discern.  The  outside  to  the  river  is 
faced  with  a very  small  taxum  quadratum  of  about  four  inches  tliick,  and  laid 
in  levels  like  our  modern  brickwork.  The  length  of  the  stones  is  not  ob- 
served, but  they  are  as  they  fell  out,  in  hewing.  From  the  foundation  twenty 
courses  of  these  small  squared  stones  are  laid,  and  over  them  five  courses  of 
Roman  bricks.  These  bricks  are  placed  some  lengthways,  some  endways  in 
the  walls,  and  were  called  lateres  diatoni;  after  these  five  courses  of  brick, 
other  twenty-two  courses  of  small  square  stones,  as  before  described,  are  laid, 
which  raise  the  wall  some  feet  higher,  and  then  five  more  courses  of  the  same 
Roman  bricks;  beyond  which  the  wall  is  imperfect,  and  capped  with  modern 
building.  In  all  this  height  there  is  not  any  casement  or  loop-hole,  but  one 
entire  and  uniform  wall ; from  which  we  may  infer  that  this  wall  was  built 
some  courses  higher,  after  the  same  order.  The  bricks  were  to  be  as 
thoroughs,  or  as  it  were  so  many  new  foundations,  to  that  which  was  to  be 
superstructed,  and  to  bind  the  two  sides  firmly  together ; .for  the  wall  itself 
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is  only  faced  with  small  square  stone,  aud  the  middle  thereof  filled  with 
mortar  aud  pebble.”* 

The  exterior  of  the  tower  exhibits  the  rude  repairs  it  has  received  in  later 
times,  and  the  portion  may  be  plainly  discerned,  which  was  raised  upon  it 
when  it  was  made  part  of  the  wall  of  York  in  the  middle  ages.  The  masonry 
of  the  interior  of  the  tower  is  remarkably  fresh  and  perfect,  owing  to  its 
having  been  concealed  for  many  ages  by  an  accumulation  of  soil,  which  has 
only  recently  been  removed.  A small  portion  of  a wall  is  remaining,  which 
appears  to  have  divided  the  tower  into  two  equal  portions.  The  diameter  of 
the  whole  interior  at  the  base  or  floor,  is  about  38J  feet.  The  lower  com- 
partments had  a mortar  floor  laid  upon  sand,  and  having  no  light  but  from  the 
entrance,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  thinks  that  they  may  have  been  used  as  depositories 
of  stores  or  arms.  There  seems  to  have  been  a timber  floor  at  the  height  of 
about  five  feet  above  this,  and  a third  floor  about  nine  feet  higher  up.  These 
upper  apartments  had  each  a narrow  window  or  aperture,  so  placed  as  to 
enable  those  within  to  observe  what  was  passing  without  on  the  line  of  each 
wall ; and  this  circumstances  leads  to  the  supposition  that  they  had  been 
used  as  guard  rooms.  The  opening  of  these  apertures  externally  was  not 
more  than  six  inches  in  width,  but  within  it  expanded  to  about  five  feet. 
The  lloman  wall  directs  its  course  from  the  angle  tower  in  a north  easterly 
direction,  and  has  been  traced  as  far  as  Bootham  Bar,  where  the  foundations 
and  some  interesting  fragments  of  the  old  Roman  gate  were  discovered. 
Between  the  Multangular  Tower  and  the  ancient  gate,  remains  of  two  wall 
towers  and  one  entire  small  chamber  have  been  found  buried  with  the  modem 
wall  of  the  city.  These  towers,  and  the  wall  connected  with  them,  were 
removed  when  the  new  entrance  into  the  city  through  St.  Leonard's  Place 
was  formed.  The  other  Roman  wall  ran  from  the  angle  tower  in  the  direction 
of  I.endal  and  Coney  Street. 

“The  Multangular  Tower  with  the  wall  adjoining  it,"  writes  Mr.  Well- 
beloved,  “ is  the  only  portion  of  the  fortifications  of  Eburacum  or  Roman 
York,  existing  above  ground.  But  in  excavating  for  sewers  and  other  pur- 
poses, various  portions  of  the  foundations  of  such  fortifications  have  been 
found ; by  means  of  which  the  exact  extent  of  one  side,  and  the  direction  of 
two  other  sides  of  the  Roman  Station  have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
No  distinct  traces  of  a fourth  side  have  yet  been  found,  or  if  found,  noticed 
by  any  antiquary.  It  can  only  be  conjectured  that  it  nearly  coincided  with 

• Dr.  langwitb,  who  tells  us  that  tills  method  of  building  with  brick  and  stone  was 
originally  African,  observes  that  as  Severus  was  an  African  by  birth,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  was  introduced  here  by  that  Emperor. 
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ip  the  river  than  the  present  one.  Ho  thinks  that  it  was  thrown  across  from 
ibout  St.  Helen’s  Square  to  Tanner  How. 

For  ages  the  Roman  Multangular  Tower  remained  in  a neglected  state, 
intil  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  in  1826; 
md  when  the  accumulation  of  rubbish,  which  had  been  collected  for  cen- 
,uries,  was  cleared  away,  several  English  coins  of  various  dates  were  dis- 
■overed  near  the  surface,  while  many  Roman  coins  were  found  in  the  bottom. 
\nd  if  any  doubt  existed  of  its  Roman  origin,  it  has  been  entirely  removed 
>y  the  discovery  of  Roman  legionary  inscriptions  on  some  stones  in  the  lower 
;ourses  of  the  interior.  Sir  H.  C.  Englefield  is  the  only  person  who  has 
lisputed  the  Roman  origin  of  this  tower,  but  he  has  not  been  so  successful  m 
establishing  his  opinion  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  the  arch  of  Micklcgate  Par. 

The  Red  Totter,  so  called  from  having  been  chiefly  built  of  red  brick,  is  an 
>reetion  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
md  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having  originally  been  a portion  of  the  forUhca- 
ions  of  the  city,  for  it  is  connected  with  Walmgate  Bar  by  a continuation  of 
he  bar  walls  up  to  it.  This  tower,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  commanded 
i grand  bay,  the  basin  or  dock  of  which  was  more  than  a mile  in  circnm- 
erence,  and  thus  completed  the  protection  of  the  city  on  that  side.  Ib 
towever,  has  undergone  so  many  alterations,  and  been  devoted  to  such  a 
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it  is  sometimes  called  the  Brimstone  House),  and  that  has  aggravated  the 
dilapidations  of  time.  Where  the  brick  walls  are  perfect  they  are  about  four 
feet  thick.  The  port-holes  are  now  mostly  filled  up,  and  the  building  is  at 
present  used  as  a pig-stye. 

ljendal  Tower  has  been  already  noticed.  Besides  the  towers  of  the  city 
ramparts,  there  are  the  remains  of  two  other  towers  which  belonged  to  the 
walls  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  One  of  these,  called  St.  Mary's  Tower,  is  situated 
in  Bootham  at  the  cud  of  the  street  called  Marygate,  and  was  blown  up  by  n 
mine  during  the  siege  of  York  (See  page  212) ; and  the  other  stands  at  the 
lower  end  of  Marygate  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Of  the  small  rooms  or 
cells  in  the  ramparts  mentioned  above,  there  are  several  still  remaining. 

In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  city,  and  just  within  the  walls,  is  a large 
mound,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  known.  In  ancient  deeds  it  is  called 
Vetus  DalUum,  or  Old  Ilayle,  signifying  a placo  of  security ; and  probably 
forms  the  platform,  as  Leland  and  Camden  suppose,  of  an  nncient  ruined 
Castle.  The  mound,  which  is  now  called  Old  Baile  Hill,  is  ornamented 
with  a small  plantation  of  trees,  and  from  its  summit  is  a fine  view  of  York, 
and  of  the  rich  country  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  general  opiniou  of  historians  is  that  there  was  a Castle  on  this  arti- 
ficial tumulus  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  that  William  the  Conqueror 
erected  upon  it  a tower  to  serve  as  the  chief  garrison  for  that  part  of  the  city 
not  lying  on  the  same  side  as  the  Castle.  It  is  known  to  have  been,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  a prison  belonging  to  the  Archbishops,  who  possessed  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  places  now  called  Bishophill,  but  the  time  of  the  origin 
and  cessation  of  their  authority  in  this  part  of  the  city  is  not  known.  The 
incorporation  of  their  peculiar  here  with  the  rest  of  the  city  must  have  been 
later  than  1326,  for  in  that  year  a cause  was  tried  before  Queen  Isabel, 
between  the  Archbishop,  William  de  Melton,  and  the  citizens,  to  settle  a dis- 
pute whether  the  Archbishop,  as  Lord  of  the  Manor,  was  not  bound  to 
preserve  the  fortifications  hereabouts.  The  verdict  affirmed  his  liability. 
All  traces  of  the  Castle  upon  this  hill  have  long  since  disappeared.  Imme- 
diately opposite  the  Old  Baile  Hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ouse  is  a similar 
mound,  upon  which  stands  the  ruins  of  Clifford’s  Tower,  of  which  more  anon. 

The  Castle. — According  to  Drake,  the  historian  of  York,  there  was  a 
Castle  in  this  city  long  before  the  Conquest,  and  its  supposed  site  is  the  Old 
Baile  Hill;  but  that  fortress  has  now  disappeared,  and  the  present  Castle  was, 
as  our  author  conjectures,  built  on  n Roman  foundation.  It  was  erected  by 
the  Conqueror,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Foss  and  the  Ouse,  and  made  of 
great  strength,  so  as  to  serve  for  the  chief  Norman  garrison  in  Northumbria, 
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entrance  from  the  county,  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  lost  century,  was  on  ^ 111  : “ l<-r," 

the  east  side,  near  the  Castle  Mills ; and  the  city  entrance  was  on  the  north  wwlt  r 

side.  A small  aivh  under  the  walls  iu  front  of  the  latter  gate,  where  the  lie  ronti 

arms  of  the  city  were  placed,  shewed  the  spot  where  the  ancient  draw  bridge  tV»lr| ' “L'  14,1  a?re*t  fdain  or  u 

was  erected ; whilst  the  bridge,  gate,  towers,  and  sally  port,  on  the  eastern  side,  ^ r of  tliis  tow«  U jne  n 

have  all  been  cleared  away.  The  remains  of  the  towers  and  sally  port  were  *“aU  *®A  l*U  r tlmn  ti„ 

removed  about  the  liegiuning  of  tliis  century;  at  which  time  the  moat  on  W c,TUi,JJ' not <d.|, r 

that  side  of  tbo  Castle,  which  had  formerly  been  supplied  with  water  from  tin’  vUnpi  it  '*  ***  <r.v„..l 

river  Foss,  was  tilled  up,  and  ft  wall  built,  surmounted  with  iron  palisades,  in  111  'nif.ajr^  t)lb  ^ 

lieu  of  it.  About  the  time  of  Richard  III.  the  fortress  had  fallen  very  much  ^ ^ “’■“4  *te  compl.-ulv  s,  j, 

into  decay,  and  was  then  very  extensively  repaired.  Iceland,  however,  in  the  ^ “e  Wnam  to  the  to».  r 

reigu  of  Ilemy  VIII.,  found  it  in  a very  ruinous  condition,  and  says  of  it,  , and  a fligUt  of  ^ 

“The  area  of  this  Castle  is  no  very  great  quantitie — tlier  be  five  rumons  * 'ire^w*»l  some  year, 

towers  in  it.”  These  towers,  however,  presorted  a very  interesting  and  pic-  ^ *«»*«  its  n»nw  *, 

turesque  appearance.  1 I "'tt#  W 1 ^!*1  t’iUllily  of  ('],.! 

Sir  Thomas  Widdringtou,  in  his  MRS.,  says,  “That  part  of  the  <-#*  0 ^CltfJi  sir  1 

which  remains  of  the  old  foundation  appears  to  he  only  the  gate-house  to  tin  '*9  Tu!*  wu  ii  utlv 

old  building,  by  the  proportion  of  the  gates  yet  showing  themselves  in  t «•  ^ l*rf  Mav  J . 

east  side,  towards  Fishergate  Postern,  where  the  great  door  is  walled  up,  an  “huu  ttve  ft 

where  the  main  building  of  the  Castle  was,  as  is  manifest  by  tho  foundations  r^<.  ^toth-  KnglUh  .■  *,  ' 

. f wnHa  J1  rmoM  VflU  if  1 tU  triad  With  till*  <1111^0.  Of  llACli-  l right.  ftjf  r»_  s ^ 
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remote  period,  lias  been  thrown  up  by  immense  labour.  This  tumulus  and 
ruin  exactly  correspond  with  Old  llaile  Hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Drake  supposes  that  the  mound  was  cast  up  by  the  Romans,  and  that  a 
tower  was  standing  on  it  during  their  residence  in  this  city.  The  prost  nt 
tower  was  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror  when  ho  built  the  Castle,  and 
was  intended  for  the  “ Donjon  Keep,”  that  is,  the  central  and  strongest  pai  t 
of  the  fortress.  Dr.  King,  in  his  Muniinenta  Antique,  thinks  that  it  was 
originally  built  by  the  Conqueror,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  Castles  mentioned 
in  Stowe’s  Annals  ns  built  in  1008  ; “ For,”  says  he,  “ Norman  Castles  were 
built  on  high  artificial  mounds,  and  nearly  covered  the  whole  of  the  summit. 
The  Castles  built  by  the  Saxons,”  he  continues,  “ were  on  high  wounds,  or 
ancient  barrows,  and  had  a great  plain  or  area  surrounding  them." 

There  is  no  record  of  this  tower  being  rebuilt,  but  the  architecture  lieurs 
evident  marks  of  n date  much  later  than  the  reign  of  the  Xormnn  Conqueror. 
The  present  structure  is  certainly  not  older  than  the  time  of  Edw  ard  1.,  and 
Mr.  Britton  thinks  it  w'as  probably  erected  in  the  reign  of  his  warlike  suc- 
cessor Edward  III.*  Though  this  was  the  keep  of  the  Castle,  it  was  totally 
distinct  from  it,  aud  was  completely  separated  from  it  by  a moat,  which  sur- 
rounded it.  The  entrance  to  the  tower,  however,  was  from  the  Castle  by 
means  of  a drawbridge,  and  a flight  of  steps  up  the  side  of  the  mount : hut 
these  steps  were  removed  some  years  ago  to  repair  the  wall  nenr  the  spot. 

This  fortress  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  a member  of  the 
noble  aud  once  powerful  family  of  Clifford  having  been  appointed  its  first 
governor  by  the  Conqueror.  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington  remarks,  that  the 
Lords  Clifford  were  very  anciently  called  castclevns,  wardens,  or  keei>crs  of 
the  tower.  Though  the  Lord  Mayor  certainly  cannot  have  any  superior  in 
dignity  to  him  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  except  the  King  himself  or  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  English  crown,  yet  the  Clifford  family  have  repeat- 
edly claimed  a right  of  carrying  the  city's  sword  before  the  King  when  he 
visited  York.  When  Lclaiid  was  at  York,  the  tower,  drawbridge,  Ac.,  were 
in  ruins.  “ The  Arx  (or  Keep)  is  all  in  ruine,”  lie  says,  “ aud  the  roote  of 
the  hillo  that  it  standeth  on  is  environed  with  an  arme  derived  out  of 
Fosse-Water.”  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Corporation  of  \ork 
addressed  two  petitions  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  and  to  Clifford, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  praying  that  measures  might  be  taken  for  pre- 
venting the  keeper  of  the  Castle  from  injuring  the  tower  and  converting  its 
stone  into  lime,  inasmuch  as  they  deemed  it  to  be  of  surpassing  beauty  and 

* Picturesque  Antiquities  of  English  Cities,  p.  5. 
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two  wivems,  and  this  motto—  Dnormait.’'  Those  anus,  Ac.,  may  still  -bo 
seen  over  the  gate. 

After  being  thoroughly  repaired,  a platform  was  constructed  on  the  top, 
on  which  were  mounted  two  demieulverins  nnd  a raker,  and  a garrison  was 
appointed  to  defend  it.  During  the  siege  of  the  city  in  1044,  this  garrison 
was  under  the  command  of  Sir  Francis  Cobb,  who  succeeded  to  the  office 
of  Governor  of  the  city  at  the  death  of  Henry,  the  last  Earl  of  Cumberland. 
When  the  eity  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentarians,  the  t as  tic  was 
entirely  dismantled,  with  the  exception  of  this  tower,  in  which,  according  to 
a resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  20th  of  February,  1040,  a de- 
tachment of  sixty  infantry  soldiers  were  stationed,  “ Resolved  that  t lifford  s 
Tower  (York)  be  kept  a garrison  with  three  score  foot  in  it."  The  command 
was  then  given  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  in  whose  hands  it  eon  tinned 
1 08.1,  when  Sir  John  Reresby  was  made  keeper  by  Charles  TI.  It  was  lmw 
ever  blown  up  the  following  year  by  the  ignition  of  the  magazine,  and  reducei 
to  its  present  condition.  The  circumstance  is  thus  related  in  an  old  < 
diary  of  those  times : — “ About  ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  St  George  s day, 
April  23rd,  1684,  happened  a most  dreadful  fire  within  the  tower  called  ( 1 
ford’s  Tower,  which  consumed  to  ashes  all  the  interior  thereof,  leaving 
standing  only  the  outsholl  of  the  walls  of  the  tower,  without  other  harm  to 
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in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  enlarge  the  County  Gaol,  for  £8,800. : 
of  which  sum  £300.  was  the  price  of  the  ruins. 

At  that  time  it  was  proposed  by  some  Vandals  or  Goths  to  destroy  the  ruin, 
and  level  the  mound  with  the  surrounding  ground,  but  the  good  taste  of  the 
majority  of  the  magistracy  of  the  county  rejected  such  an  act,  and  iustead  of 
so  doing,  they,  much  to  their  credit,  erected  around  it  a strong  stone  wall, 
sloping  with  the  declivity  of  the  mound,  which  binds  the  base  of  the  entire 
tumulus,  and  will  protect  it  for  some  centuries.  One  of  the  county  magis- 
tracy, G.  Strickland,  Esq.,  of  Hildeuby,  in  a pampldet  published  at  that  time, 
called  Reasons  for  not  pulling  down  Clifford's  Tourer,  4c.,  very  truly  observed, 
“that  many  persons  arc  too  apt  to  despise  or  to  pass  over  in  neglect  those 
objects  which  are  habitually  presented  to  them,  and  hold  in  veneration  such 
only  as  are  distant,  aud  with  which  they  are  comparatively  little  acquainted. 
Upon  this  principle  we  must  account  for  the  fact  of  so  many  of  our  country- 
men travelling  to  distant  regions,  and  returning  home,  expressing  wonder, 
astonishment,  and  delight,  ah  the  ruins,  mountains,  and  valleys,  which  they 
have  seen,  while  they  remain  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  their  own  country, 
insensible  to  its  beauties,  and  afflicting  to  despise  its  remains  of  antiquity. 

“ Such  persons  can  see  a thousand  charms  in  every  broken  arch,  aud  in 
every  ruin  near  the  Tiber,  however  small  the  remnant — while  they  can  find 
nothing  to  admire  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  of  the  Ouse — while  they 
load  with  epithets  of  reproach  and  execration,  the  names  of  Alaric,  the  leader 
of  the  Goths,  and  of  Genseric,  the  King  of  the  Vandals,  and  call  their  myriads 
of  followers  barbarians — because  the  one  overran  Greece,  and  plundered  and 
destroyed  the  public  buildings  and  works  of  art  at  Athens,  and  Corinth,  and 
Sparta ; and  the  other,  after  taking  Rome,  laid  waste  the  city,  nnd  reduced 
to  ruins  its  temples  and  its  bridges — in  England,  with  unsparing  hand,  would 
level  to  the  ground  our  best  remains  of  ancient  buildings ; which  have  re- 
sisted the  destructive  efforts  of  time,  aud  for  ages  been  held  up  to  the 
admiration  of  all  persons  of  education  and  taste,  to  make  a foundation  for  a 
gaol  or  a manufactory. 

“ That  Clifford's  Tower  is  an  object  not  unworthy  of  some  share  of  respect 
and  of  care,  may  perhaps  be  made  evident  by  a comparison  between  it  and 
some  of  those  remaius  of  similar  form,  which,  because  they  are  in  Italy,  are 
held  sacred,  and  are  preserved  from  destruction.  Of  this  kind  is  the.  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  in  Rome  (anciently  the  Mausoleum  of  Adrian.)  Of  a similar 
form  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  Plautiau  family,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiverone 
and  the  far-famed  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella.  Excepting  the  first,  each  of 
these  is  greatly  inferior  in  size  to  Clifford's  Tower,  and  all  inferior  in  elova- 
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the  modem  square  tower  mentioned  before,  over  which  arc  the  arms  of  the 
Clifford  family.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  u winding 
staircase,  beyond  which  was  the  original  entrance ; of  the  latter  the  remains 
of  a ruined  archway  may  still  be  seen,  and  near  it  may  be  traced  the  grooves 
of  a portcullis,  and  other  requisites  for  offence  and  defence. 

In  the  interior  of  the  ruin  is  a draw-well  of  excellent  water,  about  sixty 
feet  deep,  which  in  Drake's  time  was  choked  up,  but  is  now  open  and  well 
preserved.  The  area  of  the  ground  lloor  has  a singular  but  venerable  aspect. 
In  the  centre  is  a large  walnut  tree  and  a few  small  shrubs,  which  being 
surrounded  with  the  massy  but  desolate  looking  walls  of  the  ruins,  have  a 
curious  but  picturesque  appearance.  Proceeding  round  the  interior  of  On- 
ground tloor  several  recesses  will  be  observed  in  the  walls,  which  have  been 
designed  for  various  purposes  at  present  unknown.  The  walls  may  be  safely 
ascended  by  a flight  of  stone  steps,  passing  a small  room  in  the  square  modem 
tower,  which  was  formerly  used  os  a chapel,  and  at  the  top  of  the  tower  the 
wall  is  sufficiently  broad  to  walk  ujwu  all  round.  From  this  eminence 
an  extensive  ami  interesting  view  of  the  neighbouring  district  is  obtained. 
There  is  a neat  and  broad  grass  lawn  round  the  base  of  the  tower,  and  tie- 
sides  of  the  mount  on  which  the  buihliug  stands  arc  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  moat  which  formerly  surrounded  it  is  now  filled  up,  so  that 
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massy  circular  towers.*  The  modem  buildings  designated  York  Castle,  and 
used  as  the  County  Gaol,  will  be  described  ut  a subsequent  page. 

Ascif.st  Mansions,  Hali-s,  Ac. — The  site  of  the  Pnetorium  Palace — the 
ancient  residence  of  the  “Lords  of  the  Universe” — during  the  occupation  of 
tlie  Romans,  is  placed  by  Burton,  Drake,  and  Well  beloved,  on  the  space  of 
ground  extending  from  Christ  C’lmrch,  Colliergatc,  through  the  houses  and 
gardens  ou  the  east  side  of  Good  rain  gate  and  St.  Audrewgate,  through  the 
Bcdem  to  Aldwark.  The  royal  baths  would,  in  all  probability,  occupy  a 
considerable  part  of  the  extent  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the 
imperial  l’alace  was  made  the  residence  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  Kings  of 
Northumberland,  and  then  of  the  Earls  till  the  Conquest;  for  Tosti,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  had  his  Palace  at  York  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  enraged 
populace.  After  the  Conquest  it  became  the  possession  of  our  English  Kiugs  ; 
and  in  ancient  records  the  King's  House  at  York  is  called  Manerium  suum 
rie  Toft ; and  Aula  Ilegis.  From  the  Kings  it  probably  came  to  the  Dukes  of 
York,  as  there  was  formerly  n house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Christ  Church 
called  Duke  Guildhall.  Christ  Church  in  ancient  writings  is  generally 
termed  Ecclesia  S.  Trinit  at  is  in  aula,  r el  curia,  regis,  or  iu  old  English,  Sainct 
Trinityes,  in  Conyng-garthe ; “ which  title,"  observes  Drake,  “ plainly  de- 
notes that  the  old  courts  of  the  imperial  or  regal  Palace  at  York  reached 
to  this  place." 

The  Manor  Palace,  now  called  the  Manor  House,  which  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  Bootham,  just  without  the  bar,  and  within  the  walls  of  St 
Mary's  Abbey,  is  the  principal  private  mansion  connected  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  city  now  standing.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey,  in  the  31st 
of  Henry  VIII.,  that  Monarch  ordered  it  to  be  dismantled,  and  a house  to  be 
built  out  of  the  materials,  to  be  called  the  King's  Manor;  and  as  King 
Henry,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  northern  counties  quiet,  found  it 
necessary  to  establish  what  was  called  the  Great  Council  of  the  North,  lie 
appropriated  the  Manor  for  tho  residence  of  the  Lord  Presidents  of  that 
Council.  During  the  twelve  days  which  Henry  spent  at  York  in  1541, 
lie  probably  resided  at  this  mansion.  When  James  I.,  ou  his  journey  to 
London  to  take  possession  of  the  crown,  after  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
arrived  at  York,  he  resided  at  the  Manor,  and  was  entertained  with  great 
splendour  by  the  Lord  Mayor  nnd  Corporation.  (See  page  211.)  He  then, 
we  are  told  bv  some,  ordered  the  Manor  to  bo  repaired  and  enlarged,  and 


• Tito  number  of  Castles  of  which  thoro  are  known  to  be  existing  remains  is,  in 
England,  401,  Wales,  1<>7.  Scotland,  155,  Ireland,  120;  total,  843. 
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King  James ; and  it  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  style  of  architecture 
which  prevailed  in  that  Monarch's  time.  Besides,  there  are  many  testimo- 
nials of  his  desigu  in  arms  and  other  decorations  about  the  several  portals  of 
the  building.  The  monastic  buildings  on  the  spot  are  said  to  have  furnished 
abundant  materials  for  this  mansion,  as  well  as  for  that  which  preceded  it- 
As  this  building  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Lord  President  of  the 
North  as  long  as  that  office  was  continued,  the  original  mansion  was  probably 
demolished,  or  suffered  to  go  to  ruin. 

The  celebrated  but  unfortunate  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  the 
last  Lord  President,  inhabited  this  Palace,  and  one  of  the  articles  of  his  im- 
peachment, drawn  up  by  John  Pym,  was  that  “he  had  the  arrogance  to  put 
up  his  owu  arms  in  one  of  the  King’s  Palaces.’’  These  arms  still  remain 
over  one  of  the  doorways  in  the  inner  court.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
several  Parliaments  and  Councils  were  held  in  this  mansion.  During  the 
siege  of  York  in  1044,  the  Manor  was  materially  damaged  by  the  forces  of 
the  Parliament,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  After 
undermining  and  blowing  up  St.  Mary’s  Tower,  they  made  a breach  in  the 
wall  lower  down  in  Marygate,  and  took  possession  of  the  Palace,  whilst 
the  Royalist  commanders  were  attending  divine  service  at  the  Cathedral,  it 
being  Trinity  Sunday;  the  Republicans  “deeming  that  the  Lord's  day,  says 
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a violent  mob,  who  at  that  period  entertained  great  fears  lest  the  ancient 
faith  should  be  re-introduced  into  this  country.  In  1690-7  the  Manor  was 
converted  into  a Royal  Mint,  and  the  gold  and  silver  coiu  struck  here  was 
marked  with  the  letter  Y under  the  King’s  head.  After  this  period  the 
King's  Manor  appears  to  have  been  used  by  private  individuals.  Soon  after 
the  Revolution  the  Abbey  or  Manor  was  leased  from  the  Crown  for  thirty-one 
years  to  Robert  Waller,  Esq.,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  one  of 
its  representatives  in  Parliament.  It  was  subsequently  leased  to  Tancred 
Robinson,  Esq.,  second  son  of  Sir  William  Robinson,  Bart.,  and  ancestor  of 
the  Grantham  family,  in  which  it  long  continued.  Part  of  the  building  was 
converted  into  an  Assembly  Room,  and  used  for  the  public  balls,  Ac.,  until 
the  present  suite  of  rooms  for  these  purposes  were  erected.  Time  and  depre- 
dation have  reduced  even  the  widls  of  this  venerable  fabric  within  narrow 
limits;  part  of  the  enclosure  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Philosophical  Society, 
the  rest  is  leased  for  gardens,  and  the  greater  part  of  what  remains  of  this 
once  regal  dwelling  has  been  since  1831  in  the  possession  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Wilberforce  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  entrance  to  tire  outer  court  is  through  an  old  archway,  once  the  en* 
trance  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey  from  Bootlmm.  On  the  right  is  a stone  wall, 
probably  built  prior  to  the  abdication  of  James  II. ; having  in  it  recesses 
enriched  with  arabesque  work,  apparently  designed  for  images.  The  man- 
sion is  built  in  the  quadrangular  form,  usual  at  the  period  of  its  erection. 
The  front  has  two  entrances,  one  of  which — formerly  the  principal  one — 
displays  over  the  doorway,  earn'd  in  stone,  the  Royal  Arms,  supported  by 
carved  columns,  bearing  devices,  with  the  initials  J.  R.  near  the  bottom,  and 
surmounted  with  a crown.  This  was  formerly  the  entrance  to  the  inner 
quadrangle  or  court  yard ; but  as  this  eud  of  the  building  is  now  let  out  ns  a 
private  dwelling,  the  court  yard  is  entered  by  another  doorway,  near  the  centre 
of  the  building.  This  latter  doorway  is  now  ornamented  with  carved  figures 
of  Justice,  and  other  emblematical  devices,  which  formerly  adorned  the  inner 
doorway  of  the  original  passage  to  the  quadrangle.  From  the  inner  court 
yard  are  two  ancient  grand  entrances  into  the  Palace.  The  one  on  the  east 
side,  which  was  reached  by  a largo  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  which  has  over 
it  the  Royal  Arms,  with  the  initials  C.  R.,  led  to  an  apartment,  eighty-one 
feet  long  and  twenty-seven  broad,  which  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Banqueting  Room,  but  in  which  tradition  states  several  of  the  Parliaments 
held  at  York  had  assembled.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  (which  is  now  used 
as  a National  School)  is  a large  veutilator.  The  other  principal  doorway  is 
on  tlie  south  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  over  it  still  remains  the  arms  and 
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morable  battle  of  Towton  Field.  In  an  account  of  the  property  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Northumberland  (father  of  the  above  mentioned  Earl),  who  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  in  the  83rd  of  Henry  VI.  (1454),  a certain  man- 
sion in  Walmgate,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dyonis  in  York,  called  Percy’s  Inn, 
is  included.  Dugdole,  in  alluding  to  this  house,  says  that  on  the  ground 
where  it  stood,  there  was  found  by  a labourer,  several  years  before,  one  arm 
of  a gold  cup,  so  heavy  as  to  be  sold  for  the  Bum  of  A' 50.  Percy's  Inn  seems 
to  have  been  occupied  by  other  families  after  the  Earls  of  Northumberland 
forsook  it.  The  Rev.  Marmadukc  Fotbergill  was  bom  there  in  1052. 

The  Archiepiscopal  Palace  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral. 
Having  fallen  into  decay  it  was  demolished,  and  the  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  choir  of  that  church,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid 
on  tho  19th  of  July,  1301. 

Within  Layerthorpe  Postern  formerly  stood  a spacious  residence  belonging 
to  the  ancient  family  of  Bigod,  of  Settrington,  which  is  mentioned  by  Leland, 
and  near  it  was  a hospital  founded  by  them ; but  that  author  remarks,  that 
Sir  Francis  Bigod  suffered  both  the  hospital  and  the  mansion  to  go  to  ruin, 
and  there  is  not  now  a vestige  of  either  to  bo  seen. 

On  the  left  of  tho  lane  leading  to  tho  church  of  St.  Slary,  Bisbophill  the 
Elder,  is  a small  croft,  known  by  the  uarae  of  the  Duke's  Halt,  which  is  the 
site  of  a large  mansion  built  by  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  and  inherited  by  his 
daughter,  who  married  the  unfortunate  George  Villiers,  second  duke  of 
Buckingham  of  that  name. 

Davy,  or  Lardiner  Hall,  an  ancient  building  which  stood  in  Davygate,  was 
part  of  the  possessions  held  by  grand  seijeantv  of  the  King,  in  capite,  by 
David  le  Lardiner.  Leland  says  tliat  “ Davy's  Haul"  in  York  was  assigned 
as  a place  of  punishment  for  offenders  in  the  Forest  of  Galtres.  Sir  Thomas 
Widdrington  drew  out  a genealogical  table  of  this  family,  and  the  pedigree  is 
published  in  Drake’s  Eboracum,  page  320.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
family  came  to  England  with  the  Norman  Conqueror,  and  enjoyed  many 
privileges  in  York  by  royal  grant  during  many  successive  generations.  In 
enumerating  the  privileges  of  tho  Lardiner  family.  Sir  Thomas  gives  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : — “ In  the  pleas  of  assize  in  the  county  of  York,  the 
morrow  after  the  feast  of  St  Michael,  before  Silvester,  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
Roger  do  Thurkleby,  and  their  companions,  Justices  itinerant  in  the  35th 
and  tho  beginning  of  the  30th  year  of  Henry  H.,  the  King  gave  command 
to  those  Justices  to  inquire,  by  jury,  what  liberty  the  ancestors  of  Dnvid  le 
Lardiner  had  used  in  tile  city  of  York ; and  how  and  what  liberties  the  said 
David  claimeth  by  the  charters  of  any  of  the  King’s  predecessors.  Thereupon 
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an  halfpenny — Of  every  butcher's  window,  a pennyworth  of  flesh  or  n penny 
—Of  every  cartload  of  iish  Bold  at  Foss  Bridge,  four  pennyworth  of  fish  a# 
they  were  bought  at  the  sea  sido : and  of  every  horseload  of  fish,  a penny- 
worth or  a penny.  That  they  used  to  make  distresses  of  tho  King  s debts, 
and  to  take  fourpencc  for  every  distress ; and  that  they  were  aldermen  of 
minstrells.  The  ancestors  of  David  lo  Lardiner  have  used  these  liberties  in 
the  time  of  King  Henry,  grandfather  to  the  King  which  now  is,  and  in  the 
time  of  King  Richard,  till  they  were  hindred ; and  they  used  all  these  liberties 
in  the  name  of  the  seijeanty  which  they  held  of  the  King.  The  record  was 
sent  to  the  King." 

These  extraordinary  privileges,  which  were  extremely  unpleasant  and  op- 
pressive to  the  citizens  of  York,  continued  till  the  37th  of  Henry  HI.  (125*1), 
“when,"  says  Drake,  “a  fine  was  levied  at  Westminster,  before  the  Kings 
Justices,  between  David  do  Lardiner,  plaintiff,  and  John  do  Selby,  Muvor, 
and  the  citizens  of  York,  deforciants ; by  which  the  said  David  did  remit  and 
release  to  tho  Mayor  and  citizens  all  his  right  in  the  above  articles,  except 
the  keeper  of  the  King’s  jail  and  larder,  for  the  sum  of  twenty  marks,  {*■ 
him  by  the  said  Mayor  and  citizens."  After  the  death  of  David  Lardiner, 
the  hall  passed  by  marriage  to  the  families  of  Leke,  Thornton,  Thwaites,  and 
Fairfax ; nud  was  in  time  transferred  to  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  married  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  to  whom 
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and  built  n row  of  six  good  houses,  which  being  roofed  in  July,  1746,  on  the 
rery  day  when  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  visited  York  after  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  were,  through  respect  to  him,  called  Cumberland  llow.  These 
six  houses,  with  one  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Peckett,  more  immediately  in 
Davvgate,  are  all  extra- parochial.  The  title  of  Cumberland  How  is  now 
nearly  lost,  and  the  houses  form  part  of  New  Street. 

Near  Coffee  Yard,  in  Stonegate,  was  anciently  a large  house  called  Mul- 
berry Hall,  supposed  by  Mr.  Hargrove  to  be  a corruption  of  the  words 
Mowbray  Hall ; as  in  several  early  records  the  former  name  is  often  written 
Mulhrai  Hall.  Mr.  Hargrove  supposos  that  it  was  formerly  a house  be- 
longing to  the  powerful  family  of  the  Mowbrays.  The  house  in  Stonegate, 
now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Sunter,  Bookseller,  is  said  to  be  the  hall,  or 
a portion  of  the  hall,  in  question.  According  to  some,  Hugo  Bois,  or  Goes, 
set  up  his  printing  press  here  in  1507.  (See  page  180.) 

In  a yard  nearly  opposite  St.  Martin's  Church  is  a very  ancient  brick 
building,  with  stone  quoins  and  dressings,  which  has  apparently  been  used 
as  a Bagnio,  the  remains  of  one  bath  being  yet  visible.  The  building  has, 
however,  being  devoted  to  such  a variety  of  purposes  of  late  years,  that  its 
original  use  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  It  is  now  converted  into 
dwellings. 

The  old  building  in  Newgate,  and  the  ancient  pile,  called  St  William's 
College,  will  be  noticed  at  subsequent  pages. 

The  Cattle  Mill s,  near  the  bridge  which  takes  its  name  from  them,  are  of 
very  ancient  origin  ; they  were  the  property  of  the  Castle,  but  alienated  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  An  old  document  states  that  in  the  4th  of  Edward 
I.  (1276),  the  Knights  Templars  had  a mill  near  the  Castle  of  York,  which 
afterwards  belonged  to  tbe  Kings  of  England.  During  the  reign  of  Edward 
n.  they  were  rented  by  lease  for  forty  marks  per  annum ; by  which  wo  may 
judge  of  their  extent  at  that  time;  and  as  the  situation  is  exactly  described  in 
the  register  of  Fountains  Abbey,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  identity.  From 
the  Crown  they  passed  to  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  of  Heslington,  near  York, 
for  the  support  of  an  Hospital,  which  he  founded  in  that  village.  The  Foss 
Navigation  Company  afterwards  requiring  the  water  which  worked  the  ma- 
chinery, agreed  with  the  trustees  of  the  said  Hospital  to  take  the  premises 
into  their  own  hands,  subject  to  an  annual  payment  of  £50.  to  the  Hospital. 
These  Mills  are  now  the  property  of  the  Corporation  of  York. 

The  extensive  improvements,  which  of  late  years  have  been  effected,  are 
fast  sweeping  away  those  numerous  specimens  of  ancient  domestic  architec- 
ture for  which  this  city  was  so  very  remarkable.  Eveiy  year  diminishes 
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made  large  porches  before  the  principal  entrances,  wnn  great  mui 
large  parlours.  The  frame-work  was  constructed  with  beams  of  timber  of 
such  enormous  size  that  the  materials  of  one  house,  as  they  built  anciently, 
would  make  several  of  equal  size  according  to  the  present  mode  of  building. 
The  common  method  of  making  walls  was  to  nail  laths  to  the  timber  frame, 
and  strike  them  over  with  rough  plaster,  which  was  afterwards  whitened  and 
ornamented  with  fine  mortar,  and  this  last  was  often  beautified  with  figures 
and  other  curious  devices.  The  houses  in  the  cities  and  towns  were  built 
each  story  jetting  over  tlio  former  story,  so  that  when  the  streets  were  not 
wide,  the  people  at  the  top  from  opposite  houses  might  not  only  talk  and  con- 
verse with  each  other,  but  even  shako  hands  together.  The  houses  were 
covered  with  tiles,  shingles,  slates,  or  lead,  except  in  the  city  of  London, 
where  shingles  were  prohibited  with  a view  to  prevent  fires." 

Before  the  present  Ouse  Bridge  was  built  in  1810,  and  the  approaches  to 
it  called  Low  Ousegato  and  Bridge  Street  widened,  the  houses  answered  so 
closely  to  this  description,  that  the  people  in  the  top  stories  could  in  some 
cases  converse,  and  almost  shake  hands  together.  The  streets  which  still 
retain  the  greatest  number  of  these  houses  arc  the  Water  Lanes  loading  from 
Castlegate  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  Shambles.  There  are  also  some 

curious  specimens  in  Petergate,  Stonegate,  and  Fossgate.  The  houses  oat 
<-  .i  n...  -a.  a..  a.  tktlU 
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of  the  suburbs  are  of  Danish-Norwegian  origin,  as  Clementhorpc,  Bishop- 
thorpe,  Middlethorpe,  Layerthorpe,  Ac.,  the  termination  thorjte  being  derived 
from  “dorp,"  a village.  Several  of  the  streets  still  retain  the  names  they 
bore  in  mediteval  times. 

MickUgate,  formerly  called  Micklelyth,  which  extends  from  St.  John's 
Church  near  Ouse  Bridge,  to  the  bar  to  which  it  gives  name,  merely  implies 
a large,  great,  or  spacious  street;  Mickle  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  signi- 
fying great,  and  Lgth,  a port  or  gate.  This  name  also  is  derived  from  the 
Danish  “ Mykill,”  great,  and  “ gata,"  street.  Mieklegate  was  the  widest  and 
most  elegant  street  in  York  a few  years  ago,  and  is  now  surpassed  only  by 
Parliament  Street. 

Monkgate  leads  from  Monk  Bar  to  Monk  Bridge,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
indebted  for  its  name  to  a Monastery  of  Crouched  Friars,  which  tradition 
informs  us  formerly  stood  in  it  at  the  comer  of  Barker  Hill. 

Beyond  Monk  Bridge  lie  the  village  and  moor  of  Ileworth  ; and  towards 
the  north  forming  a boundary  of  the  hinds  of  Uphus,  is  a lane  which  was 
anciently  termed  Goyse  Lane.  From  a perambulation,  made  in  the  28th  of 
Edward  III.  (1355),  it  appears  that  the  Forest  of  Goitres  reached  up  to  the 
walls  on  this  side  of  the  city.* 

Walmgate,  leading  from  Foss  Bridgo  to  Walmgate  Bar,  is  supposed  by  Mr. 
Drake  and  others  to  bo  a corruption  of  the  ancient  Roman  name  Watlingate, 
which  the  street  immediately  without  the  bar  boro  even  in  modem  times. 
This  latter  street  (now  called  Lawrence  Street)  is  supposed  to  have  been  tho 
commencement  of  the  Roman  roads  which  led  to  the  Humber,  and  to  some 
of  the  ports  on  the  German  Ocean,  and  to  have  derived  its  former  appellation 
from  the  great  Roman  road,  Watling  Street.  It  is  now  the  direct  road  to 
Hull,  Bridlington,  Ac.  Some  imagine  that  Walmgate  merely  implied  Tripe 
Street.  Mr.  Hargrove  considers  the  name  but  a corruption  of  Vallumgate — 
Vallum  being  the  Latin  name  for  a wall  or  bulwark  for  security,  as  this  street 
not  only  leads  to  the  present  Walmgate  Bor,  but  also  to  Fishergate  Bar  and 
the  Red  Tower. 

Bootham  is  a fine,  wide,  open,  airy  street  beyond  the  north  gate  of  the  city, 
communicating  with  the  village  of  Clifton.  The  Romans  having  interred 

• The  district  formerly  known  as  Hie  Foreit  of  Goitres  is  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  Vale  of  York.  It  was  a royal  demesne,  and  was  preserved  as  a place  of  amuse 
ment  for  the  British  as  well  as  tho  Saxon  Kings.  Some  |«rts  of  it  were  thick  and 
woody,  but  in  general  it  was  open  like  a park  so  that  the  hunters  might  pursue  their 
game  in  it.  The  forest  originally  comprised  about  sixty  townships,  and  contained 
within  its  demesne  100,000  acres  of  land,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Wapentake  of 
Bulrner. 
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tlieir  dead  out  of  Bootham  Bar,  as  also  without  Micklc-gate  Bur,  Deau  Gale 
supposes  that  the  name  Boothara  was  derived  from  the  British  word  loelh,  to 
burn.  The  monks  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  held  a fair  * in  free  burgage  out  of 
this  bar,  on  which  occasion  a hamlet  of  booths  were  regularly  erected ; and 
hence,  according  to  some,  the  word  Bootham.  Mr.  Drake  tells  us  that 
Bootham  was  “the  King’s  Street,  and  extended  from  Bootham  Bar  to  a 
wooden  gate,  at  the  farther  end  of  it,  which  anciently  was  called  Galmhaw- 
litli ; where  the  officers  of  the  city  used  to  stand  to  take  and  receive  the  toll 
and  customs.”  The  Dean  and  Chapter,  wc  are  told  by  Allen,  claim  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  north  side  of  Bootham,  as  part  of  the  territories,  “ Do  terra  Ulphi 
but  on  the  south  side  from  the  Abbey  gate  to  St.  Mary’s  Tower,  the  houses 
are  in  the  county,  being  built  where  the  ditch  of  the  Abbey  wall  formerly 
was.  At  the  end  of  Bootham,  near  the  village  of  Clifton,  is  the  basement  of 
an  ancient  cross  or  boundary  stone,  now  designated  Burton  Stone,  and  near 
it  is  Burton  Lane,  which  led  out  of  the  suburbs  into  the  ancient  Forest  of 
Goitres.  The  place  probably  derives  its  name  from  a family  named  Burton, 
who  were  possessed  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood.  Burton  Lane  was 
formerly  called  Chapel  Lane,  from  the  Hospital  and  Chapel  of  St  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, which  stood  near  it,  but  of  which  no  remains  are  now  visible.  The 
mill  in  the  lane  existed  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  Near  Burton  Stone,  in 
the  time  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  city  troops  and  trained  bands  assembled 
when  called  out  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Scots,  and  here  they  received 
their  last  inspection  by  the  Mayor  and  citizens.!  The  legal  boundary'  of  the 
city  extends  to  Burton  Stone,  on  the  north  side ; but  on  the  south  side  the 
city  jurisdiction  only  commenced  at  Bootham  Bar.  In  the  field  nearly 
opposite  the  Burton  Stone,  some  stone  coffins  were  found  in  1813. 

Qilhjgate,  leading  from  Bootham  to  the  north  end  of  Lord  Mayor’s  Walk, 
derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  church  of  St  Giles,  which,  according  to 

• In  the  reigns  of  Henry  HI.  and  Edward  I.,  the  (treat  fairs  were  the  scenes  where 
tlic  principal  part  of  the  traffic  of  tho  kingdom  was  transacted,  as  they  were  frequented 
not  only  by  people  of  all  the  surrounding  country,  but  by  foreign  as  well  as  English 
merchants.  They  were  held  hy  prescription,  and  under  the  authority  of  royal  charters, 
und  yielded  a considerable  profit  to  the  lords  or  owners  who  bad  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters  of  dispute,  and  administration  of  justice  at  courts  of  pie  poudre  which  were 
appurtenant,  as  a matter  of  common  right  to  every  fair.  (Stat.  1*  Edw.  I.  e.  2.)  Tho 
fair  of  the  Abbot  of  St,  Mary's,  at  Bootham,  caused  many  serious  disputes  between  the 
Abbots  and  the  citizens,  till  Archbishop  Thoresby,  in  1358,  effected  an  agreement 
between  the  parties  respecting  the  bounds  of  each  jurisdiction. 

I "Ad  Antiquarian  ltamble  through  York,” — a lecture  delivered  by  Robert  Davies, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  at  the  York  Institute,  on  the  11th  February,  1854. 
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Mr.  Hargrove,  stood  about  half  way  down  the  street  oil  the  west  side. 

Ijord  Mayor's  Walk  was  once  called  Ketebegin,  and  is  described  in  an  old 
documeut  as  “ Newbegin,  alias  Gillygate." 

Penley  Gro re,  commonly  called  The  Groves — the  district  north  of  Lord 
Mayor's  Walk — is  a corruption  of  Payncley  Crofts,  and  probably  derives  its 
name  from  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pavneley,  who  first  enclosed  the  laud 
in  this  locality  from  the  ancient  Forest  of  Goitres,  to  which  it  previously 
belonged. 

Hone  Fair  was  the  name  given  to  a piece  of  ground  (now  enclosed)  at  tho 
north  end  of  Lowther  Street,  Groves,  it  being  the  placo  where  many  of  the 
York  fairs  were  formerly  held.  At  these  fairs  booths  were  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  as  was  done  at  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary’s  fair  already  men- 
tioned. In  ancient  writings  the  district  extending  from  the  place  formerly 
called  the  Iiorso  Fair  to  Bootham  is  called  Le  Horse  Ayre. 

Maryyate,  which  runs  southward  from  Bootham  to  the  river,  clearly  implies 
that  tho  street  leads  to  the  site  of  St  Mary's  Abbey,  the  remains  of  the 
principal  entranco  to  the  Abbey  being  in  this  street.  Marygate  was  an- 
ciently called  Karlsbnrgh,  from  Earl  Alan,  who  founded  the  Abbey,  or 
probably  from  the  Danish  Earl  Siwurd,  who  resided  here.  At  the  entranco 
to  this  street  formerly  stood  an  unshapely  building  known  as  the  Cockpits, 
where  in  days  of  yore  cockfighting  was  carried  on  as  a favourite  amusement 
of  the  gentry  of  the  county.  In  1718  Sir  J.  Lister  Kaye  fought  twenty-eight 
battles  with  game  cocks,  and  won  eighteen.  Now,  however,  tho  barbarous 
amusement  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  it  must  lie  regarded  as  an  amelio- 
ration of  manners  that  there  is  no  gentleman  who  now  breeds  birds  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting. 

Almrygarth,  a field  near  Marygate,  in  which  the  Abbots  of  St.  Mary  kept 
their  cattle  that  were  ready  for  killing.  Here  were  also  the  Abbots'  fish-ponds. 

Coney  Street,  anciently  “ Conyng  Stretc,"  leads  from  St.  Helen’s  Square  to 
Spurriergate.  This  street  has  for  some  time  been  considered  tho  principal 
street  of  the  city  for  business.  It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book.  Coney 
is  a corruption  of  the  Saxon  word  Conyng,  signifying  King. 

Spurriergate,  a continuation  of  Coney  Street,  is  so  called  because  it  was 
anciently  the  residence  of  the  makers  and  dealers  in  spurs,  when  that  ap- 
pendage of  the  ]>erson  was  a much  larger  and  more  costly  article  than  at 
present.  Formerly  it  was  usual  for  the  members  of  one  trade  to  live  in  the 
same  street,  and  tho  derivation  of  Spurriergate,  Colliergate,  Fishcrgate,  and 
Girdlergate  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  circumstance.  In  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  IU.,  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Spurriergate,  is  described  as  being 
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one  of  the  most  frequented  in  the  city,  was  ono  of  the  narrowest  and  most 
uicouveuient.  In  that  year  one  side  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and  tho 
strait  widened. 

St.  H elf  n't  Square  is  so  denominated  from  the  neighbouring  church  of  St. 
Helen. 

Wake  Street  is  probably  derived  from  the  naval  hero  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Ur.  Drake  supposes  it  to  have  been  originally  Bleake  Street,  from  its  ex- 
posure to  the  north  winds;  but  Allen  thinks  that  this  derivation  seems 
incompatible  with  every  principle  of  etymology,  "for  on  such  an  explanation, 
says  he,  “ every  town  and  city  in  the  kingdom  would  have  its  Bleake  Streets. 

Little  Wake  Street  was  formerly  called  Ijoup  or  Tjop  Lane,  most  probably 
from  St.  Lupus,  Bishop  of  Troyes,  who  came  over  to  England  with  the  cou 
curreuce  of  Pope  Celestine,  in  company  with  St.  Germains,  Bishop  of 
Auxerre,  in  1‘29,  to  resist  the  Pelagian  heresy,  then  infesting  the  country- 
It  is  also  conjectured  that  its  original  name  was  derived  from  the  Belgic  wo 
Loop,  signifying  a range  of  bars  joined  together;  tins  being  closely  con 
tiguous  to  Bootliam  Bar,  the  Minster  gates,  and  I.en dal  Postern.  Ik* 
street,  though  still  narrow,  was  much  more  so  till  the  year  1785,  when  it 
was  widened  and  paved  on  each  side  by  subscription. 

Lendal,  tho  street  leading  from  the  Mansion  House  to  the  Museum  gates, 
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The  landing  place  at  Lendol  Ferry  was  formerly  known  as  St.  Leonard's 
Landing , for  hero  we  find,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  when  Lord  Scrope  was 
attainted  for  treason,  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  his  capacity  of  escheator,  seized 
certain  ships  belonging  to  his  lordship,  lying  “ at  St.  Leonard's  Landing,  in 
the  river  Ouse." 

The  street  at  the  end  of  Lendal,  and  extending  from  the  end  of  St.  Leo- 
nard's Place  to  the  river,  was  very  recently  called  Lendal  Street,  or  Back 
Lendal,  now  it  is  denominated  Museum  Street.  That  portion  of  it  between 
the  end  of  Lendal  and  the  Royal  Hotel  was  once  called  Finklr,  or  Finckle 
Street,  which  appellation  is  derived,  according  to  Mr.  Hargrove,  from  the 
Banish  word  Vincle,  which  means  an  angle  or  corner.  This  was  known  as 
Finkle  Street  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  In  1782  a row  of  houses  on  the  north 
west  side  was  erected,  which  rendered  it  very  narrow,  but  in  1816  these  were 
taken  down  through  the  liberality  and  good  taste  of  the  Corporation,  and 
thus  the  ruins  of  SL  Leonard's  Hospital  were  brought  to  public  view. 

A narrow  street,  leading  from  the  corner  of  St.  Sampson's  Square  into 
Swincgate,  is  now  called  Finkle  Street.  It  was  till  lately  also  called  Muclcey 
Ptgg  Lane,  probably  from  some  notorious  character  who  resided  in  it.  The 
space  between  St.  Leonard’s  Cloisters  and  St.  Leonard's  Place  was  formerly 
called  Mint  Yard,  from  the  fact  of  a royal  mint  having  been  established  in 
its  vicinity. 

Darggate  is  a narrow  street  leading  from  St.  Helen's  Square  to  St.  Samp- 
son’s Square,  In  ancient  writings  it  is  called  Davygate  Lardiner,  from  Davy 
or  Lardiner's  Hall,  which  formerly  occupied  the  site  of  Cumberland  Row,  or 
the  first  six  houses  in  New  Street.  (See  page  847.) 

St.  Sampson's  Square,  or  Thursday  Market,  is  a large  open  area  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  church  of  St.  Sampson,  in  which  formerly  was  held  the  principal 
market  in  the  city,  and  in  which  is  still  held  the  Butcher's  Market  The 
brutal  and  degrading  practice  of  bull  baiting  used  often  to  be  exhibited  here ; 
and  near  the  centre  of  the  Market  Place  was  formerly  a large  bull-ring,  which 
constituted  a privilege  to  every  freeman  who  was  a householder,  and  resided 
within  sight  of  it,  to  right  of  stray  over  Knavesmire,  and  the  other  common 
land  belonging  to  Micklegate  Ward.  A few  years  ago  extensive  improvements 
were  effected  in  this  locality.  The  square  was  enlarged  and  thrown  into 
Parliament  Street,  and  a new  outlet  formed  from  it  through  St.  Sampson's 
Churchyard,  called  Church  Street.  The  bull  ring  was  removed,  but  the 
privileges  of  the  freemen  still  remain. 

Parliament  Street,  or  the  New  Market,  between  St.  Sampson's  Square  and 
Pavement,  is  a very  wide  and  handsome  street  erected  between  the  years 
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the  ancient  Homan  city  was  founded  by  Agricola.  In  process  of  time,  he 
thinks,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Jews,  or  that  part  of  the  city  where 
they  were  permitted  to  settle  (for  in  every  city  where  they  were  tolerated  they 
had  a certain  locality  assigned  them  for  their  residence,  which  was  separated 
from  the  rest  by  walls,  gates,  and  bars,  and  hence  styled  Jews-barg),  and  was 
consequently  Jew-bret-gate,  which  in  succeeding  ages  might  be  written  Jou- 
bretguto  and  Jubbergato.  One  half  of  this  street — the  part  north  of  the 
intersection  of  Fcasegato  and  Peter  Lane — was  formerly  called  High  Jobber 
gate,  and  the  other  end  Low  Jubbergato.  It  is  now  pretty  well  established 
that  the  piece  of  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Foss,  long  known  by  the 
name  of  Jeicbry  or  Jettlmry  was  the  place  of  interment  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  where,  says  Mr.  Davies,  “ the  Isaacs  and  Rebeccas  of  ^ ork 
have  reposed  for  five  or  six  centuries."  Hoveden  informs  us  that  King 
Henry  II.,  in  1177,  granted  to  the  Jews  the  privilege  of  having  a burial 
place  without  the  walls  of  every  city  iu  England ; prior  to  which  they  were 
obliged  to  convey  their  dead  to  London  for  interment.  The  Jews  were  a 
rich  and  uumerous  body  in  York  during  the  12th  century.  They  had  tor- 
merly  a Synagogue  in  VValmgate.* 

Fensajate  extends  from  the  south  cast  comer  of  St.  Sampson's  Square  to 
Market  Street,  and  has  also  been  very  much  improved.  Dr.  Langwitli 
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its  proximity  to  Jubbergate;  and  considering  the  peculiar  religious  customs 
of  the  people  who  resided  there,  he  concludes  that  the  Jews  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  aud  villages,  might,  at  their  periodical  feasts  held  in  York, 
have  been  accommodated  in  this  Street. 

Previous  to  the  alterations  effected  a few  years  ago  on  the  west  side  of  St. 
Sampson's  Church,  the  street  now  called  Church  Street,  but  formerly  Gird- 
lergnte,  extended  only  from  Petcrgate  to  Swinegate,  or  near  to  the  east  end 
of  St.  Sampson's  Church.  Ily  the  late  alterations  this  street  is  continued 
through  the  churchyard  into  St.  Sampson's  Square,  which  is  a great  im- 
provement. Girdlergato  was  so  called  from  having  been  the  general  place  of 
residence  fur  persons  of  that  trade:  for  though  there  are  not  any  girdlers 
now  in  York,  they  were  formerly  so  numerous  a"s  to  form  themselves  into  a 
company,  which  was  governed  by  a master  aud  other  officers,  who  wore 
annually  chosen,  and  which  held  its  periodical  meetings  at  their  common  hall. 

Stri  negate  and  Patrick’s  Pool  in  this  neighbourhood  are  very  low  places. 
In  Swinegate  stood  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Benedict,  aud  on  its  site  a 
number  of  houses  were  erected,  which  were  known  by  the  name  of  Beunet's- 
rents;  but  these  houses  have  given  way  to  recent  improvements.  Patrick's 
Pool  is  met  with  in  documents  as  early  as  1235. 

The  Shambles  arc  so  called  from  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  butchers.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  street  was  High  Mangergate,  variously  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  French  word  Manger,  to  cat,  and  from  the  Saxon  word 
Mangere,  implying  trade. 

Set  /gate  is  a narrow  street  in  this  locality,  so  named  from  a prison  in  it, 
part  of  which  is  vet  remaining.  It  is  named  in  the  14th  century,  and  has 
been  an  object  of  interest  to  Archaeologists.  It  appears  that  the  Vicars 
Choral  possessed  a house  near  the  yard  of  St.  Sampson’s  Church,  where  they 
lived  together  and  had  a common  hall,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  was  the 
building.  In  later  times  it  was  probably  converted  into  a prison  for  offenders 
within  the  precincts  of  the  court,  a royal  residence  having  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  a large  ancient  looking  stone  building  in  had  condition. 
The  windows  are  square  headed,  with  labels,  and  the  structure  still  retains 
the  appearance  of  a place  of  confinement.  In  1754  it  was  licensed  as  a place 
of  worship  for  Protestant  Dissenters.  It  is  now  occupied  by  a lime  seller 
and  a rag  and  hone  dealer. 

Petergate,  a long  street  extending  from  Bootham  Bar  to  King's  Square, 
takes  its  name  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Cathedral.  The  south  entrance  of 
this  street  has  been  very  much  widened  and  beautified. 

King's  Square,  formerly  called  the  Ilag  Market,  received  its  name  doubt- 
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less  from  its  proximity  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Saxon  and 
Danish  Kings  of  Northumbria.  In  1708  a part  of  the  church  and  a house 
were  pulled  down  to  improve  the  thoroughfare,  making  the  open  space  which 
now  exists. 

GoodramgaU  or  fiotherhamgate,  lending  from  King’s  Square  to  Monk  Rar, 
is  a long  narrow  street,  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  once  contained  the  residence  of  a Danish  General  named 
Godram,  Gotheram,  or  Guthrum,  who  was  deputy  governor  of  York. 

Uggleforth  or  Ogle/orlh  is  a small  street  leading  from  Goodramgatc  to  the 
east  end  of  the  Cathedral.  Dr.  Laugwith  conceives  the  derivation  of  this 
name  to  be  from  the  British  word  Uehel,  denoting  High,  and  Poth,  now 
written  and  pronounced  forth,  a gnte,  together  meaning  llighgate ; and  hence 
we  may  suppose  that  a principal  gate  entrauce  to  the  Close  of  the  Cathedral 
formerly  stood  hereabouts.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  says,  “ The  remains  of  a rather 
large  gateway  to  the  Close  of  the  Minster  was  found  a few  years  ago  about 
the  middle  of  Ogleforth.” 

College  Street,  leading  from  the  cast  end  of  the  Minster  to  Goodramgatc, 
is  so  named  from  the  ancient  College  of  St.  William  being  situated  in  it  In 
an  old  house  near  the  Goodramgate  end,  Mr.  George  Hudson,  for  some  time 
colled  the  “ Railway  King,"  at  one  time  kept  a linen  draper's  shop. 

Collieryate  is  a continuation  of  Fetergate  and  King’s  Square.  This  name 
was  given  to  it  from  iLs  having  being  the  residence  of  several  persons  engaged 
in  the  coal  trade. 

Fossgate  is  a continuation  of  Colliergate  to  the  Foss,  and  hence  its  name. 

St.  Sariourgate,  which  runs  from  the  church  of  St.  Crux  to  Spen  Lane,  is 
so  called  from  St  Saviour's  Church  standing  here.  It  appears  that  the  upper 
part  of  this  street  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Ketmangergate,  “ pro- 
hably,"  says  a learned  writer,  “ because  it  may  have  been  the  market  for 
horses'  flesh,  for  that  is  called  ket,  and  used  to  bo  eaten  about  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  particularly  the  flesh  of  young  foals."  Mr.  Hargrove  tells  us  that 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  a Roman  temple  formerly  stood  in  or  near  this 
street,  as  in  digging  same  foundations  on  the  north  side  of  it  many  years  ago, 
large  quantities  of  the  horns  of  several  kinds  of  beasts  were  discovered.  Its 
proximity  to  the  imperial  Palace  increases  the  probability.*  Previous  to  the 
alterations  and  improvements  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church  of  St.  Crux, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  there  was  an  ancient  stone  in  the  wall  of  a house 
at  the  entrance  to  this  street,  which  is  now  in  the  Museum,  and  on  which 
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is  inscribed — “ Here  stood  the  image  of  Yorke,  and  remened  in  the  year  of 
u*r  Lord  God  a.  si.  vc.  I.  unto  the  Common  Hall  in  the  time  of  the  mairalty  of 
John  Stockdaie." 

King  Ebrauc,  the  presumed  founder  of  the  city,  is  believed  to  be  what  is 
here  meant  by  the  image  of  York;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  first  stone  was 
laid  under  his  direction  not  fur  from  the  site  of  this  inscription.  The  image 
Is  thought  to  have  been  of  wood ; and  in  the  records  of  the  city  is  the  fol- 
lowing curious  entry  relative  to  it: — “On  January  15th,  and  the  17th  of 
Hemy  VII.,  the  image  of  Ebrauke,  which  stood  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Sa- 
viourgate,  was  taken  down,  new  made,  and  transported  from  thence,  and  set 
up  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  at  the  common  hall." 

St.  Amlrewgate,  leading  from  King's  Square  to  Aldwark,  received  its  name 
from  the  desecrated  church  of  St.  Andrew,  which  stands  in  it. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  church  of  St.  Crux  was  formerly  a short,  narrow 
street,  named  Whipmawhopmagate,  formed  by  a row  of  houses,  which  ran  on 
a line  with  the  west  side  of  Colliergate  to  the  centre  of  Pavement;  and  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church  was  another  row  of  houses,  which  formed  a nnr- 
row  and  inconvenient  lane,  generally  inhabited  by  hosiers,  and  consequently 
called  Hosier  Lane.  The  removal  of  these  two  lanes  has  very  much  improved 
this  locality,  by  widening  the  east  end  of  Pavement,  and  the  north  end  of 
Fosagate,  as  well  as  by  exhibiting  to  view  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Crux, 
which  had  been  completely  surrounded.  Mr.  Hargrove  imagines  that  as  the 
House  of  Correction  was  anciently  on  Peasholrae  Green  in  this  vieinity, 
Whipmawhopmagate  may  have  been  a boundary  for  the  public  whipping  of 
delinquents.  It  was  at  one  period  the  market  for  boots  and  shoes,  but 
before  its  removal  it  was  principally  used  as  a basket  market  on  Saturdays. 

Pavement  is  a well  built  and  pleasant  street,  extending  from  Fossgate  to 
the  north  end  of  High  Ousegate,  “ Whence  it  derived  the  name  is  doubtful, 
but  we  may  with  some  degree  of  certainty  consider  it  a token  of  the  ancieut 
and  original  superiority  of  this  street  over  others  of  the  city;  for  to  designate 
one  street  1 The  Pavement,'  must  naturally  imply  that  the  others  were  not 
paved  at  the  time  this  name  was  given  ; and  we  do  not  find  that  it  has  borne 
any  other  from  time  immemorial.”*  Previous  to  the  removal  of  the  row  of 
bouses  which  formed  Hosier  Lane,  the  Pavement  extended  only  to  the  west 
end  of  St.  Crux's  Church. 

High  Ousegate,  and  its  continuation,  Low  Ousegate,  lead  in  a direct  line 
•outh  from  Pavement  and  the  east  of  Parliament  Street  to  Ouse  Bridge. 

• Hargrove,  vol.  ii.  page  266. 
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Those  are  now  well  built  and  respectable  streets,  but  previous  to  the  building 
of  the  present  bridge  across  the  Ouse  in  1810,  they  were  so  narrow,  that  two 
persons  on  opposite  sides  of  the  way  could  shake  bauds  from  the  top  stories 
of  the  bouses.  In  High  Ouscgato  is  an  antique  looking  house,  in  which 
Charles  I.  dined  with  the  Lord  .Mayor,  Sir  Christopher  Croft,  November  21st, 
1641,  who  was  knighted  on  the  occasion. 

Hungate,  which  runs  from  St.  Saviour's  Church  to  the  river  Foss,  was  in 
former  times  of  considerable  importance,  being  the  place  of  residence  for  many 
of  the  most  opulent  merchants.  Drake  attempts  to  transform  Hungate  into 
Hungry  gate;  Hargrove  considers  it  probable  that  as  Hungate  extends  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  Foss,  it  may  have  been  so  called  from  the  word  Unda,  im- 
plying water ; and  tliat,  alluding  to  the  situation,  it  may  have  been  Undagatc ; 
and  thence  have  become  Uundogatc,  or  Hungate,  a street  leading  to  the  water. 

Pcathvhne  Green  leads  to  laiycrthorpe  liridge.  The  name  of  this  street 
plainly  enough  explains  its  derivation ; Holme  being  an  Anglo-Saxon  word 
for  a small  island,  or  for  any  watery  situation.  Peasliolme  Green  has  been 
first  gained  from  the  river  Foss  for  gardens,  and  next  for  buildings.  In  the 
centre  of  this  green  was  the  church  of  All  Saints,  of  which  there  are  no 
remains.  Crossing  the  river  Foss  at  the  end  of  Peasliolme  Green,  we  arrive 
in  a loug  street  colled  Layerthorpe,  formerly  called  tho  village  of  Layretharjie. 
This  ancient  entrance  to  the  Forest  of  Galtres  bears  in  its  name  some 
allusion  to  circumstances  connected  with  a forest ; Leer,  or  Layre,  being  in 
old  English  a hunting  term  for  the  resting  place  of  a beast  of  the  chase. 
There  are  now  no  vestiges  to  he  seen  of  the  ancient  parish  church  of 
Layerthorpe. 

Barker  Hill,  which  conducts  from  Jewbury  to  Monkgatc,  was  anciently 
termed  Harlot  Hill.  Drake  observes  that  “ probably  it  had  not  its  name  for 
nothing,  Love  Lane  being  contiguous  to  it” 

Aldxrark  is  a mean  street  running  from  Goodramgate  to  Peasliolme  Green. 
The  word  Aid  implies  old,  and  i rark  a building.  When  we  call  to  mind  that 
tho  Roman  Imperial  Palace  extended  from  Christ  Church  to  this  street,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  tliat  our  Saxon  ancestors  gave  it  this  name. 

Slonegate,  anciently  called  Slaynegate,  extending  from  St  Helen's  Square 
to  Petcrgate,  derives  its  name  from  the  great  quantity  of  stone  formerly 
carried  through,  and  no  doubt  strewed  in  it,  during  the  various  erections  of 
the  Minster.  Stonegatc  contains  the  most  antique  houses  of  any  principal 
street  in  the  city.  The  best  specimen  of  them  is  that  occupied  by  Mr. 
Sunter,  supposed  to  bo  Mulberry  Hall.  (See  page  389.) 

An  open  passage  or  thoroughfaro  near  the  top  of  Stonegate  is  called  Coffee 
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Yard.  Drake  supposes  that  in  this  yard  formerly  stood  the  first  Coffee  house 
established  in  this  city.* 

Fishergate  is  the  name  home  by  the  street,  once  considerable,  immediately 
without  Fishergate  Bar.  This  ancient  street,  which  had  suffered  much  at 
various  times  previously,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  during  the  civil  wnrs 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Three  churches  anciently  stood  in  Fislicrgatc. 

St.  George's  Street  now  leads  from  Walmgate  to  Fishcrgate  Bar.  'i’hc 
north  end  of  this  street  was  formerly  very  narrow,  and  called  Xentgate  lane ; 
but  a few  years  since  several  old  houses  were  pulled  down,  the  street  was 
widened,  and  the  whole  street  received  its  present  appellation,  owing  to  its 
having  been  the  street  in  which  stood  the  ancient  parish  Church  of  St. 
George.  St.  George's  Catholic  Church  now  stands  in  it  Xentgate  lane 
was  probably  indebted  for  its  name  to  the  Neurt,  a small  lizard  often  found  in 
low  marshy  places;  this  lane  was  certainly  very  low  and  wet.  St.  George's 
Street  was  formerly  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the  city,  and  must  at 
some  time  have  been  very  populous,  for  we  find  the  sites  of  three  churches 
very  near  together,  viz : — St  George's,  St  Andrew's,  and  St.  Peter  in  the 
Willows ; besides  the  churches  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Helen,  which  stood 
without  Fishergate  Bar. 

Castlegate,  a name  which  explains  itself,  leads  from  the  castle  to  the  city. 
A wind  mill  once  stood  in  Castlegate  Lane.  Xessgate  is  a continuation  of 
Castlegate.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word  Ness,  implying  a 
projecting  or  an  exalted  situation.  It  was  formerly  so  very  narrow  that 
two  carriages  could  not  pass  each  other  in  it,  but  in  1707  all  the  houses 
on  the  north  east  side  were  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  several  feet  further 
back,  by  whicli  the  street  was  rendered  open  and  convenient.  The  expense 
of  this  alteration  wap  defrayed  by  subscription.  The  three  narrow  streets 
leading  from  Castlegate  to  the  river,  and  now  generally  known  as  the 
Water  lanes,  were  formerly  called  severally  Carrgate,  Thrush  Lane,  and 
Outergate.  The  first  of  these  streets — formerly  Carrgate — was  subsequently 
called  First  Water  Lane  until  the  year  1851,  when  it  was  in  great  part 
rebuilt,  and  received  the  name  of  King  Street,  probably  because  it  leads  to 
the  King's  Staith.  Thrush  Lane,  afterwards  known  ns  Second  Water  Lane, 
is  now  called  I Pater  Lane ; and  Outergate,  afterwards  Far  Water  Lane, 
has  been  latterly  called  Friargate.  These  lanes  and  the  adjoining  Friar’s 
Walls  were  the  site  of  the  old  monastery  of  the  Franciscan  Friars. 


• Coffee  was  first  introduced  into  England  by  Nathaniel  Canopus,  a Cretan,  in  1011. 
The  first  coffee  house  in  England  was  kept  by  one  Jacobs,  a Jew,  at  Oxford,  in  1050. 
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1596  this  close  is  mentioned  as  being  devoted  to  these  purposes. 

Skeidenjate  is  a long  street  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ouse,  running  pond 
with  that  river.  This  street  was  formerly  occupied  by  merchants  for  die 
purposes  of  trade,  and  derived  its  nauio  from  the  old  Dutch  won!  Ktttar  or 
Keldar,  signifying  a cellar  or  warehouse,  such  places  lieing  numerous  lure 
when  York  was  a more  commercial  city  than  at  present 

Beedham't  Court,  Skeldergate,  was  formerly  called  Hftgwonn’s  Nest. 

Bis hophill  is  so  named  from  its  having  been  specially  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

Barker  Lane,  which  leads  from  Micklegate  to  Tanner  How , was  forme  V 
called  lireifory  Lane,  the  parish  church  of  St.  Gregory  having  stood  near  die 
south-east  angle  of  it. 

Tanner  llow  derives  its  appellation  from  the  tan-pits  which  formerly  wcre 
situated  between  this  Btreet  and  the  city  walls. 

Toft  Green,  or  Toft  Field,  from  Les  Toftes,  or  Lea  Kinges  toftes,  was  so 
called  from  the  number  of  houses  destroyed  here  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  Xorth -Eastern  Railway  Station  occupies  the  sites  of  Toft  Green,  bnar- 
Gardens,  Ac.  A new  street,  running  from  Micklegate  to  the  Railway 
tiou,  was  named  Hudson*  Street,  in  honour  of  Mr.  George  Hudson,  Is*6 
chairman  of  the  Railway  directors,  a former  Lord  Mayor  of  Y ork,  and  so,ue 
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Sunnery  Lane,  without  Micklegate  Bar,  is  so  called  from  its  proximity  to 
the  Nunnery.  It  was  ancieutly  called  Ueygaryute  I sine,  from  the  practice  of 
distributing  alms  to  the  poor  from  a side-door  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in 
this  lane. 

Clementhorpe. — This  suburb  is  situated  without  the  walls  towards  the 
south-east  angle  of  tho  city,  and  it  derives  its  name  from  the  patron  saint 
of  its  ancient  church  and  nunnery.  There  are  now  no  remains  of  these 
buildings.  A number  of  small  streets  have  beeu  erected  in  this  neighbour 
hood  within  the  last  few  years. 

The  Mount  is  probably  so  named  from  its  comparative  elevation.  It  is 
thought  by  Drake  to  have  been  a Roman  work,  but  Mr.  Wellbeloved  says 
that  “it  is  not  artificial,  but  natural,  and  is  a portion  of  the  ridge,  if  such  it 
may  be  called,  to  which  Severus’  Hills  belong."  In  the  Civil  Wars  it  was 
used  as  an  outwork  to  command  the  road  leading  to  Tadcaster. 

The  AW  Walk,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ouse,  extends  from  the  end  of 
Friar's  Walls  (where  there  is  a ferry  across  the  river),  to  nearly  a mile  in 
length,  beneath  tho  shade  of  lofty  elms,  which  at  the  lower  end  form  a double 
row.  This  pleasing  promenade  was  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  city  in 
1783  and  1734,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Foss  and  Ouse.  In 
1768  the  walk  was  continued  on  the  other  side  of  the  Foss ; a swiug  bridge 
called  the  Blue  Bridge  connects  the  two  portions.  Prior  to  the  funning  of 
the  Foss  navigation  the  small  rivulet  which  divided  the  walk,  was  called 
Browney  Dyke ; and  over  it  was  a draw  bridge,  which  in  1730  was  removed, 
and  a handsome  stone  bridge  substituted,  to  the  great  ornament  of  the  walk, 
but  this  bridge  being  too  low  for  vessels  to  pass,  it  was  removed,  and  the 
present  wooden  swiug  bridge  erected  in  its  stead.  Part  of  the  Church  of  St 
Crux  having  been  taken  down,  the  useless  materials  were  removed  here  in 
1782,  and  with  them  the  walk  was  much  i in  proved.  On  the  further  division 
of  the  walk  there  is  an  excellent  well  of  clear  water,  over  which  is  an  erection, 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  city  in  1756,  in  imitation  of  a ruin.  The  late 
Dr.  White,  in  a small  tract  which  he  published  respecting  the  many  fine 
springs  in  this  neighbourhood,  observes  that  they  are  generally  saturated 
with  sileuites;  but  that  “ the  Lady  Well  upon  the  New  Walk  ” is  entirely  free 
from  that  property,  but  equally  soft  with  the  river  water,  and  remarkably 
good.  Mr.  Hargrove  tells  us,  that  in  March  and  April,  1816,  an  advertise- 
ment ajipearcd  for  the  sale  of  forty-one  of  the  largest  elm  trees  growing  on 
this  walk,  which  excited  considerable  emotion  in  the  city  ; whereupon  a large 
number  of  the  rospoc table  citizens  presented  a memorial  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
representing  those  trees  to  form  the  principal  beauty  of  the  walk,  and  re- 
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questing  that  they  might  remain  undisturbed,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
sale  was  postponed,  and  the  trees  still  continue  to  the  credit  of  the  city.* 

The  Esplanade,  another  very  beautiful  walk,  and  agreeable  resort  for  the 
citizens,  has  been  fonned  a few  years  ago  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Ouse, 
from  Lcndal  Tower  to  Clifton  Scalp,  a distance  of  about  a mile. 

The  Suburbs  of  York  were  extensive  at  an  early  period,  but  from  a variety 
of  causes  were  considerably  reduced  in  population,  and  in  the  space  they 
occupied.  “ Passing  over  the  splendid  or  sanguinary  scenes  which  the  his- 
tory of  York  presents,  in  connexion  with  the  times  of  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  oven  the  Norman  Conqueror,  till  we  arrive  at  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  when  a great  part  of  his  army  of  60,000  men  was  quartered  in  the 
suburbs,"  says  Allen,  “ this  alone  will  suffice  to  corroborate  the  statements 
of  their  having  contained  many  noble  buildings,  and  haring  extended  to 
several  villages,  now  more  than  a mile  distant  All  those  fair  edifices  were 
consumed  by  fire  in  1044,  except  a few  houses  out  of  Micklcgate  Bar,  which 
were  preserved  by  the  royal  fort.”*  The  ruined  suburbs  are  however  rising 
rapidly,  for  there  are  now  many  good  streets,  and  several  handsome  buildings 
and  public  institutions  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Bridges. — The  bridges  of  York  arc  six  in  number,  one  of  which,  the  prin- 
cipal one,  crosses  the  Ouso  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the  remaining  five 
span  the  Foss.  It  is  unknown  at  what  date  the  original  bridge  across  the 
Ouse  was  erected,  but  in  1154  the  wooden  bridge  then  standing  gave  way 
under  the  weight  of  a large  multitude,  who  had  collected  to  witness  the  entry 
of  Archbishop  William.*  In  1335  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey  granted  a 
brief  for  the  rebuilding  of  Oiue  Bridge:  and  in  1368  there  was  an  affray  be- 
tween the  citizens  and  the  retainers  of  Johu  Comyn,  a Scottish  nobleman,  on 
Ouse  Bridge,  which  ended  in  tho  slaughter  of  several  of  the  Scotchmen.  The 
t'ltizens  would  appear  to  have  been  unjust  aggressors,  for  shortly  afterwards 
they  agreed  to  pay  £300.,  and  build  a chapel  on  the  bridge,  in  which  two 
priests  should  pray  for  the  souls  of  tho  slain  “forever."  In  1564  an  im- 
mense flood,  caused  by  u sudden  thaw,  carried  off  two  arches  of  Ouse  Bridge, 
and  twelve  houses  which  stood  on  them  were  overwhelmed  in  the  ruin,  and 
several  lives  were  lost.  The  bridge  remained  in  this  ruinous  state  for  nearly 
two  years,  when  the  late  venerable  structure  was  erected  on  its  site.  The 
last  old  bridge  consisted  of  fivp  arches,  and  was  termed  by  Camden  a very 
noble  erection.  The  centre  arch  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  It 

• Hargrove's  History  of  York.  vol.  ii..  p.  623.  * Allen's  Yorks.,  book  iii.,  p.  312. 

• Bridges  of  stone  were  not  built  in  England  till  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 
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measures  eighty-one  feet  span,  and  seventeen  feet  above  the  summer  level ; 
its  width  on  the  top  between  the  walls  was  eighteen  feet,  including  the  cause- 
ways, which  were  very  narrow.  In  addition  to  the  carriage  way  and  footpaths 
just  described,  were  several  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  the  bridge;  the 
principal  of  which  was  St.  William's  Chapel,  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
early  English  architecture,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plates  of  it  in  Halfpenny's 
Fragments  Vctusta,  and  Cave’s  Antiquities  of  York.  This  chapel,  which 
contained  several  chautries,  the  original  grants  of  which  are  still  amongst 
the  records  of  the  city,  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  already  mentioned  as  having 
been  originally  built  in  12tiH.  After  the  Reformation  the  chapel  was  con- 
verted iuto  an  Exchange  for  the  Society  of  Hamburg  Merchants  of  York, 
and  subsequently  into  a Couueil  Chamber  for  the  Corporation,  and  a Record 
Room ; and  it  was  finally  removed  on  the  erection  of  the  present  bridge  in 
1810.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge  stood  the  old  gaol  for  debtors, 
which  was  built  in  the  10th  century,  at  which  time  another  arch  was  added 
to  the  bridge  in  order  to  strengthen  this  new  election.  In  consequence  of 
the  high  pitch  of  the  central  arch,  the  ascent  and  descent  on  each  side  were 
dangerously  steep,  and  houses  and  shops  encumbered  it  until  withiu  a few 
years  of  its  removal.  Amongst  the  contributors  to  this  bridge  was  Lady  Jane 
Hall,  relict  of  Robert  Hall,  an  Alderman,  who  gave  by  will  the  sum  of  £100. 
Her  liberality  was  commemorated  by  the  following  curious  distich,  engraved 
on  a brass  plate  on  the  north  side  of  the  arch  : — 

William  Watson,  lord  mayor,  An.  Dutn.  100(1. 

Lady  June  Hall,  lo ! here  the  works  of  faith  doth  shew , 

By  giving  a hundred  pounds  this  Bridge  for  to  renew. 

The  precarious  state  of  the  old  bridge  induced  the  Corporation,  in  the  autumn 
of  1808,  to  build  a new  one.  Accordingly  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
in  that  year  for  the  erection  of  the  present  bridge ; Mr.  Peter  Atkinson  was 
chosen  as  the  architect;  and  on  Monday,  the  10th  of  December,  1810,  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  structure  was  hud  with  much  ceremony  by  the  Lord 
Mayor.  On  the  occasiou  there  was  a grand  procession  of  tire  Corporation, 
the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  4c.  A glass  vessel  was  placed 
in  the  stone,  containing  tho  different  and  latest  coins  of  that  reign,  with  a 
handsome  medal,  struck  iu  commemoration  of  his  Mqjcsty  having  entered 
the  51st  year  of  his  reign.  The  vessel  was  covered  by  a brass  plate,  inscribed : 

“ The  Erst  stone  of  ibis  bridge  was  laid  December  loth,  iu  tho  year  tinea  x.,  and  in  the 
fifty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  George  111.,  by  the  lit.  Hon.  George  Peacock,  I»rd  Mayor. 
Peter  Atkinson,  architect." 
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when  there  was  a grand  procession  to  celebrate  the  event  The  new  bridge 
was  completed  in  March,  18*20;  and,  by  a singular  coincidence,  during  the 
second  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Alderman  Peacock,  who  laid  the  first  stone. 

The  bridge  is  a handsome  structure,  consisting  of  throe  elliptical  arches 
with  a battlement  on  each  side,  of  a plain  parapet  wall,  breast  high.  fb® 
span  of  the  Centre  arch  is  forty-three  feet,  and  the  roadway  is  forty  W 
within  the  battlements.  The  flagged  footways  are  each  five  and  a half  feet 
broad,  leaving  a carriage  way  of  twenty  feet  At  each  end  of  the  bridge  on 
the  south-east  side  a handsome  series  of  stone  steps  leads  down  to  the  staitl»s 
or  wharfs  for  lading  and  unlading  of  goods,  Ac.  That  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Ouse  is  called  the  King's  Slaith,  and  the  Queen's  Smith  is  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  word  Staith  was  derived  from  a purely  Saxon  term  signifying  » 
bank  or  shoal.  It  is  a provincial  term  applied  to  a wharf  or  lauding  place. 
The  King’s  Staith  was  mentioned  in  the  days  of  lliclmrd  II.,  in  connection 
witll  the  fresh  water  fishers.  It  was  raised  and  new  paved  in  1774. 

Foss  Bridge,  at  the  end  of  I'ossgate,  dividing  that  street  from  W obligate, 
was  erected  in  1811,  on  the  site  of  a very  ancient  stoue  bridge  of  three 
arches,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  It  appears  by  an  old  charter  tliat 
Richard  II.  granted  a license  to  the  Mayor  and  commonalty  of  York,  to  pur- 
chase lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  £ 100.,  for  the  support  of  tho  bridges  Ouse 
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rlowrn,  though  we  find  tlmt  in  1728  several  fish  stalls  were  again  erected  on 
the  -south  side,  a market  for  salt  water  fish  being  then  held  there  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday. 

The  present  bridge  is  a neat  structure,  consisting  of  one  elliptical  arch, 
with  a balustrade.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  the  4th  of  June,  1811 ; 
ami  a brass  plate  was  inserted  in  the  stone,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : 

"The  first  stone  of  this  bridge  was  laid  by  the  Right  Hon.  I-awrenco  Dundas,*  lord 
Mayor,  on  the  4th  of  June,  WDCtcM.,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
and  on  the  day  on  which  his  Majesty  completed  the  seventy-lhird  year  of  his  age.  Peter 
Atkinson,  Architect." 

CmtU  Mill*  Bridge,  over  the  Foss,  is  so  called  from  its  proximity  to  certain 
mills  anciently  belonging  to  the  Castle.  There  was  abridge  here  at  a very 
early  period,  and  as  it  was  in  some  sort  an  outwork  of  the  Castle,  was  well 
defended.  The  roadway  was  widened  and  the  bridge  much  improved  a few 
years  since. 

Layerthorpe  Bridge,  which  connects  Peasholme  Green  and  Laycrthorpe, 
was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  extreme  narrowness,  and  for  the  postern  that 
guarded  it  at  one  end.  The  present  structure  was  erected  in  1829. 

Monk  Bridge,  which  is  a modem  erection,  forms  an  approach  to  York  from 
Mahon,  Scarborough,  Ac.  The  span  of  its  arch  is  wide  enough  to  admit  of 
the  free  passage  of  vessels  of  seventy  tous  burden. 

The  Scarborough  Raihcay  Bridge,  a neat  cast  iron  structure,  erected  in 
1845,  crosses  the  Ouse  a little  above  Marygate,  and  affords  communication 
for  foot  passengers  between  the  two  lines  of  rails. 

The  Improvement * and  Alteration*  of  late  years  have  almost  changed  the 
appearance  of  the  city.  Streets  have  been  widened,  new  streets  formed,  and 
many  handsome  buildings  erected.  At  the  Assizes  of  1852,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Campbell,  in  his  charge  to  the  city  grand  jury,  complimented  the 
iuhalitants  on  tho  great  improvements  that  had  taken  place  in  York  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  especially  noticed  the  beautiful  grounds  attached  to 
the  Museum,  and  which  he  thought  were  not  surpassed  by  any  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

Mortality. — In  former  years  York  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  healthy 
a place  of  residence  as  many  others,  owing  to  defective  drainage,  and  to  the 
narrowness  and  irregularity  of  the  streets.  As  we  have  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  York  was  often  grievously  devastated  by  epidemics  during  the 
middle  ages.  In  1349,  the  “ black  death and  in  the  years  1390,  1550, 

• Afterwards  Karl  of  Zetland. 
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22nd  of  Octotar  the  disease  had  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  beginning  o 
July  the  malady  had  attained  its  height,  when  forty  persons  died  iu  one 
week.  The  total  number  of  cases  in  York  was  430,  and  the  total  of  death* 
was  185.  The  malignity  of  the  disease  was,  no  doubt,  considerably  neutra- 
lized by  the  admirable  sauitory  arrangements  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
the  unwearied  cxertious  of  the  medical  profession  of  York: — upwards  <> 
£*1,800.,  raised  by  subscription,  having  been  expended  by  the  board,  in  head 
and  beef  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

In  1840  the. visitation  was  less  severe,  and  in  1854  there  was  not  more 
than  one  or  two  real  cases  (if  any)  of  Cholera  in  York.  Dr.  Laycock,  in  his 
Report  to  the  Commissioners  for  enquiring  into  the  sanitary  condition  of 
large  towns,  in  1854,  says  that  " the  average  or  mean  age  of  all  dying  in  ^orh 
is  six  years  and  a half  less  than  those  dying  in  the  country,  and  the  deaths 
from  epidemics  are  more  numerous.”  The  average  rate  of  mortality  appears 
to  be  the  greatest  in  the  low  lying  districts  of  tiro  city.  The  population  o 
York  is  now  upwards  of  86,000,  and  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  ^ork 
is  about  1,200  per  annum. 

Sanitary  Measures. — The  sanitary  condition  of  York  has  undergone  con- 
siderable improvement  of  late  years,  and  a system  of  thorough  drainage  is 
now  being  carried  out,  under  the  direction  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health- 
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excellent  sanitary  measure.  Hitherto  this  river  has  been  a great  elongated 
cess-pool  fora  great  part  of  the  city,  and  its  immediate  neigh  lion  rhood  was  in 
consequence  rendered  very  unwholesome.  In  1853  the  river  was  purchased 
for  £1,000.  by  the  Corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  making  sewers  for  taking 
the  drainage  of  that  part  of  tire  city  which  flowed  into  it,  and  conveying  it 
into  the  Ouse.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  for  empowering  the  Corporation  to  drain  the  marshy  land  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  called  the  Fust  Islands.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  Act,  the 
river  Foss  must  be  kept  opon,  so  that  its  navigation  will  not  be  interrupted. 
Several  plans  for  the  drainage  of  the  river  were  submitted,  examined,  and 
rejected  by  the  Corporation,  till  at  length  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  on  the 
12th  of  February,  in  tho  present  year  (1855),  they  adopted  the  recommend- 
ation of  Mr.  Wicksteed,  an  eminent  surveyor,  that  a line  of  intercepting 
sewers  be  constructed  on  the  land  for  tho  drainage  of  the  Foss  district,  com- 
mencing at  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  city  near  the  Union  Workhouse, 
passing  Monk  and  Layerthorpe  bridges,  thence  across  Walmgato  and  George 
Street,  to  Fishergate,  and  thence  to  the  Uluo  bridge  on  the  New  Walk,  the 
sewage  matter  to  bo  conveyed  into  tho  centre  of  the  river  Ouse,  by  means  of 
an  iron  pipe ; also,  to  construct  a sewer,  commencing  in  Fossgate,  crossing 
tho  Foss  Islands,  and  proceeding  to  St.  George's  Terrace,  where  it  will  join 
tlie  drain  alluded  to  above.  The  estimated  cost  of  tho  intercepting  sewer  is 
about  £8,600.,  and  should  a drain  be  formed,  in  addition,  for  the  Foss  Islands, 
a further  sum  of  £3,500.  will  be  required.  These  plans,  which  ore  to  bo 
carried  out  without  delay,  appear  well  calculated  to  promote  the  sanitary 
improvement  of  the  city. 

Another  great  sanitary  measure  lately  carried  into  effect  is  the  abolition  of 
intramural  iutennent  in  tho  city.  All  the  burial  grounds  and  vaults,  in 
connection  with  the  churches  and  chapels  in  York,  havo  been  closed,  except 
the  place  of  interment  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the  new  part  of  the 
church  yard  of  St.  Lawrence ; tho  former  is  to  bo  closed  from  and  after  the 
1st  of  August,  1855,  and  tho  latter  is  allowed  to  continue  as  a burial  place, 
in  consequence  of  a piece  of  ground  having  been  but  lately  added  to  tho 
church  yard.  It  is  however  ordered  that  this  new  ground  “be  properly 
drained,  and  no  more  than  one  body  is  to  be  buried  in  each  grave,  nor  with 
a covering  of  less  than  four  and  a half  feet  of  earth,  measuring  from  the 
upper  surface  of  tho  coffin  to  the  level  of  the  ground.” 

This  great  change  has  been  made  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  virtue  of  the  powers  given  to  him  by  a recent  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
Order  in  Council  directs  that  from  and  after  tho  23rd  of  December,  185-i, 
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considerable  and  noxious  influence  on  the  atmosphere  within  the  churches, 
and  on  that  of  tho  city  generally,  and  on  the  water.  The  greater  number  of 
these  grounds  are  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  must  have  been  buried  over  very 
often.  In  fact,  many  of  them  are  raised  above  the  street  level  from  the  accu- 
mulated remains  of  generations.  The  analysis  of  the  water  from  wells  near  St. 
Cuthborta  and  St.  Sampson's  church  yards,  shows  that  the  wells  are  tain  tel 
by  the  drainage  from  these  burying  grounds,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  air  is  also  polluted,  not  only  by  the  direct  emanations,  but  as  well  from 
the  drainage  from  the  bodies  in  the  public  sewers." 


(Tbc  ^rrbbtorfsc  of  Work. 

o ^ o 

Is  ecclesiastical  affairs  tho  County  of  York  is  in  the  province  of  1 ork, 
and  until  n few  years  ago  was  partly  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  partly 
in  that  of  York.  The  former  part  consisted  of  the  deaneries  of  Richmond, 
Catterick,  and  Boroughbridge,  with  part  of  Kirby  Lonsdale,  all  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Richmond ; and  the  latter  of  the  deaneries  of  Cleveland,  llidale. 

all  in 
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Ripou.  Tko  Province  of  York  now  comprises  the  bishoprics  of  Carlisle, 
Chester,  Durham,  Sodor  and  Man,  Ripon,  and  Manchester.  It  formerly 
included  the  whole  of  Scotland,  but  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  granted  the  Primacy  of  Scotland  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  The 
diocese  of  York  extends  over  the  county  of  York,  except  such  parts  as  have 
been  included  in  the  diocese  of  Ripon. 

Under  the  Archbishop,  ecclesiastical  matters  are  conducted  by  Archdeacons, 
an  officer  first  introduced  into  this  diocese  by  Thomas  the  Norman  in  1070. 
Before  the  Conquest  the  Saxon  prelates  sat  in  the  courts  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  with  the  Earls  and  Sheriffs ; but  the  Conqueror  separated  the 
ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  jurisdiction,  by  enacting  “ that  no  Bishop  or 
Archdeacon  should  in  future  hold  ecclesiastical  pleas  in  the  Hundred  Court, 
nor  suffer  any  cause  of  a spiritual  nature  to  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
secular  persons."  Dr.  Heylin  tell  us  that  the  archbishopric  of  York  is  the 
most  ancient  metropolitan  See  in  England,  having  been  so  constituted  in  tho 
reign  of  King  Lucius,  in  the  year  180.  But  it  is  certain  that  Christianity 
was  not  practised,  if  even  known,  in  the  north  of  England  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century.  When  Edwin,  the  Saxon  King  of  Northumbria, 
embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  some  measure  introduced  it  into  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  he  was  baptized  by  Paulinus  at  York,  in  a small 
wooilen  oratory  erected  for  the  occasion,  there  being  no  place  of  Christian 
worship  in  this  city  at  that  time.  This  monarch  afterwards  established,  or 
according  to  some,  re-established  the  archbishopric,  and  Paulinus  was  made 
Archbishop.  The  Archbishop  of  York  is  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  him  attaches  the  honour  of  crowning  the  Queens  of  England, 
and  of  preaching  the  coronation  sermon.  Warm  and  repeated  contentions 
existed  for  many  centuries  for  ecclesiastical  supremacy  between  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York  and  Canterbury.  In  Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  “Truths  and 
Fictions  of  tho  Middle  Ages — The  Merchant  and  the  Friar,”  there  is  a 
curious  account  of  the  predicaments  in  which  my  Lord  of  Canterbury'  used 
to  place  my  Lord  of  York,  when  the  latter  went  to  London  ; and  of  the  re- 
taliation made  by  my  Lord  of  York,  when  his  spiritual  brother  came  into 
the  north,  The  dispute  on  this  point  was  however  settled  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  styled  “ Primate  of 
All  England  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  “ Primate  of  England,”  which, 
though  it  seems  “ a distinction  without  a difference,"  really  gave  the  su- 
premacy to  his  Grace  of  Canterbury.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  who  is  also 
Lord  High  Almoner  to  the  Queen,  takes  precedency  of  all  Dukes  who  are 
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not  of  the  blood  royal,  and  of  all  tho  chief  officers  of  state,  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  alone  excepted. 

The  total  number  of  benefices  returned  in  tho  diocese  of  York,  in  1838,  was 
090;  the  incumbents  in  376  of  which  were  non-resident.  According  to  the 
Clergyman's  Almanack  for  the  past  year,  the  number  of  benefices  in  the 
diocese  is  878,  of  which  number  344  lmd  glebe  houses. 

The  yearly  tenths  of  the  archbishopric  of  York,  as  returned  in  the  survey 
mode  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown  in  tho  reign  of  Henry 
Vm.|  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation,  were  valued  at  £161. ; and  the  value 
of  tho  living,  as  stated  in  the  King’s  Books  of  the  same  date,  was  £1,610. 
The  average  gross  yearly  income  of  the  Archiepiscopal  See  in  1831,  was 
£13,798. ; net  yearly  ineorne,  £13,639.*  By  order  in  Council,  of  date  31st 
of  June,  1837,  the  income  of  the  future  Archbishops  of  York  is  limited  to 
£10,000.  per  annum. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  connection  with  the  Cathedral,  consists 
of  an  Archbishop,  Dean,  Chancellor,  Precentor,  Sub-Dean,  Suceentor,  3 Arch- 
deacons, 4 Canons  Residentiary,  34  Prebendaries  or  non-resident  Canons,  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  a Sub-Chanter,  4 Vicars  Choral,  7 Lay  Clerks, 
6 Choristers,  an  Organist,  and  other  officers. 

The  Deanery  of  York  was  instituted  by  Archbishop  Thomas,  in  1090.  The 
Dean,  who  is  next  to  the  Arrhbishop  in  rank,  is  elected  by  the  Chapter, 
invested  with  a gold  ring,  and  installed  by  the  Precentor.  The  next  in 
dignity  in  the  Precentor,  or  Chanter,  an  office  which  also  was  founded  in 
1090.  The  duty  of  this  dignitary  is  to  superintend  the  choir,  and  install 
every  person  presented  to  any  dignity  in  the  church.  The  next  in  order  is 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Church.  Hr  has  the  custody  of  tho  seal  of  citations, 
collates  to  grammar  schools,  &c.  His  office  was  founded  a short  time  before 
the  deanery.  The  College  of  the  Vican-Choral  was  founded  by  Archbishop 

* The  following  is  the  substance  of  tho  scheme,  fuel  decrees  to  which  the  EceUriae- 
tieal  Cotnmieeionere  of  England  ohluinod  the  sanction  of  the  Kimt  in  1830 : — That  all 
parishes  which  arc  locally  situated  in  one  diocese,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  another, 
lie  made  subject  to  that  See,  within  which  they  arc  locally  situated ; that  certain  new 
dioceses  should  be  created,  and  that  such  appointment  nr  exchange  of  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tronage should  lie  made  among  the  Archbishops  and  llishops,  so  as  to  leave  an  average 
yearly  income  of  £15,0<IO,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; £10.0011.  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York;  £10,000.  to  the  Bishop  of  London  ; £8,000.  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham;  £7,000, 
to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester;  £5,000.  to  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  Worcester,  and  Bath  and 
Wells,  respectively;  £5,200.  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor ; and  that  out  of  the 
funds  arising  in  the  said  dioceses,  over  and  above  the  said  incomes,  the  commissioners 
should  grant  sneh  stipends  to  the  other  Bishops,  as  should  make  their  average  annual 
incomes  not  less  than  £4, (too.,  nor  more  than  £5,000. 
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Walter  de  Grey,  in  1252,  and  at  present  consists  of  five  members,  who  per- 
form the  musical  part  of  the  daily  services  of  the  choir. 

The  Chapter,  which  is  composed  of  the  Dean,  and  the  four  Rcsidentories, 
under  the  title  of  the  “ Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,”  is  the  ruling  body  of  the 
Cathedral  establishment.  The  Archbishop  has  the  power  of  holding  visi- 
tations of  their  affairs.  The  Archbishop  has  the  patronage  of  the  Archdea- 
conries, the  Chancellorships,  Precentorsliips,  the  Xon-1  residentiary  Canonries, 
and  fifty-three  benefices.  The  Dean  has  the  patronage  of  eleven  benefices, 
and  a revenue  of  £1,250.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  the  patronage  of  the 
Residentiary  and  Minor  Canons,  with  twenty -three  benefices,  mid  possess  u 
revenue  of  £'1,650.,  divided  into  six  shares,  of  which  one  is  reserved  for 
minor  salaries.  The  Residentiaries  must  be  chosen  out  of  the  Prebendaries. 

At  the  Reformation  the  yearly  tenths  of  the  deanery  were  valued  at  £30. 
17s.  0$d.  and  the  living,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  at  £807. 10s.  7 id. 
The  deanery  has  the  rectories  of  Pocklington,  Pickering,  and  Killuun,  of 
which  the  Dean  is  patron  and  ordinary.*  Ho  likewise  presents  to  Thornton, 
Kbbers ton,  Ellerburne,  Barnby  Moor,  and  Hayton  vicarages. 

The  Sub-Chanter  and  four  Minor  Canons  form  a corporate  hotly,  with  a 
revenue  of  £560.,  which  is  equally  divided  amongst  them.  The  Treasurer- 
ship,  erected  in  the  year  1000,  was  dissolved  and  made  a lay  fee  by  King 
Edward  VI.,  as  were  also  the  prebends  of  Wilton  and  Ncwthorpe,  annexed 
thereto.  It  is  understood  that  about  £8,000.  is  applicable  yearly  to  the 
repairs  of  the  Cathedral  and  maintenance  of  its  services. 

The  Arms  of  York  Cathetlral  were  anciently,  azure,  a staff  in  pale  or,  sur- 
mounted by  a pall  argent  fringed  as  the  second,  charged  with  five  crosses 
pattec  titched  table,  in  chief  another  such  a cross  or.  These  arms  an;  im- 
paled in  some  of  the  windows  of  the  church,  with  the  arms  of  Archbishops 
Bowett,  Rotheram,  and  Savage ; but  they  have  since  been  changed  for  this 
bearing,  O tiles,  two  keys  in  saltire  argent,  in  chief  a crown  imperial  on,  with 
the  mitre.  The  crown  was  added  to  the  shield  on  account  of  York  having 
once  been  an  imperial  city. 

Origin  of  Tithes. — Festus  informs  us  that  the  ancients  offered  to  their 
gods  the  ti tlies  of  all  things,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  moans  by 
which  religion  was  supported  by  all  nations  of  antiquity.  Parishes  are 
supposed  to  have  been  first  formed  by  Archbishop  llonorius,  who  flourished 

• *'  By  an  ancient  custom  of  this  church,  the  Dean  of  it  wus  obliged  for  ever  to  feed 
or  relieve,  at  his  deanery,  ten  poor  people  daily. — This  was  for  the  soul  of  good  Queen 
Maud;  and  for  which  purpose  he  had  the  churches  of  Kilhum,  Pickering,  ami  Pock 
lington,  annexed  to  his  deanery.’—  Drake. 
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about  630,*  as  a necessary  appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  duties  to  certain 
responsible  pastors,  and  to  prevent  those  irregularities  which  might  and  did 
arise  from  the  interference  that  frequently  occurred  by  the  intrusive  visits 
of  strangers  on  the  scene  of  other  men's  labours,  to  the  manifest  injury  of 
religion.  In  073,  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  convened  a synod, 
at  which,  amongst  other  regulations,  this  was  agreed  on : — Nullus  F.pisco- 
porum  alterius  invadat.  In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  every  man  was  at 
liberty  to  contribute  his  tithes  to  what  parish  or  church  soever  he  pleased  ;+ 
but  this  privilege  served  as  an  existing  means  whereby  any  pique  against 
the  priest  might  be  gratified  by  the  alienation  of  his  income.  This  incon- 
venience therefore  was  obviated ; first,  by  the  censures  of  the  Council  of 
Calcuith ; then  by  the  famous  charter  of  Etliclfwulf ; and  most  effectually 
by  the  laws  of  Edgar,  which  provided,  that  all  tithes  should  be  paid  in  the 
parish  where  they  urise.  About  the  year  OHO,  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
made  a code  of  laws,  the  fourth  section  of  which  is  as  to  the  following  pur- 
port, “ The  first  fruits  of  seeds  or  church  due,  arising  from  the  product  of 
com,  Ac.,  are  to  be  paid  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin ; and  let  him  that  fails  in 
the  payment  forfeit  40s.,”  as  Lambeth  reads  it;  or,  according  to  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  60s. ; and  besides,  pay  the  dues  twelve  times  over.  In  the  62nd 
section,  “ Church  dues  are  to  bo  paid  where  the  persons  owing  them  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  winter.”  These  laws  appear  to  be  the  first  on  record  respecting 
such  maintenance  for  the  church,  and  on  this  account  are  mentioned  here. 
The  gifts  and  oblations  which  the  primitive  Christians,  in  their  devotedness 
and  zeal  for  religion,  made  as  acts  of  piety,  were  transformed  by  usage  and 
custom,  into  a right,  and  arc  now  advanced  into  the  firmer  title  of  ordinance. 
Hence  modem  lawyers  say,  that  tithes  arc  duo  of  common  right,  as  having 
existed  since  the  first  establishment  of  churches,  and  made  regular  from  the 
division  of  parochial  limits.  In  1828,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  certain  titho 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  commute  the  tithes  of  England  and  Wales, 
for  a rent  charge  on  the  land,  to  vary  according  to  the  average  price  of  com. 

Queen  Anne's  Bounty. — From  a very  early  period,  every  Bishop  and 
clergyman  has  been  required  to  pay  the  amount  of  his  first  years  incumbency 
into  a fund,  called  from  thence  Firtl  Fruits,  and  every  succeeding  year  as 
long  os  he  is  in  possession  of  the  living,  he  has  been  required  to  pay  one- 
tenth  part  of  his  income  into  a fund,  hence  called  The  Tenths.  In  1290,  a 
a valuation  for  this  purpose  was  made  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  livings  in 
England;  and  the  book  containing  that  record  is  preserved  in  the  Rcmem 


Stow  Chrou.,  p.  77. 


♦ Blackstone's  Comment.,  vol.  i,  p.  112. 
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braneers  office,  under  the  title  of  •'  Valor  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV."  At  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  there  was  a law  passed,  that  the  first  fruits  and 
tenths  should  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  state,  and  that  any  Bishop  or 
clergyman  neglecting  to  pay  those  imposts  into  the  public  treasury,  should 
be  declared  an  intruder  into  his  living,  and  should  forfeit  double  the  amount ; 
and,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  full  amount,  an  accurate  and  full  valuation  was 
made  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  livings  in  England  and  Wales.  Except  during 
a short  period  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  first  fruits  and  tenths 
continued  to  be  paid  into  the  public  exchequer,  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  that  monarch,  deploring  the  wretched  condition  of  many  of  tho  poor 
clergy,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  their  livings,  determined  that  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths  of  the  livings  of  all  the  Bishops  and  clergy  should  be  paid 
into  a fund,  to  bo  called  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  that  the  amount  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  augmentation  of  the  livings  of  the  poor  clergy.  As 
there  was  no  fresh  valuation  instituted  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  the  first 
fruits  and  tenths  continue  to  be  paid  according  to  that  made  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  1535,  and  which  was  registered  in  what  is  called  the  King's  Books  ( Liber 
Begiej,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  augmentation  from  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty, 
wo  shall  frequently  refer  in  the  accounts  of  church  livings  in  this  volume. 
That  this  payment  might  not  operate  oppressively,  the  first  year's  income 
was  to  l>e  paid  by  four  annual  instalments,  and  all  livings  of  small  value  were 
entirely  exempt,  and  hence  called  Discharged,  livings.  The  increase  which 
has  taken  placo  in  the  value  of  church  livings  since  1635  is  enormous. 

Sanctuary.* — York  Cathedral  was  one  of  the  churches  that  possessed  the 
great  privilege  of  Sauctuary  from  a very  early  period.  This  privilege  was 


• This  privilege  was  introduced  into  the  Christian  Church  about  the  time  of  Con. 
stantme.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  who,  at  the  divine  command,  ap- 
pointed six  cities  of  refuge,  as  a protection  to  the  involuntary  homicide  against  the 
summary  vengeance  of  his  incensed  pursuers. — Numb.  c.  35.  It  was  used  also  in  pagan 
times.  Some  particular  trees  in  the  Druidical  grove  were  sanctuaries ; and  the  altars 
of  idolatry  were  decorated  with  horns,  which  wero  always  reputed  a sanctuary  for  crime; 
so  that  even  murderers,  fleeing  for  safety  to  the  horns  of  tho  altar,  esteemed  themselves 
perfectly  secure  (him  the  danger  of  apprehension  until  their  crimes  were  legally  inves- 
tigated. This  privilege  having  become  quite  a nuisance,  through  the  number  of  the 
vilest  malefactors,  who  remained  in  the  temples  of  the  gods  with  impunity,  and  set  at 
defiance  the  operation  of  the  laws ; Tiberius  Ciesar  abolished  tho  protection  afTorded  by 
these  sanctuaries,  and  confined  it  to  the  two  temples  of  Juno  and  Esculapius.  By  the 
laws  of  the  Saxon  King  Ina.  a.d.  603,  any  person  guilty  of  a capital  crime,  taking  refuge 
in  s church,  his  life  waa  spared,  on  condition  that  he  made  recompense  to  the  friends 
of  the  deceased,  according  to  justice  and  equity;  and  if  one  who  had  merely  incurred 
tb*  punishment  of  stripes  took  such  refuge,  his  punishment  was  suspended. 
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was  admitted  by  tho  porter  of  the  church  or  monastery  into  the  pore  a « 
Gal  tin. * In  tho  morning  a chapter  was  assembled  to  hear  ami  record  the 
details  of  the  case.  Tho  Sanctuary  oath  was  then  administered,  ami  having 
paid  the  customary  foe  for  registering  tho  circumstances  of  his  crime,  Less* 
seated  in  the  /ridstol,  ami  permitted  to  remain  witliin  tire  precincts  until  be 
was  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of  compromising  with  his  adversary;  or  m 
case  of  murder  with  the  surviving  relations  and  friends  of  tho  unhappy 
ferer.  “ If  a malefactor,  dying  for  refuge,  was  taken  or  apprehended  within 
the  crosses,  the  party  that  took  or  had  hold  of  them  there  did  forfeit  to® 
hundreth;\  if  he  took  him  within  the  town  he  forfeited  four  hmdntk,  i 
witliin  the  walls  of  the  churchyard,  then  six  hwtdrtlh ; if  witliin  the  church, 
then  twelve  hundreth;  if  witliin  the  doors  of  the  quire,  then  eighteen  hundrtt  , 
besides  penance  as  in  case  of  sacrilege ; but  if  he  presumed  to  take  him  out 
of  the  stone  chair  near  the  altar,  called  FruUtol,  or  from  among  the  ho  ? 
relics  behind  the  altar,  the  offence  was  not  redeemable  with  any  sum,  l10* 


• '•The  King's  peace  extended  three  mila.  three  furlong,  three  treers  liredw, Din,'  0 
nine  seefta  luunda,  nine  here  corn*." — Wilt.  Leg.  Ang.  Sax.,  p.  OS.  The  remaui* 
three  of  those  Sanctuary  crosses  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beverley. 

♦ Some  of  our  Cathedrals  and  great  churches  possess  an  appendage  called  the  ’ 
or  Galilee  parch,  probably  considered  as  a part  of  tho  editioe  less  sacred  than  the  rc> . 

tirlmwtirvn  iw  hAntfcm  fhnvcKmff  (if  n< 
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was  then  become  sine  emendations  boteles,  anil  nothing  but  the  utmost  se- 
verity of  the  offended  church  was  to  be  expected,  by  a dreadful  excommuni- 
cation, besides  what  the  secular  power  would  impose  for  the  presumptuous 
misdemeanor."*  The  Fridstol,  that  is,  freed  stool,  was  a chair  of  refuge  and 
safety  from  the  immediate  infliction  of  punishment  for  any  crime  whatsoever.! 

By  a statute  enacted  in  the  Uth  of  Edward  II.  (131(1),  it  was  provided  that 
“ so  long  as  the  criminals  be  in  the  church,  they  shall  be  supplied  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.”  Whilst  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  his  crime  were 
being  investigated,  the  church  continued  its  protection,  and  the  culprit  re- 
mained in  perfect  safety  within  the  limits  of  the  Sanctuary ; and  in  all  cases 
the  life  of  the  criminal  was  safe,  for  having  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
head  of  the  religious  establishment,  and  being  placed  in  the  chair  of  peace, 
he  could  compel  his  adversary  to  accept  of  a pecuniary  compensation. 

The  places  of  Sanctuary  in  process  of  time  became  much  abused,  and 
diverted  from  their  original  purpose;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  they 
were  entirely  abolished. 

A Chronological  List  of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  from  the  establishment  of 
the  See  in  the  year  625,  to  the  present  time: — 


ANGLO-SAXON  DYNASTY. 


No. 

ARCHBISHOPS. 

CoDtrcrt'cd. 

Died 

or  TnuuUtcd. 

Contemporaneous  King*. 

i 

St.  Paulin  us  

025 

031 

2 

See  vacant  34  year t. 

666 

000 

Oswyn. 

AU-frid, 

Egfrid. 

Ali-frirl. 

.3 

!) 

St.  Wilfrid  

009 

678 

Jo 

4 

070 

605 

1 

St.  Wilfrid  ( restored ) . . 
Bosa  (restored) 

000 

001 

098 

705 

•3 

E 

5 

0 

St.  John  of  Beverley  .... 
Wilfrid  II 

70S 

71H 

71B 

731 

Oared. 

7 

731 

700 

Cirlwulph. 

.3 

8 

Coena  All*ert  

707 

7H1 

9 

Kanbauld 

7BU 

700 

Ui 

10 

Eanbauld  II 

707 

832 

Aired. 

* Peggc.  in  An  lm-ol.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  44. 

♦ The  Fridstol,  or  chair  of  peace,  occurs  in  the  laws  of  Edgar,  ca.  10.  There  wore 
formerly  several  of  them  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain ; one  of  them  occurs  in  the 
charter  of  immunities  renewed  hy  King  Henry  VII.  to  St.  Peter’s,  York,  -where  it  is  in- 
terpreted cathedra  juictudinis  ret  paeit. — Wilk.  Leg.  Anglo- Sax.  Gloss.,  p.  403.  The 
fridstol  was  generally  a stone  choir  or  seat  near  the  high  altar,  as  an  emblem  of  pro- 
tection to  the  refugee. — Dugdale's  MonasL,  vol.  ii.,  p.  128.  The  ancient  fridstol  of 
Beverley  Sanctuary  is  still  preserved  in  the  Minster  of  that  place. 
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HOUSE  OF  YORK. 


No. 

ARCHBISHOPS. 

CooMcrmUd. 

Died 

or  Translated. 

Contemporaneous  Kinjm. 

51 

1453 

1464 

52 

George  Neville  

1465 

1476 

Edward  IV. 

5.1 

lawrence  Hoot  he  

1476 

1480 

Edward  IV. 

54 

Thomas  Scot  de  Bother- 

ham  

1480 

1500 

Edward  IV.  A V. — Rirhd. 

III.— Henry  VII. 

HOUSE  OF 

TUDOR. 

55 

; Thomas  Savage  

1501 

1507 

Henry  VII. 

5# 

Christopher  Raynbrigge . . 

1508 

1514 

Henry  VII.  and  VIII. 

57 

Cardinal  Thomas  Wolsev 

1514 

1530 

Henry  VIII. 

58 

Edward  Lee  

1531 

1544 

Henry  VIII. 

50 

Robert  Holgate  

1544 

1553 

Henry  VIII.— Edw.VI.— 

Mary. 

00 

Nicholas  Heath 

1555 

1558 

Mary — Elizabeth. 

Prottitant  ArehbUkopi. 

61 

Thomas  Young  

1560 

1568 

Elizabeth. 

62 

Edmund  Grindnll  

1570 

1576 

Elizabeth. 

61 

Edwin  Sandvs 

1577 

1588 

Elizabeth. 

64 

John  Piers 

1588 

1504 

Elizabeth. 

05 

Matthew  Hutton  

1504 

1600 

Elizabeth — James  I. 

HOUSE  OF  STUART. 

66 

Tobias  Matthew 

1606 

1628 

James  I. — Charles  I. 

67 

George  Montaigne 

1628 

1028 

Charles  I. 

08 

Samuel  Harsnett  

1029 

1681 

Charles  T. 

60 

Richard  Neill  

1612 

1640 

Charles  I. 

70 

John  Williams  

1042 

1050 

Charles  I. 

Sec  vacant  10  yean. 

The  Commonwealth. 

71 

Accepted  Frewen  

1060 

1664 

Charles  II . 

72 

Richard  Sterne  

1664 

1683 

Charles  II. 

73 

John  Dolbcn  

1683 

1688 

Charles  II. — James  II. 

74 

Thomas  Ijtrnplugh  .... 

1688 

1691 

William  III. 

75 

John  Sharp 

1601 

1713 

William  HI. — Anne. 

HOUSE  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

76 

Sir  William  Dawes 

1714 

1724 

George  I. 

77 

Lancelot  Blackburn  . . . . 

1724 

1743 

George  I.  and  II. 

78 

Thomas  Herring  

1743 

1747 

George  II. 

79 

Matthew  Hutton 

1747 

1757 

George  11. 

80 

John  Gilbert  

1757 

1781 

George  11.  and  III. 

81 

Robert  Hay  Drummond . , 

1701 

1778 

George  III. 

82 

1777 

1807 

83 

Edward  V.  V.  Harcourt. . 

1808 

1847 

Georgs  III.  <fc  IV.— Wm. 

84 

Thomas  Musgraye 

1847 

IV. — Victoria. 

Victoria. 
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A list  of  the  Dton*  of  York,  with  the  year  of  their  respective  creation : — 


No. 

DEAN9. 

Appointed. 

i 

Hugo 

Temp.  Will.  II. 

2 

William  de  St.  Barbara  

Temp.  K.  Step. 

1 

Robert  tie  Gant 

1144 

ft 

Hubert  Walter 

1188 

0 

Henry  Marshall  

1189 

t 

Simon  de  Apulia  

1191 

8 

Hamo 

1214 

0 

Roger  de  hernia  

12— 

10 

Geoflrv  de  Norwych 

1235 

11 

Fulk  Bassett 

1240 

12 

William  

1244 

13 

Walter  de  Kvrkham 

124- 

It 

Sewal  do  Bovil 

125- 

15 

Godfrey  de  Ludham  (or  Kcyn- 

ton) 

1256 

10 

Roger  de  H olderness  ........ 

1258 

17 

William  de  Langneton 

120- 

18 

Robert  do  Scardeburgh  

1279 

II) 

Henrv  de  Newark 

1200 

20 

William  de  Hamel  ton*  

1298 

21 

Reginald  de  Goto,  Cardinalis  . . 

1309 

22 

William  de  Pvkering  

1310 

23 

Robert  do  Pvkerings,  P.GX.  . . 

1812 

24 

William  de  Colby 

1332 

25 

William  de  la  Zonch  

1333 

20 

Philip  de  Weston 

1347 

27 

Tailerand  Bp.  of  Albanen  .... 

135- 

28 

John  Anglicus,  Cardinalis  .... 

1966 

20 

Adam  Easton,  Cardinalis  .... 

1381 

30 

Edmd.  de  Strafford,  L.L.D.  . . 

1385 

31 

Roger  Walden  

139- 

32 

Richard  Clifford,  Bac.  Leg 

1398 

33 

Thomas  Langley  f 

1401 

34 

John  Prophete 

1407 

35 

Thomas  Polton 

1110 

36 

William  fire}-.  L.I..I) 

1421 

37 

Robert  Gilbert,  S.T.P 

1420 

38 

William  Feller,  Dee.  Dr 

1437 

39 

Richard  Andrews,  L.L.D 

1454 

40 

Robert  Botbe,  L.L.D 

1477 

41 

Christopher  Urswyk,  Doe.  l)r. . 

1488 

42 

William  Sheffield,  Dec.  Dr. . . . 

1494 

43 

Geoffrey  Blythe,  S.T.B 

149(1 

44 

Christ.  Baynbrigge,  L.L.D 

1503 

45 

James  Harrington  

1507 

Died  or  Removed. 


Bishop  of  Durham  1 142 


Died  11»0 

Bishop  of  Salisbury 1189 

Bishop  of  Exeter 1191 

Bishop  of  Exeter 1214 


Bishop  of  London 1244 


Archbishop  of  York  ......  1250 

Archbishop  ofY'ork 1258 


Died  1279 

Died  1290 

Archbishop  1290 

Died  1314 

Died  1310 

Died  1312 


Archbishop  1340 


Died  . . . 
Deprived 
Deprived 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1398 


Bishop  of  Worcester  ....  1401 

Bishop  of  Durham  14015 

Died  


Bishop  of  Iomlon  1426 

Bishop  of  London  1437 

Died  

Resigned  1477 

Died  • 

Resigned  . 1494 

Died  

Bishop  of  Iichfleld 150*1 

( Bishop  of  Durham  ....  1507 
| Archbishop  of  York  ....  1508 
Died  ....1512 


* J-n.  lO.  1905,  32nd  Edw.  I.,  tbit  William  de  flunrlton  bad  the  great  seal  delivered  to  him  aa  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England.— Torre,  p.  35ft. 

f Id  the  year  1405  he  »u  constituted  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.— Drake,  p.  544. 
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No. 

. 

DEANS. 

Appointed. 

Died  or  Removed. 

46 

1512 

..1519 

1 Archbishop  of  York  .. 

..1514 

47 

1514 

1H  

. .1516 

4-S 

1516 

. .1560 

40 

15D0 

. . 1544 

50 

1544 

..1567 

51 

Matthew  Hutton  

1567 

1 Bishop  of  Durham  . . 

. . 1580 

1 Arch  bishop  of  York  . . 

..1594 

52 

John  Thornburgh,  S.T.P 

1580 

Bishop  of  Worcester  . . 

..1017 

5;t 

George  Murium,  S.T.P 

1617 

Died  

.1624 

54 

1621 

Died  

. .1044 

55 

1660 

. . I66:t 

50 

William  Suncroft 

1663 

j Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  Loudon  1664 

57 

Robert  Hitch,  S.T.P 

1064 

Died  

..1676 

58 

1676 

. . 1697 

59 

Thomas  Chile,  S.T.P 

1697 

Died  

..1702 

60 

1702 

. . 1728 

61 

Richard  Osbaldeston,  S.T.P.  . . 

1728 

Carlisle 

..1747 

«2 

1747 

. . 1802 

6:? 

1802 

. . 1822 

64 

i W.  Oockbnm 

1822 

ANNALS  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS.— Gent,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Heylin,  tells  us  that  King  Lucius  made  this  ancient  Sco  “a  metropolitan,"  that 
its  first  Bishop  was  Sampson,  and  its  last  British  Bishop  Tadiacus.  “ Two 
others,”  he  continues,  “are  mentioned,  as  Taurinu*  and  Pyraitnus ; the  last 
of  whom  is  said  to  have  been  chaplain  to  the  renowned  King  Arthur.”*  In 
his  preface  to  his  History  of  York,  the  same  authority  tells  us  that  the  name 
of  another  British  Bishop  of  York  was  Exuperius,  if,  as  he  says,  we  may 
credit  a late  account,  in  1 7211,  “ That  a man  at  Stanton,  in  Northamptonshire, 
threw  up  with  his  plough  a large  piece  of  plate,  weighing  seven  pounds, 
four  square,  with  a large  cup  in  the  middle  of  it,  having  the  following  very 
ancient  inscription,  Exupeiucs  Episcopus  Ecclesia:  Ebojiense  dedit."  Gent 
docs  not  give  us  the  name  of  his  author,  nor  can  we  find  nny  place  named 
Stanton  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  Eborius  is  the  first  Bishop  of  York 
of  whom  we  have  what  would  appear  to  be  authentic  information.  According 
to  some  writers  that  prelate  attended  the  Council  of  Arles,  in  a.d.  3H  ; but 
as  we  have  seen  at  page  00,  the  authenticity  of  this  statement  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  Of  Eborius,  the  Centurists  of  Madgeburg  give  this  testimony, 
that  he  was  a man,  considering  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  many  ways  learned, 
and  most  modest  in  his  conversation ; that  ho  wrote  among  other  things, 
one  book  to  his  own  countrymen,  touching  this  Council  of  Arles,  and  several 

* Gent's  Hist  York,  pp.  6*.  69. 
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dinals,  12  Lord  Chancellors,  2 Lord  Treasurers,  and  3 or  1 Lord  Presidents 
of  the  great  Council  of  the  North. 

In  fl(H  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  sent  Paulinus,  with  Melitins,  Justus, 
and  others,  to  assist  Augustine  (who  had  been  some  time  in  England) 
in  preaching  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  the  Saxons.  Alban  Butler  tolls 
ub  that  Gregory  also  sent  “sacred  vessels,  altar  cloths,  and  other  orna- 
ments for  churches,  vestments  for  priests,  relics  of  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs, 
and  many  books,  decreeing  by  letters,  that  when  the  northern  countries 
should  receive  the  faith,  York  should  be  appointed  a Metropolitical  See,  in 
like  manner  with  Canterbury.”  After  labouring  for  some  time  in  Kent  with 
great  zeal  and  piety,  Paulinus  was  consecrated  Bishop  by  St  Justus,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  on  the  25th  of  July,  025.  Edwin,  the  powerful  King 
of  Northumberland,  demanded  the  Princess  Ethelburgha,  or  Etbelburge,  of 
Kent,  but  was  answered  by  her  brother  King  Eadbald,  or  Ethelbald,  “ that 
a Christian  maid  could  not  lawfully  marry  an  Idolater,  lest  the  faith  and  its 
mysteries  should  be  profaned  by  the  company  of  one  who  was  a stranger  to 
the  worship  of  the  true  God."  Whereupon  Edwin  promised  entire  liberty 
and  protection  with  regard  to  her  religion,  and  expressed  his  own  favourable 
disposition  to  the  same. 

The  Princess  proceeded  to  the  north,  accompanied  by  her  confessor,  Paul- 


. - concerning  tl*  or 

» si* *""«***  h-*, 

«*»  tin,  bv  V 

Deacon,  James. 


appoint  him 


* Wb  tiie  p 
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and  others,  though  it  is  now  only  a small  village,  with  a bridge,  called  fat- 
terick  Bridge.  * 

After  preaching  and  baptising  for  some  time  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Northumbria,  our  zealous  Bishop  crossed  the  Humber,  and  preached  the 
faith  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lindsey,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  baptised 
Blecca,  the  Saxon  Prince  or  Governor  of  Lincoln.  At  Lincoln  he  built  a 
church  of  stone,  in  which,  after  the  death  of  St.  Justus,  he  consecrated  St. 
Honorius  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Pope  Ilonorius  sent  a pallium  * to  St. 
Paulinus,  as  the  northern  metropolitan  in  Britain  ; and  in  his  letter  of  con- 
gratulation with  King  Edwin  upon  his  conversion,  he  decreed  ns  follows : — 
“ As  to  what  you  desire  concerning  the  ordination  of  your  Bishops,  we  wil- 
lingly agree  to  it;  aud  we  send  palliums  to  your  metropolitans,  Honorius  and 
Paulinus,  that  whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  called  either  of  them,  the  other 
may  ordaiu  a successor  for  him  by  virtue  of  this  letter.”!  St.  Paulinus, 
assisted  by  his  Deacon,  James,  baptised  a great  multitude  in  the  Trent,  near 
Tiouulfingacaester,  which  Camden  and  Smith  take  to  have  been  Southwell,  in 
Nottinghamshire.  The  East-Angles  also  received  the  faith  by  the  zeal  of 
St.  Paulinus  aud  King  Edwin.  This  good  King  being  slain  in  battle  in  C33, 
with  his  son  Osfrid,  St.  Paulinus  conducted  the  Queen  Ethelburgha  into 
Kent  by  sea,  and  at  Liming  she  founded  a nunnery,  and  took  the  veil. 
Paulinus  not  being  permitted  to  quit  his  royal  charge,  or  return  to  York,  and 
the  See  of  Rhofi,  now  Rochester,  being  then  vacant,  King  Eadbald  entreated 
Archbishop  Honorius  to  appoint  him  (Paulinus)  Bishop  thereof.  James, 
whom  our  Bishop  left  behind,  took  care  of  the  distressed  church  of  York,  and 

• The  Pull,  Pallia , or  rallium,  which  the  Pope  sends  to  Archbishojis,  is  an  ornament 
worn  upon  their  shoulders,  with  a label  hanging  down  the  breast  and  back.  It  is  made 
of  white  lamb's  wool,  and  spotted  with  purple  crosses,  "and  is  worn,"  says  the  Rev.  Allan 
Butler,  "as  a token  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  metropolitans  over  the  churches  of 
their  whole  province.  It  is  regarded,"  continues  the  same  authority,  “as  an  emblem  of 
humility,  eharity,  and  innocence,  and  serves  to  put  the  prelate  in  mind  that  ho  is  bound 
to  seek  out  and  carry  home  on  his  shoulders  the  strayed  sheep,  in  imitation  of  Christ, 
the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  Prince  of  Pastors."  Cardinal  Bona  says  the  white  lambs 
are  blessed  on  the  festival  of  St.  Agnes  in  her  Convent  at  Romo,  and  from  that  time  kept 
in  some  nunnery  till  they  are  shorn ; and  of  the  wool  are  the  palliums  made,  which  are 
laid  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  the  whole  night  of  tho  vigil  before  the  feast  of  that 
Apoatle.  Archbisho|is  only  wear  them  in  the  church  during  the  divine  office.  Spelman, 
in  hi*  Glossary,  Thoiuassin,  Ac.,  show  that  a pallium  was  a mantle  worn  by  the  Roman 
Emperors,  and  that  the  first  Christian  Emperors  gave  this  imperial  ornament  to  eminent 
Bishop,,  to  wear  os  on  emblem  of  the  royalty  of  the  Christian  priesthood.  It  was  after- 
ward* appropriated  to  Archbishop*  to  show  their  dignity,  and  to  command  greater  respect, 
a*  God  proscribed  several  ornameots  to  be  worn  by  the  Jewish  high  priest. 

♦ Bede.  I,  8,  c.  17. 
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baptised  many  living  near  Catterick-on-tlie-Swale,  at  a village  which  after- 
wards took  his  name,  says  Bede,  where  he  died  at  a very  advanced  age. 

St.  Paulinus  died  at  Rochester  (where  he  was  buried)  on  the  10th  of 
October,  044,  having  occupied  the  Archiepiscopal  throne  of  York,  from  025 
to  038,  and  been  Bishop  of  Rochester  eleven  years.*  After  the  death  of 
King  Edwin,  the  Northumbrians  relapsed  into  idolatry;  but,  as  we  have  seen 
at  page  87,  St.  Oswald  obtained  St  Aidan,  an  Irish  monk  of  Hij,  for  Bishop, 
and  by  him  the  faith  was  planted  again  in  that  kingdom.  The  See  of  York 
was  vneant  for  about  31  years,  during  17  years  of  which  St.  Aidan  governed 
all  the  churches  of  Northumbria.  He  arrived  in  the  kingdom  in  035,  and 
received  the  Isle  of  Eindisfarne,  where  he  lixed  the  episcopal  chair,  and 
erected  a monastery.  From  this  institution  all  the  churches  of  Bcrnicia,  or 
the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  North  umbers,  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  had  tbeir  beginning  ; as  had  some  also  of  those  of  the  Deira, 
who  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  the  same  kingdom,  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Humber.  St.  Aidan  died  in  051.  Finnn  and  Colman,  his  countrymen, 
succeeded  him,  and  hail  all  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  for  their  diocese. 

St.  Ceadda,  or  Chad,  was  the  second  Archbishop  of  York.  He  was  brother 
to  SL  Cedd,  Bishop  of  London,  or  of  the  East  Saxons,  and  was  educated  in 
the  monastery  of  Lindisfame,  under  St.  Aidan.  For  his  greater  improvement 
in  sacred  letters  he  passed  into  Ireland,  and  spent  a considerable  time  in  the 
company  of  St.  Egbert,  till  he  was  railed  back  by  his  brother  St  Cedd,  to 
assist  him  in  settling  the  monastery  of  Lastiugham,  which  he  hail  founded  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Deira,  that  is,  the  IVolds  of  Yorkshire;  and  when  St. 
Cedd  was  made  Bishop  of  the  Enst  Saxons,  St  Chad  succeeded  him  as  Abbot 
of  Lastiugham.  Alfred,  or  Alcfrid,  King  of  Deirn,  or  the  southern  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Nortliuinbers,  sent  St  Wilfrid  into  France,  that  he 
might  be  consecrated  to  the  Bishopric  of  his  kingdom,  or  of  York;  but  he 
stayed  so  long  abroad,  that  Oswy,  the  father  of  Alfred,  and  King  of  Ber- 
nicia,  nominated  St.  Chad  to  that  dignity,  and  ho  was  ordained  by  Wini, 


• King  Edwin,  and  his  Qneen  Etholbnrgc,  as  well  as  Paulinus,  have  been  canonized 
by  the  church,  and  are  consequently  styled  Saintt.  St.  Edwin  is  honoured  with  the 
title  of  Martyr  in  the  Marlyrology  of  Floras,  and  in  all  our  English  calendar!.  Speed, 
in  his  catalogue,  mentions  an  old  church  in  London,  and  another  at  Breve,  in  Somer- 
setshire, of  both  which  St.  Edwin  was  the  titular  patron.  William  of  Malmsbnry  and 
Alford  has  inserted,  ail.  ann.  (184,  the  letter  of  Pope  Honorius  to  this  sainted  King, 
which  is  also  extant  together  with  his  letter  to  Honorius,  Archbishop,  of  Canterbury,  in 
Bedu,  and  Cone.,  t.  vi.  For  further  particulars  respecting  SS.  Paulinus  and  Edwin,  sec 
poge  84  of  this  history.  The  relics  of  St.  Ethelburge  were  honoured  with  those  of  St. 
Edburg  at  liming  Monastery.  Lei.  Collect.,  t.  i. 
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Bishop  of  Winchester,  assisted  by  two  British  prelates,  in  060.  Bede  as- 
sures us  that  he  zealously  devoted  himself  to  all  the  laborious  functions  of 
his  charge,  visiting  his  diocese  on  foot,  preaching  the  gospel,  and  seeking 
out  the  poorest  and  most  abandoned  persons  to  instruct  and  comfort  in  the 
meanest  cottages,  and  in  the  fields.  Joruman,  the  fourth  Bishop  of  the 
Mercians,  dying,  St.  Chad  was  called  upon  to  take  upon  him  the  charge  of 
that  most  extensive  diocese.  He  fixed  the  See  of  Mercia  at  Lichfield,  so 
called  from  a great  number  of  martyrs  slain  and  buried  there  under  Maxi- 
mianus  Herculeus ; the  name  signifying  the  Field  of  Carcases ; and  hence 
this  city  bears  for  its  arms  a landscape,  covered  with  the  bodies  of  martyrs. 
St  Chad  governed  his  diocese  of  Lichfield  for  two  years  and  a half,  and  died 
in  the  great  pestilence,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  078. 

St.  Wilfrid,  the  next  prelate,  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland 
towards  the  year  684.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  sent  to  the  monastery  of 
Lindisfarne,  that  he  might  be  trained  up  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  sciences. 
A desire  of  greater  improvement  than  he  could  attain  at  this  house  caused 
him  to  travel  through  France  and  Italy,  visiting  the  most  famous  monasteries 
in  bis  way,  the  better  to  instruct  himself  in  the  rules  of  Christian  perfection. 
At  Rome  he  contracted  a friendship  with  Boniface,  the  Archdeacon,  who 
was  a very  pious  and  a very  learned  man  ; as  well  as  secretary  to  St.  Martin, 
the  then  reigning  Pontiff.  The  Archdeacon  took  much  delight  in  instructing 
young  Wilfrid,  and  at  length  he  presented  him  to  the  Pope.  On  his  return 
from  Rome  he  stayed  three  years  at  Lyons,  and  received  the  ecclesiastical 
tonsure  from  the  Archbishop,  St  Delphinius,  who  desired  to  mako  him  his 
heir ; but  the  good  prelate  was  put  to  death  at  Challons-upon-the-Saone  by 
the  order  of  Ebroin,  in  658.  Alehfrid,  the  King  of  Deira,  being  informed 
that  Wilfrid,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  tour,  had  been  instructed  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Roman  Church,  sent  for  him,  and  finding  him  well  versed 
in  the  several  customs  of  that  church,  he  conjured  him  to  continue  with  him, 
to  instruct  him  and  his  people  in  ecclesiastical  discipline.  This  Wilfrid  con- 
sented to,  and  the  Prince  entered  into  an  intimate  friendship  with  him,  and 
gave  him  land  at  Ripon  to  found  a monastery  upon,  which  tho  Saint  after- 
wards governed.  At  the  request  of  Alehfrid,  ho  was  ordained  priest  by 
Agilberct,  Bishop  of  the  WTest  Saxons,  in  663,  in  the  monastery  of  Ripon. 
This  Bishop  having  stated  that  a person  of  such  merit  as  Wilfrid  ought  to  be 
promoted  to  a bishopric,  and  Alehfrid  being  anxious  that  Wilfrid  should  be 
placed  in  the  episcopal  See  of  York,  sent  him  some  time  after  to  France  to 
be  consecrated  at  tho  hands  of  Agilberct,  who  returned  to  France,  which  was 
his  native  country,  and  where  the  bishopric  of  Paris  was  given  him.  Wilfrid 
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At  the  same  time  lie  put  St.  Wilfrid  in  possession  of  the  See  of  York  in  CM. 
Being  a man  of  most  persuasive  oratory  and  strict  virtue,  he  promoted  every 
where  religion  and  piety  with  incredible  success.  The  monastic  state  was  a 
principal  object  of  his  care,  and  this  he  settled  among  the  midland  and 
northern  English,  as  St.  Augustine  had  established  it  in  Kent.  But  Wilfrids 
day  of  trial  and  persecution  is  at  hand ; court  envy,  jealousy,  and  resent- 
ment are  the  secret  springs  which  are  abont  to  put  in  motion  the  engines  that 
were  employed  against  him,  through  the  simplicity  or  ignorance  of  many,  the 
malice  of  some,  and  the  complaisance  and  condescension  of  others.  Being  the 
best  skilled  in  sacred  learning,  and  in  the  canons  of  the  church  in  all  Britain, 
us  St.  Tlieodurus,  on  his  death-bed,  acknowledged  him  to  be,  he  was  too  great 
a disciplinarian  for  some  at  court.  King  Egfrid  and  his  Queen  Erracnburga 
took  a dislike  to  him  ; and  the  latter  employed  every  base  means  to  ruin  him 
in  the  opinion  of  her  husband.  In  order  to  undermine  him,  a project  was 
set  on  foot  for  dividing  his  bishopric,  after  the  good  prelate  had  spent  ten 
years  in  settling  Christianity  in  it.  Theodoras,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
buiy,  and  Metropolitan  of  all  England,  was  gained  by  specious  pretences,  and 
he  parcelled  this  great  diocese  into  three  portions,  and  consecrated  t0 
the  See  of  York,  for  the  Deira,  in  07 H ; Eata  to  that  of  Lindisfarnc,  for  Ber- 
nieia ; and  Eadhed  to  the  church  of  Lindiswaras,  a great  part  of  Lincoln- 
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baptised  many  thousands,  with  several  lords  of  the  country.  Wilfred  is 
honoured  to  this  day  as  the  Apostle  of  that,  country. 

Next  summer  Wilfrid  leaving  his  new  converts  under  the  direction  of  proper 
pastors,  he  travelled  through  Austrasia,  where  King  Dagoliert  II.  entreated 
him  to  fill  the  bishopric  of  Strasburg,  which  happened  then  to  be  vacant. 
This  honour  he  refused,  and  he  arrived  in  Home  late  in  the  year  070,  as  the 
Pope  was  preparing  to  hold  a great  Council  against  the  Mouothelites.  In  the 
meantime,  to  discuss  this  cause  of  St.  Wilfrid's,  the  Pope  assembled  a Synod 
in  October,  1170,  in  the  Laterun  Basilica,  or  Church  of  Our  Saviour,  con- 
sisting of  above  fifty  Bishops  ami  Priests,  chiefly  of  the  Suburbicarian 
Churches.  The  causes  of  the  dissension  in  the  British  Church  having  been 
weighed,  it  was  decreed  that  there  should  be  in  it  one  Archbishop  honoured 
with  the  pall,  who  should  canonically  ordain  the  Bishops  of  the  other  Sees ; 
but  that  uone  of  the  Bishops  should  presume  to  meddle  with  the  rights  of 
any  other  prelate,  but  all  should  study  to  instruct  and  convert  the  people. 
After  this  St  Wilfrid  was  admitted  to  the  Council,  and  having  presented  his 
petition  in  person,  it  was  definitely  decreed  that  ho  should  be  restored  to  his 
bishopric.  St.  Wilfrid  stayed  about  four  months  at  Home,  and  assisted  at 
the  great  I.  ate  ran  Council  of  125  Bishops,  in  which  he,  with  the  rest,  con- 
demned the  Monothclito  heresy. 

When  he  arrived  in  England,  and  showed  to  the  King  the  sealed  decrees 
of  the  Pope,  that  Prince  declared  that  they  had  been  obtained  by  bribery,  and 
commanded  a certain  steward  of  the  church  for  secular  affairs  to  commit 
Wilfrid  to  prison,  where  he  was  detained  for  nine  months.  On  being  released 
from  prison,  he  repaired  to  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons,  which  had  not 
yet  received  the  light  of  faith,  and  there  by  his  preaching  converted  the  whole 
nation.  King  Egfrid  was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Piets  in  685  ; St.  Wilfrid 
was  called  bock  to  Northumberland  towards  the  end  of  the  year  086 ; ami 
the  monasteries  of  Hexham  and  Ripou,  and  the  episcopal  See  of  York,  were 
restored  to  him;  Bosa  of  York,  and  St.  John  of  Beverley,  at  Hexham,  re- 
linquishing their  Sees  to  him.  Theodoras  had  first  parcelled  the  bishopric 
of  York  into  three,  and  afterwards  into  five  bishopries ; and  St.  Wilfrid,  after 
his  restoration,  reduced  Hexham  and  Hipon  to  their  original  condition  of 
mere  monasteries.  But  a new  storm  arose  against  him.  King  Alcfrid,  the 
successor  of  Egfrid.  would  have  a new  bishopric  erected  at  Ripon.  St.  Wil- 
frid opposed  the  project,  and  was  obliged  once  more  to  fly,  in  6111,  five  years 
after  he  had  been  restored.  He  retired  to  Ethelred,  King  of  tile  Mercians, 
who  received  him  most  graciously,  and  entreated  him  to  take  upon  himself 
the  See  of  Lichfield,  which  was  then  vacant.  Our  Saint  founded,  many 
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to  the  Kings  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland  in  favour  of  the  persec  uted 
Bishop,  charging  Archbishop  Brithwald  to  call  a Synod,  which  should  do 
him  justice ; and  in  default  of  which,  he  ordered  the  parties  to  mak<  their 
personal  appearance  at  Home.  St.  W ilfrid  returned  to  England,  and  took 
possession  of  the  diocese  of  Hexham,  but  chiefly  resided  in  his  monastery  o 
Itipou,  leaving  York  to  St  John  of  Beverley.  He  govorned  the  monasteries 
in  Mercia,  of  which  he  had  been  tlie  founder,  and  which  were  afterwards  de- 
stroyed by  the  Danes.  He  died  at  one  of  these  at  Undalum,  now  called 
Oundle,  iti  Northamptonshire,  on  the  34th  of  April,  709,  and  his  body  **• 
buried  in  his  church  of  St  Peter  at  Ripou.  That  monastery  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  wars,  the  greater  part  of  his  remains  was  translated  to  k an- 
terburv.  St  Wilfrid's  modesty  is  remarkable  iu  never  soliciting  the  metro- 
political  jurisdiction,  which  St.  Gregory  had  ordained  should  be  settled  at 
York,  and  which  had  been  granted  to  St  Paulinus.  It  had  foiled  in  the 
Bishops  who  resided  at  Lindisfame;  but  was  recovered,  in  784,  by  Egbert, 
brother  to  Eadbright  or  Eadbert,  King  of  Northumbria, 

Kota,  who  was,  according  to  Bede,  a man  of  great  sanctity  and  humility, 
occupied  the  See  of  York  from  078  to  085,  and  from  698  to  liis  death,  which 
occurred  in  705.  He  was  the  first  prelate  buried  iu  tire  Cathedral  of  ^ork. 

Si.  John  of  Beverley. — This  illustrious  prelate  was  bom  of  a noble  Saxon 
hunt l v,  at  Hamhatn  on  the  Wolds,  near  Driffield,  in  or  about  the  year 
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liis  companion  Adrian,  on  the  shores  of  England,  was  a most  auspicious 
event.  Both  these  men  were  eminently  qualified  for  tutors,  from  their 
thorough  knowledge  of  sacred  and  profane  literature,  as  well  as  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages.  Theodore’s  visit  to  the  Northumbrian  court  of  Egfrid, 
which  occasioned  the  division  of  the  former  extensive  diocese  of  York,  pro- 
bably led  to  John's  proceeding  to  Kent  The  spirit  of  emulation  excited 
among  the  Saxon  youth,  had  drawn  a crowd  of  pupils  to  the  school  of  Can- 
terbury, and  John  was  distinguished  as  ono  of  Theodore’s  most  emineut 
pupils.”  St.  John  afterwards  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  entered  the 
monastery  of  men,  under  St  Hilda,  at  Streanesbalcb,  now  Whitby,  where 
he  exercised  himself  in  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  practice  of 
other  works  of  religious  piety.  During  the  absence  of  St  Wilfrid,  and  the 
convulsions  which  agitated  the  episcopal  church  of  Northumbria,  John  suc- 
ceeded Eata,  as  Bishop  of  Hagulstad,  now  Hexham  ; and  there  his  splendid 
talents  bad  full  scope  for  their  exercise.  Bede,  the  venerable  historian  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  the  pupil  and  biographer  of  this  prelate,  and  from 
whom  he  (Bede)  received  the  holy  orders  of  deacon  and  priest,  gives  ample 
testimony  of  his  sanctity,  learning,  and  zeal.  As  an  instructor  of  youth  he 
was  far  famed,  and  many  of  his  pupils  afterwards  attained  to  great  eminence. 
As  he  advanced  in  life  he  dedicated  himself  more  exclusively  to  his  clerical 
duties,  and  travelling  about  as  a missionary,  instructed  the  rude  and  ignorant 
multitude  in  the  duties  and  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The  state  of  the  church 
was  at  that  time  widely  different  from  what  it  is  now.  There  was  then  no 
division  into  parishes,  no  resident  ministry.  The  clergy  of  each  diocese 
resided  with  his  Bishop,  in  what  was  called  the  episcopal  monastery  ad- 
joining the  Cathedral,  and  were  sent  out  by  him  to  the  different  churches  of 
his  diocese,  as  he  had  opportunity,  and  as  the  necessities  of  the  people  re- 
quired. In  this  toilsome  but  useful  occupation,  John  laboured  with  distin- 
guished zeal  and  diligence,  as  well  as  eminent  successs.  At  a subsequent 
period  he  betook  himself  to  a life  of  solitude,  and  lived  for  some  time  as  a 
hermit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hexham.  At  the  death  of  Bosa,  Archbishop 
of  York,  John  was  selected  by  the  Synod  to  supply  his  place,  and  ho  was 
solemnly  installed  by  his  friend  and  former  tutor  St.  Theodore,  in  087.  He 
now  held  the  Archiepiacopal  See  of  York,  and  the  Bishopric  of  Hexham,  and 
this  distinguished  position  speaks  loudly  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  virtues 
were  held.  Ho  employed  his  time  in  personally  visiting  the  churches,  and 
with  most  laudable  and  indefatigable  attention,  he  conciliated  the  affections 
of  his  pagan  opposers,  and  brought  many  of  them  into  the  fold  of  Christianity. 
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The  zeal  of  our  good  prelate  now  expanded  itself,  and  Christianity  began 
to  assume  a more  flourishing  appearance  in  the  north,  under  his  benign 
auspices.  He  extended  his  visitations  to  every  part  and  corner  of  the  pro- 
vince,  and  superintended  the  building  and  reparation  of  churches,  and  the 
foundation  of  monasteries.  In  one  of  his  visitations  be  came  to  a spot  uo» 
called  Beverley,  and  finding  it  suitable  for  the  holy  offices  of  prayer  and 
meditation,  he  resolved  to  erect  there  a religious  establishment.  He  accor- 
dingly erected  a monastery  at  Beverley  for  black  monks,  and  an  oratory  for 
nuns.  In  7 18,  being  much  worn  out  with  age  aud  fatigues,  St.  John  re- 
sigued  his  Bishopric  to  his  chaplain  Wilfrid  the  younger,  and  having  conse- 
crated him  Bishop  of  York,  he  retired  to  Beverley,  where  he  spent  the 
remaining  four  years  of  his  life  in  the  punctual  performance  of  all  monastic 
duties,  and  where  he  died,  on  the  7th  of  May,  731,  full  of  years,  and  with 
liis  memory  overshadowed  by  the  benedictions  of  mankind.  His  body  was 
buried  in  the  porch  (porticus)  of  the  church  of  Beverley.  His  relics  were 
translated  into  the  church,  by  Alfric,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1037  ; and  a 
feast  in  honour  of  his  translation  was  kept  at  York  on  the  35th  of  October. 
On  the  13th  of  September,  1004,  the  sexton,  in  digging  a grave  in  the 
church  of  Beverley,  discovered  a vault  of  freestone,  in  which  was  a box  o 
lead  yielding  a sweet  smell,  with  inscriptions  by  which  it  appeared  that  these 
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four  books  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  relics  of  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
written  by  an  eye  witness.* 

Wilfrid  II.  governed  this  diocese  fifteen  years,  “ and  was  a great  lover  of 
the  beauty  of  God’s  house."  This  prelate  began  the  contention  for  prece- 
dency between  York  and  Canterbury,  which  for  many  subsequent  years 
continued  to  disturb  the  church.  He  died  or  was  translated  in  731. 

Egbert,  731. — He  was  brother  to  Eadbcrt,  King  of  Northumbria,  and 
the  tutor  and  friend  of  Aleuin,  a learned  monk  of  York,  and  author  of  several 
works,  including  a poem  on  the  saints  of  the  diocese.  Egbert,  according  to 
Bede,  was  still  more  eminent  for  his  superiority  in  knowledge  than  for  his 
high  birth.  As  has  been  already  observed,  the  metropolitical  jurisdiction  of 
the  See  of  York  was  recovered  by  this  prelate  in  734.  He  died  on  the  13th 
of  November,  700,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  porch  of  the  Cathedral, 
near  his  brother  King  Eadbcrt. 

Albert,  Elbert,  or  Adelbert,  the  next  Archbishop,  was  a native  of  York,  and 
was  consecrated  in  707.  Archbishops  Egbert  and  Albert  taught  a great 
school  in  the  city  of  York,  till  they  were  successively  placed  in  the  Archie- 
piacopal  chair.  When  Albert  succeeded  Egbert  in  that  dignity,  he  committed 
to  Aleuin  the  care  of  the  school,  and  of  the  great  library  belonging  to  the 
Cathedral.  Albert  died  or  was  translated  in  781,  and  was  buried  at  Chester. 

Eanbald,  his  nephew,  was  his  successor.  He  sent  Aleuin  to  Borne  to 
bring  over  his  pall,  in  780.  Eanbald  died  in  79(5,  and  was  buried  at  York. 

The  next  Archbishop  was  Eanbald  II.,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Wulsius, 
who  died  in  832.  Wimund,  or  Wimundus,  his  successor,  died  in  834. 

Wilfere,  WUferns,  or  Wulfer,  854. — In  the  year  873  this  prelate  was  ex- 
pelled his  diocese,  together  with  King  Egbert,  by  a tumult  of  the  North  um- 
bers, and  they  were  forced  to  fly  to  Burrhed,  King  of  Mercia,  by  whom  they 
were  kindly  entertained.  Egbert  dying  the  following  year,  his  successor 
recalled  Wilfere  to  his  See,  and  he  died  in  the  year  895.  During  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  the  Danes  so  horribly  wasted  his  province  with  fire  and 
sword,  that  for  many  years  together  the  Archbishop  reaped  little  benefit  from 
it ; and  the  successors  of  Wilfere  not  having  any  means  with  which  to  sustain 
themselves,  obtained  the  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  which 
for  a long  time  they  held  in  commendnm.  The  next  two  Archbishops  of 
York  were  Ethelhald,  895  ; and  Redirardus,  921. 

Wulstan,  941. — This  prelate  espoused  the  cause  of  Anlaft',  the  Danish 
King  of  Northumbria,  against  Edrnd,  the  King  of  England,  He  wns  com- 
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barefoot  in  his  parochial  visitations.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  December, 
1060,  and  was  buried  at  Peterborough. 

Aldred,  the  last  Archbishop  of  tho  Saxon  race,  was  translated  front  Wor- 
cester in  1000.  This  prelate  crowned  the  Conqueror  in  1060.  He  died  on 
the  11th  of  September,  1060,  and  was  buried  at  York. 

Thonuu,  the  first  Norman  prelate,  a Canon  of  Bayeaux,  in  Normandy,  and 
chaplain  and  treasurer  to  William  the  Conqueror,  was  appointed  to  tliis  See 
in  1070.  This  prelate  found  the  affairs  of  tho  church  in  great  disorder,  in 
consequence  of  the  dreadful  havoc  which  the  Danes  hud  made  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Ho  founded  the  offices  of  Dean,  Treasurer,  and  Chanter, 
in  the  Cathedral ; and  he  divided  the  church  lands  into  Prebends,  and  gave 
a particular  portion  to  each  Canon ; for  before  his  time  the  Canons  lived 
upon  the  common  revenues  of  the  church  all  at  one  table.  Archbishop 
Thomas  died  at  Uipon  on  the  18th  of  November,  110<l,  and  was  buried  in 
his  own  Cathedral  at  York. 

UrrarJ,  his  successor,  was  translated  from  Hereford  in  the  same  year.  He, 
as  well  as  his  predecessor,  refused  obedience  to  Canterbury,  but  at  length 
submitted  by  command  of  the  Pope.  His  death  occurred  on  the  21st  of  May, 
1 108,  and  he  was  buried  at  York. 

Thomas  II.,  nephew  to  Thomas,  the  first  Norman  Archbishop,  was  Pro- 
vost of  Beverley.  He  was  Bishop  elect  of  London,  but  before  consecration 
was  removed  to  the  See  of  York.  He  was  consecrated  in  June,  1100,  died 
February  10th,  1114,  and  was  buried  at  York. 

Thurston,  a learned  and  excellent  prelate,  had  been  chaplain  to  King 
Henry  I.,  a Canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Provost  of  Beverley.  He  was  elected 
to  the  See  of  York  on  the  15th  of  August,  1114,  but  presuming  upon  his 
interest  at  court,  he  revived  the  old  dispute  between  tho  Metropolitan  Sees 
of  York  and  Canterbury ; and  owing  to  the  altercations  which  arose  out  of 
his  refusal  to  make  any  profession  of  canonical  obedience  to  tho  Sec  of  Can- 
terbury, he  was  not  consecrated  till  October,  1110.  He  received  the  pallium 
at  iiheims.  Archbishop  Thurstan  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  North,  and 
organised  the  troops  tliat  fought  the  famous  Battle  of  the  Standard.  (See 
page  123.)  After  having  occupied  his  See  for  twenty-one  years,  he  retired  to 
the  Cluniae  monosteiy  at  Pontefract,  to  prepare  himself  for  his  death,  which 
occurred  the  year  following  (1140),  on  tho  5th  of  February. 

St.  William,  the  next  prelate,  was  the  son  of  Earl  Herbert  and  Emma, 
sister  to  King  Stephen ; and  before  his  election  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Ca- 
thedral. Ho  was  consecrated  at  Winchester  in  September,  1144.  But 
Osbert,  the  Archdeacon,  a turbulent  man,  procured  Henry  Murdoch,  a Cis- 
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bishop  Wickwane.  This  shrine  was  portable,  so  that  the  Saiut’s  bones  could 
be  borne  in  procession.  This  removal  or  Translation  of  the  relies  was  per- 
formed with  much  ceremony,  King  Edward  I.,  Queen  Eleanor,  and  the  whole 
court,  with  eleven  Dishops,  being  present.  Largo  offerings  were  made  on 
this  occasion,  which  helped  greatly  to  swell  the  funds  for  building  the  Min- 
ster. Drake  says  that  a table,  containing  a list  of  thirty-six  miracles,  with 
a copy  of  the  above-mentioned  indulgence,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  vestry, 
but  no  longer  legible.!  The  shrine,  with  its  rich  plate  and  jewels,  was 
plundered  at  the  Reformation ; but  the  Saint’s  bones  were  deposited  in  a lx>x 
within  a coffin,  and  buried  in  the  nave  under  a large  spotted  marble  stone. 
Drake  had  the  curiosity  to  see  the  ground  opened,  and  found  them  with  their 
box  and  coffin  in  1732.  He  laid  them  again  in  the  same  place,  with  a mark. 
A chapel  was  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  old  Ouse  Bridge. 

Archbishop  Eager  succeeded  St  William  in  1154,  and  he  dial  at  Sherburn 
on  the  22nd  of  November,  1181,  and  was  buried  at  York.  After  his  death 
the  See  of  York  was  vacant  for  ten  years. 

Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Provost  of  Beverley,  and  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  was 
consecrated  August  18th,  1191.  He  was  the  second  illegitimate  son  of  King 
Henry  H.  and  his  renowned  mistress,  “ Fair  Rosamond,"  daughter  of  Walter, 
Lord  Clifford,  of  Clifford  Castle,  in  Herefordshire.  He  filled  the  high  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eugland  for  eight  years,  and  he  was1  High  Sheriff  of 
tlie  county  of  York  in  1195.  (See  page  129.)  Ho  is  highly  spoken  of  ns 
fulfilling  his  various  duties,  lay  and  clerical,  in  a judicious  and  disinterested 
manner;  but  crossing  the  King’s  purposes,  by  opposing  in  his  See  the  col- 
lection of  the  obnoxious  taxes  laid  on  land  by  that  monarch,  “ for  his  niece  s 
great  dowry,  and  his  own  martial  uses,”  he  was  obliged  to  vacate  his  See  in 
1207 ; and  after  undergoing  many  difficulties,  he  died  in  exile  at  Grosmont, 
in  Normandy,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1212. 

Walter  tie  Grey , the  next  Archbishop — a man  of  sound  judgment,  strict 
morality,  ami  great  experience — was  translated  from  Worcester  on  the  18tli 
of  November,  1215.  This  prelate  amassed  great  wealth,  and  expended  it  in 
a munificent  manner.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  the  Third's 
daughter,  Margaret,  to  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  in  this  city,  in  1251, 
he  entertained  the  two  monarchs  and  their  retinues.  (See  page  131.)  He 
built  the  present  north  transept  of  the  Minster,  expending  on  it  a vast  sum. 
He  also  purchased  the  manor  of  Thorpe,  or  St.  Andrew  Thorpe,  now  called 
Bishopthorpe,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  successors ; and  he  bought  a house 

• Drake's  Eboracura,  p.  419.  ♦ lliid. 
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of  York  was  made  by  the  Pope  Primate  of  England,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  Primate  of  All  England ; and  thus  was  settled  the  disputes  for 
precedence  which  had  previously  existed  between  the  two  Secs.  He  was 
made  a Cardinal  by  the  title  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  and  before  receiving  this 
archbishopric,  he  had  been  some  time  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Euglaud.  He  died  on  the  Oth  of  November,  1373,  and  was 
buried  at  York. 

Alexander  Xerile,  December  18th,  1371. — This  prelate,  who  was  a favorite 
of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  Richard  H.,  was  translated  to  St.  Andrews  in 
1388.  lie  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country,  and  ultimately  became  a parish 
priest  aud  schoolmaster  at  Louvain,  where  he  died  in  May,  1302. 

Thomas  Arundel,  second  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  Archdeaeon 
of  Taunton,  was  translated  from  Ely,  March  25th,  1389.  Being  I.ord 
Chancellor  as  well  as  Archbishop  of  York,  he  removed  the  Seals  and  all  the 
King’s  courts  from  London  to  York  for  six  months,  in  order  to  humble  the 
Londoners,  who  had  offended  tho  King,  After  he  had  filled  this  Sec  for  six 
years,  ho  was  removed  to  Canterbury  in  1390,  which  ia  the  first  instance  of 
a translation  from  York  to  that  Sec. 

Robert  Waldby,  a native  of  York  and  a friar  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Augustine  in  that  city,  was  the  next  Archbishop.  lie  was  a pious  and 
rloquent  man,  and  a great  proficient  in  all  kinds  of  literature,  lie  was 
translated  from  Chichester,  January  13,  1397;  died  May  29,  1398;  and 
was  buried  at  Westminster. 

Richard  Scrojie,  or  Scroope,  was  translated  from  Lichfield,  .1  uly  C,  1398. 
This  prelate  was  beheaded  for  high  treason,  in  a field  between  Bishopthorpe 
and  York,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1105  (See  page  1-18),  and  was  buried  in  his 
own  Cathedral.  He  was  so  much  beloved  by  the  people,  that  immediately 
after  his  death  his  grave  was  visited  by  numbers,  and  so  many  miracles  were 
said  to  be  performed  there,  that  Henry  IV.  ordered  that  it  should  bo  con- 
cealed by  great  logs  of  wood.  His  present  monument  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
was  subsequently  erected.  Scrope’s  rebellion  forms  one  of  the  principal 
scenes  in  Shakosjieare's  play  of  Henry  IV. 

Henry  Doiret,  a very  liberal  and  hospitable  prelate,  was  translated  from 
Bath  and  Wells,  December  9, 1105 ; died  at  Cawood,  October  20,  1123 ; aud 
was  buried  in  the  Cathedral. 

John  Kempe,  a man  of  humble  parentage  in  Kent,  was  translated  from 
London,  April,  1120 ; made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  became  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  a Cardinal  of  the  See  of  Rome.  He  built 
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to  liave  been  more  of  a courtier  and  a sportsman  than  an  ecclesiastic.  He 
died  at  Cawood,  September  2,  1507,  and  was  buried  at  York.  On  tho  23rd 
of  June,  1831,  the  workmen  employed  at  the  Minster,  discovered  in  the  north- 
east aisle,  a leaden  coffin  in  which  was  the  body  of  this  prelate  embalmed. 

Christopher  Baijnbridye,  or  Baynbriyge,  translated  from  Durham,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1508.  He  was  Henry  the  Eighth’s  Ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  where  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a Cardinal.  He  diet!  and  was 
buried  at  Rome,  in  July,  1014. 

The  next  Archbishop  of  Y'ork  was  tho  celebrated  Cardinal  Wolsey,  well 
known  in  English  history.  Thomas  Wolsey  was  born  at  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk, 
in  March,  1471.  His  parents  were  in  humble  circumstances,  and  he  is 
generally  reviled  as  “ tho  butcher’s  son."  Of  the  occupation  of  his  father 
nothing  is  known  which  can  be  depended  upon  as  certain,  but  he  could 
scarcely  be  considered  as  moving  in  the  lowest  sphere,  since,  in  his  will,  he 
devised  to  his  wile  all  hi9  “ lands  and  tenements,”  in  one  parish,  and  his 
“ free  and  bond  lands,”  in  another.  He  must  therefore  have  been  a person 
of  good  property.  After  receiving  tho  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a 
country  grammar  school,  Wolsey  entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1485, 
and  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  was  admitted  to  tho  degree  of  B.A.,  which 
gained  him  the  appellation  of  “ the  boy  bachelor."  He  soon  obtained  his 
degree  of  M.A.,  and  was  afterwards  elected  a Fellow  of  tho  College,  and 
appointed  Master  of  Magdalen  School.  In  the  year  1500  Wolsey  left  the 
University,  haring  been  presented  to  tho  Rectory  of  Lynington,  in  Somer- 
setshire, by  tlie  Marquis  of  Dorset,  whose  three  sons  were  under  his  tuition 
whilst  he  was  Master  of  Magdalen  School.  His  patron,  the  Marquis,  died 
in  1501,  and  Wolsey  was  soon  after  appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  Dean, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Upon  the  death  of  that  prelate  in  1503,  he 
(Wolsey)  bocamo  chaplain  to  Sir  John  Xauphant,  or  Naufan,  Treasurer  of 
Calais,  who  took  him  in  his  retinue  to  that  place ; and  upon  his  return  to 
England,  strongly  recommended  him  to  King  Henry  VII.,  who  appointed 
him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Germany.  In  1505  he  was  presented  to  the  rectoiy  of  Redgrave ; in  1508 
lie  was  made  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  year  following  Prebendary  of 
Walton  Drinold,  and  Prebendary  of  Stow,  in  the  same  Cathedral.  Soou 
after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  Wolsey,  who  had  been  that  monarch’s 
sponsor,  was  taken  into  the  royal  service,  and  was  by  degrees  entrusted  with 
the  highest  offices  of  state.  Riches  and  dignities  were  now  heaped  upon 
him  in  great  profusion.  From  1511  to  1514  he  was  made  Canon  of  Windsor, 
first  Prebendary,  then  Dean  of  York ; Dean  of  Hereford ; Precentor  of  St. 
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at  the  Abbey  of  Leicester,  where  he  had  taken  shelter,  on  the  '40th  of  No- 
vember, 1530,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  buried  in  St. 
Mary's  Chapel,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  Church,  and  neither  tomb, 
nor  stone,  nor  mound,  marks  Ills  last  resting  place.  A black  marble  sar- 
cophagus made  by  his  order,  and  probably  designed  as  the  depository  of 
his  own  remains,  surmounts  the  tomb  of  Nelson,  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London. 

Edu-ard  Lee,  December  10th,  1531. — This  prelate,  who  was  Lord  President 
of  the  North,  was  seized  by  the  insurgents  concerned  in  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,  and  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  them  ; but  he  was  afterwards 
pardoned  for  this  offence.  Tie  died  on  the  13th  of  September,  1644,  and 
was  buried  in  York. 

Hubert  Holgate  was  translated  from  Llnndatf,  January  10th,  1544.  He 
was  a monk  favourable  to  the  lleformatiou,  and  consequently  was  patronised 
by  Henry ; but  in  the  reign  of  Mary  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  he 
died  in  obscurity  at  Hemsworth,  near  Pontefract,  in  1553.  He  had  been 
some  time  Lord  President  of  the  North ; and  he  founded  the  Grammar 
School  in  Oglcforth,  York,  called  by  his  name. 

Nichohtt  Heath  was  translated  from  Worcester,  February  19th,  1556.  Ho 
was  a learned  prelate,  to  whose  exertions  the  See  of  York  is  indebted  for  the 
recovery  of  a great  part  of  its  present  revenues.  Doing  a Catholic,  he  was 
patronised  by  Queen  Mary,  but  was  deprived  of  his  dignity  by  Elizabeth,  in 
1558 ; who,  however,  allowed  him  to  retire  to  his  estate  at  Cobharn,  in 
Surrey,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried.  He  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England. 

Thomas  Young,  the  first  Protestant  Archbishop  of  York,  was  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  North,  and  was  translated  from  St.  Davids  on  the  25th  of 
February,  1561.  “ A disgraceful  character,”  writes  Allen,  “ who  took  down 

the  great  hall  in  the  palace  at  York,  for  the  sake  of  the  lead  which  covered 
it."  He  died  at  Sheffield,  June  20th,  1568,  and  was  buried  at  York. 

Edmund  Gritulall,  the  next  prelate,  was  a native  of  Hensinghatn,  near 
Whitehaven.  Ho  was  translated  from  London,  Juno  9th,  1570,  and  advanced 
to  Canterbury  in  1576.  He  founded  and  endowed  a Grammar  School  at  St, 
Bees,  Cumberland,  in  1588;  and  he  died  on  the  6th  of  July  in  the  same 
year,  and  was  buried  in  the  clranccl  of  Croydon  Church. 

Edwin  Sandgs,  or  Sands,  was  a native  of  St.  Bees,  and  probably  educated 
at  the  Grammar  School  just  noticed.  He  was  author  of  Europcr,  Sgeculum, 
and  founder  of  Hawkshcad  School.  He  was  translated  from  Loudon,  Jan- 
uary 25th,  1577 ; died,  August  8th,  1588,  and  was  buried  at  Southwell. 
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and  to  pay  ft  fmo  of  £10,000.  He  was  liberated  in  1640,  and  after  receivin'; 
the  archbishopric  of  Voids,  he  was  again  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  along  with 
nine  other  prelates,  by  order  of  the  Long  Parliament,  for  a cause  which  is 
already  stated  at  page  239  of  tliis  volume.  From  being  a strenuous  Royalist, 
he  became  a zealous  Parliamentarian,  and  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Aber- 
gavenny, in  South  Wales,  and  reduced  that  fortress  to  the  obedience  of  Par- 
liament. “He  will  always  be  memorable  in  English  history,"  says  Lord 
Campbell,  “ as  the  last  of  a long  line  of  eminent  ecclesiastics,  who,  with  rare 
intervals,  held  for  many  centuries  the  highest  judicial  office  in  the  kingdom, 
aud  exercised  a powerful  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  nation.”*  Arch- 
bishop Williams  died  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  the  25th  of  March, 
1650,  aged  OH,  and  was  buried  at  Llandegay,  about  two  miles  from  Bangor. 

For  ten  years  during  the  Commonwealth  tliis  See  was  vacant,  but  in  a few 
months  after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  (October  11th,  1600),  Accepted 
Fifteen  was  translated  from  Coventry  and  Lichfield.  This  prelate  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  eccentric ; for  he  lived  in  a state  of  celibacy,  and  his 
horror  of  the  “ fair  sex  ” was  so  great  that  he  would  not  even  have  a female 
servant  in  his  house,  lie  died  on  the  28th  of  March,  1661,  and  was  buried 
at  York. 

Monarchy  and  episcopacy  were  again  raised  to  great  splendour  after  the 
Restoration.  All  authority  was  acknowledged  to  be  vested  in  the  King ; and 
the  Bishops  were  allowed  to  resume  their  scats  in  the  House  of  Peers.  In 
1661  an  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  which  required  every  clergyman  who 
had  not  received  episcopal  ordination,  to  be  ordained,  and  to  declare  his  as- 
sent to  everything  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  to  take  the 
canonical  oath  of  obedience ; and  such  as  refused  to  conform  to  the  precepts 
of  tliis  act,  were  ipso  facto  deprived. 

liichard  Sterne  was  translated  from  the  Sec  of  Carlisle,  June  10th,  1061. 
lie  was  bom  at  Mansfield,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  was  a noted  Royalist. 
He  hail  been  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Laud,  whom  he  attended  at  the  fatal 
scaffold ; and  he  was  himself  a prisoner  in  the  Tower  for  his  adherence  to 
the  royal  cause.  Ho  was  the  author  of  a Treatise  on  Logic,  and  was  one  of 
the  translators  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  nnd  he  has  been  suspected  of  being  the 
author  of  “ The  Whole  Duty  of  Man.”  He  died  June  18th,  1083,  and  was 
buried  at  York. 

John  Dolhen,  the  next  Archbishop,  had  been  a soldier  in  his  early  days, 
and  served  as  an  ensign  at  the  battle  of  Manton  Moor,  where  he  was  dan- 

• Lord  Campbell  s lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  ii.,  p.  601. 
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The  Hon.  Edward  Venables  Vernon  Hareourt,  L.L.D.,  the  late  prelate,  ami 
sixth  son  of  George,  Lord  Vernon,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  October,  1757  ; 
educated  art  Westminster  School,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  He  was  subsequently  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  Chaplain  to  the 
King,  Prebendary  of  Gloucester,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  In  1701  he 
was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  and  was  translated  to  the  See  of 
York  in  .January,  1808.  Ho  died  at  his  palace,  Bishopthorpe,  on  tho  5th  of 
November,  1847,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age,  and  his  body  was  buried  at 
Nuneham  Courtney,  near  Oxford,  the  family  seat  of  his  ancestors. 

Thomas  Musyrare,  D.D.,  the  present  distinguished  Archbishop  of  York,  is 
son  of  Mr.  W.  Peete  Musgrave,  a woollen  draper,  &c.,  in  Cambridge.  He 
was  bora  in  Cambridge,  in  1788  ; became  a student  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1809  : graduated  14th  wrangler,  in  1810;  and  was  elected  Fellow 
of  his  College,  which  he  held  till  1887.  He  proceeded  M.A.,  in  1818; 
became  Lord  Almoner’s  Professor  of  Arabic  in  1821 ; was  senior  Proctor  in 
1881 ; was  Incumbent  of  St.  Mary  the  Great,  in  Cambridge,  and  has  also 
been  bursar  of  his  College.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Hereford  in 
1837  ; was  translated  to  York  in  1817,  and  was  enthroned  in  the  Cathedral 
of  tliat  city,  on  the  13th  January,  1848.  His  Grace  is  visitor  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  Governor  of  the  Charter  nouse,  and  of  Queen’s  College, 
London,  and  Elector  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury. 

Seal — Bishopthorpe  Palace,  near  York.  Town  Residence — 41,  Belgrave 
Square. 

Tuf.  Cardinal  of  York. — The  last  of  the  Stuarts. — This  exalted  digni- 
tary was  Henry  Benedict  Stuart,  brother  of  tho  Pretender,  Charles  Edward 
Stuart.  After  the  battle  of  Culloden  he  retired  to  Italy,  and  obtaining  pre- 
ferment in  the  Catholic  Church,  he  was  eventually  appointed  Cardinal  of 
York.  He  lived  in  tranquillity  at  Romo  for  nearly  fifty  years,  but  in  1798, 
when  French  bnyonets  drove  Pope  Pius  VI.  from  the  Pontifical  chair,  Henry 
Stuart  fled  from  his  splendid  residences  at  Rome  and  Frascati.  His  days 
were  days  of  want,  his  only  means  of  subsistence  being  the  produce  of  a few 
articles  of  silver  plate,  which  ho  snatched  away  from  the  ruin  of  his  property. 
When  George  HI.  was  informed  of  the  Cardinal  Duke's  poverty  and  pitiable 
situation,  he  ordered  Lord  Milton  to  make  a remittance  of  £2,000.,  with  an 
intimation  that  the  Cardinal  might  draw  for  £2,000.  more  in  the  following 
July.  It  was  also  made  known  to  tho  Cardinal  that  an  annuity  of  £4,000 
was  at  his  service,  so  long  ns  circumstances  required  it.  He  was  spared 
seven  years  to  enjoy  this  munificent  pension,  and  died  at  Rome,  in  1807,  in 
the  83rd  year  of  his  age. 
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posed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  and  that  the  birds  were  the  undisturbed 
inhabitants  of  the  ruined  structure.  In  this  desolate  condition  it  was  found 
by  Archbishop  Wilfrid,  who,  about  the  year  074,  restored  it  to  its  former 
grandeur.  He  strengthened  the  walls,  renewed  the  wood  work  of  the  roof, 
covered  it  with  lead,  and  glazed  the  windows.*  This  eminent  prelate  nud 
architect  founded  and  built  the  churches  of  Hexham  and  itipon,  and  from 
their  magnitude  and  decoration,  naturally  excited  the  admiration  and  praises 
of  contemporary  writers. 

Dede  informs  us  that  the  Cathedral  of  York  was  a square  stone  structure 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  the  feast  of  which  dedication  was  long  held  hero 
annually,  with  great  solemnity,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  and  the  seven 
following  days ; but  Torre  tells  us  that  “ the  order  for  making  this  a double] 
festival  was  not  issued  till  the  year  1012."  The  Cathedral  stood  and 
nourished  with  little  alteration  for  many  years,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
valuable  library  of  Archbishop  Egbert  was  bestowed  upon  it.  In  741  the 
church  was  almost  if  not  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a new  fabric  was 
immediately  begun  by  Archbishop  Egbert,  who  was  assisted  by  the  advice 

• This  is  one  of  the  first  instances  recorded  of  glass  windows  in  this  country.  The 
windows  hod  previously  derived  their  light  from  transparency  of  linen,  or  of  boards 
pierced  with  many  holes.  Wilfrid  borrowed  the  custom  of  filling  the  windows  with 
glass  from  the  churches  of  ltoiue,  which  ho  had  several  times  visited. 

♦ A Double  is  a festival  upon  which  the  Antiphons  are  repeated  entire,  both  before 
and  alter  the  psalms  in  the  divine  office. 

Origin  of  Chrittian  Fettival*. — In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  the  Apostles  and  their 
successors  were  obliged  to  destroy  jwgnnism  to  the  last  stone,  anil  build  all  things  from 
the  very  foundation.  Tile  heathens  had  their  calendar;  the  name  of  some  deity,  some 
feast,  seasons  of  rejoicing  or  mourning,  occupied  its  year;  and  the  heathens  were  de- 
lighted with  their  festivals.  1 1 was  no  trilling  work  to  begin  by  blotting  out  the  calendar 
of  civilized  nations,  without  being  prepared  to  fill  it  with  other  memorials  equally  inter- 
esting. The  Jews  too  had  their  calendar,  but  this  for  the  greater  part  was  abolished,  for 
of  what  importance  any  longer  to  the  church  were  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  of  purification, 
and  others,  occurring  every  month.  A blank  volume  was  in  the  Apostle's  hands,  and  the 
duty  of  the  early  churrh  was  to  fill  it  up,  that  the  Christian  world  might  have  by  de- 
grees, the  whole  year  filled  with  suggestions  useful  to  the  Christian  soul.  They  beguu 
immediately  to  fill  up  the  blank  calendar  with  subjects  dear  to  every  Christian  heart. 
These  were  the  great  festivals  of  Oor  Lord — his  Birth,  Crucifixion,  Besurrection,  As- 
cen*ion,  and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Theso  were  coeval  with  Christianity. 
After  the  Apostles  hail  passed  from  earth,  certain  days  were  sot  ajun-t  to  praise  God  for 
their  triumphs,  and  to  honour  them  in  various  ways,  as  well  as  to  implore  their  inter 
cession ; and  age  oiler  age  festivals  were  appointed  in  honour  of  Christian  Martyrs  and 
Confessors,  and  holy  personages.  Thus  was  our  calendar  formed.  After  the  ltefor- 
tnation,  the  vacancies  in  tho  calendar  of  the  Church  of  England  were  tilled  up  by 
political  or  social  occurrences. 
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more  than  forty  years,  when  Archbishop  Roger  rebuilt  the  choir  about  1171, 
in  the  Norman  style,  to  correspond  to  the  rest  of  the  building. 

We  now  come  to  the  commencement  of  the  erection  of  the  Cathedral  as  it 
at  present  stands.  In  1*215  the  munificent  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey 
came  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne,  and  linditig  his  church  inferior  in  mag- 
nificence to  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  his  day,  he  determined  to 
rebuild  it  on  a larger  and  grander  scale,  and  commenced  accordingly  with 
the  present  South  Transept , which  appears  to  have  been  completed  during 
his  life  time.  He  prosecuted  his  design  with  much  energy,  giving  largely 
from  his  own  funds  towards  it,  granting  indulgences  to  penitents,  and  urging 
the  faithful  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts  to  beautify  the  structure. 

In  1200  John  le  Romayne,  treasurer  of  the  Cathedral,  completed  the 
erection  of  the  North  Transept.  He  also  raised  a handsome  bell  tower  in  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  great  lantern  tower.  The  old  Norman  nave,  not 
now  corresponding  with  the  beautiful  early  English  transepts,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  pulled  down : and  Archbishop  Komayne,  son  of  the 
above-named  treasurer,  personally  laid  the  foundation  of  tho  present  Nave, 
with  great  solemnity,  on  tho  7th  of  April,  1291.  The  materials  for  building 
the  nave  (and  for  the  whole  of  the  church,  according  to  some  authorities)  were 
contributed  by  Robert  de  Vavasour,  from  St.  Peter's  quarry,  on  his  estate 
near  Tudcaster  ;*  and  by  William  do  Percy,  of  Bolton,  from  his  woods  at 

days,  or  of  a year,  or  of  seven  years,  is  a free  release  or  remission  of  as  mucli  of  the 
temporal  punishment  due  to  sin.  as  would  he  satisfied  by  tho  performance  of  the  ancient 
canonical  penances  for  either  of  those  periods,  Tn  a word,  it  is  a commutation  of  the 
canonical  penances  for  prayers,  alms  deeds,  or  oilier  good  works — a substitution  of  one 
satisfaction  for  another— of  a longer  penanco  for  a shorter,  and  hence  it  is  styled  an 
indulgence  or  fiirour  done  to  tho  penitent.  Thus  an  indulgence  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pardon  of  sin,  nor  with  tho  eternal  punishments  due  to  sin,  but  only  with  that  debt 
of  temporal  penance  which  the  church  maintains  the  sinner  has  to  discharge  after  the 
eternal  guilt  of  his  sin  is  forgiven.  Indulgences  arc  of  two  kinds — partial  ami  plenary 
— a partial  indulgence  is  explained  above ; and  a plenary  indulgence  is  a remission  of 
tho  urhole  of  the  debt  of  temporal  punishment  due  to  the  sin  of  the  penitent. 

• There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  tho  stone  was  taken  from  the  quarries  of  Hnxle- 
wood,  in  proof  whereof,  and  there  is  good  evidence  of  it  in  the  hands  of  Vavasor, •,  out 
of  a little  quarry  within  the  manor  of  Hasslewood  hath  been  taken  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  York,  the  Minsters  of  Howdcn,  Selby,  Beverley,  Ac." — Appendix  to  Leland,  voL  iii., 
Ueame'i  edit.,  p.  103.  Camden  says,  that  "near  Hesslewood,  within  twelve  miles  of 
York,  lieth  a most  famous  quarry  of  stone,  called  Peter's  Post,  for  that  with  the  stones 
hewed  out  of  it,  by  the  liberal  grant  of  the  Vavasors,  that  stately  and  sumptuous  church 
of  St.  Peter's  at  York  was  re-odify'd." 

It  appears  by  an  old  deed  that  Robert  le  Vavasour  granted  to  God,  St.  Peter,  and  tho 
church  of  York,  for  the  health  of  his  own  soul,  and  the  souls  of  his  wife  Julian,  and  his 
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choir,  but  also  lo  take  down  the  control  steeple  erected  by  John  lc  Romayne, 
which  was  likewise  thought  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  nud  to  erect  iu 
its  place  the  present  elegant  lantern  tower.  Walter  .Skirlaw,  Prebendary  of 
Fenton,  Archdeacon  of  the  F.ast  Riding,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham, « 
gave  a very  munificent  donation  for  the  latter  purpose.  The  old  steeple  was 
accordingly  taken  down  in  1370,  and  the  erection  of  the  present  Central 
Tower  was  begun : but  nearly  eight  years  elapsed  before  it  was  finally 
completed.! 

According  to  Drake  the  prosent  towers  at  the  west  end  appear  to  have  been 
raised  by  John  dc  Birmingham,  treasurer  of  the  church,  about  the  year  1402.; 
The  rest  of  the  structure  was  finished  between  1405,  when  Archbishop 
Bowett  (whose  arms  appear  in  the  sculpture,  and  on  the  window)  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  See,  and  1420,  when  the  Dean  and  Chapter  granted,  out  of 
their  revenues,  a full  tenth  to  the  use  of  the  fabric  then  newly  built.§  Iu 
addition  to  the  means  already  mentioned  for  raising  the  supplies  from  time 
to  time,  for  erecting  the  Cathedral,  bulls  apostolical,  granting  indulgences, 
were  issued  by  Pojies  Innocent  VI.  aud  Urban  V.  and  VI.,  and  on  ouo  of 
these  occasions  a kind  of  income  tax,  of  five  per  cent.,  was  imposed  on  eccle- 
siastical benefices,  for  three  years,  for  the  necessary  repairs  and  re-edifications. 

The  building  used  ns  a vestry  was  anciently  a chapel,  founded  by  Arch- 
bishop de  la  Zouchc  about  the  year  1350,1  who  intended  it  for  the  place  of 
his  interment,  but  ho  died  before  it  was  finished.  The  original  building  wus 
demolished  at  the  time  of  the  new  erection  of  tho  choir,  and  the  present  one 

* From  Anthony  A' Wood'-.  History  oftlio  Un  versify  of  Oxford  we  learn  the  following 
particulars  of  this  prelate : — Ho  was  tho  son  of  a sieve-milker,  at  Skirlaw,  in  Holderness, 
Yorkshire.  At  an  early  ago  he  ran  away  from  his  father's  house,  and  came  to  Oxford, 
where  he  partook  of  William  of  Durham’s  lienefaetion  in  University  College,  and  distin- 
guished himself  so  murli  hy  his  learning,  that  he  rose  to  lie  made  successively  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Wells,  aud  Durham.  It  is  added  that  his  parents  were  ignorant 
of  his  fate  till  ho  was  settled  at  Durham,  when  he  sent  his  steward  to  Skirlaw  to  bring 
them  to  him,  if  they  were  alive,  and  then  made  a provision  for  them.  He  appears, 
continues  Wood,  to  havo  been  an  eminent  architect,  as  the  centre  tower  of  York  Minster 
is  said  to  have  been  built  under  bis  superintendence,  when  he  whs  Archdeacon  of  the 
Kast  Hiding.  He  died  in  1400,  and  was  buried  in  tho  Cathedral  of  Durham. 

i The  wages  of  workmen  about  this  time  were  .'Id.  a day  to  a master  mason  or  car- 
penter. and  1 pi.  to  their  “ knaves,"  as  their  journeymen  were  then  called.  A pound’s 
worth  of  silver  then  was  a pound  weight,  which  is  equal  to  t’4.  of  our  present  money, 
and  one  peuny  then  would  purchase  os  much  com  as  2nd.  now.  bringing  the  artixan’s 
wages  to  the  rate  of  2s.  Od.  a day. 

• Drake’s  Ebor.,  p.  4tSJ.  $ Torre's  MSS.,  p.  7. 

Stubbs'  Citron.  Pontif.  Ebor.  in  vita  Gnl.  Zouch. 
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covenanted  by  indenture,  tlmt  Thos.  de  Borestou,  vicar  choral,  should  at  his 
own  proper  costs  glaze  two  windows  in  the  Cathedral  church,  viz.,  on  each 
side  one  (west  end  of  nave),  lind  all  tluf  glass  for  the  same,  and  pay  the  work- 
men their  wages  for  the  finishing  thereof.  Thos.  de  Ludbam,  custos  of  the 
fabric,  became  bound  to  pay  him  twenty-two  marks  sterling,  viz.,  eleven 
marks  for  each  window,"  Likewise  in  1338  another  indenture  was  made 
betweeu  one  Robert,  a glazier,  on  the  one  part,  and  Thos.  de  Boreston,  custos 
of  tko  fabric,  on  the  other,  for  the  making  of  a window  at  the  west  gable  of 
this  Cathedral  church,  and  to  find  all  sorts  of  glass  for  the  same,  and  for 
doing  the  work  the  said  Thomas  was  to  pay  him  sixpence  per  foot  for  white, 
and  twelve  pence  per  foot  for  coloured  glass. 

The  substance  of  a singular  contract  for  glazing  and  paiuting  the  great 
eastern  window  is  also  preserved  in  Torre's  MSS.  The  indenture,  which  is 
dated  10th  of  August,  1405,  is  between  John  Thornton,  of  Coventry,  glazier, 
and  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  painting  was  to  be  executed  with  his  own 
hands;  and  the  work  to  be  finished  in  three  years;  and  his  pay  was  Is.  per 
week,  and  £5.  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  three  years ; nnd  if  he  performed  the 
work  to  tho  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  he  was  to  receivo  the  further 
sum  of  £10. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  alteration  in  the  Minster  from  the 
time  of  its  completion,  till  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  when 
several  of  the  chantries  and  altars,  together  with  the  shrine  of  St.  William, 
were  removed.*  Some  of  these  were  however  restored  in  Mary’s  reign ; but 
all  were  cleared  away  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  pavement  of  the  Cathedral  is  of  recent  date ; anciently  it  consisted 
(chiefly)  of  tho  gravestones  of  the  Bishops  mid  other  ecclesiastics.  “ At 
tho  period  of  the  Reformation,"  says  Mr.  Britton,  “ the  furious  zeal  which 
demolished  so  many  beautiful  monuments  of  antiquity,  did  not  spare  York 
Cathedral;  nor  did  the  fanatics  of  Cromwell's  time  omit  here  their  pious 
practices  of  destroying  the  figures  and  epitaphs  on  the  tombs,  and  stealing  * 
the  brasses.  Tho  numerous  gravestones  stripped  of  their  ornaments,  and 
otherwise  injured,  disfigured  tho  church ; the  old  pavement  was  therefore 
taken  up,  and  the  present  one  laid  down  in  1730,  according  to  a plan  by  Mr. 

Kent,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Burlington.  The  stone  for  the  purpose 
was  the  donation  of  Sir  Edward  Gascoigne,  of  Parlington,  from  his  quarry  at 

• There  were  more  than  forty  chantries,  and  about  thirty  altars  dispersed  in  several 
places  of  this  Cathedral,  but  it  is  as  difficult  in  this  day  to  assign  the  respective  situations 
of  a great  many  of  them,  as  it  is  to  find  out  the  lands  the  chantries  were  originally  en- 
dowed with. 
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lection  of  music  which  was  deposited  in  the  organ  loft,  aud  much  of  which 
being  in  manuscript  cannot  be  replaced.  By  nine  o'clock  the  entire  choir 
was  on  fire,  and  the  roof  began  to  fall  in  large  masses,  with  horrid  and 
deafening  crashes,  the  melted  lead  pouring  down  in  torrents.  The  engines 
were  scarcely  able  to  chock  the  llatncs,  until  they  were  partly  stilled  by  the 
falling  of  the  heavy  materials  of  the  roof  and  ceiling.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
whole  roof  had  come  down,  and  then  the  lire  began  rapidly  to  be  got  under; 
and  by  two  o’clock  all  danger  of  further  mischief  from  the  flames  was  at  an 
end.  By  extraordinary  efforts  the  beautiful  screen,  which  divides  the  nave 
from  the  choir,  was  saved  from  destruction.  During  the  afternoon  the  Ca- 
thedral and  its  precincts  presented  a melancholy  spectacle.  The  floor  of  the 
nave  was  strewed  with  fragments  of  the  roof  which  had  been  brought  from 
the  choir;  and  against  one  of  the  pillars  laid  the  remains  of  the  organ,  con- 
sisting of  some  fragments  of  the  gilt  pipes,  and  a portion  of  the  iron  work. 
The  Minster  Yard  was  thickly  strewed  with  the  fragments  of  the  roof,  black- 
ened in  the  fire,  and  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  charcoal. 

By  this  great  fire  the  roof  of  the  choir  was  entirely  destroyed,  as  well  as 
the  organ,  tabernacle  work,  and  several  of  the  monuments  were  either  totally 
destroyed,  or  very  much  injured.  The  roofs  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  choir  being 
groined  with  stone,  did  not  take  fire,  and  the  great  east  window  was  scarcely 
touched.  The  fine  screen  between  the  choir  and  Lady  Chapel  was  very  much 
injured  ; and  the  clustered  columns,  arches,  <tc.,  were  slightly  injured. 

Many  reports  obtained  circulation  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  fire ; but  a 
committee  of  enquiry  having  been  formed,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  rope 
was  cut  from  the  hell  which  is  rung  for  prayers ; and  it  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  cut  with  a stone,  the  end  being  very  much  chafed.  A knotted 
rope  was  then  found  attached  to  the  far  window  of  the  North  Transept,  and 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  window  was  opened  from  the  interior.  A bunch 
of  matches,  burnt  at  both  ends,  was  found  under  the  rubbish  of  the  burnt 
organ  ; and  a pair  of  shoemaker's  pincers  on  the  stool  of  the  window,  out  of 
which  the  knotted  rope  was  suspended.  It  was  now  quite  evident  that  the 
destruction  of  the  noble  edifice  was  the  work  of  an  incendmry.  A shoemaker, 
who  resided  at  Aldwark  (a  street  in  the  city),  owned  the  pincers  as  his,  and 
this  discovery,  connected  with  other  circumstances,  formed  a chain  of  evidence 
of  such  a conclusive  nature,  as  left  no  doubt  that  a man  named  Jonathan 
Martin,  a native  of  Hexham,  was  the  incendiary.  He  had  lodged  for  a month 
with  this  shoemaker,  and  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  January,  he  left  his 
lodgings,  stating  that  he  was  going  to  reside  at  Leeds.  On  the  following 
Saturday  evening,  about  eight  o’clock,  he  returned  to  his  old  lodgings,  giving 
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Another  disastrous  fire  took  place  in  the  Cathedra],  on  Wednesday,  the 
•doth  of  May,  1810,  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  of  a workman  em- 
ployed to  clean  the  dock,  in  the  south-west  tower.  The  ilames  had  acquired 
great  power  before  any  efficient  check  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
The  first  alarm  was  given  about  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  the  peal  of  bells  had  fallen,*  and  the  fire  rngtd  through  the  roof  of 
the  tower,  and  along  the  roof  of  the  centre  aisle  of  the  nave.  By  midnight 
the  tower  and  navo  had  beeu  reduced  to  mere  shells,  and  by  the  greatest 
exertion  the  most  imminent  danger  was  then  over.  This  damage  was  wholly 
repaired  in  the  following  year,  at  a cost  of  about  £98,000.,  the  whole  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  thousand  pounds,  was  raised  by  public  sub- 
scription. The  restoration  was  admirably  effected  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke.  The  Cathedral  is  now  in  excellent  repair;  men  are 
kept  constantly  employed  on  the  building  to  restore  all  the  decayed  parts, 
with  strict  attention  to  original  forms  and  details.  It  is  believed  that  this 
edifice  could  not  be  entirely  rebuilt  in  its  present  style  for  less  than  £2,000,000. 

Four  Grand  Musical  Festivals  have  been  held  in  this  Cathedral,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  York  County  Hospital,  and  the  Infirmaries  of  Leeds,  Hull,  and 
Sheffield.  The  first  was  held  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1828,  and  the  three 
following  days.  The  whole  of  the  three  aisles  of  the  spacious  nave  were  fitted 
up  in  a most  splendid  manner.  The  floor  was  boarded  over,  and  an  immense 
gallery  constructed  at  the  west  end,  projecting  eighty-three  feet  eastward  to 
the  third  pillar  of  the  nave.  The  front  scat  was  elevated  four  and  a half  feet 
above  the  pavement,  and  the  back  scat  was  on  a level  with  the  base  of  the 
window,  at  tho  height  of  twenty-eight  feet.  The  orchestra  was  erected  under 
the  great  lantern  tower.  The  band  was  composed  of  285  vocal,  and  180  instru- 
mental performers.  The  music  consisted  of  selections  from  the  compositions 
of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Ac.  The  number  of  persons  who  attended  the 
four  days'  performances  was  17,000 ; and  the  gross  amount  of  the  receipts 
(including  the  evening  concerts  at  the  Assembly  Rooms)  was  £10,17  1.  10s. 
8d. ; the  gross  surplus,  which  was  equally  shared  among  the  charities  above 
mentioned,  was  £7,200. 

The  Second  Festival  commenced  on  the  13th  of  September,  1825.  Total 
number  of  persons  present  at  the  four  performances,  20,873.  The  band  con- 
sisted of  015  persons,  vocal  and  instrumental.  Gross  receipts,  £20,870.  10s. 

The  Third  Festival  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1828,  and  three 

• This  wo*  an  excellent  j>cal  of  ten  bells,  the  whole  of  which  were  destroyed  during 
that  calamity,  the  metal  being  melted  by  the  intense  beat.  The  tenor  weighed  53  cwt. 
331b.,  having  a diameter  of  5 feet  5 inches. 
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consisted  of  about  600  vocal  and  instrumental  performers.  The  gross  receipts 
were  £16,002.  3s.  Od. ; the  gross  expenditure,  £13,073.  15s.;  and  the  sur- 
plus of  £3,588.  8s.  Od.  was  divided  in  the  proportions  of  £1,704.  4s.  5d.  to 
the  restoration  fund  for  the  firo  of  1829,  and  £448.  11a  Id.  each  to  tin 
charitable  institutions  above  mentioned. 

The  late  Dr.  Beckwith,  of  York,  who  died  in  Deoemlicr,  1843,  loft  a sum 
of  £2,000.  for  the  purchase  of  a new  peal  of  bells  for  the  Cathedral ; and  a 
further  sum  of  £8,000.  to  bo  applied  to  the  restoration  of  the  Chapter  House. 
The  now  and  beautiful  peal  of  twelve  bells,  provided  out  of  the  above-named 
munificent  bequest,  were  rung  for  the  first  time  on  the  4th  of  July,  1844, 
the  day  on  which  the  restoration  committee  closed  their  arduous  labours. 
The  bells,  which  are  placed  in  the  south  tower,  vary  in  height  from  24  to  -4 
feet,  and  in  weight  from  7 j to  58J  cat.* 

The  large  clock  bell,  named  Great  Peter  of  York,  is  worthy  of  a sp«  ‘ 
notice.  It  cost  £2,000.,  which  was  raised  by  public  subscription  among  * 

• The  history  of  bells,  a*  used  in  collecting  the  people  for  religious  worship,  >*  ® 
volveil  in  some  obscurity.  The  invention  of  Mis  is  by  some  attributed  to  the  F.gypj*^ 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  were  always  used  to  announce  the  festivals  in  honour  of  Oar's. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  the  high  priesls,  in  grand  ceremonies,  wore  a kind  of  luuie. I,r”* 
men  led  with  small  golden  tells,  llell*  were  also  known  among  the  Persians,  tlio-  Ctroe  ». 
and  the  Romans.  It  is  said  that  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  a city  of  Campania,  in  . • 
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citizens:  the  Dean  and  Chapter  agreeing  to  expend  a similar  sum  in  putting 
the  north-western  tower  in  a state  of  repair  suitable  for  its  reception.  This 
monster  bell  was  cast  by  Messrs.  Mears,  of  London  (who  also  were  the 
founders  of  the  new  peal  of  twelve),  and  it  was  hung  in  its  present  position 
in  the  above-mentioned  tower  in  1845.  It  is  the  largest  bell  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  its  weight  being  11 J tons.  Its  diameter  at  the  mouth  is  8ft.  4in. ; 
its  height,  (fit.  2in. ; and  its  thickness  at  the  sounding  curve  is  7 inches. 
The  weight  of  the  clapper  is  4 cwt.  1 qr.  5 lb.  This  ponderous  clapper  is  of 
wrought  iron  of  Yorkshire  manufacture,  and  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  work- 
manship. The  bell  is  heavier  by  4 tons  than  Great  Tom  of  Oxford  (hitherto 
the  largest  in  England),  by  0 tons  than  the  celebrated  Tom  of  Lincoln,  and 
by  nearly  8 tons  than  the  large  bell  at  St.  Paul’s.  The  ornaments  of  the 
bell  are  suitable,  and  of  a character  and  stylo  similar  to  the  details  of  the 
principal  parts  of  the  Cathedral.  The  arms  of  the  city  and  church  are  placed 
on  each  side  of  it.  The  oaken  stock  on  which  the  bell  is  fixed  weighs,  with 
the  bolts,  3 tons.  There  were  17  tons  of  metal  prepared  for  this  bell.  It 
was  run  in  7 £ minutes;  took  14  days  in  cooling  before  it  could  be  uncovered: 
and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  gigantic  casting  known.  Hound 
the  top  is  the  following  inscription  in  Lombardic  characters : — 

“ In  sanette  et  Ktcnue  Trinitatis  honorem 
Pccunia  sponte  collata,  Eboracenses 
Faciendum  coraverunt  in  usuin 
Eeclesins  metmp.  B.  Petri,  Etwr." 

And  round  the  rim — 

“ Anno  Salutis  MDCCCXLV.  Victoria-  Regina  VIII., 

Edwardi  Archiepi  XXXVIII. 

C.  et  G.  Mears,  Londini,  FocerunL" 

This  magnificent  bell  is  in  the  key  of  F,  and  is  at  present  rung  by  means  of 
a hammer  and  two  wheels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  axle,  14  feet  in  diameter, 
by  which  imperfect  mode  however  its  powers  are  never  fully  developed. 

Description, — Exterior. — The  Cathedral  of  York,  usually  called  York 
Minster,*  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  fanes  of  the  Christian  religion  in 

• The  word  Minster  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  Mynstcr;  in  the  old  Franco- Gaulick,  Mon- 
• tier ; but  all  from  the  Latin  MonatU  rium,  a Cathedral  Church  and  Monaster)- being 
formerly  synonimous  terms.  “ In  ouciont  limes  scarce  any  illustrious  churches  were 
built  without  a congregation  of  monks  to  attend  divine  service  there ; a mark  whereof 
remains  to  this  day,  for  our  Cathedral  Churches  are  vulgarly  called  Minsters,  or  Monas- 
lerius.  And  this  was  according  to  the  advice  given  to  St.  Augustine  by  Pope  Gregory,  to 
institute  in  bis  churrhes  a body  of  religious  persons  like  that  in  the  primitive  church  of 
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existence,  and  is  decidedly  the  most  splendid  monument  in  Great  Britain  nf 
the  piety  of  former  times ; ns  well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  combinations 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world.  Stupendous  castles,  splendid  monas- 
teries, and  massy  towers,  reared  through  many  ages  subsequent  to  the  erec- 
tion of  this  superb  pile,  have  long  since  mouldered  away,  and  their  site  ceased 
to  be  known  ; but  the  withering  finger  of  time  has  failed  to  devastate  this 
elaborate  erection.  This  sumptuous  church,  where  Kings  have  knelt  down 
to  worship  Him,  who  is  the  King  of  Kings,  and  warriors  laid  aside  the  pa- 
noply of  human  warfare  to  sue  for  peace  with  heaven,  is  a very  conspicuous 
object  for  miles  on  all  sides  of  the  city. 

Its  g nan  id  plan  is  a Latin  cross,  in  which  a peculiar  symmetry  is  observable, 
owing  to  the  uniform  regularity  of  its  construction ; a feature  which  few  Ca- 
thedruls  possess,  on  account  of  the  many  subordinate  chapels  w hich  interfere 

'•wot.  *W  they  terminate  in 

in  height  iwo  f, 
7“ IwaortfoB  «»  tier  riw- 

"unship  and  curious  d.-,j,.n 

“t* 
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summit)  where  they  terminate  in  angular  heads  under  the  cornice  of  the 
towers,  and  arc  broken  in  height  into  four  stories,  gradually  diminishing  in 
breadth  and  projection  as  they  rise. 

At  this  front  there  are  three  entrances,  the  central  one  of  which  is  of 
elegant  workmanship  and  curious  design.  It  is  divided  by  a pillar,  composed 
of  three  clustered  columns,  with  foliated  capitals,  into  two  doorways,  crowned 
with  pointed  arches ; the  points  of  these  arches  bear  a circular  wiudow,  the 
tracery  of  which  is  formed  of  six  trefoils  in  triangles;  and  the  whole  is 
enclosed  within  a splendid  recessed  arch,  composed  of  various  mouldings 
relieved  by  hollows ; the  mouldings  being  occupied  by  the  most  delicate 
sculptures  of  flowers,  niche  work,  Ac.  In  oue  of  the  mouldings  of  the  arch 
arc  sixteen  delicate  and  elegantly  executed  niches,  each  containing  a sculp- 
tural scene  from  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Over  the  top  of  the  great 
door,  in  a sitting  posture,  is  a statue  of  Archbishop  do  Melton,  the  principal 
founder  of  this  part  of  the  chnrch,  who  is  represented  with  a model  of  tho 
building  in  his  hand ; and  in  uiches  on  each  side  of  tho  tympanum  are  figures 
of  Robert  de  Vavasour,  holding  a piece  of  rough  unhewn  stone  in  his  hand ; 
and  William  dc  Percy,  holding  the  similitude  of  a piece  of  wrought  timber, 
to  commemorate  their  respective  gifts  of  stone  and  timber  for  the  choir  of  tho 
church.  Above  tliis  doorway  is  a grand  window  of  elegant  design — an  un- 
rivalled specimen  of  the  leafy  trnceiy  which  mnrks  the  style  of  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century.  It  is  divided  by  mullions  into  eight  lights,  and  tho  head 
of  the  arch  is  filled  with  a beautiful  arrangement  of  trefoils  and  other  orna- 
ments. Like  the  doorway  this  window  is  covered  with  a pediment,  anil 
accompanied  with  niches.  A cornice  and  pierced  battlement  then  succeed, 
over  which  the  elevation  finishes  in  a low  pediment,  the  raking  cornice  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  a graduated  battlement,  and  on  the  apex  is  a 
handsome  pinnacle.  The  whole  of  this  front  has  niches,  with  pedestals  for 
statuary,  but  whatever  might  have  been  the  intention  of  the  architects,  it 
appears  that  they  have  never  been  occupied.  In  the  front  of  one  of ‘the 
buttresses  of  tho  north  tower,  is  a very  large  niche,  on  the  pedestal  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  a person  seated  upon  a horse  or  mule,  with  another  figure 
minus  the  head  and  shoulders,  standing  a little  beliind.  The  upper  part  of 
the  mounted  figure  is  gone,  but  when  perfect,  the  whole  was  probably  a 
representation  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  On  the  corresponding  buttress 
of  the  south  tower  is  a niche  of  the  same  size,  having  on  its  pedestal  the 
remains  of  n man  on  horseback,  with  figures  beneath  the  horse’s  feet.  The 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  mounted  figure  is  also  gone.  Gent  says  that 
the  subject  in  this  niche,  when  perfect,  was  a representation  of  a knight 
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trampling  envy.  &c.,  under  foot.  There  are  similar  niches  in  the  other  two 
buttresses  of  this  front,  but  the  niches  are  vacant. 

The  towers,  which  are  uniform,  and  of  graceful  elevation,  and  in  ten 
several  contractions,  all  cloistered  for  imagery,  are  four  stories  in  height. 
The  upper  stories  are  more  modem  than  the  rest  of  the  front,  they  having 
bceu  built  by  John  de  Bermingham,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  church  about 
the  year  1 182.  The  ground  floors  of  the  towers  contain  entrances  to  the 
church,  and  the  three  succeeding  stories  have  windows,  the  general  style  of 
decoration  assimilating  with  the  central  portion.  The  finish  of  the  elevation 
of  each  tower  is  a pierced  parapet,  embattled  and  surmounted  by  eight 
erocketcd  pinnacles,  four  at  the  angles,  and  one  situated  in  the  centre  of  each 
side.  The  entrance  to  the  church  in  the  lower  story  of  the  towers,  though  o 
* to  tin-  centre  doorway.  are  still  very  tine,  each  having 

MiTiBy  i aide  or  i„  the  h.  uj 
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generally  a circle  or  wheel  in  the  head  of  the  arch,  filled  with  quatrefoil 
tracery.  The  finish  is  an  open  battlement  over  a leaved  cornice.  The  North 
side  is  finished  in  n plain  style,  and  has  no  pinnacles  over  the  buttresses.  It 
was  formerly  blocked  up  by  the  Archbishop’s  palace,  and  this  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  absence  of  elaborate  ornament.  The  flying  buttresses  towards 
the  clerestory  were  removed  at  nn  early  period.  The  South  side  resembles 
the  opposite  side  in  its  general  character  and  decorations  ; the  buttresses  am 
surmounted  by  lofty  and  elegant  pinnacles,  instead  of  the  dwarf  caps  on  the 
other  side.  In  each  is  a niche,  and  in  them  are  statues  of  Our  Saviour, 
Archbishop  St  William,  and  the  four  Evangelists.  These  pinnacles  have 
been  completely  restored  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  whole  of 
the  portions  of  the  church  already  described,  are,  with  trifling  exceptions,  in 
the  richest  style  of  the  14th  century. 

The  South  Transept  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  crypt,  the  oldest  portion  of 
the  church.  The  early  date  of  this  transept  is  evinced  by  the  acutely-pointed 
arches,  and  slender  pillars,  with  plain  or  slightly  ornamented  capitals,  nnd 
its  angular  pediments.  The  chasteness  of  its  ornaments  forms  a strong  con- 
trast with  the  sumptuous  graudour  of  the  nave.  The  whole  front  is  divided 
by  buttresses  into  three  parts,  corresponding  with  the  three  internal  aisles. 
These  buttresses  ore  ornamented  by  pointed  arches  of  the  lancet  form,  and 
surmounted  by  four  octagonal  turrets,  of  a later  style  of  architecture.  In  tho 
the  central  division  is  the  principal  porch  or  South  Entrance  of  the  Cathedra], 
approached  by  two  spacious  flights  of  steps,  an  unusual  appendage  to  an 
ancient  building.  After  the  Reformation,  we  are  told  by  Cooke,  “ somo 
avaricious  Dean  leased  out  the  ground  for  some  space  on  each  side  of  these 
steps,  for  building  houses  and  shops  on."  These  buildings,  which  “ were  of 
great  discredit,  as  well  as  an  onnoyanco  to  tho  fabric  ” continued,  he  tells  us, 
“ till  the  worthy  Dean  Gale,  amongst  other  particular  benefactions,  suffered 
the  leases  to  run  out,  pulled  down  the  houses,  and  cleaned  this  part  of  the 
church  from  the  scurf  it  had  contracted  by  the  smoke  proceeding  from  these 
dwellings.”* 

Tho  arch  of  entrance  is  pointed,  and  was  altered  about  forty  years  ago ; 
and  an  ancieut  clock,  which  stood  over  it,  with  two  wooden  statues  in  armour 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  that  struck  the  quarters  on  two  small  bells,  was 
removed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  present  handsome  dial  substituted.  The 
second  story  has  lancet  windows ; aud  the  third,  which  is  crowned  with  a 
pediment,  has  a beautiful  circular  rose  or  wheel  window,  one  of  the  most 

• Cooke's  Topographical  Description  of  Yorkshire. 
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splendid  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  is  sometimes  culled  tile  marigold  win- 
dow, from  its  resemblance  to  that  flower.  It  consists  of  three  concentric 
circles,  the  smallest  occupied  with  six  sweeps ; the  second  has  twelve  columns, 
surmouuted  by  trefoil  arches,  disposed  in  the  manner  of  the  spokes  of  a wheel ; 
and  the  third  has  twenty-four  similar  arches  disposal  in  the  same  manner. 

Above  this  is  a triangular  window,  and  the  apex  is  surmounted  by  a small 
spire,  commonly  called  the  Fiddler's  turret,  from  a small  effigy  of  a fiddler 
which  crowns  it.  This  effigy  was  removed  from  some  other  part  of  the  build- 
ing, and  placed  here.  The  aisles  have  lancet  windows,  and  the  general  style 
of  the  decorations  correspond  with  the  centre.  The  west  side  of  the  south 
entrance  is  disfigured  by  a plain  irregular  building  of  two  stories,  now  used 
as  the  Will  Office  of  the  diocese.  The  low  buildings  on  the  east  of  the  same 
entrance  are  vestries  and  out  offices  of  tho  church.  They  were  formerly 
chantries,  and  one  of  them  was  known  as  Archbishop  de  la  Zouche'a  Chapel, 
already  noticed.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  the  many  improvements  which 
of  late  years  have  been  made  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Minster, 
that  these  excrescences,  which  are  of  a different  style  of  architecture,  and  at 
variance  with  the  scope  and  design  of  the  noble  edifice,  and  which  consequently 
deform  it,  have  been  allowed  to  continue.  Were  it  not  for  these  erections, 
the  spectator  would  be  presented  with  a clear  and  unbroken  coup  tl'tcil  of  the 
Cathedral,  incomparable  in  magnifieenco  and  extent. 

The  Xorth  Transept  exhibits  the  finished  neatness  and  plainness  of  tho 
first  period  of  the  pointed  style.  The  walls  both  of  tho  aisle  and  doorway 
are  finished  with  a block  cornice,  with  enriched  mouldings  and  plain  parapet. 
The  windows  are  narrow  ami  acutely  pointed,  and  buttresses  are  attached  to 
tho  piers,  having  angular  pedimcntal  caps.  The  turrets  at  the  angles  seem 
unfinished  os  they  arc  left  without  spires  or  pinnacles,  and  the  point  of  tho 
gable  ends  abruptly,  without  any  decoration.  The  north  front  commences 
with  a low  blank  arcade,  or  a series  of  arches  with  trefoil  heads.  Above  the 
arcade  iB  a fine  window  of  five  long  single  lancet  lights ; and  higher  up  still 
is  another  of  a like  number  of  lights ; both  of  unequal  height.  The  west 
aisle  has  a double  lancet  window,  which  is  finished  with  a raking  cornice. 
The  end  of  the  eastern  aisle  is  built  against  by  the  vestibule  of  the  Chapter 
House.  Some  years  ago  this  front  was  partially  restored,  and  portions  of  it 
were  considerably  altered. 

The  Choir  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  nave,  though  of  a later  period.  On 
each  side,  about  midway,  is  a projection  above  the  side  aisles,  called  the 
Little  Transept,  with  a lofty  window  rising  from  the  middle  of  the  aisle  to 
nearly  the  top  of  the  choir,  and  also  with  windows  over  the  side  aisles.  This 
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transept  projects  no  further  than  the  walls  of  the  aisle.  This  transept  has 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a square  tower,  though  not  carried  higher  than 
the  walls  of  the  nave.  At  the  angles  are  double  buttresses,  ending  in  pin- 
nacles, and  in  the  flank  walls  above  the  aisles  are  windows  to  correspond 
with  the  others.  The  space  between  the  great  and  little  transept  is  in  three 
divisions,  with  windows  filled  with  tracery  of  an  elegant  but  more  regular 
design  than  the  nave ; the  buttresses  are  crowned  with  pinnacles,  and  the 
finish  to  the  walls  is  similar  to  the  nave.  The  four  divisions  eastward  of 
this  transept  are  uniform  with  those  before  described,  except  that  the  cleres- 
tory windows  arc  fronted  with  open  screens  of  beautiful  stone  work,  which 
gives  them  the  apfienrancc  of  unglazed  windows.  This  feature  is  peculiar  to 
this  Cathedral  in  England,  but  it  occurs  in  some  of  the  continental  churches. 
The  great  east  window  has  a similar  screen-work  before  it,  towards  the  in- 
terior. The  cornice  under  the  battlements  is  more  perfect  towards  the 
eastern  part,  and  exhibits  beautiful  foliage.  The  spouts  are  sculptured  with 
bold  projecting  figures,  through  which  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the  roofs. 

The  Eastern  Front,  which  is  extremely  beautiful,  is  divided  by  buttresses 
into  three  portions,  answering  to  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  buttresses  are 
adorned  with  niches,  pedestals,  and  canopies,  formerly  filled  with  statues, 
but,  excepting  three  of  them,  now  empty.  The  north  and  south  buttrossos 
are  octagonal,  and  contain  staircases.  The  gTeat  east  window  in  the  centre 
is  of  the  most  magnificent  proportions,  and  unrivalled  workmanship.  Pugin 
considered  it  the  finest  window  in  the  world.  It  is  divided  in  breadth 
by  uullions  into  nine  divisions,  which  arc  mndc  by  transoms  into  three 
tiers  of  lights,  and  the  head  is  occupied  by  three  sub-arches,  and  a number 
of  minute  compartments.  Over  the  lofty  arch  is  a fine  sweeping  ogee 
moulding,  with  foliage  canopy,  remarkable  for  its  fine  curve  and  lofty 
termination.  Above  the  canopy  is  some  highly  elaborate  and  beautiful 
tabernacle  work,  and  in  tho  centre  is  a square  turret,  with  a crocketed  finial. 
The  aisles  have  windows  of  three  lights  of  a corresponding  character,  and 
similar  in  finish  to  the  centre.  The  statue  in  the  niche,  immediately  over 
the  point  of  the  window,  is  supposed  to  represent  Archbishop  Thoresby,  tho 
builder  of  this  part  of  the  fabric.  The  figure,  which  is  robed  and  seated, 
holds  in  its  left  hand  the  model  of  a church,  and  points  to  tho  window  with 
its  right.  In  the  niches  in  tho  extreme  angular  buttresses,  are  statues  of 
Vavasour  and  Percy,  who  bestowed  the  stone  and  timber  for  the  building. 
The  seventeen  heads  at  the  base  of  the  great  window  represent  Our  Saviour 
(the  centre  one),  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  some  of  the  aucicnt  fathers  of  the 
church.  The  north  and  south  aisles  of  the  choir  pretty  much  correspond, 
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except  tliut  tile  front  of  the  latter  is  disfigured  by  the  additiou  of  the  before 
mentioned  vestries.  The  south  side  of  this  choir  is  now  being  restored. 

The  Great  Central  or  iMntern  Tower,  rises  from  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transept,  and  surmounts  the  whole  Cathedral-  “ T Ids  magnificent 
erection,"  writes  Hritton,  “ bears  evident  marks  of  the  '1  udor  style.  t)n 
each  of  its  four  sides  are  two  large  windows,  with  two  tiers  of  mullions 
bounded  on  each  side  by  compartmented  buttresses.  The  battlements  are 
richly  perforated."  Drake  says  that  “ tradition  assures  us  it  was  meant 
to  be  carried  much  higher,  by  a spire  of  wood,  covered  with  lead  on  the  top 
of  it ; but  the  foundation  tvns  found  too  weak  for  such  a superstructure, 
and  recent  discoveries  have  tended  to  strengthen  this  opinion.  Crest 
fault  has  been  found  with  this  tower,  because  it  is  not  surmounted  by 
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men  of  the  almost  unlimited  extent  to  which  the  exertions  of  human  science 
may  be  carried.  Wordly  considerations  are  rapidly  swept  away  to  moke  room 
for  ideas  of  greater  solemnity.  Another  fine  point  of  observation  is  beneath 
the  central  tower,  Here  may  at  once  be  seen  the  lengthened  aisles  and  lofty 
columns ; the  statuary  screen,  which  divides  the  nave  and  choir,  and  the 
several  painted  windows.  To  describe  the  effect  which  this  grand  scene  must 
produce  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  must  unavoidably  be  to  do  it  injustice. 
It  must  be  experienced  to  be  felt  and  understood,  for  he  is  now  within  the 
sacred  walls  of  one  of  those  grand  churches,  which,  as  Wharton  observes,  are 
of  wonderful  mechanism,  constructed  on  principles  of  inexplicable  architecture, 
and  possessing  a tendency  to  impress  the  soul  with  sensations  of  awe  and 
religious  veneration. 

Tho  elevation  of  the  nave  is  in  three  heights  or  stories,  as  is  usual  in  most 
Cathodrals.  It  is  separated  from  the  side  aisles  by  long  ranges  of  finely  clus- 
tered columns,  of  which  the  central  shafts  rise  to  the  roof,  and  tho  others 
support  a series  of  graceful  arches  in  the  Early  Pointed  style,  chastely  and 
appropriately  enriched.  The  capitals  are  ornamented  with  leaves,  and  the 
mouldings  of  the  arches,  which  form  the  first  story  of  the  elevation,  and  the 
other  architectural  details,  though  rather  plain,  have  a most  pleasing  effect. 
The  Triforium,  or  second  story,  consists  of  five  lofty  narrow  trefoiled  arches, 
with  acute  angular  canopies,  and  an  open  screen  runs  in  front  of  it.  This 
division  of  the  height  of  the  nave  is  in  a manner  united  with  the  third  or 
clerestory.  The  latter  contains  a noble  range  of  windows,  divided  by  slender 
mullions  into  five  lights,  having  in  the  crown  of  the  arch  a circular  light, 
filled  with  quatrefoil  tracery.  Nearly  every  one  of  tho  clerestory  windows 
have  a considerable  quantity  of  stained  glass,  principally  shields  of  arms,  Ac. 
In  the  spandrils  of  the  principal  arches  are  shields,  carved  with  various  coats 
of  arms  in  relief.  Those  on  the  North  Side  are  the  arms  of  the  families  of 
Vavasour,  Roos,  Percy,  Greystock,  Latimer,  Vcro  Earls  of  Oxford,  Beau- 
champ Earls  of  Warwick,  Bohun  Earls  of  Hereford,  Aymer  de  Valence  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  Cobharn,  Ulphus,  and  Ferrers.  On  the  South  Side,  Vavasour 
and  Percy,  Warren  Earls  of  Surrey,  Wake,  Devereux,  Keresby,  Do  Mawloy 
Lords  of  Doncaster,  Clare  Earls  of  Gloucester,  Bek  of  Eresby,  Royal  Arms 
of  England,  and  those  of  a Prince  of  Wales.  Each  of  the  centre  compart- 
ments of  every  division  of  the  second  story  formerly  contained  a statue,  of 
which  only  five  now  remain.  ' The  most  perfect  is  in  the  fifth  division  from 
the  west,  on  the  south  side,  which  represents  St.  Georgo : and  on  the  opposite 
side  is  a large  wooden  dragon,  which  servpd  as  a lever  to  lift  the  cover  of 
the  old  font. 
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The  vaulted  ceiling  is  of  wood,  plainly  groined ; the  bosses  being  carved 
with  incidents  in  scriptural  history,  or  device  in  relief.  The  present  roof  was 
erected  in  1841,  the  whole  of  tlio  previous  one  having  been  burnt  in  the  dis- 
astrous fire  of  1840.  Formerly  the  groins  and  knots  were  enriched  with 
paints  and  gold. 

The  Aisles  arc  ornamented  in  a style  equally  splendid  with  the  nave. 
They  are  lighted  by  an  elegant  range  of  windows,  each  of  three  lights,  with 
quatrefoiled  circles  and  tracery.  Below  each  window  are  several  upright 
compartments,  divided  by  buttresses,  ending  in  piuuoclcs.  A triple  cluster  of 
columns,  uniform  with  those  of  the  main  pillars,  is  attached  to  tho  piers 
between  tho  windows,  and  these  in  part  sustain  tho  vaults,  which  are  of  stone, 
groined  with  arches  and  cross  springers.  An  arched  doorway  in  the  north  aisle 
formerly  led  into  the  eliapel  of  tho  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  of  St  Sepulchre,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  built  by  Archbishop  Roger,  and  long  since  destroyed. 
Over  this  doorway  are  two  shields,  charged  with  tho  anus  of  Old  Franco  and 
England,  ami  between  these,  on  the  point  of  tho  arch,  is  a mutilated  statue 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Divine  Child,  standing  on  a pedestal,  but  the  upper 
part  of  ilie  figures  are  now  gone ; and  near  this  are  two  angels  in  alto  relievo, 
the  heads  of  which  have  disappeared.  A little  beyond  this  doorway  is  an 
altar  tomb,  which  is  attributed,  but  without  foundation,  to  Archbishop  Roger. 
The  largo  doors  of  the  central  entrance  are  separated  by  a slender  pier, 
adorned  with  a beautiful  small  niche  and  canopy  ; over  which  is  a circular 
compartment  glazed  and  ornamented  with  tracery ; and  on  each  side  is  an 
escutcheon  of  arms,  one  assigned  to  Edward  U.,  and  the  other  to  the  Saxon 
Prince  Ulphus.  On  each  side  of  this  door  are  two  series  of  niches  resembling 
the  stall  work  in  the  aisles,  which,  with  the  doorway,  entirely  fill  up  the 
cespa  beneath  tho  great  west  window. 

Two  series  of  niches,  with  pedestals  for  statues  and  angular  canopies,  oc- 
cupy the  jambs  of  the  window,  and  the  rest  of  the  wall  below  the  vault  is 
ornamented  with  upright  panels ; so  that  every  portion  of  tho  wall  from  the 
pavement  to  the  ceiling  is  tastefully  covered  with  ornament,  and  tho  sido 
divisions  which  occupy  the  towers,  partake  of  the  same  kind  of  sculptured 
work.  Above  the  arches  of  the  doorways  are  reliefs  representing,  on  the 
north  side,  the  subject  of  a fox  cliase ; and  on  the  south,  a combat  between  a 
knight  and  an  uncouth  looking  animal.  The  relief  in  one  of  the  quatrefoil 
panels  on  the  latter  door,  represents  Sampson  tearing  opeu  the  jaws  of  a lion, 
whilst  the  faithloss  Delilah  behind  him  is  cutting  off  his  hair.  The  relief 
which  accompanies  it,  as  well  as  tho  reliefs  in  the  quatrefoils  of  the  north 
door,  are  unintelligible.  The  towers  arc  cut  off  from  view  by  plain  floors  of 
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wood.  The  Pavement  is  a mosaic  pattern  on  the  grandest  scale,  hut  as  has 
already  been  observed,  it  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  architecture  of  the 
church.  The  old  pavement,  which  was  removed  in  1780,  was  marked  with 
circles  supposed  to  point  out  the  stations  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  in 
the  ancient  processions. 

The  Transept,  which  is  also  in  the  early  pointed  stylo  of  architecture,  con- 
sists of  three  aisles : tin)  nave  or  largest  aisle,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  church,  shows  throe  stories  in  elevation.  The  first  consists  of  largo 
pointed  arches,  springing  from  piers  set  about  with  numerous  clustered 
columns.  The  second  story  shows  a large  circular  arch,  divided  into  two 
others,  which  in  like  manner  are  subdivided  into  smaller  ones:  and  the 
clerestory  consists  of  an  arcado  of  acutely  pointed  arches  of  eijual  height, 
three  in  each  division  being  pierced  to  admit  light.  The  south  transept  is 
three  lays  or  arches  in  length  from  the  centre  tower,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  columus  and  arches  exhibit  different  styles  of  proportion  and  orna- 
ment. The  two  bays  nearest  the  tower  are  filled  up  with  masonry,  as  a 
support  to  the  piers  of  that  massive  structure.  The  present  vaulted  and 
groined  ceiling  is  of  wood,  and  is  ornamented  with  a greater  profusion  of  in- 
tersections and  bosses  than  the  nave.  The  ceiling  was  originally  much 
lower,  but  when  the  arch  which  supports  the  great  tower  was  erected,  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  the  ceiling  of  the  transepts  to  a corresponding  height. 
The  aisles  hare  lancet  windows  without  tracery,  in  pairs,  the  dodos  being 
ornamented  with  trefoil  arches  in  blank.  The  vaulted  roof  of  stone  resembles 
that  in  the  aisles  of  the  great  nave.  The  interior  of  the  south  front  is  pecu- 
liarly grand.  The  large  circular  window  at  the  top,  and  the  three  middle 
windows  ore  very  tine.  The  north  arm  of  the  transept  is  more  regular  and 
well  finished  than  the  south.  Its  principal  feature  is  the  elevation  of  the 
north  end,  which  contains  the  window  of  five  lancet  lights  called  the  Fire 
Sisters,  from  a tradition  that  the  patterns  of  the  several  divisions  were  wrought 
in  tapestry  by  five  sister  nuns,  and  presented  to  the  church.  When  viewed 
from  the  south  end  the  effort  of  this  window  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  great 
east  window.  One  of  the  plain  windows  at  the  end  of  the  west  aisle  was 
that  through  winch  the  fuuutic  lunatic  Jonathan  Martin  made  his  escape, 
after  firing  the  choir  in  1829.  The  door  through  the  eastern  wall,  at  present 
opening  into  the  yard,  is  supposed  to  have  formerly  communicated  with  a 
Chapter  House  older  than  the  present  one.  The  east  aisle  of  this  transept 
was  formerly  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  founded  hy  Kichard  de 
Chester,  Canon  of  the  Church  in  1340.  The  baptismal  font  stands  at  the 
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cnurcn  ooiween  tnem ; and  on  four  knots  round  about  are  cneruDinis  wu«  1“*“ 
wings,  as  mentioned  in  one  of  Ezekiel's  visions,  having  on  them  the  face  of  a 
man,  a lion,  un  os,  and  an  eagle.  In  the  spaudrils  of  the  beautiful  arches  of 
this  tower  are  shields,  charged  as  follows: — On  the  cast  the  Pallium,  the  papal 
insignia  of  Areluepiscopol  authority,  and  the  arms  of  St  Wilfrid ; on  the  north 
the  arms  assigned  to  the  Saxon  Kings  Edwin  and  Edmund  tire  Martyr:  on 
the  south  the  peculiar  anas  of  the  See,  and  those  of  Walter  Skirhrw,  the 
great  benefactor  of  this  part  of  the  building ; and  on  the  west  those  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  with  the  arms  of  England  emblazoned  in  such  a manner  as 
to  prove  that  the  tower  was  not  completed  till  tire  reign  of  Henry  V.  or 
Henry  VI.,  who  were  the  first  that  altered  the  old  French  bearing.  Nothing 
finer  than  the  interior  of  the  lantern  can  be  imagined ; the  windows  are  of  a 
size  sufficient  to  fill  the  whole  interior  with  a brilliant  light,  and,  it  may  he 
Rdded,  that  the  immense  height  of  the  vaulting  fills  the  mind  with  a feeling 
of  vastness  not  easily  forgotten.  The  tower  forms  a magnificent  vestibule 
to  the  choir. 

The  Stone  Organ  .Screen,  which  stands  between  tire  two  easternmost  piers 
of  the  tower,  and  divides  the  nave  from  the  choir,  is  a curious  and  elaborate 
piece  of  workmanship,  tlio  history  of  which  is  not  precisely  known.  The 
doorway  in  the  screen,  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  and  which  is  not 
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pedestal  in  Latin.  Above  the  niches  are  narrow  shrines  richly  canopied,  and 
containing  two  rows  of  small  but  elegant  full  length  winged  figures,  repre- 
senting the  angelic  choir ; and  above  the  rich  tabemaele  work  is  a row  of 
demiangels.  This  screen  is  gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  the  bands  of  delicate 
tracery  with  which  it  is  adorned  are  most  elaborately  sculptured.  It  would 
seem  that  the  artist  was  determined  to  charge  every  part  with  ornament, 
and  to  exert  the  fullest  latitude  of  fancy  in  giving  variety  and  intricacy  to 
its  complicated  members. 

The  statues  of  the  Kings  are  nearly  of  the  natural  size.  There  arc  seven 
figures  on  the  north  side  and  eight  on  the  south  side,  viz. : — North  Side — 
William  I.,  William  II.,  Henry  I.,  Stephen,  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  and 
John.  South  Side — Henry  HI.,  Edward  I.,  Edward  II.,  Edward  HI., 
Richard  11.,  Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI.  The  niche  filled  by  the 
statue  of  Henry  VI.  was  long  occupied  by  one  of  James  I.  Tradition  reports 
that  this  niche  was  originally  tilled  by  a statue  of  “ that  weak,  but  reputedly 
pious  monarch,"  Henry  VI.,  nnd  that  it  was  taken  down  to  “ prevent  the 
stupid  adoration  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,"  who  commiserated  the 
misfortunes  of  that  ill-fated  King  to  a very  great  extent.  “ But  it  is  more 
probable,"  writes  Mr.  Baines,  “ that  it  was  his  successor  Edward  IV.,  who, 
being  the  sun  of  the  political  firmament,  became  the  object  of  adoration,  ami 
that  to  him  the  homage  of  courtly  devotion  was  offered  by  removing  tho 
statue  of  his  rival.  For  some  ages,”  tho  same  writer  continues,  " the  place 
remained  unoccupied,  but  on  the  visit  of  James  I.  to  York,  ho  was  compli- 
mented by  being  placed  in  the  empty  cell.”*  Dr.  Milner  conjectures  that 
this  screen  was  token  from  the  church  of  St  Mary’s  Abbey  in  this  city;  that 
it  lay  at  the  Manor  Palace  for  many  years,  that  King  James  I.  presented  it 
to  the  Cathedral,  and  that  in  compliment  to  him  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
placed  lus  statue  in  the  vacant  niche.  The  statue  of  James  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Ripon  Minster,  and  the  present  well  executed  figure  of  Henry  VI. 
tho  work  of  Mr.  Michael  Taylor,  a native  artist,  was  set  up  during  the 
present  century.  From  the  statue  of  this  monarch  having  been  the  last  of 
the  series,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  screen  was  executed  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign.  Many  of  the  smaller  parts  of  the  screen  have  been  restored  by 
Bemascoui.  Above  this  screen,  and  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  rood, 
is  the  organ.  After  the  fire  in  1820,  it  was  proposed  to  place  the  organ  and 
screen  further  eastward,  so  as  to  bring  more  into  sight  the  magnificent  pillars 
that  support  the  central  tower,  but  so  much  opposition  was  made  to  it,  that 
the  plan  was  abandoned. 

• Gazetteer  of  Yorkshire,  vol.  ii.,  p.  89. 
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Tlir  Choir. — It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  solemn,  beau- 
tiful, or  gorgeous  than  this  division  of  the  church,  with  its  immense  east 
window,  elegant  altar  screen,  pulpit  throne,  and  tabernacle  carvings  over  the 
stalls,  when  viewed  from  the  archway  under  the  organ.  The  architecture  of 
the  choir  is  more  ornamental  in  its  character  tlian  that  of  the  nave,  although 
the  general  style  of  the  decoration  is  similar.  The  roof,  which  is  wood,  is 
loftier,  aud  more  intricately  groined,  and  the  bosses  are  more  numerous,  than 
tho  nave,  aud  an  elegant  kind  of  festoon  work  descends  from  the  capitals  of 
the  pillars,  from  which  the  vaulting  springs.  The  side  elevation  of  the  great 
or  central  aisle  of  this  portion,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  edifice,  is  made  into 
three  stories.  The  principal  arcade  differs  but  little  from  the  uave ; and  the 
intervals  between  the  arches  are  embellished  with  shields  of  armorial  bearings. 
The  openings  of  the  triforium,  or  gallery  story,  consists  of  a scries  of  five 
cimjuefoiled  arches,  with  canopies  and  crocheted  finials,  divided  in  tho  centre 
by  horizontal  transoms ; and  a stone  rail  in  front  forms  a protection  to  the 
persons  who  may  bo  stationed  there.  In  the  clerestory  is  a beautiful  range 
of  windows  of  five  lights,  with  cimjuefoiled  heads,  having  the  crown  of  the 
arch  enriched  with  elegant  tracery.  The  walls  of  tho  aisle3  of  tho  choir  arc 
panelled,  mid  are  enriched  with  tracery  corresponding  with  tho  character 
of  tho  windows.  The  windows  of  tho  aisles  have  three  lights,  with  per- 
pendicular divisions  in  the  heads  of  tho  arches,  but  tho  design  is  far  less 
elegant  than  the  nave.  Tho  same  simple  stone  roof,  which  covers  the  aisles 
of  tho  nave,  is  used  in  these  aisles.  The  introduction  of  the  smaller  transept 
does  not  break  the  continuity  of  the  great  arcade,  but  the  only  part  in  which 
it  enters  into  the  design,  is  at  tho  clerestory ; tho  window,  with  its  gallery, 
being  omitted,  and  a panelled  breast-work  placed  on  tho  cornice  over  the 
point  of  the  arrh,  thus  allowing  a view  of  tho  lofty  window  and  handsome 
groined  ceiling  of  this  singular  appendage  to  be  obtained  from  tho  choir. 
The  effect  of  this  transept,  when  viewed  from  near  tho  pulpit,  is  remarkably 
beautiful.  Tho  shields  of  arms  in  tho  choir  are  as  follows : — South  Side, 
Cross  of  St.  George,  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  Saxon  monarchs  Edwin  aud 
Oswald,  Mortimer,  Ulphus,  Percy;  the  same  quartering  Lucy,  Scrojve,  Skir- 
law,  Roos,  Neville  Earls  of  Westmorland,  City  of  York,  Montague  Earls  of 
Salisbury,  Beauchamp  Earls  of  Warwick,  Lacy,  Iloyal  Arms  of  England, 
anterior  to  Henry  V.  North  Side,  Vavasour,  Neville,  Danby  or  Fitzhugh, 
St.  William,  badges  of  tho  See  of  St.  Wilfrid,  Emblems  of  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord,  Greystock,  Latimer,  Clifford  Earls  of  Cumberland,  Boliun  Earls  of 
Hereford,  Royal  Arms  of  England,  a Prince  of  Wales,  Longespce  Earls  of 
Salisbury.  Little  Transept,  South,  Daere,  Beauchamp,  Percy,  and  Vava- 
sour; North,  Clifford,  Latimer,  Danby,  Pollington,  Neville,  and  Scropa. 
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Behind  the  present  altar  or  communion  table,  to  which  is  an  ascent  of 
fifteen  steps,  is  a beautiful  stone  screen,  of  Gothic  architecture,  divided  into 
eight  uuiform  compartments  by  slender  panelled  buttresses,  terminated  with 
crockcted  pinnacles.  Each  compartment  contains  in  the  lower  division  a 
triple  shrine  of  niches,  and  in  the  upper  an  open  arch,  separated  by  slender 
mullions  into  three  divisions,  surmounted  by  a square  head,  of  which  the 
spainlrils  are  pierced  in  quatrefoil  circles ; and  above  these  is  a delicate  open 
embattled  parapet.  The  intervals  of  this  exquisitely  wrought  screen  have 
been  filled  with  plate  glass,  affording  a view  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
choir,  and  of  the  superb  east  window.  This  screen,  which  is  forty-nine  feet 
in  length,  and  twenty-eight  feet  high,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  pierced  stone  work  in  England.  Before  the  Reformation  the  high  altar 
* stood  ono  arch  further  westward,  and  immediately  behind  it  was  a large 
wooden  screen,  handsomely  painted  and  gilded,  which  obscured  the  present 
stone  erection,  and  obstructed  the  view  of  a great  part  of  the  fine  east  window 
from  the  choir.  At  each  end  of  this  screen  was  a door,  which  opened  into  a 
small  room  behind  the  altar,  called  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  in  which,  anciently, 
the  Archbishop  used  to  robe  at  the  time  of  his  entlironization,  and  from 
thence  proceed  to  the  high  altar,  where  he  was  invested  with  the  pallium ; 
and  above  it  was  a galleiy,  with  desks  in  the  form  of  battlements,  for  the 
musicians  required  in  the  celebration  of  the  gorgeous  services  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  1720  this  wooden  screen  was  pulled  down;  the  altar  carried 
back  to  where  it  now  stands;  and  in  1760  a piece  of  tapestry  was  removed 
which  hung  before  the  present  screen.  By  these  alterations  a view  of  one 
of  the  noblest  lights  in  the  world  has  been  opened,  and  this  magnificent 
stone  screen — esteemed  by  the  curious  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the 
church — brought  into  view.  The  altar  railing  is  also  of  cut  stone. 

The  space  between  the  altar  screen  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  was 
formerly  a chapel,  dedicated  to  God,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
commonly  called  the  Ixtdyc  ChapelU.  This  was  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
many  chapels  which  were  in  this  church.  It  was  founded  by  Archbishop 
Thoresby,  who,  according  to  Stubbs,  “ as  a true  respecter  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  God,  adorned  it  with  wonderful  sculpture  and  painting.”  At  the 
Reformation  the  works  of  art  in  this  chapel  were  tom  to  pieces  and  destroyed. 
Mr.  Ralph  Thoresby,  the  northern  antiquary,  had  a large  piece  of  carved 
work,  which,  in  his  Ducatus  Leodiensis,  he  tells  us,  was  discovered  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  “ between  two  walls,  in  a private  house,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Minster,  and  sold  by  parcels  to  statuaries  and  others 
for  common  use.”  Thoresby,  supposing  that  piece  of  statuary  work  to  have 
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belonged  to  the  Ladye  Chapel,  preserved  it  as  a great  curiosity,  and  ass  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  Archbishop,  his  ancestor;  and  his  regret  for 
the  destruction  of  this  curious  chapel,  makes  him  break  out  in  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  “ A man  was  famous  as  he  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the  thick 
tree,  but  now  they  break  down  the  carved  work  thereof  with  axes  and  ham- 
mers." In  1835  were  found  buried  on  the  premises  of  the  late  Mr.  Swincaid, 
surgeon,  in  Precentor's  Court,  near  the  western  front  of  tire  Cathedral,  a 
beautiful  piece  of  carved  stone  work,  which  is  now  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum, 
and  which  the  learned  Curator  of  Antiquities  says,  is  most  probably  another 
portiou  of  the  carved  work  of  which  Mr.  Tboresby  speaks.  “ But  the  style 
and  character  of  these  remains,”  he  adds,  “ arc  clearly  of  a Inter  age  than 
that  of  Archbishop  Thoresby.  They  appear  to  have  Itelongcd  to  a magnifi- 
cent shrine ; and  such  a shrine  may  have  been  erected  behind  tho  high  altar 
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church.  Upon  the  second  transom  runs  a gallery,  fronted  by  a parapet, 
pierced  with  upright  cinquefoil  divisions,  and  from  which  an  excellent  view 
of  the  whole  interior  of  the  church  may  be  obtained.  The  dados  of  this  win- 
dow, as  well  as  of  those  at  the  extremities  of  the  aisles  are  richly  panelled, 
und  the  jambs  ornamented  with  niches.  The  pavement  of  the  choir,  in- 
cluding the  Lady  Chapel,  is  beautifully  rclaid  in  mosaic. 

The  furniture  of  the  choir  is  of  the  most  magnilicent  description.  The 
design  of  the  oak  pews  and  ornaments  is  very  nearly  a counterpart  of  those 
destroyed  in  1824).  The  prebendal  stalls,  which  range  on  both  sides  as  far 
as  the  throne  and  the  pulpit,  are  twenty  in  number,  and  there  are  six  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance  under  the  organ.  These  stalls  are  of  oak,  richly  carved, 
and  surmounted  with  canopies  of  tabernacle  work.  The  names  of  many  of 
the  prebends  to  which  they  belong,  are  placed  over  them  in  carved  oak  letters. 
The  seats  or  mitertrt*  are  curiously  carved.  The  Dean  occupies  the  first  stall 
on  the  right,  the  Precentor  the  first  on  the  left.  The  desks  below  the  stalls 
for  the  vicars  choral  and  choristers,  are  panelled  in  unison  with  the  upper 
works.  At  the  east  end  of  the  stalls  are  the  Cathedra,  or  Archbishop's 
throne,  and  tho  pulpit,  opposite  to  each  other,  both  elaborately  ornamented. 
In  the  middle  of  the  choir  is  a reading  desk,  inclosed  with  tabernacle  work  : 
and  on  the  north  side  is  a brazen  eagle,  from  which  the  lessons  are  read. 
This  eagle,  which  was  presented  by  Dr.  Cracroft  in  1080,  was  saved  with 
some  difficulty  from  the  fire  in  1829. 

The  Organ  is  a conspicuous  object  on  the  top  of  the  stone  screen  in  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  Cathedral.  In  1032  King  Charles  I.  levied  a fine  of  £1,000. 
upon  Edward  Paylor,  Esq.  (for  some  offence  committed  by  that  gentleman), 
and  granted  it  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  various  purposes,  one  of  which 
was  the  procuring  of  a new  organ.  A contract  was  accordingly  entered  into 
with  Robert  Dallam,  of  London,  “ Blacksmith,”  for  a complete  organ,  which 
cost  £010.  By  the  King's  desire,  this  organ  was  placed  on  tho  north  side 
of  the  choir,  nearly  opposite  the  Archbishop’s  throne,  so  that  it  may  not  im- 
pede the  full  view  of  the  entire  Cathedral ; but  it  was  afterwards  placed  over 
the  stone  Screen  by  Archbishop  Lamplugh,  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford.  This  instrument  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1829. 

The  present  magnificent  organ,  which  is  unquestionably  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  instrument  of  tho  kind  in  the  world,  as  we  have  already  said, 
was  presented  by  the  Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Saville,  Earl  of  Scarborough. 
Its  specification  was  composed  by  Dr.  Camidge,  of  York,  the  present  or- 
ganist, and  it  was  built  by  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Hill,  of  London,  in  1837,  and 
has  since  been  considerably  enlarged. 
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built  by  Archbishop  Rogar*  Its  original  extent  cannot  be  ascertained,  as 
the  present  portion  of  it  is  bounded  by  the  comparatively  modern  work  of  the 
choir,  and  the  sweep  of  the  arches  eastward  is  cut  off  by  the  solid  work  of 
the  foundation  of  the  altar  screen.  It  is  nearly  square,  and  is  divided  into 
four  aisles  from  east  to  west,  each  consisting  of  three  arches,  supported  by 
six  cylindrical  columns  5$  feet  in  length.  Although  the  general  character 
of  this  portion  of  the  ciypt  is  Norman,  yet  it  is  so  strangely  mingled  with 
architecture  of  a more  modern  date,  that,  taken  as  a whole,  it  may  perhaps 
be  viewed  as  the  workmansliip  of  the  11th  or  12th  century.  The  columns 
which  support  the  groined  arches  appear  to  have  been  preserved  from  as 
older  building,  and  put  together  with  little  care,  as  the  bases  are  too  lsrg® 
for  the  shafts,  and  in  one  instance  a reversed  capital  is  applied  as  a base. 
Nome  suppose  that  these  columns  formed  a portion  of  the  church  built  in  the 
8th  century,  by  St.  Wilfrid,  and  were  thus  confusedly  applied  in  the  f®- 
building  the  edifice  after  its  destruction  in  1069.  The  capitals  of  the  piUa« 
are  all  octagonal,  five  of  them  being  of  singular  beauty  of  design.  Professor 
Willis  declares  the  crypt  to  be  a mere  piece  of  patch  work,  made  during  the 
fitting  up  of  the  choir  in  the  14th  century,  out  of  the  old  materials,  to  sup- 
port a platform  for  the  altar,  and  provide  chapels  and  altar  roam  beneath  it 
The  pavement  is  composed  of  glazed  tiles,  coloured  alternately  blue  and  yel- 
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tho  whole  length  of  the  choir,  when  the  remains  of  the  Saxon  edifice  built 
by  Edwin  or  Oswald,  and  the  Norman  choirs  erected  by  Archbishops  Thomas 
and  Koger,  were  discovered.  This  excavation  extends  from  the  western  wall 
of  the  crypt,  under  the  choir,  as  far  as  the  two  great  columns  which  sup- 
ported tho  lantern  tower,  and  the  interesting  remains  of  the  ancient  church 
have  been  arched  over,  and  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  curious.  On 
entering  the  series  of  vaults  which  lead  westward  from  the  crypt,  are  seen 
six  beautiful  pillars  of  the  Norman  church  (three  on  each  side)  7 feet  long 
and  0 feet  in  diameter.  The  capitals  of  some  of  these  pillars  are  curiously 
sculptured,  and  from  them  spring  the  mouldings  of  a groined  vaulting.  In 
the  intermediate  space  between  each  pair  of  these  columns  are  the  bases  of 
two  smaller  ones ; and  on  tho  north  side  is  an  aisle,  at  the  west  end  of 
which  is  a very  beautiful  twisted  column,  of  delicate  workmanship.  Tho 
outer  part  of  the  church  may  still  be  seen,  tho  buttresses  and  walls  being  in 
a state  of  beautiful  preservation.  Amongst  these  ruins  of  tho  Norman 
church  is  an  ancient  tomb  covered  with  a large  slab.  An  ascent  on  the 
westward  leads  into  the  Saxon  edifice,  where  we  have  a fine  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  that  period,  considered  equal  to  any  in  England.  It  consists 
of  a portion  of  the  walls  of  the  church.  These  walls,  which  are  composed  of 
limestone  and  sandstone,  are  nearly  six  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  stones  are 
laid  in  the  herring  bone  manner,  forming  courses  eight  inches  thick. 

The  threo  extraneous  chapels  already  referred  to  are  entered  from  the 
south  aisle  of  tho  choir.  These  buildings,  originally  built  for  chantry  chapels, 
were  begun  by  Archbishop  de  la  Zouch,  to  whom  a licence  was  granted  for 
that  purpose,  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  on  tho  I4th  of  June,  1352.  One  of 
these  chapels  is  now  used  as  a Vestry ; another,  since  the  year  1340,  has 
been  used  as  tho  Record  OJice  of  tho  Dean  and  Chapter ; and  the  third  is 
the  room  in  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  is  held.  In  tho  one  used  as  tho 
Uocord  Office  is  a well,  called  St.  Peter's  Well,  and  chemists  attribute  the 
excellence  of  the  water  to  the  small  portions  of  limestone,  washed  into  it  by 
the  rain,  from  the  walls  of  the  edifice. 

One  of  these  chapels  was  formerly  used  as  a Treasury,  and  in  it  were  kept 
all  tlie  rents,  revenues,  grants,  and  charters,  with  the  common  seal  belonging 
to  tho  church ; and  a particular  officer  was  appointed  to  inspect  and  take 
care  of  them.  In  the  largo  inventory  * of  the  riches  belonging  to  this 

• This  inventory  is  given  in  Dilgdole's  Moiuutieon,  an. I from  it  we  learn  that  amongst 
the  costly  furniture,  plate,  Ac.,  were  many  chalices  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  gilt  and  plain ; 
several  cups,  boxes,  censors,  crewits,  salts,  paxes,  ampules,  pectorals,  crucifixes,  cliris- 
matories,  candlesticks,  Ac.,  of  gold  and  silver.  Copes  of  cloth  of  gold  and  velvet,  some 
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wre  (request,  as  an  msiancti  ui  a singular  mode  01  endowment  lunnenj  u^-u. 
and  Ougdalo  relates  respecting  it,  that  “ Ulphe,  son  of  Thorn!  <1,  who  ruled 
in  the  west  of  Deirn,  by  reason  of  the  difference  which  was  likely  to  rise 
between  his  sons,  about  the  sharing  of  his  lands  and  lordships  after  his 
death,  resolved  to  niako  them  all  alike,  and  thereupon  coming  to  lork 
with  that  horn  which  he  used  to  drink,  filled  it  with  wine,  and  before  the 
altar  of  God  and  Saint  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  kneeling,  devoutly 
drank  the  wine,  and  by  that  ceremony  enfeoffed  this  church  with  all  his 
lands  aud  revenues,"  Several  lands,  part  of  this  donation,  and  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  York,  are  still  held  by  the  church,  and  are  called  dt 
Terra  Lljihi As  a relic  of  Saxon  art  this  horu  is  very  valuable;  it  is 
made  of  an  elephant  s tusk,  is  2d  inches  in  length,  curiously  carved  and 
polished,  and  was  originally  ornamented  with  gold  and  mounting.  It  >s 
said  that  after  the  surrender  of  York  to  the  Parliamentarian  army,  in  lt>H> 
the  horu  was  taken  from  the  Minster  and  denuded  of  its  golden  appen- 
dages, but  it  was  probably  stolen  from  the  church  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  It  is  evident  from  Camden’s  remarks,  that  the  horn  was  not 
there  when  ho  wrote  in  1(507.  *«  I was  informed,"  says  he,  “ that  this  gre*1 
cariosity  was  kept  in  the  church  till  tho  last  age."  It  somehow  came  in*0 
the  possession  of  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  and  his  successor  Henry  Lord 
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with  brass  instead  of  gold,  and  caused  a Latin  inscription  to  be  engraved 
upon  it,  which  may  be  thus  translated  : — “ This  horn,  Ulphns,  Prince  of  the 
Western  parts  of  Dcira,  originally  gave  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  together 
with  all  his  lauds  and  revenues.  Henry  Lord  Fairfax  at  last  restored  it, 
when  it  had  been  lost  or  convovod  away.  The  Dean  nnd  Chapter  decorated 
it  anew,  a.d.  1675."  A sculptured  bass  relief  of  this  interesting  horn  may 
be  seen  above  the  arches  of  the  choir  aud  nave,  in  a lino  with  various  shields 
commemorative  of  the  different  benefactors  of  the  Cathedral. 

A curious  cup  or  bowl  is  also  in  the  vestry,  called  Archbishop  Scrope's 
Indulgence  Cup.  This  elegant  cup  stands  on  three  foot,  nnd  is  ornamented 
inside  with  the  arms  of  the  Cordwainer’s  Company ; the  rim,  which  is  edged 
round  with  silver  gilt,  has  the  following  inscription : — 

“ Richarilo  art-lie  bewliope  Scropc  grant  uuto  all  tho  tltnl  drill  kis  of 
this  cope  XLti  d fives  to  pardon. 

Robert  Gobson  bcseliope  meson  grant  in  same  form  aforesaid  XLti 
tlayes  to  pardon.  Robert  Streuudl. 

“ Popular  tradition  has  usually  stated,”  says  tho  editor  of  York  and  its 
F.ncirons,  “ that  this  cup  was  presented  by  Scrope  to  the  Cordwainers' 
Company,  but  recent  investigation  has  proved  this  to  be  erroneous,  and  it  is 
now  pretty  much  proved  to  have  been  originally  given  to  the  York  guild  of 
Corpus  Christi : a Corporation  which  distinguished  itself  for  tho  sumptuous 
manner  in  which  tho  incorporated  trades  and  crafts  of  the  city  celebrated  the 
religious  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  by  the  exhibition  of  pageants  and  miracle 
plays,  which  every  year  attracted  many  persons  of  rank  and  importance  to 
witness  their  representation.  After  the  dissolution  of  tho  guild,  this  cup 
passed  into  other  hands,  but  when  it  came  into  tho  possession  of  the  Cord- 
wainers’ Company  is  unknown.  On  the  dissolution  of  this  company  in 
1808,  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Hornby  (tho  last  master  of  the  company) 
to  the  Cathedral." 

A large  silver  crosier,  or  pastoral  staff,  is  also  kept  in  tho  vestry,  and  ex- 
hibited to  visitors.  This  crosier  was  given  by  Catherine  of  Portugal,  Queen 
Dowager  of  Charles  H.  of  England,  to  Cardinal  Smith,  her  Confessor, 
when  he  was  nominated  to  the  Sec  of  York,  by  .Tames  II.,  in  1687.  It  is 
recorded  that  as  Smith  was  going  to  tho  Cathedral,  in  procession  from  the 
Catholic  chapel  established  by  James  in  the  Manor  Palace,  Lord  Danby 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Leeds)  wrested  the  crosier  from  him,  and  afterwards 
presented  it  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  It  is  0$  feet  in  length,  weighs  18  lbs,, 
and  under  the  bend  of  the  crook  arc  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  In- 
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on  opening  mo  grave  01  .\rcnmsnop  liotiicrnam,  wno  uiea  oi  me  piaguv  *** 
1500.  As  the  body  of  this  prolate  was  immediately  interred  without  cere- 
mony, it  is  probable  that  at  his  funeral,  which  took  place  when  the  pestilence 
was  abated,  a wooden  effigy,  of  which  this  head  is  a part,  was  substituted  for 
the  real  corpse.  There  is  also  preserved  the  old  copy  of  the  Bible  with  its 
chain,  that  was  formerly  attached  to  a low  desk  near  the  door  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  choir,  opening  into  the  hlinster  Yard. 

An  antique  chair,  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  Cathedral,  and  in  which 
several  of  the  Saxon  Kings  were  crowned,  and  which  wits  used  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Ed  wan!  TV . and  James  I.,  is  now  placed  within  the  communion  rails- 

Tiie  Windows  of  the  Cathedral  are  richly  adorned  with  the  representa- 
tions of  scriptural  history,  saints,  kings,  legends,  shields,  *c.,  in  painted 
glass.*  About  one  hundred  of  them  are  embellished  with  ancient  device*, 
whilst  only  six  are  of  modem  date.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  though  the 
choir  was  so  near  being  consumed  iu  the  fire  of  1829,  none  of  the  painted 
glass  was  materially  impaired ; and  with  the  exception  of  the  damage  to  the 
windows  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  aisles  of  the  nave,  the  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  that  part  of  the  building  with  reference  to  the  fire  of  1840. 

The  magnificent  Ea»t  Wiiuioir,  the  greatest  light  in  tlio  Minster,  and 
which  for  masonry  and  ancient  glazing  is  unequalled,  consists  of  nine  lights, 
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ill  1405,  who  had  contracted  with  Johu  Thornton,  of  Coventry,  glazier,  to 
execute  it.”  (See  page  413.)  “ We  may  suppose  this  man,”  he  continues, 
“ to  have  teen  the  test  artist  in  his  time  for  this  kind  of  work,  by  their 
sending  so  fur  for  him ; and  indeed  the  window  shews  it.” 

11  The  east  window  surpasses  all  that  the  pen  can  describe,  or  pencil  pour- 
tray,"  writes  Allen,  " if  we  consider  it  in  the  whole,  as  to  extent,  ingenuity 
of  design,  or  richness  of  execution.”  Each  pane  of  gloss  is  about  a yard 
square ; the  figures  in  general  are  about  2ft.  2in.  to  2ft.  4in.  high,  and  the 
heads  are  most  beautifully  drawn.  The  following  is  a detailed  description  of 
this  window : — 

The  top  contains  a representation  of  Our  Saviour  in  Heavenly  Glory  sur- 
rounded by  angels,  prophets,  patriarchs,  apostles,  eonfessors,  and  martyrs. 
Between  this  and  tho  gallery  are  three  partitions,  with  designs  from  the  Old 
Testament,  as  follows : — 

Firtt  Partition. — The  1st  compartment  in  this  partition  represents  God  creating  the 
world,  with  the  fallen  angels  beneath.  2. — The  spirit  of  God  dividing  the  waters.  U. — 
The  herbs  of  the  field.  4. — light  and  darkness.  ( This  and  the  precedent  pane  u an  to 
hare  been  transposed.)  0.— Birds  and  fishes.  (1. — Beasts  and  creeping  tilings,  with 
the  creation  of  man.  7. — God  with  his  face  like  the  snn  in  glory,  sitting  in  tho  middle 
of  his  Creation,  seeing  every  thing  was  good.  8. — Adam  and  Eve  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit  in  Penalise ; the  serpent  represented  with  its  head  like  a beautiful  woman.  0. — 
An  angel  driving  them  out  of  Paradise. 

Second  Partition. — 1. — Cain  killing  his  brother  Abel.  2. — Noah  in  his  Ark.  8. — 
Noah  drank,  and  his  throe  sons.  4. — Building  of  Babel.  6. — Molehizedek  blessing 
Abram,  fl. — Isaac  blessing  Jacob.  7.— Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  8. — Moses  and 
Aaron  joining  hand  in  hand.  0. — Jacob's  sons  shewing  him  Joseph’s  bloody  coat 

Third  Partition. — 1. — Moses  found  by  Pharoah's  daughter.  2. — God  out  of  the  bush 
calling  Moses.  8. — Moses  and  Aaron  before  Pharoah ; the  Bod  turned  into  a serpent. 
4.— Pharoah  and  his  host  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  6. — Moacs  receiving  the  law  on 
Mount  Sinai.  0. — Moses  rearing  up  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness.  7. — Sampson 
pulling  down  the  house  of  Dagon  on  himself  and  tho  Philistines.  8. — David  killing 
Goliah  with  a sling,  f). — Joab  killing  Absalom  hanging  on  the  tree. 

Of  the  ten  partitions  below  the  gallery,  nine  contain  the  principal  subjects 
in  the  Book  of  Revelations,  and  the  last  one  is  occupied  with  representations 
of  different  ecclesiastics,  kings,  Ac.,  whose  names  are  connected  with  tho  early 
history  of  the  church  in  this  part  of  Britain.  They  arc  as  follows: — 

First  Partition — 1,  2,  and  3. — St.  John  in  the  caldron  of  oil,  banished  by  the  Em. 
peror  Domitian,  and  sailing  to  the  island  of  P atm  os.  4. — An  angel  coming  unto  St. 
John,  as  at  his  devotion.  5. — The  Son  of  Man  amidst  the  seven  candlesticks,  fl. — The 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  7,  8,  and  11. — The  Elders  worshipping  God  on  the  throne. 

Second  Partition. — 1. — Angel  sounding  a trumpet.  2. — The  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of 
Judah.  3. — The  Lamb,  the  Four  Beasts,  and  Elders.  4. — A Multitude  following  the 
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liM?  |ctu|>lo  from  whence  tho  vnkt  panic. 

Fifth  I’artitioH. — I,  2, — Two  witnesses  slain  in  tie  city,  and  ascending  ap.  4.— 
Elder*  worshipping.  ft. — Ark  of  the  testament.  The  wnman  clothed  with  the  ran  *“ 
travail,  and  the  dragon  appearing  to  devour  her  child.  7, — Michael  warring  against 
the  dragon.  H. — The  woman  flying  into  the  wilderness,  and  the  dragon  casting  out  » 
flood  of  waters  to  overwhclui  her.  0, — Another  Is  a-st  risen  front  the  earth. 

Sixth  Partition. — 1. — Dragon  seeptered,  giving  power  to  tho  beast  with  seven  beads 
and  tun  horns,  a. — The  world  worshipping  the  monster.  :t. — An  angel  pouring  * 
vial  on  the  ntfliotud  people.  4. — People  worshipping  the  beast.  S.— lie  lltlrd  nogel 
ponring  his  vial  on  tlie  river*.  0. — Another  angel  with  the  gospel.  7,— The  angel  over 
Babylon  pronouncing  the  fill  thereof.  8.— Christ  with  a sickle,  Ac.  0.— Angel  treading 
tin  wine  press  to  the  horses'  hridles. 

Sri'rnth  Partition. — I. — Elder*  with  their  harps  on  a sea  of  glass.  4— Otic  °f  ^ 
four  boasts  giving  the  angels  the  seven  vials  of  wrath,  ft, — Beasts  warring  with  th«* 
saints.  4.— Angel  pouring  a vial  on  tlie  sea.  5. — Victory  of  the  lamb.  Fourth 
angel  pouring  n vial  on  sun,  Ac.  7.— Tlie  fifth  angel  pouring  a vial  on  tho  soot  of  the 
beast.  8. — Unclean  spirits,  Ac.,  going  to  battle.  ». — Angel  |>oaring  a vial  on  the  rivet 
Euphrates,  which  runs  by  Babylon.  ( Note,  tht  precedent  two  paries  art  mitplattd.) 

Eighth  Partition.. — 1. — Tho  whore  sitting  upon  the  beast.  !t, — Babylon's  (all'  *•" 
God  praised  in  Heaven.  4.— St.  John  Ihlling  at  the  angel*  feet.  6.— Heaven  opened; 
one  on  a white  horse,  armies,  Ac.  Angel  cry  ing  to  the  fowls.  7.— Boost,  king*,  •w* 
anuie*.  8.— Itaiiai  Uiki'n.  II. — An^i  muslin#  him  into  tbo  bottonilcM  piL 

hinth  Partition.— K. — Saints  on  thrones.  2.— Sniao  loos  ml  out  of  prison*  8,  f • ^ 
axuI  n. — The  fee*,  d<<*ih.  am!  hell,  delivering  up  thoir  dead,  who  staml  before  (^hn«l  * 
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bttrj'.  7. — St.  Paulinas,  Pope  EleuLherius,  mill  St.  Wilfrid.  8. — St.  John  of  Beverley ; 
St.  CalixtU*  Bishop  of  l!ome,  and  St.  Egbert,  King  Ebiauos  between  two  Khunines  or 
Heathen  priests;  one  of  these  high  priests  being  dignified  with  the  title  of  Proto -Hum 
or  llrst  flam,  the  other  with  Areh-tlam  only. 

The  windows  of  the  little  transepts  in  the  choir,  which  are  remarkably 
high  and  elegant,  are  divided  into  108  compartments,  filled  with  extremely 
fine  paintings,  illustrative  of  some  passage  of  Holy  Writ,  or  of  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  church. 

The  great  window  over  the  west  entrance  to  the  church,  though  of  con- 
siderable size,  is  inferior  to  the  eastern  light.  The  tracery  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  window  is  rich  and  intricate,  and  the  mellowed  rays  of  light,  as  they 
come  upon  the  eye  through  the  stained  glass  of  the  lower  divisions,  is  pecu- 
liarly fine.  The  figures  in  the  upper  row  represent  the  Religious  at  their 
devotions.  Those  in  the  middle  row  are  the  Apostles,  Ac.,  us  St  Peter,  St 
Paul,  St.  Johu,  Ac.  Then  follow  the  largest  effigies,  which  are  the  eight 
Saints  of  the  See,  viz.,  Paidinus,  Rosa,  John  of  Beverley,  Wilfrid  I.,  Egbcrtus, 

( >swaldus,  Gulielmus,  and  Servallus. 

The  west  window  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  has  representations  of  St. 
Catherine,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  Christ  in  J udgment  The  first  window 
from  the  west  is  pbiin ; the  second  contains  the  Annunciation,  the  Wise 
Men's  Offering,  the  Salutation  ol  St.  Elizabeth,  and  the  Arms  of  the  Ingrams 
and  Grcvilles ; the  third  has  the  Crucifixion  of  St  Peter,  and  Confession, 
Penance,  and  Absolution;  the  fourth,  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  Christ 
before  Pilate,  and  the  Arms  of  the  Strongbows  per  paled  with  the  Mowbrays ; 
the  filth,  the  Crucifixion,  and  other  subjects ; the  sixth  is  very  curious,  and  is 
supposed  to  liavo  been  given  to  the  Cathedral  by  the  bell  founders ; and  the 
seventh,  and  last  in  this  aisle,  represents  St.  Catherine,  St.  Alban,  and 
several  curious  legends.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  window  are  the  lloyal 
Arms  of  England,  and  those  of  the  Queens  Eleanor  of  Castile,  Eleanor  of 
Provence,  and  Isabella  of  France.  The  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle  contains  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John  tho 
Evangelist  on  either  side.  The  first  window  from  the  west  is  plain ; the 
second  has  St  Peter,  St.  Christopher,  and  St.  Lawrence ; and  tho  remaining 
windows  of  this  aisle  have  been  made  up  of  various  subjects,  principally  saints 
and  legends.  The  third  has  the  date  1780,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  that 
of  1783.  In  the  latter  window  is  a very  old  representation  of  the  Crucifixion. 

The  beautiful  lancet  window  of  five  lights,  in  the  north  front  of  the  north 
transept,  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  church.  The  chaste  hut  severe 
simplicity  of  these  lights  strike  the  eye  of  the  beholder  immediately  on  en- 
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tering  the  Cathedral.  No  finer  examples  of  Early  English  windows  can  be 
found  in  this  country.  The  lights,  which  are  each  5 1 feet  in  height  and  5} 
feet  in  breadth,  are  filled  with  mosaic  work,  of  an  extremely  rich  and  varied 
pattern,  and  their  effect  is  beautiful.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  .Jewish 
Window,  probably  from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  embroidery  or  needle- 
work which  was  used  in  adorning  the  ancient  Jewish  tabernacles.  As  has 
already  been  observed,  tills  window  has  been  traditionally  named  the  Fire 
Sisters,  from  its  having  been  presented  to  the  Cathedral  by  five  sisters  (nuns), 
who  wrought  with  their  own  hands  the  patterns  for  the  stained  glass  devices. 
The  small  rim  of  clear  glass  round  the  edges  is  a modern  addition,  and  gives 
it  a very  pleasing  effect.  In  the  south  transept  the  upper  or  marigold  win- 
dow has  a fine  effect  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  coloured  glass  resembling  that 
flower.  The  first  window  in  the  second  tier  of  this  front  of  the  transept  has 
a full-length  figure  of  St  William ; the  second,  which  is  of  two  lights,  has 
effigies  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  each  with  his  proper  insignia  beneath  him ; 
and  in  the  next  window  is  the  effigy  of  St.  Wilfrid.  The  windows  of  the 
lowermost  tier  are  of  modem  workmanship,  having  been  executed  by  Mr. 
William  Pockitt,  of  York,  a self-taught  artist,  who  died  in  1795.  They  con- 
tain very  elegant  full-length  figures  of  Abram,  representing  Faith  ; Solomon, 
representing  Truth;  Moses,  Iiighteousness ; and  St  Peter.  The  window 
representing  St  Peter  was  set  up  in  1708,  and  the  others  in  1790.  The 
former  was  presented  to  the  Cathedral  by  the  artist  in  his  lifetime,  and  the 
others  were  bequeathed  at  his  death.  In  the  east  aisle  of  this  transept  is 
some  of  the  oldest  glass  in  the  church,  representing  full-lengths  of  St.  Michael, 
St.  George,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  Archbishop  St.  William. 

The  glass  in  the  choir  is  very  Gne  and  curious.  In  the  first  window  from 
the  west  in  the  north  aisle  are  representations  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  Archbishop  Bowctt,  at  an  altar.  The  second  has 
full-length  figures  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  Archbishop  Scrope,  and  St 
William,  with  several  curious  legends ; the  third  contains  several  full-length 
effigies  of  Bishops  with  legends:  the  fourth  is  the  small  transept  window; 
the  fifth  lias  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour,  St  Anne 
and  St  Elizabeth,  with  the  infant  Baptist;  and  round  the  window  are 
the  Anns  of  Archbishop  Scrope;  the  sixth  exhibits  St.  Thomas,  St  John, 
St  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist;  the  seventh  window  is 
blank ; and  the  end  window  of  the  aisle  has  the  Crucifixion,  St  James,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  &c. 

In  the  first  window  from  the  west  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  are  full- 
length  figures  of  David  and  the  Prophets  Nehemiah  and  Malachy,  with 
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legends ; the  second  is  filled  with  legends,  principally  from  the  life  of  Christ ; 
the  third  has  several  saints  within  borders  of  pomegranate  branches  and 
leaves;  the  fourth  is  the  little  transept  window;  the  fifth  is  tilled  with 
legends,  much  confused;  the  sixth  has  King  Edwin,  St.  John,  St.  James, 
&c. ; and  the  seventh,  in  the  upper  portion,  has  full-lengths  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  the  Saxon  King,  Iua,  the  founder  of  Glastonbury  Monastery. 
The  lower  part  of  this  window,  conspicuous  for  its  vivid  colours,  was  presented 
by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  1804.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  from  a 
design  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  the  great  favorite  of  Pope  Clement  VIII., 
and  was  brought  from  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Rouen,  in  Normandy. 
The  figures,  which  are  as  large  as  life,  represent  the  meeting  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.  Elizabeth ; and  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family  of  the 
noble  donor  occupy  the  compartments. 

The  interior  dimensions*  of  the  Cathedral  are  as  follows : — 


VEST. 


Length  from  E.  to  W 521} 

Breadth  of  tbo  east  end 105 

Breadth  of  the  west  end 100 

Length  of  cross  aisles  from  N.  to  S,  222 

Height  of  central  tower 215 

Height  of  the  nave UO 

Breadth  of  body  and  side  aisles  . . 100 

Ueight  of  the  side  arches  N.  to  S.  . 42 

From  west  door  to  the  choir 201 

Length  of  the  choir  157 } 

Breadth  of  the  choir 40} 


KEET. 


From  the  choir  to  cast  end 222 

From  altar  screen  to  east  cud 20 

Height  of  the  east  window 75 

Breadth  of  the  east  window  32 

Haight  of  ceiling  of  chapter  house . . 07 

Diameter  from  glass  to  glass 03 

Length  of  the  library  50 

Breadth  of  die  library 22 

Height  of  the  cornice  22 

Ileigh  t of  the  organ  screen 24 

Breadth  of  the  organ  screen  50 


• Table  of  comparative  dimensions  of  the  principal  Cathedrals  in  England,  in  feet. 
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Monuments. — I’ lie  mortal  remains  of  a very  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons of  rank  and  distinction  arc  deposited  in  this  ancient  temple.  The  bead 
of  fidwin,  the  first  Christian  King  of  Northumberland,  who  died  in  603,  was 
interred  here,  aud  his  body  in  the  Abbey  of  Whitby.  History  also  records, 
amongst  the  distinguished  persons  buried  here,  the  names  of  Eadbert  and 
L&nhald,  Kings  of  Northumberland  ; Sweyue,  King  of  Denmark ; Tosd, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  brother  of  Harold ; William  de  Hatfield,  second 
sou  of  Edward  III. ; and  a very  large  proportion  of  the  Archbishops  who  have 
presided  over  the  See,  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  this  province 
to  the  present  day.  The  principal  tombs  and  monuments  occupy  the  aides 
on  each  side  of  the  choir,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  behind  the  altar  screen;  but 
there  are  a few  tombs  aud  inscriptions  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Cathedral. 

On  entering  the  church  at  the  usual  door  in  the  south  front,  the  first  ruonu- 

tiwut  til  Lit  tLttrar.ta  tho  nimtpr'ft  uttimtuin  ait  tin  trial  m tilth  utifttf*ni  lUftlo 
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altar  tomb,  tlio  dado  enriched  with  panelling  of  pointed  arches.  From  the 
ends  rise  four  dwarf  columns,  supporting  a pcdimeutal  canopy,  ornamented 
with  crockets,  which  terminate  in  a superb  finial,  behind  which,  on  a column, 
is  a small  statue  of  the  Archbishop,  in  the  act  of  giving  the  benediction.  On 
the  tomb  is  the  full-length  effigy  of  the  prelate  engraved  in  brass,  habited  in 
I Mintificalibis , The  whole  is  on  interesting  specimen  of  the  timo  of  Henry 
YT.  It  was  behind  this  monument  that  tlio  incendiary  Martin  concealed 
himself,  after  attending  service  in  the  choir,  before  setting  the  Minster  on 
tire  in  1829 ; and  it  was  through  the  window  in  the  end  of  the  west  aisle 
in  this  transept  that  he  made  his  escape  after  tho  building  was  in  flames. 

Opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the  Chapter  House  is  a fine  altar  tomb,  to  tho 
memory  of  Stephen  Bedncith,  M.D.,  who  died  December  23rd,  18  43.  On 
the  top  is  a beautiful  marble  effigy  of  tlio  deceased,  while  in  niches  on  the 
sides  of  tlio  tomb  are  recorded  his  munificent  bequests  to  the  different  chari- 


ties in  this  city,  which  are  as  follows : — 

£. 

The  Museum  of  tho  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society 10,000 

The  Minster  Bells  anil  Chapter  House 5,000 

Wilberforce  Sehool  for  the  Blind  5,000 

Thu  Female  Penitentiary 5,000 

Blue  Coat  Boys’  School  3,500 

Grey  Coat  Girls’  School  3,500 

The  Dispensary 3,500 

Tlio  Church  of  England  School 2,500 

The  Infant  School,  Skeldorpate 2,500 

St.  Thomas’  Hospital  3,500 

Lady  Middleton's  Hospital 2,000 

Tho  Poor  of  St.  Martin's  Pariah  and  two  Parishes  of  Bishophill  . . 500 


< hi  a pillar  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  is  a brass  plate,  with  the  half 
length  effigy  of  a woman  in  tho  costuino  of  the  period,  with  an  inscription 
showing  that  there  lies  buried  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Eymes,  one  of  the  gentle- 
women of  Queen  F.lizabcth,  and  daughter  of  Sir  F.dward  Neville,  who  died 
in  1583.  On  the  opposite  side  in  the  same  aisle,  on  a brass  plate,  is  a Latin 
inscription,  with  a half  length  effigy,  in  a fur  gown,  of  Jamee  Colrei,  E*q.,  a 
native  of  Dublin,  who  resided  some  time  at  Y ork,  and  died  in  1595. 

In  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  is  a low  altar  tomb,  the  dado 
ornamented  with  pierced  qua  trefoils,  through  which  the  coffin  withiu  it  may- 
be seen,  and  covered  with  a low  pointed  arch.  This  tomb  is  supposed  to 
enclose  tho  remains  of  Archbishop  Roger,  who  filled  the  See  of  Yrork , from 
1154  to  1181.  These  are  all  the  monuments  or  inscriptions  now  remaining 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  though  there  were  formerly  many  more. 
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marble.  It  was  erected  in  1853,  at  the  e.xpenco  of  the  officers  of  the  fifth 
regiment  of  Bengal  F.ight  Infautry,  of  which  regiment  the  deceased  *«* 
Mqjor.  A small  tablet  to  William  Palmer,  who  died  in  1005.  A neat 
marble  tablet,  with  two  Doric  columns  supporting  a pediment,  to  the  memory 
of  the  lit.  lion.  Wm.  Wickluim,  formerly  of  Cottinglcv  in  this  county,  who 
died  in  1840,  aged  i0.  A tablet  to  June  Hodton,  who  died  in  lfiS0,  in 
giving  birth  to  her  94th  child,  herself  being  only  in  her  38th  year.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Phineas  Hodson,  Professor  of  Theology,  and  the  Chancellor  of  tlie 
Cathedral.  It  is  a small  compartment  with  two  Corinthian  columns,  and  a 
plain  entablature  with  a pediment  upon  which  nre  two  weeping  boys,  coats 
of  arms,  an  urn,  and  a long  Batin  inscription.  The  tomb  of  Sir  Il’m.  G*> 
of  Bishop  Burton,  in  this  county,  ICnt.,  a Privy'  Councillor  to  James  L,  who 
died  in  1011.  On  the  tomb  are  effigies  of  himself,  his  two  wives,  and  six 
children,  all  in  tho  attitude  of  prayer.  A small  oval  tablet  containing  a 
short  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Hi  tho  in,  an  officer  in  the  Craven 
I.egion,  who  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  river  Ouse,  whilst  stationed  at 
^ orh,  in  1800.  It  was  erected  by  his  brother  officers,  as  a mark  of  respect 
to  his  memory.  An  antique  monument  to  Archbtihop  Hutton,  who  died  in 
1005.  The  recumbent  figure  of  the  prelate  is  represented  under  an  arch, 
which  is  supported  by  two  Corinthian  columns.  The  entablature  is  sur- 
mounted by  coats  of  arms;  and  in  front  of  the  altar  tomb,  forming  the 
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Archbishop  Lampluyh's  monument  is  enclosed  within  iron  palisades,  and 
exhibits  on  a pedestal  a statue  of  the  mitred  prelate  in  his  episcopal  robes, 
with  the  crosier  in  his  hand.  Two  pilasters  sup]K>rt  a semicircular  pediment, 
with  an  urn  on  the  top.  The  Archbishop  died  in  1091,  in  his  7 0th  year. 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  monumental  effigies  the  size  of  life 
presented  in  an  erect  position. 

A small  antique  monument,  with  the  bust  of  a female  in  a niche,  to  Mrs. 
Anne  Bennet,  who  died  in  1001. 

A pyramidal  monument  of  white  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Lam- 
pluyh,  Hector  of  Holton  I’ercy,  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  this  Cathedral.  Ho 
was  grandson  to  the  Archbishop  of  the  same  name,  and  died  in  1747,  aged  60, 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  crypt  is  a marble  altar  tomb  to  Archbishop  Doiben, 
who  died  in  1680,  in  tliu  02nd  year  of  his  ago.  On  the  table  reclines  a 
handsome  robed  and  mitred  figure  of  the  prelate.  On  the  south  wall  is  a 
beautiful  marblo  slab,  on  which  is  represented  a sarcophagus,  with  aims  and 
an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  tho  Lady  Mary  More,  who  died  at  York  on 
her  way  to  Scarborough  in  1798,  aged  92  years. 

The  monument  to  the  I lev.  Georye  William  Anderson,  who  died  in  1786, 
in  his  25th  year,  consists  of  a compartment,  with  an  oval  inscription  tablet, 
and  a serpent  in  a circle  being  tho  emblem  of  eternity.  A variegated  marble 
table,  on  which  is  represented  a sarcophagus  in  white  marble,  stands  against 
the  wall,  in  memory  of  Afr.  Francis  Croft,  who  died  in  1887,  aged  81. 

In  this  locality  is  an  elegant  classical  monument  of  white  marble,  by 
Wesimacott,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  William  Buryh,  author  of  a treatise  “ On 
the  Holy  Trinity.”  The  doctor  was  a native  of  Ireland,  and  died  in  York  in 
1808,  aged  87.  The  monument  exhibits  a full  length  emblematical  figure 
of  Religion,  with  a dove  on  her  head,  and  bearing  a cross  in  her  hand.  On 
tile  base  or  pedestal  is  a long  poetical  inscription,  written  by  J.  B.  8.  Morritt, 
Esq.,  of  Rokeby  Park,  the  early  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Towards  the  cast  end  of  this  aisle  is  an  elegant  veined  marble  monument 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  to  William  Wentirorth,  Karl  of  Strafford,  son  of  the 
unfortunate  Earl  who  was  beheaded.  In  a double  niche,  between  beautiful 
fluted  columns,  are  whole  length  figures  of  the  Earl  and  his  Countess,  with 
an  um  between  them,  and  the  coronet  laid  at  their  feet.  On  each  column 
stands  a handsome  vase  or  urn  ; upon  the  pedestal,  beside  each  figure,  a 
weeping  cherub ; and  over  the  niche,  within  a circular  pediment,  are  tho 
Wentworth  Arms.  Beneath  is  a long  inscription,  descriptive  of  his  illus- 
trious family  connexions.  The  Earl  died  in  1695. 

Next  to  Lord  Strafford's  is  a large  white  marble  tablet  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
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Ijnra  Burton  Uawnay,  Viscountess  Donne,  who  dies!  in  1813,  aged  7 3.  In 
this  neighbourhood  is  ft  neat  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Her. 
John  Eyre,  Archdeacon  of  Nottingham,  and  Canon  Residentiary  of  York 
Cathedral,  who  died  in  1880.  Also  a neat  monument  with  various  devices, 
to  Edward  Tipping,  Esq.,  of  Bellurgau  Park,  county  of  Louth,  Ireland,  who 
died  in  1780,  aged  35. 

A new  Gothic  monument  in  stone  to  George  Hoare,  Esq.,  and  Frauces  his 
wife.  The  former  died  in  1H18,  and  the  latter  in  1811.  The  monument  con- 
sists of  a tablet  under  a beautiful  canopy,  adorned  with  tinials,  crockets,  Ac. 

Over  a small  door  in  the  south  east  comer  of  tins  aisle,  is  the  mural 
monument  of  Archbishop  Piers,  who  died  in  1504,  aged  71.  It  is  a small 
square  compartment,  with  two  Corinthian  columns  supporting  an  entablature 
decorated  with  shields  of  amts,  Ac. 

Those  in  the  Lady  t Impel  arc — under  the  great  east  window,  a superb 
monument  in  memory  of  the  Hon.  'Thomas  Watson  Wenticnrth,  third  son  of 
Edward  Lord  Rockingham,  who  died  in  1723,  aged  58;  also  to  Thomas  Watson 
Wrntunrth,  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  died  in  1750,  and  was  interred  in 
his  uncle’s,  the  F.arl  of  Stafford's,  vault;  and  likewise  to  Charles  Watson 
Wentworth,  the  last  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  died  in  1782,  aged  52,  and 
was  buried  in  the  same  vault,  with  great  honours,  ns  already  described  at 
page  273.  This  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture,  which  was  executed  by  J.  B. 
Guelfi  llomanus,  consists  of  an  elegant  basement  of  veined  marble,  on  which 
is  a circular  pedestal,  whereon  stands  a full  length  figure  of  the  first  named 
deceased,  in  a Roman  habit,  leaning  with  his  left  arm  upon  tin  urn.  A fine 
female  figure  is  represented  sitting  on  the  other  side,  reclining  her  head  upon 
her  right  hand,  with  her  elbow  upon  another  pedestal ; tho  back  ground  of 
the  monument  forming  a pyramid  is  surmounted  by  a coat  of  anus.  This  is 
the  best  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  church. 

Archbishop  Henry  Bowett's  monument  is  of  exquisite  taste  and  elegance. 
It  is  nearly  30  feet  high,  und  is  decorated  with  light  and  lofty  pinnacles, 
statues,  Ac.  The  altar  tomb  is  placed  beneath  an  elliptical  arch,  covered 
with  tracer)’,  and  surmounted  by  piunacles.  The  arch  is  pointed,  and  the 
roof  beautifully  groined.  The  whole  is  a very  line  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  15th  century.  Tho  prelate  died  in  1423. 

Under  the  east  window  is  a sumptuous  marble  monument  to  Archbishop 
Sharpe,  who  died  at  Bath  in  1713,  aged  t>9.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  pilasters ; upon  the  pedestal  is  a mitred  figure  of  the  prelate  in  a re- 
clining posture,  being  about  half  raised  on  the  right  arm,  which  rests  on  a 
cushion,  with  a book  in  the  left  hand.  The  whole  is  decorated  with  figures 
of  winged  cherubs,  unis,  drapery,  Ac. 
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Archbishop  Matthew's  monument  formerly  stood  against  the  wall  beneath 
the  great  east  window,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  lire  of  1839.  His  effigy, 
though  broken  into  three  parts,  is  still  preserved  here.  A descendant  of  that 
prelate  erected  another  handsome  monument  to  his  memory,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  in  1844.  It  consists  of  a Gothic  altar  tomb  of 
Yorkshire  stone,  with  a beautiful  black  marble  slab.  The  sides  of  the  tomb 
ore  each  in  five  compartments,  in  which  are  shields  of  arms.  This  prelate 
died  in  1038,  aged  83. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  chapel  is  another  recently  erected  altar  tomb,  to 
tile  memory  of  Archbishop  Markham,  who  died  in  1807.  It  is  similar  in 
design  to  the  last  mentioned  monument,  aud  round  its  base  is  a beautiful 
pavement  of  encaustic  tiles. 

In  a niche  in  a wall  under  the  east  window-  is  a monument  to  Frances 
Matthew,  relict  of  Archbishop  Matthew,  who  died  in  1039,  aged  78.  It  ex- 
hibits a female  figure  kneeling  at  a desk  between  two  columns,  with  two 
other  figures  standing  near  the  columns  in  a devout  posture.  The  whole  is 
decorated  with  angels,  Ac.  Mrs.  Matthew  was  daughter  of  Ilarlow,  Bishop 
of  Chichester ; her  first  husband  was  son  of  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ; her  second  husband  was  Archbishop  of  York ; and  her  four  sisters 
each  married  a Bishop. 

Archbishop  Freuen's  monument  is  30  foet  high  and  10  broad,  and  consists 
of  two  Corinthian  columns,  with  an  arched  pediment,  between  which  is  a full 
length  effigy  of  the  prelate  in  gown  and  cap,  the  whole  being  decorated  with 
books,  coats  of  arms,  Ac.,  and  surmounted  by  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  Ho  died  in  1004,  in  his  70th  year. 

Archbishop  Scrope's  monument  is  about  8 feet  high  and  8 feet  long.  The 
sides  are  ornamented  with  sculptured  shields  in  quatrcfoil  compartments. 
This  Archbishop  was  beheaded  for  high  treason  in  1405.  The  tomb  is  not 
inscribed. 

Archbishop  >U  Rotherham's  monument  is  a solid  Gothic  altar  tomb,  restored 
at  the  expense  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  1833,  the  deceased  prelate 
having  been  the  second  founder  of  that  College.  The  original  monumeut, 
which  was  erected  by  the  Archbishop  himself,  and  under  which  he  was 
buried,  was  partially  destroyed  at  the  conflagration  in  1 839.  H o died  in  1600. 

Archbishop  Sewalls  (removed  from  the  south  transept)  is  a table  monu- 
ment, with  a cross  flory  sculptured  on  the  top.  Over  it  was  a marble  slab, 
supported  by  twelve  pillars,  but  this  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1839. 

The  monument  of  the  lit.  Hon.  Frances  Cecil,  Countess  of  Cumberland,  is 
a table  tomb,  supported  by  four  vases.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  the 


agt’il  87,  beneath  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir.  Upon  the 
pedestal  is  n mitred  effigy  reclining ; over  tho  figure  is  an  architrave,  frieze 
and  cornice  adorned  with  drapery  and  festoons,  and  surmounted  hr  a semi- 
circular pediment  and  coat  of  arms.  Nearly  ndjoining  is  a neat  tablet  to  R 
Stsnie,  /•:*./.,  of  Klvington,  who  died  in  Kill,  aged  51. 

A wjuare  compartment,  with  small  (orinthian  columns,  in  the  north  aide, 
contains  an  inscription  to  tho  memory  of  Lionel  Inpram,  infant  son  of  Arthur 
Ingrnnt,  Knt. 

Here  are  neat  oval  compartments  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Mr*.  Penelope 
Gilwn,  and  Mr*.  Johann, ik  Gibton,  both  of  Melbourne,  in  this  county.  The 
former  died  in  1715,  and  the  latter  in  1778.  There  is  likewise  in  this  lo- 
cality a small  marble  tablet  to  Charles  Ijnyton,  E*q.,  who  died  in  1«75. 

Samuel  Hreanj,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Strensoll,  and  Rector  of  Middleton 
and  South  Dalton,  has  a neat  monument  of  grey  marble,  surmounted  by* 
pediment,  erected  hero  to  his  memory.  Ho  died'  in  1735,  aged  05. 

Mr*.  Mari/  I ulh’i/H  * is  a pyramidal  monument,  surmounted  with  an  <de- 
gaut  urn,  on  the  pedestal  of  which  are  placed  tho  arms,  decorated  on  each 
side  with  cypress.  She  died  in  1780,  aged  83. 

A neat  modern  monument  against  the  wall  is  inscribed  to  the  Iler.  Samuel 
1 e rrick,  Rector  of  Wbeldrnke.  He  died  in  1713,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age- 

In  this  aisle  is  the  splendid  uionuracut.  erected  hv  a irencral  subscription 
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sen  ted  this  county  in  five  successive  Parliaments,  and  departed  this  life  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1784,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 

There  is  a white  marble  monument  against  the  wall,  to  the  memory  of  the 
Her.  John  Richardson,  Canon  Residentiary  of  this  church,  who  died  in  1785. 

The  neat  statuary  marble  monument  to  John  Dealtry,  M.  D.,  who  died  in 
1773,  aged  65,  consists  of  a figure  of  Health  in  alto  relievo,  with  her  usual 
insignia,  bending  over  an  urn,  and  dropping  a chaplet 

Sir  Thomas  Davenport's  is  a highly  finished  pyramidal  monument.  Sir 
Thomas  was  one  of  his  Majesty's  Sergeants-at-Law ; and  having  opened  the 
commission  of  Assize  in  York,  on  Saturday,  March  11th,  1780,  and  attended 
the  Minster  on  tho  following  day,  he  was  seized  with  a fever,  and  died  on  the 
35th,  aged  53. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Langley's  monument,  which  is  of  pointed  architecture,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful.  Tho  upper  part  is  a canopy,  composed  of  several 
arches,  with  numerous  pinnacles,  4c.  This  lady,  who  wns  the  daughter  of 
Henry,  Lord  Middleton,  and  relict  of  R.  Langley,  Esq.,  of  Wykeham  Abbey, 
died  in  1834,  aged  05. 

The  neat  marble  monument  to  Admiral  Medley  has  a fine  bust,  with  arms, 
curious  devices  of  naval  instruments,  ships,  4c.  The  Admiral  was  bom  at 
Orimston  Garth,  became  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  Commandor-in-Chiuf 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  died  at  Savona  in  1747. 

There  is  a neat  plain  monument  against  the  wall,  to  tho  memory  of  William 
Pearson,  L.L.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  York,  who  died  in  1715,  aged 
53;  and  boncath  is  a small  monument  to  Mrs.  Haynes,  who  died  in  1089. 

The  monument  to  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Privy  Councillor  to 
diaries  H.,  is  a marble  structure,  composed  of  two  pilasters,  and  a circular 
pediment,  adorned  with  a bust  of  the  Earl,  several  urns,  cherubs,  coats  of 
arms,  4c.  On  one  column  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
nobleman,  who  died  in  1084,  aged  50;  and  on  another  column  of  the  some 
monument  is  on  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Feniricke,  Bart.,  of 
Fenwickc  Castle,  Northumberland,  who  died  in  1690,  aged  53,  and  was 
buried  in  London.  In  the  ceutre  of  the  monument  is  an  inscription  to  Lady 
Mary  Fenteicke,  daughter  of  the  above-named  Earl,  and  relict  of  the  said  Sir 
John  Fenwieke,  who  died  in  1780,  aged  50. 

Sir  William  Ingram's  is  an  antique  monument,  decorated  with  figures  of 
himself  and  his  wife,  coats  of  arms,  4c.  He  was  a doctor  of  laws,  a master 
in  chancery,  and  sole  deputy  commissary  of  tho  prerogative  court  of  York, 
and  was  knighted  by  King  James.  Ho  died  in  1095. 

There  is  a small  monument,  decorated  with  coats  of  arms,  containing  an 
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inscription  to  Mrs.  AmuihcUa  Wickham,  wife  of  Ilenry  Wickham,  D.D., 
Archdeacon  of  York.  She  died  in  1635. 

Dr.  Swinburne'*  monument,  which  is  partly  modern,  is  decorated  with  coats 
of  arms,  small  ligures,  and  angels,  and  a large  figure  kneeling  under  an  arch. 
There  is  a short  inscription,  but  no  date. 

Against  the  wall  is  a variegated  marble  monument,  with  a white  oval 
centre,  inscribed  to  Captain  l’elsant  lireres,  of  Abortield,  Berks.,  who  fell  in 
battle  at  Toulon,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1703,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age. 

Adjoining  the  preceding  is  a handsome  wliite  marble  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  Her.  Hi.  Thompson,  Prebendary  of  Y'ork,  and  Hector  of  Kirk- 
Dcightou,  who  died  in  1705 ; also  to  the  memory  of  Anne  his  wife,  who 
died  in  1701.  It  is  supported  by  two  flat  pillars,  one  of  which  is  crowned 
with  au  urn,  aud  the  other  with  a representation  of  books  piled  up.  A large 
urn  is  placed  on  tile  top,  and  the  whole  is  ornamented  with  emblematic  devices. 

The  handsome  mouuinent  of  C'oriuthian  architecture,  erected  to  Sir  Henry 
Heliosis,  is  decorated  with  coats  of  arms,  and  three  small  figures  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer.  In  the  upper  part,  beneath  arches,  are  figures  of  the  knight 
and  his  lady : the  latter  was  a daughter  of  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 

A small  plain  tablet  against  the  wall  is  inscribed  to  John  Farr  A blot,  Esq., 
of  London,  who  died  at  York  in  1704,  aged  38  years.  Beneath  this  is  a 
small  tablet  to  Elizabeth  Challsnor,  who  died  in  1708,  aged  53. 

Over  the  grave  of  Hichanl  Wharton,  Esq.,  of  Carlton,  in  this  county,  is  a 
very  neat  white  marble  monument  on  a black  marble  ground.  On  the  top 
is  an  elegant  sarcophagus  with  the  family  arms  in  front.  Mr.  Wharton  died 
ill  17111,  aged  64  years. 

The  monument  of  Archbisho/i  Savage,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  was 
erected  about  a.d.  1500,  and  restored  in  1813.  It  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  latest  examples  of  the  elegant  Lnglish  style,  which,  towards  the  end  of 
the  10th  century,  was  corrupted  and  debased  by  the  intermixture  of  Grecian 
and  Homan  architecture.  On  an  altar  tomb  lies  the  effigy  of  the  prelate, 
arrayed  in  full  pontificals ; aud  above  is  a pointed  arch  in  panels. 

Near  this  tomb  are  two  very  large  stone  colfins,  found  some  years  ago 
without  Bootham  Bar ; and  near  them  are  placed  two  stone  effigies,  removed 
from  another  part  of  the  church — one  of  them,  which  is  attired  in  chain 
armour,  with  a shield,  Ac.,  is  supposed  to  represent  one  of  the  family  of 
Mauley ; and  the  other,  we  are  told  by  Allen,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
Homan,  but  has  lately  been  considered  as  a Saxon  layman  of  high  rank. 
Here  are  also  two  very  large  ancient  triangular  chests,  adorned  with  curious 
iron  scroll  work.  These  formerly  held  the  copes  and  other  splendid  vest- 
ments of  the  Cathedral  dignitaries. 
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Iii  this  aisle,  near  the  entrance  from  the  transept,  are  two  old  monuments, 
the  brass  inscriptions  of  which  are  gone.  < >ne  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
liryaii  Higden,  Dean  of  York  in  1539,  and  the  other  is  unknown. 

Against  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side,  near  the  western  end  of  this  aisle, 
is  the  handsome  monument  of  Prince  William  de  Hatfield ,*  second  son  of 
King  Edward  III.,  who  died  in  1344,  at  the  early  age  of  8 years.  Under  a 
beautiful  canopy  the  royal  youth  is  represented  in  alabaster,  habited  in  a 
doublet  with  long  sleeves,  a mantle,  plain  hose,  and  shoes,  richly  ornamented. 
The  head  of  the  Prince  was  formerly  supported  by  two  angels,  now  destroyed, 
and  his  feet  rest  against  a lion  coUchaut.  A large  quantity  of  wax  tapers 
appear  to  have  been  burnt  round  the  tomb  soon  after  the  Prince's  burial,  as 
in  the  Wardrobe  Book  of  Edward  III.  we  find  an  entry  of  a sum  of  money 
paid  for  “ 193  lbs.  of  wax  burnt  around  the  Prince's  corpse,  at  Hatfield, 
Pomfret,  and  York,  where  he  was  buried.” 

Of  many  of  those  monuments,  especially  the  most  sumptuous  of  them,  Mr. 
Britton  says,  " Notwithstanding  the  labour  and  expense  profusely  lavished  in 
erecting  them,  they  display  examples  of  every  fault  which  should  be  avoided 
in  monumental  sculpture  and  architecture.” 

Chapter  Hocse.  Exterior. — This  magnificent  structure — the  most  ele- 
gant one  of  the  kiud  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  the  world — is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Cathedral,  and  is  approached  by  a vestibule,  which  branches 
off  from  the  north  transept  of  the  latter  edifice.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  date  of  its  erection,  as  the  records  of  the  church  afford  no 
account  thereof.  Stubbs,  who  is  very  particular  in  the  memoirs  of  the  rest 
of  the  buildings,  entirely  omits  this.  Some  ascribe  it  to  the  time  of  Arch- 
bishop de  Grey,  the  style  of  architecture  according  with  the  south  transept, 
commenced  by  that  prelate  in  1220;  while  others  attribute  it  to  a later 
period,  about  1300,  which  would  make  it  correspond  with  the  time  of  tho 
erection  of  the  nave.  Good  authorities  fix  the  date  of  its  erection  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  Mr.  Cooke  says  "If  we  may  be  allowed  to  guess  at  the 
founder,  that  eminent  prelate  (Walter  de  Grey)  stands  the  fairest  of  any  in 
the  succession  for  it.  The  pillars  which  surround  the  dome,”  he  continues, 
are  of  the  same  kind  of  marble  as  those  which  support  his  tomb.  But  what 

• This  Prince  was  born  at  Hatfield,  near  Doncaster,  whence  he  took  his  surname. 
Queen  Philippa,  his  mother,  on  tbs  occasion  of  hi*  birth,  gave  five  marks  per  annum  to 
the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  Roche,  and  five  nobles  to  the  monks  there.  When  the  Prince 
died  these  sums  were  transferred  to  the  church  of  York,  where  he  was  buried,  and  to 
the  present  time  they  are  paid  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  out  of  the  impropriation  of  the 
Rectory  of  Hatfield,  as  appears  by  the  rolls. 
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seems  to  put  the  matter  out  of  dispute  is  the  picture  of  on  Archbishop, 
betwixt  those  of  a King  and  Queen,  over  the  entrance,  which,  by  having  a 
serpent  under  his  feet,  into  the  mouth  of  which  his  crozier  enters,  exactly  cor- 
n's ponds  with  the  like  representation  of  Walter  do  Grey  on  his  monument.  * 
M r.  Brown,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  history  of  York  Cathedral,  say* 
that  “from  a comparison  of  separate  parts  and  ornaments  of  the  Chapter 
House,  with  similar  parts  and  ornaments  in  other  portions  of  the  church.  be 
is  induced  to  imagine  that  the  Chapter  House  aud  its  vestibule  were  de- 
signed about  the  year  1980;  and  as  King  Edward  I.  and  his  Queen 
Eleanor  were  in  York,  in  the  year  1984,  assisting  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
relics  of  St.  William,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  foundation  stone  was  then 
laid.  But  it  is  also  probable  that  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  erection  of 
the  nave,  which  was  begun  in  tin*  year  1901,  the  labour  required  by  the  rich 
and  delicate  work  of  the  carves!  nnrticm*  nf  the  chanter  House  and  tbc  <lis- 
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glazed,  the  lower  part  being  occupied  by  oak  doorways  almost  covered  with  rich 
scroll  work  in  iron.  The  upper  part  of  the  octangular  pier,  which  divides  these 
arches,  is  pierced  with  a canopied  niche,  on  the  pedestal  of  which  is  a statue 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  her  Divine  Son  in  her  arms,  trampling  on  the 
serpent.  The  image,  with  the  drapery,  is  somewhat  elegant,  and  has  been 
all  richly  gilt,  but,  as  Mr.  Cooke  expresses  it,  “ it  bears  a mark  of  those 
times  which  made  even  stone  statues  feel  their  malice  " — it  is  defaced.  Upon 
the  points  of  these  arches  is  a circle  enriched  with  a quatrefoil,  and  the  whole 
is  comprehended  in  one  large  pointed  arch  richly  moulded,  and  springing 
from  small  columns  attached  to  the  jambs.  The  interior  of  this  magniiiccnt 
structure  produces  a very  solemn  and  impressivo  effect.  It  is  08  feet  in 
diameter,  and  07  feet  10  inches  high,  and  this  vast  space  is  not  interrupted 
by  a single  pillar,  the  roof  being  wholly  supported  by  a single  pin,  geometri- 
cally placed  in  the  centre.  The  richly  groined  eeiliug  of  oak  was  formerly 
painted  and  gilded  with  representations  of  saints  and  sacred  subjects,  all  of 
which  were  tastelessly  obliterated  about  the  year  1700.  The  blank  space 
over  the  entrance  was  also  decorated  with  paintings  of  Saints,  Kings,  Bishops, 
Ac.  The  thirteen  niches  over  the  door  were  formerly  filled  with  statues  of 
Our  Saviour,  the  Blessed  Virgin  (in  the  centre),  and  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
Tradition  says  that  these  images  were  of  solid  silver,  double  gilt,  the  Apostles 
being  about  a foot  high,  and  the  central  figure  twice  the  height.  “ It  is 
generally  believed,”  writes  Allen,  “ that  Henry  VTU.  stole  them  from  the 
Cathodml,  or  had  them  presented  to  him  by  Archbishop  Iloldgatc,  to  prevent 
him  from  committing  the  theft"  The  whole  circumference  below  tho  win- 
dows, except  at  tho  entrance,  is  occupied  by  forty-four  canopied  stone  stalls 
for  the  Canons  who  composed  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral.  The  canopies 
of  these  stalls  are  profusely  decorated  with  grotesque  sculptures,  ending  in 
finiols.  The  columns  of  the  stalls  are  of  Petwortli  marble. 

Above  the  canopies,  and  on  the  sills  of  the  windows,  runs  a gallery,  which 
is  continued  round  the  entire  room,  and  through  the  solids  of  the  piers ; tho 
carving  of  this  passage  is  exquisite.  The  windows  of  the  vestibule  and 
Chapter  House  are  equally  splendid,  both  in  design  and  colouring,  with  those 
of  the  Cathedral.  All  are  of  ancient  date,  except  the  one  opposite  the  en- 
trance to  the  octagon,  which  is  a restoration  by  Barnet,  of  York.  The  subjects 
of  the  latter  window  are  taken  from  tho  life  of  Christ;  tho  glass  in  tho  upper 
compartments  of  nil  tho  other  windows  exhibit  the  arms  of  founders  and 
benefactors,  and  the  subjects  of  the  lower  divisions  are  chiefly  saints,  with 
beautiful  canopies  above  them,  very  richly  and  elaborately  coloured.  Pre- 
vious to  1815  tho  whole  interior  hod  a very  dilapidated  appearance,  when,  by 
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means  of  tlie  L<  spiest  of  the  late  Dr.  Deck  with  of  Uft.iNiu.,  for  the  puqwsedf 
its  repair,  it  underwent  a thorough  restoration.  The  roof  was  thru  redeco- 
rated after  the  old  style,  by  Willement,  of  Loudon ; the  marble  pillars  of  the 
stalls  were  polished,  and  the  stone  work  was  cleaned ; the  old  pavement  was 
taken  up  and  replaced  by  a costly  and  elaborately  tessellated  one  by  Minton, 
of  Stoluxipon- 1 rent : and  the  above-named  window  restored.  The  whole 
C hap  ter  House  now  forms  a highly  finished  and  chastely  decorated  specimen 
of  architectural  ornament.  We  must  not  hero  omit  an  encomium  bestowed 
upou  this  edifice  by  a great  traveller,  in  an  old  monkish  Latin  couplet,  which 
is  inscribed  iu  Saxon  diameters,  near  the  entrance  door: — - 


' iflt  Xlosu  ^lot  Riorum, 

Sit  tst  Damns  isfa  Domanmt."* 
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Slignilarics,  tft.,  of  lbt  tfalbcbml  of  St.  ^Jcter,  al  Jjorls,  in  1855. 


(The  figures  denote  the  value  of  the  incomes ; and  the  date,  when  each  dignitary  was 

inducted.) 

Archbishop. — Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  Thomas  Musgrave,  D.D. ...  £10,010. . . .1847. 

Dean. — Very  Rev.  Sir  William  Cockburn,  I).D„  Bart £1,250 1823. 

Casons  Residentiary. 

William  Vernon • Harcourt,  M.A Korth  KncbaUl 1823, 

Charles  Hawkins,  B.C.L. Hamby 1830. 

Charles  V.  B.  Johnstone,  M.A Wetwang 1844. 

John  Bail  lie,  M.A ll'uloir 1854. 

Chancellor  of  the  Church. — L.  Vernon  Harcourt,  M.A., . .Laughton.  .1827. 
Precentor. — Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Riee,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Gloucester.  .Driffield.  .1802. 

Sub-Dean. — Hon.  and  Rev.  Stephen  W.  Lawley,  M.A 1802. 

Si'Ccentor. — lion,  and  Rev.  II.  E.  J.  Howard,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield.. Holme..  1822. 


Archdeacons. 

Tori. — Venerable  Stephen  Creyke,  M.A 1840. 

Hart-IUding. — Venerable  Charles  Maitland  Long,  M.A 1854. 

Cleveland . — Venerable  Edward  Cliurton,  M.A 1840. 


Prebendaries,  Non-Resident,  and  their  Prebends, 


Wm.  Preston,  M.  A.,  Hilton  1812 

John  Bull,  D.D.,  Fenton 1820 

(vacant.)  Fridaythorpe. 

T.  Hutton  Croft,  M.A.,  Stillington  . . 1831 

H.  C.  Musgroro,  D.D.,  Givrndale 1833 

Hon.  A.  Buncombe,  ALA.,  Bole 1841 

John  Sharpe,  D.D.,  Grindall 1841 


Edwd.  Cburton,  M.A.,  Knarrtbortmgh  1841 
S.  Creyke,  M.A.,  South  Snrbald  . . . .1841 
Robert  B.  Cooke,  M.A.,  UlUtkelf  ....  1842 

Charles  Ilutham,  M.A.,  Langtoft 1842 

A.  B.  Wright  son,  M.A.,  Boterant  ....  1843 


William  Gooch,  M.A.,  Strensall 1843 

Samuel  Coates,  M.A..  Ample/orth 1843 

Chas.  A.  Tburlow,  M.A.,  Uuethwaite  1840 
George  Dixon,  M.A.,  Bugthorpe  ....  1840 
George  Trevor,  M.A.,  Apethorpe  ....1847 
J George  Wray,  M.A.,  Dunnington  . . . .1847 

E.  J.  Randolph,  M.A.,  WartlkiU 1847 

II.  W.  Yeoman,  M.A..  Thockerington  1851 

John  Blackburn,  M.A.,  Hiccall 1851 

J.  D.  Jefferson,  51.A.,  Otbaldteiek. . . .1852 
William  llcy,  M.A.,  IVeighton  1854 


Minor  Canons.  (A  Corporation  under  the  title  of  “The  Sub.Cliantcr  and  Vicars 
Choral  of  York  Cathedral.”) 

Scb-Chanter. — Edward  John  Raines,  B.D...1838. 

William  H.  Oldfield,  M.A 1846  I B.  E.  Metcalfe.  M.A 1853 

Thomas  Bayloy,  M.A. 1851  | Arthur  Howard  Ashworth 1853 


Archbishop's  Chaplain*. 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Musgrave,  D.D.  Joseph  Homily,  M.A. 

Thomas  Robinson,  D.D.  Hon.  Thomas  Cavendish,  M.A. 

John  Croft,  M-A. 

Exawinino  Chaplain. — W.  P.  Musgrave,  M.A. 

Registrar. — Egnrton  Vemon-Hancourt,  Esq.  Deputy  Registrars, — Messrs.  Buckle 

and  Hudson. 

Chapter  Clerk  and  Registrar  of  the  Deanery  of  York. — Charles  A.  Thiselton,  Esq. 


litany ; ana  m the  aiUttioou  at  four  o clock*  when  an  anthem  ih  penonneo. 
On  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent  and  Advent,  and  during  the  whole  of 
Lloly  Week,  commonly  called  I’as»iou  Week,  the  choral  service  and  singing 
ore  intermitted  Loth  morning  and  evening.  During  the  winter  months  the 
choir  is  lighted  with  gas  for  the  evening  service. 

Catiikdrai.  PnKciNrrs,  commonly  called  the  Minster  Y.viid  or  Close. — 
This  district,  the  circumference  of  which  is  about  three  quarters  of  a mile, 
was  in  former  times  detached  from  the  city  by  walls,  and  four  pair  of  large 
gates.  One  gate  was  placed  nt  Petergato,  facing  Little  Blake  Street : another 
opened  into  Petergato,  opposite  Stonegato ; a third  stood  at  the  end  of  College 
Street,  opposite  the  Bedem ; and  a fourth  in  I ggleforth.  And  when  in  ita 
meridian  glory,  this  small  space  contained  three  purish  churches,  and  formed 
u little  ecclesiastical  world  of  its  own.  'J'he  three  churches  were  those  of  St. 
Michael  le  Belfrcy,  St.  Martin  ad  Vulvas,  and  St.  John  Baptist-del- Pyke ■ 
hut  of  these  the  first  mentioned  now  only  remains. 

1 he  See  of  ^ ork  hud  formerly  appended  to  it  several  palaces  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  hut  that  at  Bishopthorpc  is  now  the  only  one  that  re- 
mains. I’he  finest,  of  the  old  palaces  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral- 
It  was  erected  by  Thomas,  the  first  Norman  Archbishop,!  but  its  great  hall 

• By  the  different  nations  every  day  in  tlic  week  is  set  apart  for  public  worship,  ri*- 
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was  dismantled  by  Thomas  Young,  the  first  Protestant  Archbishop,  whose 
cupidity  was  tempted  to  moke  this  spoliation  by  the  lead  which  covered  its 
roof.  Since  that  period  other  parts  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  edifice  have  been 
leased  out  from  the  Sec,  and  for  a long  time  a part  of  its  ancient  site  was  a 
receptaclo  for  a mass  of  rubbish  and  filth.  The  site  of  the  mansion  is  now 
converted  into  the  Deanery  gardens.  During  the  alterations  consequent  on 
the  change  to  its  present  state,  part  of  the  cloisters  of  the  old  jialaee  were 
discovered,  forming,  when  found,  the  wall  of  a stable ; and  from  the  style  of 
architecture,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  work  of  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century.  It  consists  of  seven  semicircular  arches,  with  plain  mouldings 
springing  from  throe  columns,  with  square  capitals.  A similar  column  hi 
tho  centre  of  each  division  divides  them  into  two  trefoil-headed  niches.  This 
interesting  and  picturesque  fragment  is  now  placed  near  the  centre  of  the 
north  side  of  tho  Minster  Close,  and  from  it  on  excellent  view  of  the  Cathe- 
dral and  Chapter  House  may  be.  obtained. 

The  Minster  Yard  was  formerly  choked  up  with  mean  buildings,*  but  iu 
1825  an  Act  was  passed  enabling  tho  Dean  and  Chapter  to  take  steps  towards 
their  removal,  nud  to  enlarge  and  improvo  the  ground  surrounding  the  Cathe- 
dral. The  old  houses  soon  begnn  to  give  away,  and  in  a few  years  fine  walks 
mid  shrubberies,  und  beautiful  buildings  appeared  in  their  stead.  The  road 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Minster  to  tho  east  end  was  formed  in  1838.  It 
formerly  ran  close  to  the  walls  of  that  church,  and  houses  were  built  as  near 
upon  it  as  the  truffle  of  the  street  would  permit.  The  iron  palisades  which 
runs  round  the  west  end,  and  along  the  south  side  and  transept,  were  also 
erected  when  the  new  road  was  made.  At  the  same  time  tho  Hall  of  Pleas, 
for  the  Liberty  of  8t.  Peter,  which  stood  near  the  west  end,  was  taken  away, 
and  a number  of  houses,  exteudiug  from  the  church  of  St.  Michael  le  Belfrey 
to  the  top  of  Little  Blake  Street,  were  pulled  down.  These  great  changes  in 
the  general  appearance  of  the  Minster  Close  arc  principally  due  to  the  taste 
of  the  present  Dean,  Dr.  Cockburn. 

Muster  ljbrary. — The  ('Impel  of  the  above  mentioned  Arcbiepiscopol 
Palace  is  now  used  as  the  library  of  the  Cathedral.  In  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Minster  Close,  and  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  Earliest 
Pointed  style  of  architecture.  For  many  years  this  chapel  was  in  a very  di- 

• There  were  at  this  time  no  loss  than  three  public  houses  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  called 
the  Minster  Coffee  House;  tho  Hole  in  the  Wall;  and  the  Sycamore  Tree.  The  first 
mentioned  stood  opposite  tho  west  front  of  the  Cathedral ; the  second  a little  further 
northward ; and  the  latter  st  the  cast  end  of  the  church  near  the  eld  Residentiary. 
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lapidated  state,  but  iu  1808  it  was  restored,  under  the  judicious  direction  of 
tlie  Dean  and  t Unpter,  and  the  library,  which  till  then  had  boon  kept  in  » 
small  building  attached  to  the  Minster,  was  removed  to  it.  It  stands  on* 
lino  with  the  buildings  of  the  new  Deanery,  and  is  a great  ornament  to  the 
Minster  precincts.  Its  west  front  is  divided  into  two  stories  by  a string 
course;  the  lower  has  a doorway,  consisting  of  a pointed  arch  springing  from 
two  dwarf  columns,  will*  circular  capitals  simply  ornamented  with  a llower 
moulding.  In  the  second  story  is  a lancet- headed  window  of  fire  lights,  each 
divided  by  a capital  similar  to  those  in  tlie  lower  story;  the  whole  are 
bounded  by  a semicircular  arch,  which  rises  on  each  side  of  the  window. 
1 he  angles  of  the  building  are  guarded  by  buttresses,  with  angular  cops,  and 
tin;  roof  rekes  to  a point  with  tlie  small  flower  moulding,  common  to  works 
of  the  period,  i he  south  side  of  the  building  is  made  into  four  divisions  by 
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iu  which  the  highest  encomiums  are  bestowed  on  this  library.*  (See  page 
813.)  But  great  was  the  loss  of  the  learned  world,  when  in  1000,  the 
library,  along  with  the  building  which  Archbishop  Albert  lmd  erected  for  it, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  reign  of  William  I.,  Archbishop  Thomas 
founded  another  library,  which  was  esteemed  a valuable  one,  but  wliich  un- 
fortunately shared  the  same  fate  with  the  former  one,  by  the  calamitous  fire 
which  broke  out  in  the  year  1137.  Lcland  laments  the  loss  of  the  library  of 
York  Minster,  when  ho  was  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  with  a commission  to  search 
every  library  in  the  kingdom.  “There  is  now  scarce  one  book  left  in  the 
library  of  St.  Peter,”  says  that  learned  antiquary,  “ which  Flaecus  Albinus, 
otherwise  called  Alcuinus,  has  so  often  and  so  greatly  extolled  for  its  great 
numl)cr  of  books,  as  well  Latin  as  Greek ; for  the  barbarity  of  tho  Danes 
and  the  ravaging  of  William  Nothus  have  exhausted  this  treasure,  as  well  as 
many  others.”  In  the  early  part  of  the  17  th  century  the  library  was  founded 
for  the  third  time,  by  Mrs.  Matthews,  relict  of  the  Archbishop  of  that  name, 
who  presented  to  the  church  her  husband's  private  collection  of  books, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  8,000  volumes.! 

The  library  has  since  been  augmented  at  different  times,  and  amongst  the 
chief  contributors  was  Dean  Finch,  who  died  in  1728,  and  bequeathed  the 
Fadera  Anglicana  in  seventeen  tomes.  The  Rev.  Mormaduke  Fothergill,  the 
non-juring  Rector  of  Skipwith,  left  a small  but  select  collection  of  books  to  his 
native  city,  on  condition  that  a room  was  built  for  its  reception  ; and  in  the 
meantimo  he  directed  that  the  collection  should  be  placed  in  the  library  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.  No  room  having  been  built,  the  books  have  been  incor- 
porated with  tho  Minster  Library.;  To  the  above  have  been  added  several 

* Alcaio  himself  was  the  first  librarian  of  the  Minster,  tho  earo  of  tho  collection 
having  been  committed  to  him  by  Archbishop  Egbert  j and  in  his  time  students  came 
from  alar  to  avail  themselves  of  its  treasures.  Alenin  has  snug  its  praises  in  a Latin 
poem  recounting  its  numerous  volumes.  For  a further  account  of  the  library  of  this 
period,  seo  Sharon  Turner’s  History  of  tho  Anglo-Saxons,  and  Aleuini  Opera,  tom.  i. 

t Archbishop  Matthews  disinherited  his  son.  Sir  Toby  Matthews,  and  this  was  pro- 
Iwbly  the  reason  that  the  mother  bestowed  her  husband’s  books  on  the  church. 

J The  learned  Marmaduko  Fothergill  was  bom  in  Perry's  Inn,  in  W obligate,  York, 
the  ancient  town  residence  of  tho  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  1652,  and  was  tho  eldest 
son  of  an  opulent  citizen,  who  had  acquired  a fortune  by  trade.  Ho  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  possessed  the  living  of  Skipwith,  in  this  county ; but  the  Revolution 
altered  his  views  respecting  the  church,  and  being  determined  never  more  to  take  any 
oath  of  allegiance,  he  retired  from  it,  and  lived  on  the  income  of  his  paternal  estate.  He 
was  a great  friend  and  admirer  of  literary  characters ; hence  he  often  visited  tho  Uni- 
versity ; und  though  he  performed  all  tho  exercises  required  for  the  degree  of  D.D.,  he 
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Into  purchase*,  gifts,  and  bequests,  which  fonu  together  a valuable  library  (coo 
sidering  its  size)  of  theological  and  general  literature,  of  nearly  8,000  volumes 
and  manuscripts ; and  amongst  the  most  rare  and  valuable  works  which  it 
contains,  are  a beautiful  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  Erasmus'  New  Testa- 
ment, in  Greek  and  Latin,  2 vols.,  folio,  printed  on  vellum,  by  Frobcnius,  at 
Uasle ; a MS.  copy  of  WiclUifie's  New  Testament,  on  vellum,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  (Juecn  Elizabeth ; tlrree  MS.  copies  of  the  \ ulgnte,  on 
vellum,  of  the  date  of  Ileury  III.  or  Edward  I.;  a MS.  copy  of  Bractosi i 
Leyibua  Angtur,  on  vellum;  a translation  of  Cicero  tie  Setteclule,  printed  by 
C'axton  in  1 tnl ; and  several  other  books,  printed  by  C’axton,  Wvnkin  is 
Worde,  and  Pynaou,  which  are  some  of  the  best  sjsxumens  of  early  English 
typography  extant.  We  may  also  class  amongst  the  rare  aud  valuable  in 
this  library,  J orre’s  inestimable  manuscripts,  containing  collections  from  the 
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that  the  name  of  him  whoso  fame  attracted  students  to  York  from  all  parts 
of  England  and  the  Continent ; of  him  who  sung  the  praises  of  “ Old  Ebor," 
and  the  saints  of  its  diocese,  in  classic  verse,  above  a thousand  years  ago  ; of 
him  to  whose  care  was  committed  that  priceless  collection  of  rare  and  match- 
less works,  which  rendered  York  the  envy  of  the  learned  world  ; of  him  who 
was  the  preceptor  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age ; 
can  it  bo  possible  that  this  venerable  name,  of  which  the  people  of  York 
ought  to  be  so  proud,  is  not  commemorated  in  connection  with  a literary 
society  or  an  institution,  or  even  with  a street  or  lane,  iu  the  city?  Yes,  in- 
deed, it  is  so!  And  shall  it  so  continue?  Good  taste  forbid  it  That 
portion  of  the  Minster  Yard,  in  which  the  Cathedral  Library,  the  Deanery, 
and  the  Residentiary,  aro  situated,  being  now  separated  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  precincts  of  the  Minster,  by  iron  palisades,  may  be  said  to  be  without 
any  specific  name ; and  a gentleman  of  York,  who  entertains  deep  feelings 
upon  the  above  subject,  asks  us  if  Ai.cuin  Place  would  not  be  an  appropriate 
appellation  for  it?  We  reply  that  it  would,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  excellent 
and  tasteful  suggestion  realized. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral,  and  near  the  before-mentioned  Archic- 
piscopal  Palace,  stood  formerly  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sejmlehre,  or  of  St. 
Sepulchre,  as  it  is  usually  called,  which  has  a door  still  remaining,  opening 
into  tho  north  aisle  of  the  nave.  The  foundation  of  this  chapel  being  very 
ancient  and  extraordinary,  we  shall  present  the  reader  with  full  particulars 
of  it,  according  to  Dugdalc : — “ Roger,  Archbishop  of  York,  having  built 
ngainst  the  great  church  a chapel,  ho  dedicated  it  to  the  name  of  the  Blessed 
and  Immaculate  Virgin  Mary  and  Holy  Angels,  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
services,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  God,  glory  of  his  successors,  and  a re- 
mission of  his  own  sins.  He  ordained  the  same  to  he  a perpetual  habitation 
for  thirteen  clerks  of  different  orders,  viz.,  four  priests,  four  deacons,  four 
subdeacons,  and  ono  sacrist ; all  these  to  bo  subservient  to  the  will  of  the 
Archbishop,  especially  the  sacrist,  who  shall  be  constituted  procurator  of  the 
rents  and  revenues  belonging  to  it,  paying  each  of  the  priests  ten  marks  per 
aim.,  for  his  own  salary,  besides  the  revenue  of  the  rents  that  remain  over, 
and  besides  what  will  complete  the  sum  of  all  the  portions  of  the  priests, 
deacons,  and  subdcacons.  Also  lie  willed  that  the  said  sacrist  of  his  own 
cost  expend  ten  shillings  on  Maunday,  as  well  in  veiles,  wine,  ale,  vessels, 
and  water  for  washing  the  feet  of  the  canons,  and  other  poor  clerks,  to  tho 
use  of  these  poor  clerks ; and  also  to  contribute  sitxteen  shillings  to  the  diet 
of  the  said  poor  clerks,  that  in  all  things  tho  fraternity  and  unity  of  the 
church  may  be  preserved. 
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“ And  for  their  necessary  sustenation,  he  of  his  own  bounty  gave  them  the 
churches  of  Evcrton,  Sutton  with  Scroby  chapel,  Heyton,  Berdesey,  Ottcley, 
one  medoty ; and  procured  of  the  liberality  of  other  faithful  persons  the  church 
of  Calverley,  ex  dono  Willielmi  de  Scoty ; the  church  of  Hoton,  ex  dono  Wil- 
lielmi  Eaganel ; tlic  church  of  Harwood,  ex  dono  Avacic  do  Iluminilly ; the 
church  of  Thorpe,  ex  dono  Ado  de  Bruys  et  Ivettc  de  Arches  uxoris  tua.  To 
this  chapel  also  did  belong  the  churches  of  Collingham,  Clareburg,  and  Ret- 
ford. Roger  provided  also  that  the  churches  which  were  not  of  donation 
should  be  free  from  synodals,  and  all  other  things  due  to  the  Archbishop,  his 
successors,  and  their  oflicials ; and  ordered  that  they  should  as  quietly  and 
freely  hold  and  enjoy  these  churches,  which  arc  of  his  donation,  as  others 
have  before  them.  Lastly,  he  ordained,  for  the  more  diligent  serving  of  the 
chapel,  that  none  of  tho  said  clerks  should  dwell  out  of  the  city,  which  if  they 
presumed  to  do,  they  should  bo  displaced  by  the  Archbishop,  and  another  of 
tho  same  order  be  by  him  appointed." 

Tho  revenues  of  these  churches  having  very  much  increased,  Archbishop 
Scwal  appointed  Vicars  to  bo  established  in  them,  and  made  several  rules  for 
the  better  government  of  the  ministers,  whom  from  thenceforth  he  caused  to 
be  called  Canons. 

In  the  8* tli  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  certified  in  the  court  of  augmentations, 
that  tho  revenues  of  tho  Chapel  of  St.  Sepulchre  were  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£192.  16s.  6d.  The  chapel  was  then  suppressed,  and  its  revenues  seized  by 
tho  King.  In  the  1th  of  Elizabeth  (1S58)  tho  tithes  belonging  to  this  cliapcl, 
and  the  chapel  itself,  wore  sold  to  a person  of  tho  name  of  Webster.  In 
course  of  time  tho  chapel  was  converted  iuto  a public  house,  which  from  an 
opening  at  tho  end  of  a dungeon  with  which  the  chapel  was  provided,  was 
facetiously  named  "The  Hole  in  the  Wall.”  Having  become  ruinous,  the 
building  was  taken  down  in  1810,  and  on  removing  the  materials  the  work- 
men came  to  a subterraneous  prison  or  dungeon,  some  feet  below  tho  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  approach  was  by  a flight  of  stone  steps,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  wore  two  massy  oak  entrance  doors,  one  against  the  other,  each  5 feet 
7 inches  high,  by  2 feet  7 inches  brood,  and  5 inches  thick.  The  vault  was 
32  feet  5 inches  in  length,  9 feet  4 inches  broad,  and  about  9}  feet  in  height : 
the  walls  being  4 feet  10  inches  thick.  On  one  side  were  three  sloping 
windows  guarded  with  iron,  and  attached  to  the  walls  were  the  remains  of 
several  staples.  This  dungeon  was  probably  used  for  immuring  ecclesiastical 
delinquents.  In  the  following  year  was  found  in  it  the  rude  piece  of  Saxon 
sculpture  already  mentioned  as  being  deposited  in  the  ante-room  of  the 
Minster  Library. 
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The  Hall  of  Pleas,  and  prison  for  the  IJberty  of  St.  Peter,  which  stood 
nearly  opposite  the  west  end  of  the  Minster,  was  pulled  down,  ns  lias  already- 
been  observed,  during  the  alterations  about  seventeen  years  ago.  As  we  have 
also  before  remarked,  there  was  a largo  arched  gateway  immediately  facing 
Little  Blake  Street,  which  led  into  the  Minster  Yard;  and  on  the  ground 
between  the  east  side  of  that  gateway,  and  tho  church  of  St.  Michael  le 
Belfrey,  extended  a row  of  low  old-fashioned  houses.  On  tho  west  side  of 
tho  same  gateway,  abutting  on  tho  street,  stood  the  Hall  of  Pleas,  and  what 
was  called  the  Peter  Prison.  The  lower  part  of  tho  building  was  used  ns  tho 
prison  and  residence  of  tho  gaoler : and  in  the  upper  story,  which  was  reached 
by  a flight  of  stone  stops  from  the  Minster  Yard,  was  a court  room  where 
causes  in  common  law,  arising  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  liberty  of  St. 
Peter,  were  tried.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  liberty  was  separate  and  exclusive, 
and  had  its  own  magistrates,  steward,  clerk  of  the  peace,  bailiff,  coroner,  and 
constables.  Four  general  quarter  sessions  used  to  bo  held  in  tho  Hall  of 
Pleas,  every  year,  “ to  enquire  into  all  manner  of  felonies,  poisonings,  in- 
chantments,  sorceries,  arts  uiogic,  trespasses,  4c. ; ” and  a court  was  held 
in  tho  hall  every  three  weeks,  where  pleas  in  actions  of  debt,  trespass,  re- 
plevin, 4c.,  to  auv  amount  whatever,  arising  within  the  liberty,  were  held. 

By  virtue  of  an  Act,  5 and  0 William  IV.,  cap.  70,  the  IJberty  of  St.  Peter 
of  York  has  been  abolished  for  all  civil  purposes,  although  its  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  continues  the  same.  The  liberty  comprehends  all  those  parts  of 
the  city  and  county  of  York  which  belong  to  tho  Cathedral  or  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  viz. — in  the  city  of  York — the  Minster  Yard  and  Bedcm.  In  tho 
East  Hiding — Faxflect,  North  Nowbald,  and  South  Newbald,  in  Hunsley 
Beacon  division ; Bannby  on  the  Moor,  in  Wilton  Beacon  division,  and 
Dunnington,  Ileslington,  and  Langwith,  in  Ouse  and  Derwent  Wapentake. 
In  the  North  Riding — Carleton  and  Husthwaite,  in  Birdforth  Wapentake ; 
Clifton,  Hnxby,  Gate  Hemslcy,  Ilelperbv,  Murton,  Osbaldwick,  Skelton, 
Stilliugton,  Strunsall,  and  WarthiU,  in  Bulmer  Wapentake ; llrawby,  Salton, 
and  N aw  ton,  with  Wambleton,  in  ltyedalo  Wapentake.  In  the  West  Riding 
— Dringhonscs,  in  the  Ainsty ; Brothorton  and  Ulleskelf,  in  Ilarkston  Ash 
Wapentake;  and  Knarcsborough  in  Claro  Wapentake.  Besides  these  27 
places  and  parts  of  places,  there  are  within  tho  liberty  97  detached  parcels 
scattered  in  most  of  the  Wapentakes  of  the  county.  Amongst  its  privileges 
the  inhabitants  and  tenants  of  this  liberty  were  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
tolls  throughout  F.ngland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

The  Deanery  is  a spacious,  commodious,  cut  stone  mansion,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Minster  Yard,  between  the  Chapter  House  and  the  Cathedral 
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documents  were  moved  thither.  The  office  now  consists  of  four  rooms,  one 
of  which  is  used  for  searching  for  and  examining  wills  or  administrations. 
There  is  an  Index  kept  of  the  names  of  the  testators  and  intestates,  to  whose 
representatives  letters  of  probate  or  administration  have  been  granted  since 
1731.  There  are,  however,  copies  of  wills  in  it  as  far  hack  as  1389.  The 
fee  for  searching  this  book  is  one  shilling.  The  average  number  of  wills,  &c., 
passing  through  the  office  in  the  course  of  a year,  is  about  1,000  wills,  and 
050  administrations.  The  records  of  the  Prerogative  and  Exchequer  Courts 
of  the  diocese  are  also  kept  here.  During  the  fires  of  1829  and  1840,  the 
wills  were  carefully  removed  under  the  protection  of  a detachment  of  soldiers. 
They  were  afterwards  safely  replaced,  and  no  damage  was  sustained  on  either 
occasion.  The  building  is  now  entirely  fire  proof. 

The  records  belonging  to  the  courts  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  are  pre- 
served in  part  of  the  buildings  called  Archbishop  de  la  Zouehe’s  Chapel. 

Si.  College— considerable  remains  of  which  stand  in  the  opening 

of  College  Street,  right  opposite  the  large  east  window  of  the  Cathedral — ap- 
pears by  records  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Henry  VI.  to  the  honour  of 
St  William,  Archbishop  of  York,  "for  the  parsons  and  clmntiy  priests  of  the 
Cathedral  to  reside  in ; whereas  before  they  lived  promiscuously  in  houses  of 
laymen  and  womon,  contrary  to  the  honour  and  decency  of  the  said  church, 
and  their  spiritual  orders."  The  letters  patent  directed  that  this  building 
should  be  erected  “ in  the  Close  of  York."  It  does  not  appear  that  this  graut 
was  put  into  execution ; probably  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  time  prevented 
it.  But  King  Edward  IV.,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  granted  other  letters 
patent  of  the  same  tenor,  to  George  Neville,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  his 
brother  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  their  lieire,  to  found  and  sustain  this 
college,  without  reciting  any  of  the  former  grant,  and  to  have  the  nomination 
of  the  provost  of  it  for  ever.  This  patent,  which  is  large  and  full,  and  con- 
tains all  tire  rules  and  statutes  to  be  observed  by  the  members  of  the  college, 
is  dated  at  Y’ork,  May  11th,  1401.  The  members  of  this  college  consisted 
of  a provost  and  twenty-three  chantry  priests.  The  archway  forming  the 
entrance,  which  is  a good  piece  of  Perpendicular  work,  is  very  ancient,  and 
has  above  it,  in  a niche,  a dilapidated  statue  of  St.  William,  between  his  own 
arms  and  those  of  the  See ; and  higher  up  are  carved  wood  figures  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  and  St.  Christopher.  The  gate  to  this  edifice  is  very  old, 
and  contains  a wicket  evidently  coeval  with  the  building.  The  structure 
itself  is  chiefly  Jacobean  in  style,  forms  a quadrangle,  enclosing  a small  court 
yard  ; round  which  arc  the  remains  of  many  curious  wooden  figures.  The 
principal  entrance  to  the  interior  from  the  court  yard,  is  opposite  the  outer 
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there  are  some  ancient  wooden  stalls,  and  an  old  octagonal  stone  font  on  a 
circular  pedestal. 

The  old  Collegiate  Ilall,  where  tlio  vicars  usually  dined  in  common,  is  now 
converted  into  dwellings,  and  parts  of  the  ancient  outer  walls  of  the  edifice, 
with  the  evident  remains  of  Gothic  windows,  and  other  vestiges  of  former 
days,  may  yet  bo  traced  on  the  south  side  of  the  buildings  behind  the  houses 
that  abut  on  the  street  a little  beyond  the  chapel. 

The  Bedem  clearly  owes  its  name  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
residence  of  the  vicars  choral.  Bede  was  formerly  used  for  the  verb  la  pray, 
and  Erne  implies  a solitary  place  or  detached  dwelling ; so  that  Bedem  evi- 
dently signifies  a cloister  set  apart  for  oue  or  more  religious  to  dwell  in. 

The  Hcdem  is  the  presumed  site  of  a part  of  the  Roman  imperial  palace, 
or  of  the  baths  connected  with  the  palace.  When  the  Bedem  was  in  its 
prosperity,  there  were  gates  to  enclose  the  whole  opening  into  Goodramgate ; 
and  a porter's  lodge  stood  on  one  side.  Up  to  the  year  1652  the  Bedem  had 
tho  appearance  of  a long  narrow  court  or  yard,  having  no  outlet  but  at  one 
end — in  Goodramgate — but  recent  improvements  have  formed  it  into  a 
street,  which  connects  Goodramgate  with  St.  Androwgate. 

In  the  vicissitudes  of  human  events  this  onco  splendid  seat  of  Roman 
grandeur  and  imperial  honour,  and  subsequently  of  ecclesiastical  splendour, 
is  now  the  sad  receptacle  of  poverty  and  wretchedness — the  poorest  of  tho 
Irish  emigrants  being  its  chief  inhabitants.  During  the  progress  of  the  im- 
provements here  in  1652,  a number  of  coins  were  found  concealed  in  on  old 
flower-pot  and  coffee-pot.  They  were  principally  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  Charles  I. 


griuuitt  Religions  IJflxtscs,  tie. 

St.  Leonard's  Hospital. — This  Hospital,  which  was  the  most  ancient 
religious  institution  in  York,  and  one  of  the  noblest  foundations  of  tho  kind 
in  Britain,  was  founded  by  tho  Anglo-Saxon  King,  Athelstan,  in  a.d.  030, 
under  tho  following  circumstances : — In  an  expedition  to  Scotland,  that 
monarch  visited  three  religious  places — Beverley,  Durham,  and  York — where 
he  solicited  the  benefit  of  their  devout  prayers  on  hiB  behalf,  promising  that 
if  ho  succeeded  well  therein  he  would  abundantly  recompense  them  for  tho 
same.  Having  obtained  a decisive  victory  over  CouBtautinc,  the  Scottish 
King,  Athelstan  returned  to  York,  where  he  offered  his  hearty  thanks  to  God 
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the  wall  of  the  said  Hospital,  which  extended  from  Blake  Street  to  Hootham 
Bar,  and  to  set  up  a new  wall  for  enlarging  the  court  of  it.  In  the  2nd  of 
Henry  VI.  (1424)  all  the  confirmations,  privileges,  charters,  Ac.  of  this  Hos- 
pital— and  they  were  unusually  numerous — were  sanctioned  hy  Act  of  Par- 
liament. Though  this  Hospital  was  in  the  collation  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  York,  they  were  not  subject  to  any  visitor  but  the  King  or  his  deputies. 
The  number  of  its  inmates,  according  to  Drake,  was  90  ; viz. — a master  or 
warden,  13  brethren,  4 secular  priests,  8 sisters,  80  choristers,  2 school- 
masters, 26  headmen,  and  0 servitors.  Thomas  Magnus  was  the  Master  at 
the  dissolution,  when  the  revenues  were  valued  at  £862.  lls.  lid.,  equal,  it 
is  probable,  to  nearly  £2,000.  at  the  present  time.  The  advowson  was 
granted  by  the  King,  in  1654,  to  Sir  Arthur  Darcy  and  Sir  Thomas  Clifford, 
knights,  and  John  Bolles,  gent.,  their  executors  and  assigns.  Tho  couchor 
book  belonging  to  the  Hospital  has  been  deposited  in  the  Cottonian  library. 
The  site  of  the  house  has  passed  through  numerous  hands.  It  was  early 
devoted  by  the  Archbishops  of  York  to  the  erection  of  their  mint,  and  from 
tins  circumstance  the  area  had  long  been  called  the  Mint  Yard.  After 
passing  through  various  hands,  the  whole  property  devolved  to  George,  Lord 
Saville,  Viscount  Halifax ; and  being  extra-parochial,  an  attempt  was  mado 
in  1037  to  establish  a mart  there,  which  was  prevented  by  the  city  by  a writ 
of  ad  qwjd  damnum.  Fearful  that  the  attempt  to  establish  a mart  might  bo 
renewed,  the  Corporation  purchased  the  whole  premises,  buildings,  and  privi- 
leges, connected  therewith,  in  1075,  for  the  sum  of  £800. ; and  the  premises 
were  divided  and  let  out  on  lease.  Since  then  the  Theatre,  the  handsome 
crescent  called  St.  Leonard's  Place,  and  several  commodious  houses,  stables, 
Ac.,  have  been  erected. 

The  chief  existing  remains  of  this  interesting  establishment  stand  imme- 
diately within  the  entrance  to  the  gardens  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society's  Museum.  They  consist  of  what  in  all  probability  were  the  ambu- 
latory and  clrnpel  of  the  infirmary  of  the  Hospital,  and  are  commonly  called 
the  Cloisters  of  St.  Leonard's  Hospital.  The  portion  of  this  cloister  standing 
is  in  a pretty  perfect  state,  and  is  well  deserving  the  notice  of  the  antiquarian. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Early  Norman,  and  it  is  the  finest  specimen  of 
that  fashion  of  building  in  the  city.  It  now  consists  of  three  aisles,  divided 
by  octagonal  pillars,  with  a small  abucus  or  capital,  from  which  spring  the 
ribs  that  support  the  groined  roof.  Against  the  wall,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
cloister,  is  a large  but  ancient  stone  statue,  supposed  to  represent  St.  Leo- 
nard. The  figure  is  seated  in  a chair,  having  drapery  over  its  shoulders,  and 
the  head  exhibiting  the  tonsure  of  a monk.  It  was  formerly  placed  over  the 
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enveloped  in  old  buildings,  and  no  idea  had  been  entertained  of  their  ex- 
istence. When  Allen  wrote,  in  182U,  the  cloisters  were  occupied  as  wine 
vaults ; they  now  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  in  the  city,  of 
times  that  were : und  affords  another  evidence  of  the  great  anxiety  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  to  preserve  the  antiquities  of  this  ancient  city,  for 
it  was  thoy  that  cleared  these  cloisters  from  the  buildings  with  which  they 
wore  surrounded,  and  by  annexing  them  to  their  already  spacious  grounds, 
protected  them  from  further  injury. 

St.  Mart's  Abbey. — This  once  noble  and  magnificent  Abbey,  which  for 
nearly  five  centuries  maintained  so  high  a rank  among  the  religions  estab- 
lishments of  this  country,  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  on  a 
fine  spot  of  ground  nearly  square,  which  sloped  gently  from  without  llootham 
Bar  to  the  river  Ouse.  Its  early  history  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  scattered  notices  of  it  found  iu  somo  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respectable  of  our  ecclesiastical  historians,  with  the  Inter 
esting  narrative  of  its  origin  by  the  first  Abbot,  Stephen  do  Whitby,  happily 
preserved  by  one  of  his  successors,  Simon  de  Warwick.  According  to  Ingul- 
phus  there  was  a monastery  here  before  the  Conquest,  founded  by  Siward,  a 
noble  Dane  and  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  in  which  he  was  interred  in 
1050 ; and  Hoveden,  noticing  the  burial  of  Siward  a year  earlier,  calls  the 
monastery  Galmanho.  Ingulphus,  in  another  page  of  his  history,  speaking 
of  the  **  comprofessi  " who  came  from  other  monasteries  for  the  hospitalities 
of  Croyland,  in  1070,  names  six  monks  of  “S.  Maria;  Eboracura.”  Bishop 
Tanner  observes  that  it  no  where  else,  appears  that  there  were  then  any 
religious  of  that  denomination  in  the  city;  and  Burton  makes  a similar 
assertion ; but  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  these  two  learned  authori- 
ties, it  seems  certain  that  the  Abbey  was  founded  and  built  in  the  reign 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  his  successor  William  Rufus,  on  a site  " which  some 
religious  had  before  occupied."  The  Rev.  C.  Wellbeloved,  of  York,  in  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Abbey,  addressed  to  the  Society  of  Antiquarians 
of  London,*  says,  “The  monastery  of  St.  Mary,  and  the  monastery  of  Gal- 
manho  were  the  same ; the  former  appellation  denoting  the  patron  saint  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated,  the  latter  the  place  in  which  it  was  situated.  And 
further,  the  monastery  of  which  Hoveden  and  Ingulphus  write,  and  which 
Elf  win  restored,  was  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  which  was  founded  anew 
by  William  Rufus  ; for  Hoveden  has  not  only  told  us  of  the  restoration  of  an 
Abbey  at  York,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  by  Elfwin,  but  he  has  preserved  the 

* Trialed  by  the  Society,  with  numerous  views  iu  the  Vclus*  Monuments,  vol.  v. 
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monastic  life.  Among  these  was  one  named  Stephen,  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Priory  was  committed.”* 

This  Stephen  was  the  first  Abbot,  as  well  as  the  historian  of  St.  Mary’s; 
and  he  appears  to  justify  the  assertion  of  Burton  and  Tanner,  for  he  takes 
no  notice  of  any  prior  establishment,  excepting  the  church  of  St.  Olave. 
From  his  narrative  we  learn  that  he,  Stephen,  had  been  Prior  of  the  convent 
of  Whitby ; but  that  he  and  some  of  his  monks  having  given  some  o (fence  to 
Earl  Perci,  were  forcibly  expelled  from  that  place,  and  took  refuge  at  Lasting- 
ham,  in  the  eastern  moors,  where  a religious  house  had  been  established  in 
the  Saxon  times.  From  the  latter  place  they  were  also  driven  by  the  same 
powerful  Baron.  In  this  afflicting  state  their  condition  was  commiserated 
by  Alan,  Earl  of  liichmoud  and  of  Bretagne,  who  in  1078  gave  them  the 
church  of  St.  Olave,  founded  by  Siward,  near  the  city  of  York,  and  four  acres 
of  land  adjoining,  to  build  suitable  offices  upon.  He  also  obtained  for  them 
the  licence  and  aid  of  the  King  to  found  a religious  establishment,  and  to 
complete  what  Siward  hail  left  unfinished. 

Thomas,  the  Norman  Archbishop,  for  somo  cause  or  other,  conceived  a 
violent  dislike  towards  this  new  monastic  fraternity,  and  forthwith  com- 
menced a suit  against  Earl  Alan  for  appropriating  the  four  acres  of  land, 
which  he  alleged  were  his  property ; whereupon  William  the  Conqueror,  to 
compose  the  difference,  promised  the  Archbishop  other  lands  in  lieu  of  them, 
and  so  the  affair  ceased  for  a time.  This  hostile  relation  between  these  two 
branches  of  the  church  does  not  appear  to  have  at  all  retarded  the  prosperity 
of  the  new  establishment,  for  in  1088  William  II.,  being  at  York,  visited  the 
monastery,  “ and  seeing  that  the  building  was  too  strait  aud  narrow,  he  pro- 
jected a larger,  and  with  his  own  hand  first  opened  the  ground  for  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  church  of  the  monastery."!  An  ancient  parchment, 
formerly  preserved  in  St.  Mary's  Tower,  dates  the  foundation  in  1089,  when 
the  dedication  of  the  church  was  changed  from  St.  Olave  to  St.  Mary.  The 
monastery  erected,  the  royal  founder  endowed  it  with  several  lauds  “ free 
from  all  legal  exaction  for  ever;”  Earl  Alan  having  previously  given  the 
monks  the  hamlet  of  Marygate,  then  called  Earlsborough  (doubtless  from  the 
rank  of  its  owner),  upon  the  same  conditions : “ and  not  long  after  our  good 
friend  Alan  dying,"  says  the  annalist,  “ the  King,  for  the  sake  of  Ids  soul, 

• Descriptive  Account  of  the  Antiquities  in  the  Grounds  of  the  Museum. 

» •*  There  is  evidence  in  what  remuins  of  the  entrance  to  the  Chapter  House,  aud  in 
many  of  the  caned  fragments  that  have  been  recently  disinterred,  that  the  buildings  of 
the  monastery  were  not  completed  prior  to  the  reign  of  Stephen ; perhaps  not  so  early." 
—Rtv.  C.  Wellbtlnrtd. 
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were  confirmed  by  nearly  every  succeeding  Sovereign  to  the  time  of  Henry 
VHL,  and  even  that  monarch,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  by  a large 
charter,  confirmed  all  the  liberties  of  the  convent.  In  consequence  of  the 
extensive  and  extravagant  powers  and  privileges  which  the  Abbey  possessed, 
considerable  animosity  long  existed  between  the  citizens  and  the  monks  or  their 
tenants  or  dependants,  and  acts  of  violence  sometimes  ensued.  In  1262  the 
citizens  slew  several  of  their  men,  and  burned  a number  of  their  houses  out 
of  Bootham  Bar ; and  a reconciliation  was  not  effected  till  Simon,  the  Abbot, 
paid  .£100.  as  a peace  offering  to  the  enraged  party;  and  ho  was  so  terrified, 
that  he  left  his  monastery  for  more  tliun  a year.  Soon  after  this  the  Abbot 
obtained  permission  of  the  King  to  build  a wall  on  each  unprotected  side  of 
the  Abbey,  the  rampart  of  earth  by  which  it  had  been  previously  enclosed  not 
being  sufficient  to  protect  it  from  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  citizens,  ns  well 
as  for  a better  defence  against  the  incursions  of  the  Scots ; hence  arose  the 
high  wall  adjoining  to  Bootham  and  Marygate.  The  annals  of  the  convent 
thus  particularises  these  walls,  which  were  constructed  with  battlements, 
towors,  and  a wooden  gallery  witbin,  and  completed  in  12G0.  From  Bootham 
Bar  to  Marygate  Tower,*  104  yards;  from  Marygate  Tower  to  Lcndol 
Tower  abutting  upon  the  river  Ouse,  420  yards ; from  the  West  Tower  to  the 
tower  on  the  south,  240  yards ; and  from  thence  by  the  rampart  of  the  city 
to  Bootham  Bar,  420  yards.  The  whole  circumference  of  the  enclosed  area 
was  nearly  three  quarters  of  a mile. 

The  religious  of  this  Abbey  were  Black  Monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, and  had  a psalter  compiled  for  the  especial  use  of  their  convent.  It 
was  agreed  upon  and  published  in  1390,  and  the  original  volume  is  now  in 
the  library  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Tho  superior  was  a mitred  Abbot, 
and  as  such  had  a scat  in  parliament,  which  entitled  him  to  the  dignified 
appellation  of  " my  lord."  The  Abbot  of' Selby  and  himself  were  the  only 
two  in  the  north  of  England  who  enjoyed  this  distinction.  The  Archbishop 

* The  circular  tower  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Abbey  walls,  at  tho  corner  of 
Marygate,  in  Bootham.  ia  called  St.  Mary  t Totctr.  In  it  were  placed,  after  the  Re- 
formation, the  ancient  records  of  all  the  religious  houses  north  of  tile  Trent,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  North.  It  was  likewise  the  deposit  for  some  of  tho 
royal  records  of  chancery,  until  the  siege  of  York  in  1044,  when  the  tower  was  blown 
up,  and  many  valuable  documents  were  partly  destroyed,  and  partly  buried  in  the  ruins. 
The  dale  of  this  building  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  probably  tho  work  of  the  Abbot, 
Simon  de  Warwick.  Mr.  Dodsworth,  in  his  preparations  for  the  original  edition  of  the 
Mnnafticon,  before  he  was  joined  by  Dugdale,  hod  made  numerous  transcripts  from  tho 
records  preserved  in  this  tower,  which  were  afterwords  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary. Oxford,  by  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax. 
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seal  of  this  Abbey,  appendant  to  a deed  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  The 
figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour  in  her  lap  forms  the  device. 
In  tho  office  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is  a seal  of  Abbot  Robert,  to  a deed 
without  a date,  but  apparently  of  the  13th  century.  It  represents  an  abbot 
at  full  length ; in  his  right  hand  a crozier,  in  his  left  a book ; legend.  Si- 
aiu.m  Roberti  Abbatls  Beate  Marie  Ebor.  In  the  Augmentation 
office  is  a deed  made  by  Abbot  William  of  York,  dated  5th  of  Edward  IV. 
(1400),  which  has  appended  to  it  the  official  seal  of  the  Abbot.  The  subject 
is  two  female  figures  in  two  compartments,  with  two  Gothic  canopies : and 
all  that  remains  of  the  legend  is  Siciili.vm  Privatum.  There  is  another 
seal  of  this  Abbey  in  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster,  appendant  to  on 
instrument  of  the  ‘41st  of  Henry  VIII.  (1530.)  It  is  a large  oval  seal  of  the 
then  Abbot,  mitred,  but  without  a crozier,  stauding  between  two  shields  of 
arms,  under  a rich  Gothic  canopy.  At  the  feet,  between  two  tassels,  is 
another  shield  of  arms,  and  underneath  is  a fish  placed  horizontally.  Le- 
gend, 8.  Dili.  Edmundi.  Whtdley.  A bbatii.  EccUsie.  Rente.  Marie.  Juxta.  Ebor. 


ABBOTS  OF  ST.  MARYS,  YORK. 


UISD  A.D. 

1. — Stephen  de  Whiiby 1114 

3. — Richard  1131 

3.  — Gudfrid 1189 

4.  — Savaricus 1101 

6.  — Clement  ,.,,1184 

8. — Robert  de  Horph&m  1 18B 

7.  — Robert  de  tango  Campo  1438 

8.  — William  de  Rondela  1311 

9.  — Thomas  de  Wartliill  145m 

in. — Simon  de  Warwick 1380 

1 1 . — Benedict  de  Molten  1 303 

13. — John  de  Gylling 1313 

13. — Allan  do  Nesao 1331 

11. — Tliomaa  de  Million 1350 


16. — William  Marrcys  or  Marrys 1:183 


MED  AJ>. 


10. — William  Brydford,  D.I) 1:1H8 

1 7.  — Thomas  Stayngrevc  1398 

18.  — Thomas  Pignt 1405 

10. — Thomas  dc  Spofforth  • 

30. — William  Dalton  1443 

41. — William  Wellyg  * 

44. — Roger  Kirkeby 1138 

43.  — John  Cotiinghara  11G1 

44.  — Thomas  Botlio  I486 

45.  — William  Sever  J 

40. — Robert  Warhop  or  W'anhop  . . . .1507 
47. — Edmund  Thornton 1541 


48. — Edmund  W alley  or  Whalley . . . .1530 
30. — William  Thornton  (or  Dent)  con- 
tinued till  the  dissolution. 


To  account  for  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  many  splendid  monastic  edifices 
in  this  country,  which  though  shorn  of  their  ancient  glories,  are  still  “ Great 
in  ruin,  and  noble  in  decay,”  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  their  dissolu- 
tion the  large  establishments  were  for  the  most  part  grunted  by  the*King  to 


• In  1433  be  was  translated  to  the  See  of  Hereford. 
♦ In  1480  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
} In  1503  he  was  translated  to  the  Seo  of  Dtuham. 
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establishment  nourished,  is  a matter  of  pleasing  astonishment,"  writes  Mr. 
Allen,  “ that  no  more  remains  must  over  be  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  are 
capable  of  forming  any  just  conception,  from  the  little  that  violence  and  time 
have  spared,  of  the  exquisite  taste  and  unrivalled  elegance  thut  distinguished 
the  original  structure.  Unaided  by  those  circumstances  which  usually  ac- 
company, and  throw  an  indescribable  charm  around  the  mouldering  monu- 
ments of  ancient  piety,  the  ruins  of  the  conventual  church  of  St.  Mary  have 
afforded  a favourite  subject  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  and  gratified  even  the 
most  fastidious  lover  of  the  picturesque.  No  one  ever  visited  York  with  any 
curiosity  to  behold  the  relics  of  its  former  greatness  and  splendour,  and  con- 
templated without  admiration  a scene  which  familiarity  deprives  not  of  the 
power  to  interest  and  delight.  No  lover  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  architecture 
ever  walked  over  that  part  of  the  close  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Man’  acces- 
sible to  the  visitant,  without  thinking  of  the  once  magniGceut  refectory,  the 
retired  cloister,  the  splendid  Chapter  House,  on  the  site  of  which  he  was 
treading,  without  feeling  an  oamest  wish  that  the  research,  which  had  been 
attended  with  so  much  success  at  Whalley  and  at  Jervaulx,  might  here  also 
be  undertaken ; or,  without  indulging  the  confident  hope  that  it  would  be  as 
amply  rewarded  by  curious  and  valuable  discoveries.  A fortunate  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  has  at  length  realized  such  wishes,  justified  such  a 
hope,  and  added  to  our  means  of  investigating  the  economy  of  monastic 
establishments.  ”* 

Mr.  Allen  here  alludes  to  the  grant  from  the  Crown  which  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society  received  in  1827,  of  nearly  three  acres  of  ground  within 
the  ancient  precincts  of  the  Abbey,  including  the  remains  of  the  Abbey 
church,  with  the  exception  of  the  choir : and  to  the  subsequent  excavations 
carried  on  by  that  body,  by  which  the  ground  plan  of  the  monastic  buildings, 
intersected  by  the  massive  foundations  of  the  Manor  Palace,  were  discovered 
and  laid  bare.  This  Society  selected  as  the  site  of  the  building  for  their 
Museum,  <trc.,  the  spot  upon  which  the  front  part  of  the  Lord  President's 
mansion  had  formerly  stood,  and  which  at  an  earlier  period  hod  been  occupied 
by  the  range  of  the  buildings  and  apartments  of  the  Abbey.  Upon  removing 
the  rubbish,  and  opening  the  ground,  considerable  portions  of  the  walls  of 
the  monastery,  of  spacious  and  elegant  doorways,  of  columns  of  varied  tori  us, 
rising  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  standing  os  they  did  before  the  Abbey 
was  dismantled,  were  brought  to  light.  In  the  intervening  spaces  were  scat- 
tered numberless  fragments  of  capitals,  mouldings,  and  rich  tracery  work. 

• HUtorjr  of  Yorkshire,  Book  iii.,  p»f?c  370. 
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Abbot,  Stephen  de  Whitby,  who  died  in  1112,  and  whose  supposed  tombstone, 
thus  inscribed,  is  soon  in  a small  court  east  of  the  ruins  of  the  church  ; Hie 
Jacet:  Stepans  Ab.  B.  Jspn.  This  stone,  which  measures  0 feet  2 j inches 
long,  by  2 feet  1 1 inches  wide,  and  7 inches  thick,  is  much  mutilated,  and 
the  inscription  is  scarcely  legible.  The  great  quadrangle,  in  its  usual  situ- 
ation on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  was  probably  furnished  with  a pent- 
house cloister  on  every  side. 

In  the  westeru  cloister  the  school  of  the  monastery  was  usually  kept;  and 
near  this  side  fragments  of  paiuted  tiles  were  found,  having  on  them  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  in  characters  of  the  14th  century,  which  were  read  from  right 
to  left. 

There  arc  no  remains  of  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Abbey,  but  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  foundations,  built  of  grit  stone,  and  therefore  probably  be- 
longing to  the  structure  of  Stephen.  All  above  the  foundation  seems  to  have 
ltoeu  removed  to  make  room  for  the  spacious  cellars  of  the  Lord  President's 
residence,  the  walls  of  which  evidently  contain  many  of  the  finely-sculptured 
stones  that  adorued  this  once  magnificent  apartment.  The  approach  to  the 
Chapter  House  from  the  quadrangle  was  through  a beautiful  vestibule,  sup- 
ported by  two  rows  of  pillars. 

A range  of  four  arches  funned  the  entrance  to  the  vestibule  and  the  ad- 
joining passage  from  the  cloister.  There  is  nothing  equal  or  similar  to  this 
grand  vestibule  to  be  traced  in  any  of  the  great  Abbeys,  excepting,  perhaps, 
Kirkstall.  The  preservation  of  so  much  of  this  part  of  the  monastery,  and 
of  the  whole  range  of  apartmeuts  south  of  the  transept,  is  owing  to  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Lord  President's  palace  having  chosen  this  to  be  the  site  of  the 
front  of  that  building,  and  to  their  having  also  taken  the  level  of  the  transept 
for  that  of  their  ground  floor.  All  below  that  level  they  left  standing,  filling 
the  space  not  occupied  by  the  foundation  walls  of  the  palace  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Abbey.  Amongst  the  numerous  apartments  discovered  is  the 
refectory,  82  feet  long  and  37  wide,  corresponding  in  its  dimensions  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  establishment.  It  was  longitudinally  divided  into  three 
|iarts  by  two  rows  of  octangular  pillars,  five  in  each  row.  Adjoining  the 
refectory  was  an  apartment,  which,  if  the  finely-worked  bosses  or  ceiling 
knots  found  buried  in  it  had  originally  adorned  its  roof,  as  they  most  probably 
did,  must  have  possessed  exquisite  beauty.  This  room  was  divided  longitu- 
dinally and  transversely  into  three  equal  parts  by  elegant  moulded  pillars, 
resting  on  a cluster  of  regular  octangular  bases,  from  which,  without  capitals, 
sprang  ribs  for  the  support  of  the  vaultiug.  It  had  a large  ornamented  fire- 
place, backed  with  tiles,  finished  in  front  with  grit  stone,  and  guarded  by  a 
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by  two  or  three  families,  and  partly  by  stalls  for  their  horses  and  cattle,  the 
internal  character  of  the  building  could  not  possibly  be  ascertained.  It  was 
then  supposed  that  it  might  have  been  the  Orange  of  the  Abbey.  But  that 
notion  was  at  once  abandoned  when,  having  como  into  the  possession  of  the 
Society,  it  was  cleared  of  all  the  nuisances  by  which  it  had  been  long  encum- 
bered and  defiled.  It  was  then  conjectured  that  it  had  been  erected  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  those  strangers  who  were  not  admitted  to  the  principal  apart- 
ments of  the  monastery  ; tho  lower  room  having  been  the  refectory,  and  tiie 
upper,  originally  of  tho  same  extent,  the  dormitory.  Thu  position  of  this 
building,  near  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  monastery,  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  plan  of  the  lower  room  with  that  of  the  refectory  for  the  monks,  tend 
to  confirm  that  conjecture.  The  portion  of  tho  lower  apartment  on  the  left 
of  the  doorway,  lighted  by  five  narrow  windows,  was  originally  separated  by 
a cross  wall  from  the  other  portion,  forming  perhaps  a store  room  or  buttery. 

If  this  building  was  originally  such  as  it  now  is,  constructed  partly  of 
stone  and  partly  of  timber  and  plaster,  it  must  have  been  one  of  tire  later 
structures  belonging  to  the  monastery.  Yet  it  cannot  havo  boon  tho  latest, 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  adjoining  archway  is  attached  to  it,  indicates 
that  this  was  subsequently  erected.  And  this  is  evidently  of  the  same  age 
as  the  building  adjoining  tho  ancient  Abbey  gate.  This  archway  appears  to 
have  been  the  entrance  into  the  interior  of  the  Abbey  close  from  tire  river, 
and  may  bo  termed  the  Water-gate.  Between  it  and  the  river  wore  two 
walls,  built  by  Abbot  Thomas  dc  Mol  ton  in  1584  ; the  one  prococding  from 
the  tower  at  the  end  of  the  Abbey  wall,  in  Marygate,  along  the  margin  of  the 
river,  till  it  met  the  Abbey  wall  from  near  Boothum  Bar ; and  the  other 
parallel  to  it,  near  tho  Water-gate.  The  apartments  attached  to  this  gateway 
may  have  been  the  residence  not  only  of  the  gate-keeper,  but  also  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  strangers  who  were  received  into  the  IIos- 
pitiura.”  This  building  now  contains  a fine  collection  of  Egyptian,  Roman, 
Saxon,  and  Mcdiroval  antiquities — being  part  of  the  Yorkshire  Museum. 

In  levelling  the  ground  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  of  the  Abbey  church 
the  workmen  discovered,  at  the  depth  of  eight  feet,  seven  statues,  lying  with 
the  faces  downward ; four  of  them  were  nearly  perfect,  but  the  three  others 
wore  much  mutilated.  All  of  them  had  been  painted  and  gilded,  but  the 
colours  rapidly  faded  on  being  exposed  to  the  light  and  air.  The  form  of  the 
drapery  is  different  in  each,  but  elegant  in  all,  though  the  workmonslup  is 
somewhat  rude.  At  the  bock  of  each  of  these  statues  is  part  of  tho  shall  of 
a pillar,  about  seven  inches  in  diameter,  which  determines  their  situation  in 
the  church  to  have  been  against  the  columns  that  supported  the  groinings  of 
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In  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Yorkshire  Museum  is  a very  interesting  relic 
of  thu  Abbey  of  St.  Mary.  It  is  the  Mortar  of  the  infirmary  of  the  estab- 
lishment— a beautiful  specimen  of  Mediaeval  art — of  l>ell  metal,  weighing 
JO  lbs.,  and  bearing  the  following  inscription  in  Old  English  characters. 

On  thu  upper  rim : — -f-  Mortariu.  Set.  Johis.  Eteangel.  De.  Ijirmaria.  Hy. 
Marie.  Ebor.  The  lower: — -f-  Fr.  Wills.  De.  Touthorp.  Me.  Fecit.  A.D. 
MCCCVIII. 

For  ucarly  two  centuries  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey,  nothing  is 
known  of  this  ancient  mortar.  The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  it  occurs  in  an 
anonymous  letter  to  Gent,  published  by  him  in  his  Histoiy  of  Hull,  and 
dated  1784.  The  writer  of  the  letter  states  that  after  having  been  long  in 
the  possession  of  the  Fairfax  family  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Smith,  a bell-founder  in  York,  by  whom  it  hail  been  sold  to  a Mr.  Addington, 
whose  son  Joseph  Addington,  confectioner,  in  the  Minster  Y'ard,  had  pos- 
session of  it  at  the  date  of  the  letter.  Gough,  in  his  edition  of  Camden's 
Britanuia,  published  in  1789,  says,  “It  was  lately  in  the  hands  of  an  apo- 
thecary at  Selby,  after  whose  death  all  traces  of  it  were  lost.”  In  1811,  Mr. 
Rudder,  a bell  founder  at  Birmingham,  discovered  it  in  his  metal  warehouse 
amidst  a large  quantity  of  old  metal  which  lie  had  purchased,  and  unwilling 
to  commit  so  interesting  and  beautiful  a relic  to  the  furnace,  lie  put  it  aside 
year  after  year,  and  at  length  removed  it  to  his  private  residence ; and  finally 
presented  it  to  his  antiquarian  friend  Mr.  Blount,  an  eminent  surgeon  in 
Birmingham.  After  his  death  it  was  sold  by  auction,  in  the  year  1885,  with 
the  rest  of  his  collection,  and  purchased  at  a considerable  price  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Kenrick,  of  West  Bromwich,  for  the  generous  and  laudable  purpose  of  re- 
storing it  to  its  proper  place  among  the  remains  of  the  religious  establishment 
to  which  it  originally  belonged. 

The  wall  which  surrounded  the  Abbey  Close,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  Abbot  Simon,  enclosed  about  fifteen  acres.  A great  part 
of  this  wall  still  remains  behind  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Bootham, 
and  in  Marygatc.  Besides  the  close,  properly  so  called,  the  Abbey  possessed 
a spacious  piece  of  rich  ground  to  the  north  of  Mary  gate,  running  down  to 
the  river,  which  was  called  Almry,  or  Almonry-garth.  The  Abbey  had  two 
principal  gates  (besides  the  one  wliich  Mr.  Wellbeloved  calls  the  Watergate), 
one  to  the  east,  opening  into  Bootham,  near  Bootham  Bar  (the  present  en- 
trance to  the  Manor  ot  School  for  the  Blind) ; and  the  second,  or  principal 
entrance,  opening  into  Marygate,  and  now  forming  the  entrance  to  the  Mu- 
scum  Gardens  from  that  street.  The  remains  of  the  latter  entrance  consist 
of  a fine  old  arch  and  arcade  of  the  Norman  period,  having  attached  to  them 
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The  temporalities  of  this  Priory  in  1902  were  rated  at  no  less  than  £60. 
10s.  5d.  per  annum.  In  the  34th  of  Edward  I.  (1305),  by  an  inquisition 
taken  at  York,  it  was  found  that  the  heirs  of  the  founder  had  no  right  in  these 
temporalities  on  the  death  of  any  Prior;  and  that  the  Abbot  of  Marmonstier 
had  the  sole  appointment  of  a successor.  In  the  30th  of  Edward  III.  (1357), 
that  monarch  confirmed  all  the  privileges  and  possessions  of  the  Priory.  Upon 
the  suppression  of  the  alien  monasteries,  this  Priory  was  suffered  to  remain  ; 
and  according  to  Cotton’s  abridgement,  it  was  made  denizen  by  consent  of  Par- 
liament in  the  4th  of  Henry  VI.  (1426.)  In  consequence  of  the  exclusive 
patronage  of  the  Abbot  of  Marmonstier,  the  Priors  of  this  monastery  were 
neither  admitted  nor  confirmed  by  the  Archbishops  of  the  province ; we  have 
therefore  no  regular  catalogue  of  them.  Stephen  was  admitted  Prior  in  1231 ; 
Oliver  de  Gages,  Prior  of  this  monastery  in  1307,  was  excommunicated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  the  diocese  ; John  de  Chesiaco  was  Prior  in  1357  ; and  John 
Buru  in  1453.  Richard  Speyte,  the  last  Prior,  surrendered  the  house  in  the 
26th  of  Henry  VIII.  (1535),  when  the  Amount  of  its  revenues  was  £198.  17s. 
2d.;  the  clear  receipts  being  £169.  9s.  lOd.  per  annum.  In  1543  the  site  and 
the  demesne  lands  were  granted  to  Leonard  Beckwith.  In  1786  the  property 
belonged  to  the  Goodrick  family  of  Ribston.  “ The  circuit  of  ground  be- 
longing to  tho  site  of  this  Priory,”  says  Brake,  “ was  of  great  exteut,  being 
bounded  by  the  street  on  one  side,  a lane  called  Trinity  I.ano  on  the  east, 
the  city  walls  on  the  west,  and  its  own  walls  on  the  south."  The  site  long 
called  Trinity  Gardens,  and  long  occupied  as  a garden  ground,  has,  as  we 
have  shown  at  page  359,  been  recently  purchased  with  the  view  of  making 
a new  thoroughfare  from  Micklegate  to  Bishophill.  Tho  only  portion  re- 
maining of  this  once  splendid  Priory  is  the  nave  of  the  church  (now  the 
parish  church  of  Holy  Trinity).  An  old  gateway,  fronting  into  Micklegate, 
which  formerly  was  the  portal  of  the  monastery,  has  just  been  removed,  and 
the  new  street  is  to  unite  with  Micklegate  at  the  point  where  it  stood.  That 
venerable  portal  consisted  of  a beautiful  spacious  arch,  which  sprung  from 
dwarf  piers ; above  which  was  a square  window  of  three  lights,  with  sculp- 
tured blocks  supporting  tho  cornice.  The  roof  terminated  in  a plain  gable. 
An  imperfect  copy  of  the  seal  of  the  Priory  is  given  by  Drake,  in  his  Ap- 
pendix, p.  ci.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  having  in  the  area  the  first  person  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  holding  in  front  a figure  of  our  Divine  Redeemer  on  the 
Cross.  The  inscription,  when  perfect,  seems  to  have  beeu  Siouxu.  Piu- 
u ha  tvs.  Sancte.  Trinitatis.  Ebok. 

The  Monastery  of  Dominican  Friars,  or  Friars  Preachers,  was  estab- 
lished in  York  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  by  the  bounty  of  Bryan 
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on  the  north  side  of  the  Ouse,  a little  beyond  the  King's  staith  or  wliurf,  and 
one  of  its  boundary  walls  may  be  traced  from  towards  the  river,  through  the 
premises  and  into  the  house  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  George  Hope, 
Bookseller,  Castlegate.  Those  on  the  bank  of  the  Ouse  are  still  called  Friars 
Walls,  and  that  part  of  the  site  which  they  enclose,  and  which  is  not  occu- 
pied by  buildings,  is  called  Friars  Gardens.  Several  lots  of  this  garden-land 
have  recently  been  built  upon.  In  front  of  the  walls  on  the  river  bank  an' 
the  evident  remains  of  a staith  originally  belonging  to  the  monastery. 

Tue  Austin  Friars,  or  Friars  Hermits  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine,  are 
-•opposed  to  have  settled  in  York  as  early  as  1278,  and  their  convent  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Lord  Scrope.  I .eland  mentions  that  the  Augustine 
Friary  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  near  Ouse  Bridge,  so  that  it 
seems  clear  there  were  two  monastic  establishments  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  “ In  one  of  tlio  testamentary  burials  of  Mr.  Torre,"  says  Drake,  “ .loan 
Trollop,  anno  1441,  leaves  her  body  to  be  buried  in  the  conventual  church  of 
the  Friars  Eremite  of  St  Augustine,  in  York.  The  term  of  Eremites  to 
this  order  is  what  I have  not  before  met  with : the  Friars  Minors  were 
styled  Earmita?,  i.  e.  Eremi  in  colie.  The  Eremites,  or  Hermits  in  the  north, 
were  corruptly  called  Cremitts,  and  there  is  an  annual  rent  paid  out  of  some 
houses  in  Stonegate,  called  Oremitt  money,  at  this  day,  which  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  a religious  house  of  these  orders ; for  some  of  the  poorer  sort  of 
monks  being  called  hermits,  an  hermitage  and  on  hospital  had  one  and  the 
same  signification.”  The  Augustinians  were  originally  hermits,  whom  Pope 
Alexander  IV.  first  congregated  into  one  body  under  General  Lanfranc  in 
J256.  They  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  the  great  doctor  of  the 
church,  and  were  clothed  in  black. 

Kobert  Davies,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  at  the  York 
Institute,  in  the  month  of  December,  1854,  entitled  “An  Antiquarian  Walk 
through  some  of  the  streets  of  York ; " and  in  reference  to  the  old  timber 
bouse  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  next  to  the  Post-Office,  in  Lendol,  he  stated 
that  he  had  lately  discovered  that  this  house  stood  on  the  site  of  the  house  of 
the  Augustine  Friars.  “Leland  in  tlio  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,”  continued 
the  learned  lecturer,*  “ stated  that  each  of  the  four  religious  orders  called 
Mendicant  Friars — the  Carmelite,  the  Franciscan,  the  Dominican,  and  the 
Augustine— had  religious  houses  in  York,  and  describes  the  establishment 
of  the  latter  as  lying  between  ‘ Ouse  Bridge  and  the  tower.’  Drake,  sup- 
posing that  the  tower  here  mentioned  was  Clifford's  Tower,  fixed  the  abode 


As  reported  in  the  York  Herald  newspaper. 
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in  their  own  land  and  within  their  close,  and  to  have  a boat  on  his  said  vivary 
to  fetch  stone,  wood,  or  other  necessaries,  as  well  uuder  Foss  Bridge  as  from 
any  other  place  on  the  said  vivary,  or  fish  pool,  to  their  quay ; that  the  same 
King  soou  after  granted  to  these  Friars,  by  two  deeds  dated  at  York  and 
Lincoln,  all  those  houses  with  their  appurtenances  in  Fossgate,  which  he  had 
of  the  gift  of  Thomas  the  son  of  William  le  Aquiler,  of  York,  and  Cicily  his 
wife ; also  all  that  land  with  appurtenances  in  the  same  city,  which  he  had 
by  gift  from  Abol  dc  Hichalc,  of  York,  for  the  enlargement  of  their  monastery  ; 
and  that  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  do  Percy,  Lord  of  Spofford, 
granted  to  these  Friars  a piece  of  ground  to  the  west,  contiguous  to  their 
house,  for  the  enlargement  of  their  monastery.  On  the  27th  of  November, 
1539,  the  last  prior,  S.  Clarkson,  nine  brothers,  and  three  novices,  sur- 
rendered up  their  house  into  the  King's  hands,  and  in  1544  the  site  was 
granted  to  one  Ambrose  Beckwith. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Priory  was  in  Fossgate,  near  its  junction 
with  Pavement,  and  at  a very  early  period  divino  service  was  celebrated  in  an 
oratory  on  the  gateway.  The  Convent,  which  was  styled  the  Prior  and 
Brethren  of  the  Order  St.  Mary  de  Monte  Carmeli,  had  also  a church  dedi- 
cated in  honour  “of  our  Lady  St  Mary.”  About  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Kusby 
purchased  a part  of  the  site  of  this  religious  house,  then  occupied  as  a garden, 
and  erected  several  buildings  thereon.  In  digging  up  an  old  foundation  about 
that  time  his  workmen  came  to  an  ancient  arch,  in  which  were  two  distinct 
and  separate  parts  of  a tombstone ; and  in  another  place  they  found  a flag 
gravestone,  with  the  representation  of  a crosier  at  each  comer.  The  former 
he  carefully  joined,  and  placed  as  a flag  in  front  of  his  house  in  H ungate,  1= 
and  it  may  be  still  seen  before  tho  same  house,  which  was  lately  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Joseph  Matthews.  Near  the  edge  is  a Latin  inscription, 
now  nearly  effaced,  which  may  thus  bo  translated : — “ Pray  for  Sir  Simon  de 
Wintringhnm,  a priest,  formerly  vicar  of  St.  Martin  the  Great,  London,  to 
whose  soul  mny  God  be  merciful."  The  middle  of  the  stone  is  curiously 
carved,  the  letters  of  tho  inscription  arc  of  tho  Old  Anglo-Saxon  character, 
and  it  is  remarkable  tliat  there  is  not  auy  dated 

The  Priory  of  the  Fratrei  de  Monte  C'armeli,  in  York,  is  not  noticed  in  the 
Monasticon,  or  in  Speed’s  Catalogue  of  the  Religious  Houses.  “ An  ancient 
record  in  Mr.  Hargrove’s  possession,"  writes  Allen,  “states  that  ‘a  Maison 

• Hargrove’s  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  320. 

♦ This  stone  is  engraved  in  Gent.  Mag.,  1797,  pt.  ii.,  p.  031.  Sir  Simon  de  Wintring- 
ham  died  in  1120.  He  was  a Canon  of  Lincoln,  Prebendary  of  Ledyngton,  and  Provost 
of  the  Chantry  of  Cotie  rstock,  Northamptonshire. 
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along  with  the  parish  of  Middlethorpe,  it  was  united  to  St.  Mary’s,  Bisliop- 
hill  the  Elder. 

St.  Andrew's  Priory  stood  in  a field  now  termed  Stone  Wall  Close,  be- 
tween Blue-bridge  Lane  and  tho  Glass  Works.  It  was  founded  in  1202  by 
Hugh  Murdac,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  “ granted  to  God  and  to  the  twelve 
Canons  of  the  Order  of  Sempringbam,  or  St.  Gilbert,  serving  God  at  St. 
Andrews,  in  Fishergaie,  Ebor.  tho  church  of  the  saute  place  with  lands  adja- 
cent." This  Priory  had  also  several  other  lands,  rents,  Ac.,  granted  to  it  at 
various  times.  On  the  28th  of  November,  1538,  it  was  surrendered  by  the 
Prior  and  three  monks,  at  which  time  its  annual  incomo,  according  to  Dug- 
dale,  was  £47.  14s.  3d. ; but  Speed  states  it  at  £57.  5s.  3d.  The  site  was 
granted  in  1545  to  John  Bellow  and  John  Droxholmc.  Lclond  tells  us  that 
this  Priory  stood  exactly  opposite  the  nunnery  of  St.  Clement ; and  hence  a 
tradition  long  existed  amongst  the  ignorant  that  there  was  a subterraneous 
passage  from  one  to  tho  other,  though  the  river  Ouso  runs  between  them. 
There  are  no  remains  now  visible  of  St  Andrew's  Priory,  except  some  small 
portions  of  the  Priory  walls,  which  may  still  bo  seen  in  Blue-bridge  Lauc. 

For  the  College  of  St.  William  and  the  Bcdern,  see  pages  469  and  470. 

Hospitals. — In  former  times  Hospitals,  or  Spitals,  were  usually  erected 
outride  the  town,  and  were  intended  as  places  of  entertainment  for  poor  pil- 
grims who  could  not  oiTord  to  pay  for  their  lodgings  in  the  town.  All  the 
Hospitals  observed  the  rule  of  St  Austin. 

For  St.  Leonard's  Hospital,  soe  page  471  of  this  history. 

Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas. — Stood  in  Watlingate,  now  Lawrence  Street, 
without  Walmgate  Bar,  near  Plantation  House  and  tho  Tan  Yard.  The 
Hospital  was  situated  behind  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  and  in  ancient 
writings  the  church  and  it  are  classed  together  as  one  religious  house,  and 
termed  the  Priory  of  St.  Nicholas.  This  Hospital,  which  was  for  a select 
number  of  both  sexes,  was  of  royal  foundation,  and  established  under  tho 
patronage  of  the  Kings  of  England.  According  to  the  Monasticon,  William 
do  Grenfeid,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  in  a royal  visitation,  July 
4th,  1303,  ordained  certain  statutes  for  its  government.  In  the  3rd  of 
Edward  I.  (1275),  a carucate  of  land  was  granted  them  by  the  Empress 
Maud,  upon  condition  that  the  brethren  of  the  said  Priory  or  Hospital  should 
find  all  lepers,  who  might  visit  them  on  the  vigils  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter 

Upper  Egypt,  about  the  year  .105.  The  first  mention  said  to  bo  in  history  of  tho 
foundation  of  a nunnery,  is  that  founded  in  360,  near  Poictierg,  by  the  sister  of  St, 
Martin.  King  Ealbad  established  the  first  institution  of  the  land  in  England,  at  Folk- 
stone,  in  630. 
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history  is  little  known.  In  Hargrove's  History  of  York,*  is  an  engraving  of 
a large  and  very  curious  mutilated  piece  of  sculpture,  which  was  taken  out 
of  tho  wall  of  a field  near  the  site  of  this  old  Hospital,  about  forty  years  ago. 
It  is  supposed  to  represent  the  ceremonials  of  a religious  sacrifice  or  vow, 
there  being  an  altar,  a priest  in  flowing  drapery,  and  a man  leading  out  of  a 
stable  a large  animal,  looking  less  like  an  ox  than  a horse.  It  is  of  Homan 
origiD,  and  of  high  antiquity. 

Dr.  Tanner,  in  his  Notitia  Muruutica,  says  that  a Hospital  stood  “ in 
Markgate  in  suburb  Ebor;"  but  of  which  we  have  not  found  any  further 
particulars ; and  there  was  a Hospital  at  an  early  period  within  Layertborpe 
Postern,  which  was  founded  by  Sir  Francis  Bigod,  who  had  a flue  mansion 
at  the  same  place.  There  are  now  no  remains  of  tho  house  or  Hospital. 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  thinks  the  site  of  Bigod's  Hospital  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  stone  wall  opposite  to  the  church  of  St.  Cuthbert 

St.  Anthony's  Hospital  is  stated  by  Leland  to  have  been  founded  for  the 
brethren  of  St.  Anthony  by  Sir  John  Langton,  knt,  who  served  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  York  nine  times,  the  last  of  which  was  in  1868.  After  the  disso- 
lution of  the  religious  houses,  it  fell  into  tho  hands  of  a fraternity  called  the 
Guild  of  St.  Anthony,  consisting  of  a Master  and  eight  keepers,  who  gave  a 
feast  every  third  yoar,  probably  out  of  the  remaining  revenues  of  the  old 
Hospital ; but  in  1635  the  feast  was  discontinued,  and  the  fellowship  dis- 
solved. The  brethren  of  this  mendicant  Hospital  of  St.  Anthony  used  to 
solicit  alms  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  and  as  they  were  held  iu  much 
esteem  they  were  generally  well  rewarded.  For  a long  time  it  was  a custom 
with  the  citizens  when  a sow  pigged,  to  have  one  set  apart  and  well  fatted 
for  the  brethren  of  St.  Anthony  ; and  hence  came  the  proverb  “ As  fat  as  an 
Anthony  pig."  In  later  times,  the  fraternity  that  succeeded  the  original 
brotherhood  was  commonly  denominated  “Tantony  pigs."  Tho  legendary 
story  of  St.  Anthony,  of  Padua,  and  his  pig,  says  Drake,  is  represented  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  church  of  St.  Saviour. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  brethren  of  St.  Anthony,  and  afterwards  by 
the  above-mentioned  fraternity,  is  called  St.  Anthony's  Hall,  and  is  situated 
in  Peoaholme  Green.  This  ancient  structure  is  mentioned  under  the  same 
name  in  a beautiful  manuscript  terrier,  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Crofts,  Rector  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  St  Saviour,  as  forming  a 
boundary  of  the  parish  so  early  as  1862 ; and  from  this  it  may  be  inferred 
that  if  Sir  John  Langton  was  the  founder  of  the  Hospital,  he  must  have 

• VoL  ii.,  p.  574. 
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St  George's  Close,  adjoining  tlie  entrance  to  tbe  New  Walk,  is  the  site 
of  a religious  house  called  St.  George  t Chapel.  Hero  was  anciently  a guild 
or  fraternity  established,  termed  The  Fellowship  of  St.  George,  which  was  sup- 
pressed at  tho  general  dissolution.  A small  arched  stone  doorway  facing 
the  high  road  still  remains,  surmounted  with  a shield  charged  with  the  cross 
of  St.  George. 

There  was  au  ancient  fraternity,  called  tho  Guild  of  Corpus  Christ i,  in 
connexion  with  the  Hospital  of  St  Thomas,  the  particulars  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  account  of  that  institution  at  a subsequent  page. 

The  Guild  of  St.  Christopher  possessed  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Guild 
Hall  and  Mansion  House.  The  chapel  of  the  Guild  stood  next  the  street, 
and  was  not  pulled  down  until  tho  present  Mansion  House  was  commenced 
in  1725.  In  1082  it  was  occupied  by  Houry  Giles,  an  eminent  artist,  who 
painted  the  great  west  window  of  the  Minster,  and  another  in  University 
College,  Oxford,  in  1087.  It  afterwards  became  the  Cross  Keys  Inu,  and  is 
now  superseded  by  the  Mansion  House. 


(Sulcsinstind  <&bifttcs. 

Previous  to  the  Reformation,  when  the  population  of  York  and  its  suburbs 
could  not  bo  more  than  20,000,  there  were  its  many  more  places  of  worship 
there  as  at  present  exists,  with  its  population  of  40,000.  At  that  time,  ac- 
cording to  Drake,  there  were  forty-two  parish  churches,  three  or  four  fatuous 
monasteries,  two  priories,  a nunnery,  and  a religious  college,  besides  seven- 
teen private  chapels  and  eighteen  hospitals,  " all  of  which  had  reigned  in 
plenty  and  abundance  for  several  ages."  These  together  make  a total  of 
seventy-five  religious  edifices.  “ Everybody  must  allow,"  says  the  same 
writer,  “ that  this  city  was  as  remarkable  for  churches  and  houses  of  rcligiou 
as  most  iu  tho  kingdom."  Eighteen  parish  churches,  all  the  chapels  (with 
one  exception)  and  religious  houses  have  been  destroyed,  so  that  only  twenty  - 
threc  of  the  churches  and  one  chapel  now  remain ; besides  two  churches 
recently  erected.  The  sudden  suppression  of  the  religious  houses  caused  a 
terrible  re-action  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  perhaps  the  change  was  felt 
as  severely  in  York  as  in  any  other  part  of  England.  Soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Reformation  several  of  the  churches  of  York  were  deemed  super- 
fluous, and  an  Act  was  accordingly  granted  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  ol 
Edward  VI.  (1547)  for  pulling  them  down,  and  uniting  tho  parishes  to  which 
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In  pursuance  of  this  Act,  several  of  the  churches  were  pulled  down,  but  it 
was  not  put  in  full  foneo  till  tho  28th  year  of  Elizabeth  (1685),  when  the 
parishes  were  united  in  their  present  order. 

I he  following  table  shows  the  number  of  parishes  in  the  city,  together 
with  the  value  of  each  living  in  the  King's  Books,*  as  well  as  die  present  net 
value.  I' or  tho  population  of  the  respective  parishes  see  a subsequent  pege- 


PARISHES. 


Alt  Saints,  North  Street  

Alt  Saints,  Pavement,  with  , . ) 

St.  Peter  the  Little  ' onited 

st.  cmx 

St.  Cnthbert  with  

St.  Helen  on  the  Walla,  and  " ! ! 

All  Saints,  in  Peasholme  

St.  Dennis,  in  Walmgate,  with  . . 

St.  George  and  Nabum  .... 

St.  Olare,  with 

Su  Gile*  ” ” ” * 

St.  Helen,  St.  Helen's  Square ... 

St.  John,  Micklegate 

Sl  Lawrence,  with , 

Su  Nicholas J united 

St.  Msrmirat  :.i  , 


united 

united 

united 


Value  is 

A- 

Limp. 

Ilia 

Rook* 

Nrf 

low 

£.  t.  d. 

i 

. . Discharged  Rectory.. 

4 T 11 

I0T 

Do..  do. 

1 Disch.  Vicarage  . . J 

8 18  1(>1 

100 

. Discharged  Rectory. . 

8 18  6 

Do.  do. 

5 10  10  ) 

AX1 

Do.  do. 

J 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

4 0 10 

180 

Perpetual  Curacy .... 

— 

1.1S 

. Discharged  Vicarage 

4 8 8 

103 

209 

| Discharged  Vicarage 

8 10  0 j 

ea 

* "*>«., tr 4 ““ '“"P"’.  kit. 
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PARISHES. 


St.  Mary,  Bishophill  Junior,  with! 

Upper  Poppleton,  and limited 

Copmanthorpe ] 

St.  Mary,  Caitlcgate 

St.  Miehnel-le-  Belfrry,  with  . . . 

St.  Wilfrid  

St.  Michael,  Spturriergate 

St.  Sampson  

St.  Saviour,  with 

St.  Andrew  

Holy  Trinity,  Kina’s  Sq.,  or  Christ  Church 

Holy  Trinity,  Micldegate 

Holy  Trinity.  ( ioodramgale,  with 

St.  John  del  Pike,  and  united 

St  Maurice,  without  Monk  Bar. . 

New  Dietriet  Ckurchet : — 

St.  Paul,  Holdgate  Road 

St  Thomas,  Lowther  Street,  Groves  .... 


1 

' | united  | 
' | united  j 


Living*. 

Value  to 
the 

King'*  Book*. 

Pr  r*cnt 
Net 
Income 

£.  >.  d. 

Discharged  Vicarage 
Perpetual  Curacy. . . . 

10  0 0} 

1 

141 

Chapel  of  Ease 

Discharged  Rectory . . 

t 8 6) 

120 

Perpetual  Curacy .... 
Discharged  Rectory . . 

a o 10 } 

190 

Do.  do. 

8 12  1 

01 

Perpetual  Curacy .... 

— 

too 

Discharged  Rectory . . 

9 6 8 

173 

Discharged  Vicarage 

8 0 0 

87 

Do.  do. 

— 

OS 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 

) 

138 

Do.  do. 

12  4 0|J 

Perpetual  Curacy .... 

- 



Do.  do. 

— 

— 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  churches  of  the  city  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  table.  The  ages  of  the  ancient  edifices 
are  unknown,  but  the  majority  appear  to  have  been  built  between  the  12th 
and  16th  centuries. 

All  Saints  Church,  North  Street. — This  is  an  ancient  Discharged  Rec- 
tory, formerly  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  Holy  Trinity,  Micklegate,  to  which 
it  was  given  by  Ralph  de  Paganel,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  by  the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  H.  There  were  formerly 
many  chantries  and  obitB  in  this  church,  several  original  grants  of  which  are 
still  preserved  among  the  records  of  the  city.  The  benefice  is  now  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Whytehead. 

The  Edifice  consists  of  three  spacious  aisles,  with  a tower  and  spire  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  at  the  west  end.  The  tower  contains  three  bells,  and  the 
height  of  the  spire  is  120  feet  Parts  of  the  church  and  the  south  doorway 
are  Early  English,  some  of  the  windows  are  Decorated,  and  the  roofs  and 
spire,  and  most  of  the  windows,  are  Perpendicular.  The  walls  are  in  a great 
measure  composed  of  grit  Roman  bricks,  and  pebbles.  In  the  west  end  of 
tho  church  arc  three  pointed  arched  windows  of  three  lights  each.  The 
tower,  which  appears  to  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  body  of  the  church,  is 
of  three  stories,  finished  with  a pierced  battlement,  and  pinnacles  at  the 
angles.  The  buttresses  of  the  tower  end  with  grotesque  gargoyles,  and  the 
whole  is  surmounted  with  an  elegant  octagonal  spire.  In  the  north  side  of 
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tasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  anil  gilt  capitals.  There  is  an  old  muenco 
a piscina  in  the  sanctuary.  About  one  half  of  the  ceiling  of  the  c urc 
towards  the  east)  is  in  panels,  and  is  particularly  interesting  to  tin  at  1 
from  a fine  series  of  sculptureg,  with  which  the  corbels  and  bosses  are  ° ^ 
These  carvings  represent  angels  playing  on  musical  instruments,  (P0*®*! 
heads,  Arc.  The  roofs  of  the  western  half  of  the  edifice  is  in  plain  P 
but  waggon-headed.  The  pulpit  of  carved  oak  is  sesagonal,  with  a ( 0 

figure  painted  on  each  side,  and  it  bears  the  date  of  167S.  On  the  °°r  ^ 
several  crosses  flory,  and  in  the  south  wall  are  the  mutilated  remain* 
Homan  sepulchral  monument.  The  font  is  an  ancient  octagonal  basim  ^ 
ancient  stained  glass  in  the  windows  is  particularly  interesting,  i * 
that  in  his  time  the  painted  glass  here  was  in  a better  state  of  preservn^^ 
than  in  any  other  church  in  the  city.  The  three  windows  at  tlu  L. 
have  been  repaired  by  Wailes,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  ou>’ s 
communion  table  has  in  the  centre  light  a representation  of  St.  Anne 
the  Blessed  Virgin  to  read ; and  in  the  other  lights,  St.  John  the  Bapti-  ^ 
St  Christopher  carrying  Our  Saviour.  These  three  subjects  arc  . ^ 
mounted  by  similar  canopies,  But  the  most  interesting  windows  1 ^ 

church  are  the  two  easternmost  in  the  north  aisle.  1 he  subjects  0 L 
them  are  the  corporal  works  of  mercy — feeding  and  giving  driuk  t0 
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1. — The  first  subject  is  the  extraordinary  inundation  of  the  sea.  The 
legend  is  all  but  gone. 

9.  — The  corresponding  ebb  of  the  sea.  The  legend  is 

Ye  seeondc  day  ye  see  sail  be 
So  lawe,  as  all  men  sail  yt  see. 

3.  — The  following  day  reduces  it  to  its  original  level. 

Ye  iij  day  yt  sail  lie  plain, 

And  stand  as  yt  was,  again. 

4.  — The  day  after  we  have  the  fishes  and  sea  monsters  leaving  their 
native  element,  and  coming  forth  upon  the  earth ; but  the  lines  are  gone. 

5.  — Tho  sea  is  represented  on  fire. 

Yo  v ilay  ye  see  sail  bryu, 

And  all  the  watrys  that  may  bin. 

6.  — On  the  sixth  day  the  trees  ore  on  fire,  and  their  fruit  is  dropping ; but 
the  legend  is  unintelligible. 

7.  — On  the  seventh  day  a general  earthquake. 

Ye  seventh  day  bouses  raon  fall, 

Castles  and  towers  and  ilka  wall. 

8 — On  the  eighth  day  tho  rocks  arc  consumed. 

Ye  viij  day  rooties  and  gtanos. 

Sail  brvn  togeder  all  at  ones. 

9. — The  events  of  the  ninth  day  arc  entirely  effaced. 

10.  — On  the  tenth  day  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  earth  and  sky  ; the 
legend  is 

The  tende  day  for  heaTeu, 

Ertlie  sail  be  plain  and  even. 

Meaning  the  mountains  shall  be  levelled  and  the  valleys  filled  up. 

11.  — Two  men  and  two  women  with  a priest  in  an  attitude  of  prayer. 

Yo  xi  day  sail  men  coma  oat 
Of  their  graves,  and  wondc  abowte. 

12.  — Three  sarcophagi  or  colllns  full  of  boues  coming  together. 

Yo  xij  day  hones  dedn  Hall, 

Togeder  at  ones  ryso  all. 

13.  — On  the  thirteenth  day  great  stars  fall  from  heaven. 

The  xiij  day  silthe  sail, 

Stems  and  the  Hcavon  fall. 
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I I. — A tomb,  with  a man  and  woman  side  by  aide  on  its  summit,  three 
mourner*  bending  over  them,  and  death  with  his  dart  at  the  foot. 


The  xiv  day  ail  that  live*  than. 

Sail  die,  bathe  childr.  man.  anJ  woman. 


16. — And  then  follows  the  final  consummation  of  all  things. 

The  xv  day  this  sail  beti  de. 

The  world  sail  bryn  on  every  side. 

In  the  tracery  of  this  window  are  demons  conveying  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
to  punishment,  and  angels  carrying  the  faithful  into  Abraham's  bosom.* 

A siugtilar  custom  still  prevails  in  this  parish,  on  Ascension  Day,  the  time 
of  the  annual  perambulation  of  the  boundaries.  The  lads  of  the  parish  pro- 
vide themselves  with  bundles  of  sedge,  and  while  the  clerk  is  inscribing  the 

lifiimdarv  nt  tlu>  cnoriiiod  nlnn-v  tliov  vtriW  his  lists  he.lnW  tllC  knCC  with 
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Ousegate  were  burnt  down,  which,  observes  Drake,  was  the  occasion  when  so 
many  handsome  houses  were  erected  in  that  street.  Part  of  the  present 
burial  ground  was  formerly  used  as  a herb  and  fish  market : but  in  17MU  the 
church-yard  was  enlarged,  and  the  chancel  being  much  out  of  repair,  was 
taken  down,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  was  applied  to  enlarge  the 
market-place ; in  consequence  of  which  the  Corporation  contributed  £100. 
towards  rebuilding  the  east  wall.  The  parts  of  the  church  arc  a nave  and 
side  aisles,  with  a square  tower,  in  which  are  three  bells  at  the  west  end. 
The  tower  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  is  finished  with  a comice  and  pa- 
rapet. In  the  west  face  of  the  lower  story,  between  two  buttresses  of  four 
gradations,  is  a large  window  of  five  lights ; the  second  story  is  blank,  and 
the  third  has  a depressed  arched  window  of  three  lights  in  each  side.  Each 
of  the  eight  sides  of  the  lantern  steeple  has  a window  almost  the  breadth 
and  nearly  the  height  of  the  structure;  at  every  angle  is  a buttress  of  four 
gradations,  terminating  in  a gargoyle  anil  crocheted  pinnacle ; and  the  top 
is  finished  by  an  open  battlement  and  pinnacles.  The  whole  structure 
has  a most  airy  and  elegant  appearance.  The  west  ends  of  the  aisles  have 
windows  of  three  lights,  and  the  roofs  of  both  rake  up  to  the  church  with 
a plain  coping.  Each  of  the  aisle  windows  are  of  three  lights;  and  in  each 
aisle  is  a pointed  arched  doorway.  In  the  clerestory  are  four  square-headed 
windows,  of  three  lights.  The  aisles  are  finished  with  a plain,  and  the  nave 
terminates  in  an  embattled  parapet,  with  five  crockcted  pinnacles  on  each 
side.  The  east  end  of  tho  church  is  made  into  three  divisions  by  buttresses ; 
in  the  centre  is  a pointed  window  of  three  lights,  and  in  each  aisle  is  a similar 
window  of  two  lights.  The  interior  is  very  neat : the  body  of  tho  church  is 
divided  from  the  aisles  by  five  pointed  arches,  resting  on  octagonal  columns. 

. The  lower  story  of  the  tower  opens  into  the  nave,  shewing  the  western  win- 
dow. The  pulpit,  which  is  octagonal,  is  ornamented  with  much  excellent 
carving  and  gilding;  and  the  sounding  hoard  bears  the  date  of  168-4.  The 
church  was  neatly  re-pewed  a few  years  ago,  partly  by  subscription.  At  tho 
west  end  are  very  neat  stalls  for  the  churchwardens  of  the  united  parishes, 
having  a glazed  frame-work  attached,  to  protect  these  officials  from  draughts 
of  wind  between  the  two  doors. 

'Hie  lessons  are  read  from  a handsomely  carved  aud  gilded  wooden  eagle. 
The  organ  was  first  erected  in  1701 ; aud  the  new  and  elegant  octagonal  font 
is  the  gift  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Hunt,  a late  curate  of  this  parish.  Tho  minister 
aud  churchwardens  possess  property  worth  about  £300.  a year  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  edifice.  The  monuments  are  not  very  numerous;  amongst 
them  is  a neat  sarcophagus,  inscribed  to  James  Saunders,  Esq.,  Alderman 
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/ t in  / am,  or  St.  Peter  the  Little,  stood  on  the  oust  side  of  rnfif  lAiit 
a little  west  of  High  ttusogato.  It  was  on  aucient  Rectory,  under  tlu 
patronage  of  the  monks  of  Durham  : hut  having  fallen  a sacrifice  to  the  d®' 
tructivc  events  which  at  various  times  have  laid  waste  this  city,  the  church, 
together  with  the  parish,  was  united  to  All  Hallows  in  1585. 

I *IE  <-  iurch  ok  St.  < lu'x,  or  Holy  Cm it,  vulgarly  called  Cfott  l.iswd- 
stands  at  the  north  end  of  the  Pavement,  and  was  origiunlly  built  in  thetiio1 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  it  and  t*> 
Stalls  in  the  Butchery  or  Shambles  belonged  to  tho  Earl  of  Morton ; and  d* 
church  was  afterwards  given  by  Nigell  Fossard,  l.ord  of  Doncaster,  to  th<- 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  \ork.  it  appears  to  have  beeu  rebuilt  in  1481,*** 
commission,  elated  Kcptcinlicr  Oth,  in  that  year,  was  directed  to  Willi*®' 
Bishop  ol  Dromore,  commanding  him  to  consecrate  tlio  building.  In  ***" 
this  church  was  greatly  improved  externally  by  the  removal  of  projection-"' 
and  the  erection  of  iron  palisades.  Tho  living  is  a Discharged  Rectory.  «■* 
ut  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  the  patronage  came  to  the  lro*n 
Tho  present  Rector  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  Crosby.  There  wore  formerly  fiK 
' finn tries  in  this  church.  The  Fabric  is  composed  of  three  aisles,  'rid* 11 
tower  at  the  south-west  nngle  of  the  west  end:  its  general  stylo  i»  I’crpci* 
dicular,  tho  pillars,  howover,  are  Decorated,  and  the  tower  is  Italian 
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stone  dressings.  The  south  side  of  the  church,  bounding  the  Pavement,  is 
made  into  six  divisions  by  buttresses,  containing  a pointed  doorway,  and  five 
large  pointed  windows  of  three  lights,  with  cinquefoil  heads  and  Perpen- 
dicular tracery.  The  clerestory  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  which  rises  above 
the  aisles,  has  six  depressed  arched-headed  windows  of  four  lights.  The 
east  end  of  the  church,  abutting  on  Fossgate,  is  made  into  three  divi- 
sions by  buttresses.  In  the  centre  is  a largo  window  of  six  lights,  with  a 
transom  ; and  on  each  side  is  one  of  three  lights. 

The  north  side  is  similar  to  the  south,  except  that  it  is  only  in  four  divi- 
sions. Tlie  interior  is  spacious  and  elegant.  The  nave  and  chancel,  which 
arc  united,  an1  divided  from  the  aisles  by  seven  arches,  vanishing  into  square 
piers,  the  mouldings  or  hollows  of  the  arches  being  continued  to  the  bases, 
which  are  octagonal ; and  each  arch  lias  an  outer  moulding,  which  rests  on 
eorbals,  representing  heads  of  men  and  women.  The  clerestory  is  plain,  and 
the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles  arc  Hat,  and  panelled  with  bosses  at  the 
intersections.  The  altar  piece  is  of  oak,  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  The 
pulpit  and  sounding  board  arc  octagonal,  os  is  also  tho  font,  which  is  very 
large.  The  monuments  in  the  church  arc  numerous.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert, 
the  celebrated  traveller,  is  buried  here ; also  the  body  of  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
Ixrland,  who  was  beheaded  in  1579.  (Sec  page  209.)  On  the  south  side  of 
the  communion  tabic  is  an  altar  tomb,  with  a large  recess  behind,  over  the 
graves  of  Sir  Hebert  Walter,  Knt,  Alderman,  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  this  city, 
founder  of  the  Hospital  for  poor  women,  in  St.  George  Street,  nnd  a benefactor 
to  this  church,  who  died  in  1012 ; and  of  his  wife  Margaret,  who  died  in 
1608.  The  interior  of  the  recess  is  filled  with  fancy  work,  with  statues  of 
Faith  and  Prudeuoc,  and  in  the  centre  is  an  inscription.  On  the  table 
beneath  fie  full  length  effigies  of  the  Knight,  dressed  in  a scarlet  robe,  red 
cap,  nnd  ruff,  and  his  Indy  in  a full  gown  nnd  ruff.  Near  this  monument  is 
an  ancient  lectern,  enriched  with  niches,  <te.,  and  chained  to  it  is  a book 
•-ntitled,  “ A replie  vnto  M.  Hordinge's  ansvveare,  Imprvutod  at  London,  in 
Fleeto  streato,  Henry  Wykes,  1560."  Beneath  is  written  1588,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  date  of  purchasing  it.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a handsome 
sarcophagus,  with  a medallion  bust  of  the  deceased,  to  Sir  Tancred  Robinson, 
twice  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  who  died  in  1751,  aged  08:  and  in  the  south 
aisle  is  a neat  sarcophagus  to  T.  Bowes,  apothocury,  who  served  the  office  of 
Lord  Mayor  iu  1701,  and  died  in  1777,  in  his  second  mayoralty.  Here  is 
also  a neat  pyramidal  tablet,  with  a basso  relievo  profile,  to  H.  Waite,  Esq., 
who  died  in  1780.  On  the  south  side  of  the  church  formerly  was  part  of 
the  parish  burying  ground,  extending  to  a row  of  houses  the  whole  length  of 
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the  church,  awl  forming  a very  narrow  lane  called  Hosier  Lane.  In  1771 
the  Corporation  purchased  ono  side  of  this  lane  to  improve  the  street 
The  houses  were  accordingly  taken  down,  the  cellars  filled  up,  and  the 
ground  on  which  they  stood,  together  with  the  church-yard  on  that  side, 
was  (lagged  and  added  to  the  street  This  broad  causeway  was  long  used  as  a 
poultry  market,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Goose  Flags,  The  burying  ground 
on  the  north  side  was  parcelled  out  to  those  who  hod  houses  adjoining, 
and  a sum  of  money  was  raised  by  that  means  with  which  the  parishioners 
purchased  a piece  of  ground  in  llungatc,  as  a place  of  interment  There 
was  formerly  another  narrow  lane  at  tho  cast  end  of  this  church,  called 
Whipmawhopmagate.  (See  page  359.) 

St.  Ccthbert'b  Church,  l 'easeholme  Green. — An  ancient  Discharged  Rec- 
tory, it  being  a parish  church,  under  the  patronage  of  William  dc  Percy  at 
tho  time  of  the  Conquest  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Prior  and  Convent 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  this  city  ; and  at  the  dissolution  the  patronage  became 
vested  in  tho  Crown.  In  1583  it  had  the  parish  churches  of  St.  Heleu-on- 
thc- Walls;  St  Mary  extra  Layerthorpe ; and  All  Saints  on  Peaseholme 
Green,  united  to  it  The  present  Rector  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Yorkc. 
The  site  of  this  church  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  discovery  of  Roman 
antiquities.  (See  page  293.)  The  Structure  of  the  church,  which  is  neat, 
and  has  a much  fresher  appearance  than  most  of  the  churches  in  York,  is  in 
the  later  Perpendicular  stylo,  and  consists  of  a body  without  aisles,  and  a well 
proportioned  square  tower  of  three  stories  at  the  west  end.  The  latter  appen- 
dago  contains  two  bells,  and  is  finished  with  gargoyles  and  battlements. 
Tho  south  side  of  the  church  is  mode  into  five  divisions  by  neat  buttresses, 
and  exhibits  a brick  porch  and  four  squaro-headed  windows.  The  north  side 
is  in  three  divisions,  and  has  a pointed  doorway  and  square-headed  windows. 

The  east  end  is  blank,  except  on  the  north  side,  where  is  a pointed  window 
of  three  lights ; the  place  of  the  other  windows  being  occupied  by  two  large 
buttresses  of  brick.  On  the  north  side  is  a small  brick  vestry.  The  interior 
is  of  one  space,  with  a waggon-head  ceiling,  adorned  with  grotesque  bosses, 
and  supported  on  similar  eorbals  at  the  sides.  The  altar  piece  consists  of 
four  Corinthian  pilasters,  supporting  a broken  angular  pediment,  in  which 
are  the  Royal  Arms  of  Queen  Anne,  with  the  date  of  1702,  probably  the  date 
of  the  last  repair  of  the  church.  The  pulpit  is  hexagonal,  and  the  font,  which 
is  octagonal,  is  new.  In  tho  windows  are  some  remains  of  stained  glass, 
particularly  the  Royal  Arms  of  Edward  III.  There  are  no  monuments 
worthy  of  notice.  Near  the  entrance  is  an  inscription  in  memory  of  William 
Bowes,  Lord  Mayor,  a.d.  1410.  There  was  anciently  an  altar  in  this  church 
belonging  to  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  and  St  Martin  tho  Confessor. 
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Near  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aldwark,  a little  to 
the  north  west  of  Merchant  Tailor’s  Hall,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the 
Church  of  St.  Helen  on  the  I Vail*,*  which  was  anciently  a Rectory  of  medi- 
cties,  under  the  patronage  of  the  families  of  Graunt  or  Grant,  Solvainc,  and 
Langton,  to  the  latter  of  whom  in  process  of  time  fell  the  sole  presentation. 
It  was  united  to  the  church  of  St.  Cuthbcrt,  as  above  mentioned,  and  no 
remains  of  the  buildings  are  now  visible.  The  ancient  parish  Church  of 
Layerthorjte,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  a Rectory,  and  was  united  to  St. 
Cuthbert’s.  The  remains  of  tins  building,  whicli  stood  without  the  Postern, 
on  the  hill  on  the  right  hand,  have  also  disappeared  in  toto. 

The  Church  of  All  Saint*,  or  All  HaUxnr*,  of  which  there  are  now  no  re- 
mains, stood  in  the  centre  of  Peasholme  Green.  Its  foundations  were  dis- 
covered in  erecting  the  weighing  machine.  It  was  a Rectory  in  the  gift  of 
tho  families  that  claimed  the  patronage  of  St.  Helen’s  Church,  and  was 
united  with  St.  Cuthbert’s,  as  before  stated,  in  1585. 

Chcbcu  of  St.  Dennis,  or  Dtonis,  W'almgate. — Tradition  represents  this 
church  to  have  been  originally  a Jewish  Synagogue,  or  Tabernacle,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  ground  for  the  opinion.  It  is  an  ancient  Discharged  Rectory, 
and  before  the  Reformation  it  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Leonard  in  this  city.  At  the  dissolution  it  came  to  the  Crown,  and 
since  the  year  1585,  when  the  church  of  St.  George  was  united  to  it,  the 
patronage  has  been  alternately  in  the  Crown,  and  the  family  of  Palmes,  of 
Naburu.  St.  Dennis's  was  anciently  the  parish  church  of  the  Percys,  Earls 
of  Northumberland,  whose  residence  in  the  city  stood  opposite  to  it,  and  was 
called  Percy's  Inn.  (See  page  840.)  This  church  was  formerly  a spacious 
handsome  structure,  with  a neat  and  lofty  spire  in  the  midst  of  it.  At  the 
siege  of  1044  this  spire  was  perforated  by  a cannon  ball  from  the  Parliament- 
arian batteries : about  sixty  years  after  that  accident  it  was  greatly  damaged 
by  lightning,  and  in  1778  it  suffered  severely  from  a high  wind.  The 


• Camden  mentions  that  llie  ashes  of  tile  Roman  Emperor  Constantius  Chlorus,  who 
died  in  York  about  the  year  were  certainly  deposited  in  this  city,  and  that  die  place 
of  their  interment  (a  vaulted  tomb,  within  a little  chapel)  was  found  soon  after  the 
Reformation.  The  sepulchre  thus  spoken  of  by  this  learned  antiquary,  is  said  to  have 
been  when  tho  church  of  SL  Helen  stood  in  Aldwark ; and  it  is  highly  probable  that  Con- 
stantine  the  Ureal,  who  become  a convert  to  Christianity,  caused  a Christian  church  to  be 
built  over  the  place  where  liis  father's  ashes  were  deposited.  This  idea  is  strengthened 
by  the  name  of  his  mother  being  connected  with  tho  church,  and  by  the  vicinity  of  this 
building  to  the  imperial  palace.  Camden  adds  a marvellous  story  of  a lamp  having  been 
found  burning  in  the  tomb,  which  was  soon  extinguished  by  the  communication  of  the 
air,  and  this  loo  on  the  authority  of  several  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
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church  was  much  reduced,  by  taking  down  the  west  end,  in  1796,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  foundation  being  injured  by  a largo  and  deep  drain  passing 
too  near  it,  which  wan  intended  to  draw  the  water  from  the  Foss  Islands. 
At  the  same  time  the  spire  was  taken  down,  and  a square  tower  substituted. 
The  reduction  which  the  church  underwent  at  that  time  rendered  what  was 
originally  the  length  of  the  church  shorter  than  its  breadth  ; and  hence  the 
edifice  has  a novel  and  singular  appearance.  In  1847  the  tower  was  rebuilt, 
the  church  repewed,  and  the  whole  fabric  substantially  repaired.  The  pre- 
sent Hector  is  the  Rev.  James  Sale  bon.  The  Edifice,  which  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Dennis,  a French  Saint,  consists  only  of  the  ancient  chancel  and  its 
aisles,  with  a west  tower.  The  latter  is  three  stories  high,  embattled,  and 
contains  two  hells,  The  south  side  of  the  church  is  made  into  three  divisions, 
by  buttresses ; in  the  first  from  the  west  of  which  is  a beautiful  arched  door- 
way of  five  enriched  mouldings,  resting  on  piers.  This  doorway  was  formerly 
approached  by  an  elegant  Anglo-Saxon  [torch,  which  stood  prior  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  church,  and  which  was  in  somo  degree  similar  to  the  much- 
admired  one  at  St.  Margaret's  Church.  In  the  remaining  divisions,  as  well 
as  on  the  north  side,  ore  pointed  windows  of  throe  lights.  The  east  end  of 
the  chancel  rises  considerably  above  the  aisles,  but  each  of  the  roofs  rises  to 
an  apex.  The  cast  end  is  made  into  separate  divisions,  by  buttresses;  in 
the  centre  division  is  a depressed  headed  window  of  five  lights,  above  which 
is  a clock  placed  there  in  1818  ; and  in  the  aisles  are  pointed  windows,  one 
of  four  and  the  other  of  five  lights.  The  interior  has  an  equally  strange 
appearance  with  the  exterior,  but  it  is  neatly  fitted  up.  The  lower  story  of  the 
tower  is  used  as  a vestry,  and  on  the  second  story  there  is  a small  gallery. 
The  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  two  large  pointed  arches.  The 
roof  of  tho  nave  is  flat  and  panelled,  the  intersections  being  marked  by 
grotesque  figures,  shields,  & c.  The  pulpit  is  noatly  carved,  and  the  font 
is  octagonal.  Tho  windows  of  this  church  were  once  filled  with  stained 
glass.  The  east  window  at  present  exhibits  figures  of  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  St.  John,  St.  Dennis,  and  an  Archbishop.  In  the  south 
aisle  window  ore  the  heads  of  two  fcmalo  Saints,  very  beautiful  and  perfect. 
The  body  of  Henry  Earl  of  Northumberland,  killed  at  the  battle  at  Towton, 
is  buried  under  a large  slab  of  blue  marble  (the  family  vault)  in  the  north 
aisle.  On  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  communion  table  are  monuments — 
one  to  the  memory  of  Airs.  Dorothy  Hughes,  and  tho  other  to  K.  W.  Hotham, 
Esq.,  Sheriff  of  York,  in  1801,  who  died  in  1806,  agod  48.  The  former 
monument,  which  has  no  date,  has  an  antique  female  figure  kneeling,  in  the 
costume  of  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century;  and  the  latter,  which  is  of 
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elegant  marble,  exhibits  at  tlio  top  a dove  descending  towards  a weeping 
figure  leaning  upon  an  urn.  In  the  west  end  of  the  south  nisle  is  a large 
tablet,  with  a Corinthian  pillar  on  each  side,  to  the  memory  of  Dorothy  Wil- 
son, spinster,  who  died  in  1717,  aged  72,  and  left  a considerable  number  of 
legacies  for  charitable  purposes.  There  was  formerly  several  ancient  inscrip- 
tions in  this  church,  including  one  to  the  memory  of  Vice-Admiral  Holmes, 
a native  of  York,  who  died  in  1558. 

The  “Church  of  St.  George,  Fishergate ,"  which  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses is  united  with  the  church  of  St.  Dennis,  stood  in  the  burial  ground  in 
St  George’s  Street  It  was  a Rectory,  originally  in  the  patronage  of  the 
family  of  Palmes,  of  Nahum,  many  of  whom  are  iuterred  here;  that  village 
being  partly  in  the  parish  of  St  George.  It  was  afterwards  in  the  gift  of 
the  Malbyes,  of  Aeaster,  and  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  it  was  appropriated 
to  the  Nunnery  of  Moukton.  The  church-yanl  is  an  elevated  situation,  and 
in  the  wall  next  to  Fishergate  Postern,  is  yet  remaining  a curious  mutilated 
piece  of  sculpture,  that  in  aLl  probability  is  a sepulchral  remnant  of  a lady  of 
the  early  ages.  Mr.  Hargrove  tells  us  that  part  of  the  west  end  of  the  church 
was  standing  a few  years  ago,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  it  now  visible. 
There  was  one  chantry  founded  in  this  church,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Mary,  for 
the  soul  of  Nicholas,  son  of  Hugh  de  Sutton.  This  church-yard,  which  is 
now  the  place  of  interment  for  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Dennis,  St.  George,  • 
and,  until  lately,  for  Nahum,  is  remarkable  as  having  been  the  place  where 
was  interred  the  body  of  Richard  Turpin,  the  notorious  highwayman,  who 
was  tried  and  convicted  for  horse  stealing,  at  York  Assizes,  and  executed  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1789.  “ Tradition  asserts,"  says  Allen,  “ that  early  on  the 

morning  after  the  interment,  the  body  was  stolen  for  the  purpose  of  dissec- 
tion ; but  a mob  having  assembled  on  the  occasion,  it  was  traced  by  them  to 
a garden,  whence  it  was  homo  in  triumph  through  the  streets  on  four  men’s 
shoulders,  replaced  in  the  same  grave,  and  u quantity  of  slacked  lime  de- 
posited round  the  body.  On  the  coffin,"  he  continues,  “ wns  inscribed  R.  T., 

28 ; but  he  is  said  to  have  informed  the  executioner  that  he  wns  38  years  of 
age."  This  yard  was  used  as  a place  of  burial  for  persons  dying  of  the 
cholera  in  1882.  The  church  or  parochial  chapel  of  Nahum  is  situate 
about  four  miles  south  of  York,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Ouse.  The 
living  is  annexed  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Dennis. 

St.  Olave's  Church,  Marggate. — This  church,  which,  according  to  Drake, 
is  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  foundation  in  York,  except  the  Cathedral,  appears 
to  have  been  built  by  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Olave,  the  Danish  King  and  Martyr.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
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is  put  upon  tho  living  in  the  King's  Hooks.  During  the  siege  of  York  in 
**--  “t**  ™t*fi**»  wnK  iniu’h  shattered  iu  consequence  of  a battery  of  guns 
having  been  planted  upon  its  roof — some  of  the  hottest  firing  haring  taken 
place  in  this  quarter.  It  was  however  repaired  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
and  afterwards  nearly  rebuilt  in  1729-3,  the  stone  for  the  exterior  being 
chiefly  from  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  which  it  a4j°ins.  “One 
may  easily  iinngiue  this  church  to  have  been  built  out  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey, 
save  Gent,  “ it  i»  indeed  a handsome  one,  but  with  little  or  no  marks  of  an 
tiquity.”  The  same  observation  is  still  applicable.  It  exhibits  a mixture  of 
ancient  materials  and  modem  workmanship  so  combined,  as  to  be  worthy  the 
• attention  of  the  curious.  In  this  church  was  formerly  a seat  for  the  use  of 
the  Lords  President  of  the  North,  who  usually  attended  divine  service  here. 
Tho  benefice,  to  which  the  ancient  one  of  St.  Giles  is  united,  is  a Perpetual 
Curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  Earl  do  Grey,  probably  as  lessee  under  the 
Crown ; and  the  present  incumbent  is  tho  Rev.  William  Henry  Strong. 

The  Fabric,  which  is  iu  the  late  Perpendicular  style,  consists  of  a nave, 
aide  uialcs,  and  west  tower.  The  latter  appendage  contains  six  bells,  and  w 
surmounted  by  a parapet  and  eight  sleight  pinnacles.  The  north  side  of  the 
church  is  made  into  six  divisions  hr  buttresses,  with  inutrarln  ending  ® 
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good.  Against  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a handsome  marble  tablet 
to  Frances  Worsley,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wonder,  Esq.,  of  Hovinglmm  Hall, 
who  died  in  1837,  in  her  Tilth  year;  another  handsome  tablet  to  Anthony 
Thorpe,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1880,  aged  72,  and  Susanna,  his  widow,  who  died 
in  1837,  aged  85;  and  another  to  Darid  Russell,  Esq.,  who  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1840,  aged  87.  In  the  same  aisle  are  the  following ; — a splendid 
marble  monument  to  the  Eyre  family ; a tablet  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cripps, 
Rector  of  Cheadlc,  in  Cheshire,  who  died  in  1794,  aged  56  : a plain  tablet  to 
William  Cattail,  and  his  widow  Sarah,  who  died — the  former  in  1880,  aged 
66,  and  the  latter  in  1849,  aged  71  : and  a very  neat  sarcophagus  to  com- 
memorate Darid  Poole,  Ksq.,  who  departed  this  life  in  1880,  aged  80,  aud 
other  members  of  his  family.  In  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  an  ele- 
gantly-carved tablet  to  William  Thornton,  architect,  who  died  in  1721,  aged 
51  years;  and  a neat  marble  tablet  to  John  Dyson  (who  died  in  1827,  aged 
72),  and  his  two  wires.  Against  the  wall  of  this  aisle  arc  handsome  tablets 
to  Mr.  George  Hutchinson,  of  Reeth,  in  this  county,  who  died  in  1775,  aged 
92,  and  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  who  died  in  1771 ; to  Charles 
Christopher  Richard,  third  son  of  Francis  Roynton  Racket,  Esq.,  of  Moor 
Hall,  Warwickshire,  who  died  in  his  28th  year,  in  1840  ; to  Alathea,  wife  of 
John  Jordon,  Esq,,  Colonel  of  the  9th  Dragoons,  who  died  in  1741,  and  was 
buried  here;  anil  to  John  Roper,  Esq.,  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  the  former  died 
in  1826,  aged  69,  and  the  latter  iu  1835,  in  her  61st  year. 

The  parish  of  St.  (Met,  or  St.  Etjidiu * the  Abbot,  was  united  to  that  of  St. 
Olave  in  1585 ; the  ancient  church  of  that  parish,  we  are  told  by  (lent,  stood 
“ in  St.  Giles's  Gate,  vulgarly  called  Giliygate."  Its  exact  site  is  said  to  be 
near  the  middle  of  that  street,  ou  tho  north-west  side.  The  parish  of  St. 
Glare  is  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  iu  the  North  Riding  of  the  county,  and 
Wapentake  of  Buhner,  and  contains  the  hamlet  of  Marvgate,  part  of  the 
township  of  Clifton,  one-third  of  Heworth,  and  one-third  of  Rawclifle. 

St.  Helen's  Church,  St.  Helene  Square,  was  anciently  a Rectory  appro- 
priated to  the  Nunnery  of  Molesby,  in  Lincolnshire;  aud  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  a Vicarage  was  obtained  in  it.  At  the  Reformation  the  patronage 
came  to  the  crown.  The  present  Vicar  is  the  Rev.  William  Hoy.  It  appears 
that  there  were  formerly  four  churches  iu  York  and  its  suburbs  dedicated  in 
honour  of  St.  Helen,  or  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great;  and 
tradition  states  that  the  one  we  are  now  describing  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
heathen  temple  dedicated  to  tho  goddess  Diana,  whose  statues  usually  were 
placed  where  three  ways  met.  This  will  appear  the  more  probable  when  we 
recollect  that  in  1770,  some  Roman  foundations  were  discovered  near  it. 
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from  tlx-  street  by  an  ascent  of  atone  stops,  and  die  entrance  into  the  cltup:b 
wus  by  a descent  of  n similar  kind.  This  rendered  the  passage  for  carriage 
to  die  Assembly  itooms  extremely  unpleasant : and  in  1748,  the  Corporator 
gave  the  parish  a plot  of  ground  in  I >uvvgnte  for  a place  of  interment,  •*'* 
levelled  and  apppropriuted  the  church  yard  to  die  public  use:  and  by  wm 
anomaly  of  taste  or  language  called  it  St.  Helen's  Square,  notwithstanding 
its  triangular  shape.  Prior  to  these  alterations  the  area  bare  die  opprtbri^ 
name  of  Cuckold’s  comer.  There  were  three  chantries  in  diis  church,  <*> 
founded  by  William  de  (iranthum.  merchant,  in  1371:  another  bv  Ilalpk  it 
Hornby,  merchant  in  1878:  and  the  thin!  by  John  de  Nassiugton.  the 
period  ol  which  is  uncertain.  The  edifice  abuts  on  the  space  called  a 
to  which  it  gives  name,  and  consists  of  a naTc,  chancel,  and  side  aide*.  A* 
we  have  Been  the  whole  structure  was  partly  rebuilt,  and  entirely  restand  'r’ 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  : its  general  style  is  Decorated- 
I lie  roof  of  the  nave  (lit  the  west  end)  rises*  to  an  apex,  on  which  i»  * 
octangular  lantern,  or  bell  turret,  erected  about  forty  years  ago.  when  thcol'l 
octagonal  steeple  w as  taken  dow  n.  Each  face  of  this  lantern  appendage  b*' 
n pointed  window,  and  it  is  tiuished  with  a neat  pierced  liatdnm'iit  Tbc 
west  front  has  buttresses  tonninatiuu  in  and  a re*1'48*'1 
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of  ft  King  and  Queen,  Bishops,  and  several  saints ; and  in  the  windows  of 
the  aisles,  are  some  shields  of  anus  of  the  families  of  Beauchamp,  Fitzhugh, 
Percy,  Lucy,  and  Skirlaw.  The  roof  of  the  church  is  ceiled  and  plain ; in 
the  west  end  is  a small  gallery,  on  which  stands  a small  organ.  The'pulpit 
is  octagonal,  and  the  altar  piece  is  neat.  The  old  Saxon  font,  lined  with 
lead,  and  ornamented  with  antique  sculpture,  is  the  most  curious  in  the  city. 

There  is  here  a small  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  two  maiden  sisters, 
Barbara  and  Elizabeth  Davjres,  who  died  in  1705  and  1707,  each  1)0  years 
of  age.  They  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  five  successive 
tuouarchs.  This  tablet  was  erected  by  their  nephew  “ to  perpetuate  their 
memory,  and  the  singular  instance  of  their  longevity  and  departure  in  the 
same  year  of  their  age.” 

Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  MickUgale,  formerly  called  Si. 
John'i,  Oust  Bridge  End. — This  is  a Perpetual  Curacy,  appertaining  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  and  though  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Regis,  has 
no  vnlue  affixed  to  the  living.  The  present  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  Edwin 
Fox.  The  Building  consists  of  a nave  and  side  aisles,  the  south  side  and 
east  end  abutting  upon  Mick  legate  and  North  Street.  In  1551  the  lofty 
steeple  of  this  church  was  blown  down,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt,  but  its 
place  is  supplied  by  an  ugly  brick  turret,  very  much  resembling  a pigeon 
cote,  which  greatly  disfigures  the  church.  In  this  excrescence  hangs  a 
peal  of  six  bells,  three  of  which  were  brought  from  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  out  of  Walmgate,  anil  hung  up  here  iu  1058.  There  was  formerly 
a burial  grouud,  surrounded  by  a wall,  in  front  of  this  church  : but  at  the  time 
of  the  improvements  about  Ouse  Bridge,  the  wall  was  removed  and  a portion 
of  the  churchyard  was  taken  into  the  street.  In  1850  the  east  end  was 
pulled  down,  re-built,  and  straighteued,  to  widen  the  street,  the  north  side 
was  restored  with  Whitby  stone,  and  the  whole  church  was  thoroughly  re- 
paired. At  the  same  time  the  church  was  re-furnished — single  seats  being 
substituted  for  the  old-fashioned  high  pews.  The  cost  of  the  restoration,  re- 
parations, ie.,  was  about  £900.,  raised  by  voluntary  contribution,  aided  by  a 
grant  from  the  Church  Building  Society.  The  architect  was  Mr.  George 
Fowler  Jones,  of  York.  The  edifice  is  partly  in  the  Decorated  and  partly  in 
the  Perpendicular  styles : its  south  side  is  iu  five  divisions,  made  by  but- 
tresses of  three  gradations.  In  the  first  from  the  west  is  a small  but  very 
neat  porch,  and  a small  square-headed  window  of  two  lights ; in  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  divisions  is  a depressed  arched  window  of  three  lights,  and 
in  the  easternmost  division  is  a similar  window  of  two  lights.  The  finish  of 
this  facade  is  a string  course  and  battlement,  and  the  buttresses  are  fiuished 
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with  gargoyles  and  pinnacles.  At  the  east  end  the  roofs  of  the  three  aisles 
rake  to  an  apex,  and  are  without  ornament  There  are  three  large  windows  in 
this  end.  The  west  front  is  built  against  and  the  north  side  of  the  ehurch  is 
partly  concealed  from  view.  The  interior  is  very  neat,  three  large  pointed 
arches,  springing  from  octagonal  pillars,  divide  the  aisles  from  the  nave. 
The  east  end  of  the  latter  is  used  as  a chancel.  The  ceiling  is  flat  and 
panelled,  and  the  roofs  of  the  aisles,  winch  have  a slight  rising,  arc  panelled 
with  bosses  of  arms,  Ac.  The  aisles  evidently  hod  formorly  a groined  roof, 
as  there  are  remains  of  several  corbols.  The  altar  piece  is  plain,  the  pulpit 
scxogonol,  and  the  font  is  new  and  good.  A portion  of  the  west  end  of 
the  north  aisle  is  used  as  a vestry,  but  the  building  of  a vestry  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church  is  in  contemplation.  In  the  vestry  are  two  curious  pewter 
llngons,  one  of  which  is  17  inches  high  and  5 inches  in  diameter,  with  scroll 
work  engraved.  It  is  of  seven  sides,  each  adorned  with  a full  length  figure, 
habited  in  the  costume  of  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  windows 
still  retain  some  painted  glass,  representing  the  Crucifixion,  the  Interment, 
A-c.,  of  our  Lord,  and  the  arms  of  York,  Neville,  and  other  families.  There 
were  anciently  four  chantries  in  this  church.  Here  lie  interred  the  remains 
of  Sir  Itichard  Yorke,  of  York,  Knight,  who  represented  this  city  in  six 
different  Parliaments,  aud  died  in  1508.  Ho  was  Mayor  of  the  Staple  at 
Calais,  aud  Lord  Mayor  of  tliis  city  in  1400  and  1482.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  communion  table  is  an  altar  monument  lately  inscribed  to  his  memory, 
though  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was  erected  for  him.  “North  of  the  altar,” 
says  Gent,  “ is  a tomb  without  any  inscription,  nor  could  I learn  who  was 
interred  therein ; neither  guess,  unless  of  Sir  Richard  Yorke,  depicted  in  the 
windows  above  it"  The  modern  monuments  are  not  numerous,  nor  worthy 
of  particular  notice. 

Church  ok  St.  Lawrence,  nut  of  W aim  gate  Bar,  in  the  street  to  which  it 
gives  name. — This  was  anciently  a Rectory  belonging  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  York;  it  was  one  of  the  great  farms  of  that  body,  and  usually 
demised  to  one  of  the  Canons  Residentiary,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £0.  18s.  4d. 
It  is  now  a peculiar  Vicarage  in  their  gift,  aud  in  the  incumbency  of  the 
Rev.  John  Robinson.  A chantry  was  founded  here  in  1840,  by  Nicholas 
Wartyr.  In  1305  the  church  of  SL  Michael  was  united  to  this  church,  sub- 
ject to  a pension  of  18s.  4d.  per  annum,  to  the  Priory  and  Convent  of 
Kirkham ; and  in  1585  Archbishop  Sandvs,  with  the  Mayor  and  Corporation, 
united  to  it  the  churches  of  St,  Helen  and  All  Saints,  in  Fishcrgate.  At  the 
siege  of  York  in  1044,  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  was  nearly  destroyed,  and 
it  remained  in  ruins  till  106U,  when  it  was  repaired  partially,  but  in  the  year 
1817  it  was  thoroughly  restored  and  enlarged. 
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The  Edifice,  which  is  of  mixed  styles,  consists  only  of  a nave  or  body,  and 
a chancel,  with  a small  western  tower  of  three  stories.  In  the  west  front  of 
the  lower  story  of  the  tower  is  a rude  sculpture,  representing  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  gridiron.  The  windows  of  the  church  aro  small,  and  of  different 
shapes,  somo  having  pointed  arches,  others  circular,  and  some  square-headed. 
On  the  north  side  is  a beautiful  Norman  doorway,  somewhat  resembling  those 
belonging  to  the  churches  of  St.  Margaret  and  St  Dennis.  Tho  circular 
head  of  this  doorway  is  of  four  mouldings,  the  interior  one  being  plain,  and 
the  rest  of  a scroll  or  flower  pattern.  The  two  outer  mouldings  rest  on 
columns ; on  the  capital  of  one  is  sculptured  a Sagittarius,  and  on  the  other 
one  the  Holy  Lamb  opposed  by  a dragon.  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
plain.  The  tower  is  open  to  it  by  a low  pointed  arch ; the  arch  between 
the  nave  and  chancel  is  pointed ; the  ceilings  of  both  the  nave  and  the 
chancel  an?  flat,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a small  gallery  sustained  by  two 
Tuscan  pillars.  The  font,  which  is  of  Purbeck  marble,  is  very  curious. 
It  consists  of  an  octagonal  basin,  ornamented  with  bosses  of  heads,  leafage, 
and  grotesque  figures,  standing  on  a pedestal  of  tho  same  form.  In  the 
tracery  of  tho  east  window  arc  the  family  arms  of  Hesketh — arg.  on  a 
bend  tab,  three  garbs  or:  crest,  a garb,  or,  banded  ax. — with  this  motto, 
“C'est  La  Skvl  vebtvk  gvi  Donne  La  Noblesse'*  (Tis  virtue  only  that 
confers  nobility).  In  the  chancel  are  several  neat  marble  monuments,  in- 
scribed to  the  memory  of  different  branches  of  tho  Yarburgh  family,  of 
Ileslington,  a neighbouring  village,  who  have  a vault  in  this  church.  Drake 
mentions  “ two  antique  statues,  which  lie  on  the  church-yard  wall  (of  St. 
Lawrence’s),  to  the  street,  in  priests’  habits,  but  whether  Christian  or 
pagan,  is  a doubt.”  There  is  no  longer  a doubt  on  this  point,  for  it  seems 
very  certain  that  they  have  been  a portion  of  a series  of  statues  which  once 
adorned  tho  church  of  St  Mary’s  Abbey,  and  eight  of  which  are  now  in  the 
Yorkshire  Museum.  The  wall  upon  which  they  stood  in  Drake’s  time  has 
been  superseded  by  a neat  iron  palisade,  and  tho  two  effigies  now  stand 
against  tho  north  wall  of  tho  church — one  on  each  side  of  the  Norman  door- 
way. “ It  is  much  to  be  regretted,”  says  the  Rev.  C.  Wellbeloved,  “ that  the 
statues,  now  in  the  church-yard  of  St  Lawrence,  should  be  separated  from 
the  other  remains  of  the  series  of  which  they  were  originally  a part,  and 
placed  on  the  sides  of  a Norman  portal,  with  which  they  have  no  proper  con- 
nection, where  they  have  no  meaning,  excite  no  particular  interest,  are  seen 
bv  few,  and  are  exposed  to  still  further  injury  from  the  weather.” 

Against  the  same  wall  of  this  church  is  fixed  a large  grit  stone,  supposed 
by  some  historians  to  have  been  a Roman  altar,  and  by  others  a portion  of  a 
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cross  of  memorial.  It  is  without  any  inscription.  In  the  course  of  the  past 
year  (1851),  the  Archbishop  of  York  consecrated  an  acre  of  land  os  on 
enlargement  of  the  burial  ground  of  this  church.  The  cost,  about  £800. 
has  been  liberally  contributed  to  by  N.  E.  Yarburgh,  Esq.,  the  late,  and 
Yarburgh  Yarburgh,  Esq.,  the  present,  owner  of  the  llcslington  estate.  In 
consequence  of  the  enlargement,  this  burial  ground  was  suffered  to  remain 
open,  subject  to  the  conditions  noticed  at  page  896,  whilst  all  the  other 
church-yards  in  York  were  closed  during  the  past  year.  Against  the  west 
wall  of  the  church-yard  is  a large  monument,  to  the  memory  of  six  children 
of  the  late  Mr.  ltigg,  of  this  parish,  and  another  person,  who  were  drowned 
in  tlie  Ouse,  near  Acornb  landing,  by  their  pleasure-boat  being  run  down  by 
a vessel  in  full  sail,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1830.  The  epitaph  is  by  James 
Montgomery.  A stone  coffin  serves  the  purpose  of  a trough  to  a pump  in 
the  frout  of  this  church-yard. 

The  ancient  Church  of  SI.  Michael  was  situated  near  Walnigatc  Bar. 

It  was  a Rectory,  appropriated  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Kirkham.  In 
1365  it  was  united  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  the  adjoining  church  and 
parish  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Vicars  paying  to  the  convent  of  Kirkham  out  of 
the  tithes  the  annual  sum  of  13s.  Id.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  edifice 
to  be  seen,  and  its  exact  site  is  unknown ; but  the  Rev.  C.  Well  beloved 
says  “ I am  inclined  to  think,  from  somo  information  I received  from  one 
of  the  < >rdnancc  surveyors,  that  it  was  near  the  Bar,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road  to  Fulford." 

The  ancient  Church  of  St.  Sicholeu  stood  in  Watlingate  (now  Lawrence 
Street),  on  the  ground  adjoining  Plantation  House  and  the  Tan-yard.  It 
was  originally  connected  with  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas ; and  after  the 
dissolution  of  religious  houses,  it  remained  parochial  until  the  siege  of  York 
in  1011,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentarians.  We  learn  from 
tradition  that  the  soldiers  seized  the  bells,  intending  to  cost  them  into  can- 
non ; but  being  rescued  from  them  by  Lord  Fairfax,  they  were,  in  1653, 
placed  in  St.  John's  Church,  Micklegate.  The  magniliccnt  old  porch  in  front 
of  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Walmgatc,  was  brought  from  this  building;  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  ruins  were  successively  removed  to  repair  the  roads, 

&c.,  till  the  whole  completely  disappeared.  Upon  the  some  road,  a little  fur- 
ther towards  Heslington,  at  the  corner  of  Edward  Street,  and  opposite  • 
Lamel  Hill,  formerly  stood  the  Church  of  St.  Eduard,  which  was  a Rectory, 
under  the  Archbishops  of  York,  and  thus  continued  till  1585,  when  it  was 
united  to  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas.  Time  has  destroyed  every  vestige  of 
this  ancient  structure. 
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The  Church  of  St.  Helen,  iu  Fishergate,  was  situated  ou  tho  road  to  Ful- 
ford,  but  its  site  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained. 

The  Church  oj  All  Saints  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  a part  of  the  present 
cattle  market,  without  Fishergate  Bar.  Drake  observes  that  ho  could  not 
ascertain  where  All  Saints'  was  erected,  but  the  many  relics  of  mortality 
which  were  exposed  in  1826,  on  opening  the  ground  for  the  new  market, 
leaves  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  site  of  the  above  church.  All  Saints'  was 
a very  ancient  Rectory,  given  by  King  William  II.  to  the  Abbey  of  Whitby, 
on  condition  that  the  monks  there  should  pray  for  him  and  his  heirs.  There 
was  also  another  church  in  Fishoigate,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  which  was 
a Rectory,  given  to  the  Priory  of  Newburgh,  by  Lord  Mowbray. 

St.  Margaret's  Church,  Walmgate. — Walter  Fagcnulf  gave  this  church 
aud  that  of  St.  Mary,  which  were  conjoined  into  one  Rectory,  and  which  also 
stood  in  this  street,  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Peter  or  St.  Leonard,  York,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  At  tho  time  of  the  dissolution  the  patronage  came  to  the 
Crown,  where  it  still  remains.  The  Rev.  George  Coopland  is  the  present 
Rector.  In  1672  the  steeple  of  this  church  fell  down,  aud  seriously  injured 
the  roof  of  the  building,  which,  owing  to  inability,  or  unwillingness  of  the 
parish  at  that  period,  was  not  repaired  till  1684,  when  the  parishioners  were 
assisted  by  a subscription  for  the  work.  The  roof  was  then  covered  with  red 
tiles,  and  the  square  tower  was  chiefly  built  with  bricks.  In  1836  the  church 
underwent  a considerable  restoration  ; but  in  1851-2  the  structure,  except  the 
tower,  wrb  enlarged  aud  nearly  rebuilt.  The  Edifice  is  situated  in  the  church- 
yard behind  the  houses  ou  the  north  side  of  the  street,  and  the  approach  from 
the  street  is  through  a neat  pair  of  iron  gates.  Its  parts  ore  a nave,  the  east 
end  of  which  is  used  as  a chancel,  a north  aisle,  a small  chapel  on  tho  south 
side,  now  used  as  a vestry,  and  a brick  tower  at  the  west  end.  This  tower, 
which  contains  three  good  bells,  has  stone  quoins,  and  a battlement,  with  de- 
cayed piuuacles  at  the  angles.  In  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  south  side 
of  the  church,  is  a beautiful  and  very  celebrated  porch,  which  was  brought 
here  from  the  church  or  hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  formerly  stood  with- 
out Walmgate  Bar.  This  particularly  curious  doorway,  of  very  early  work- 
manship, is  undoubtedly  tho  most  extraordinary  specimen  of  Norman  or  even 
Saxon  sculpture  and  architecture  this  country  can  exhibit.  It  consists  of 
• four  united  semicircular  arches,  below  and  within  each  other.  The  top  or 
outer  arch  exhibits  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  a thirteenth  zodiacal 
sign,  according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  calendar,  which  continued  in  use  for  some 
time  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  each  sign  being  followed  by  a hicroglyphical 
represehtation  of  the  corresponding  month.  Beneath  the  zodiacal  signs  is  a 
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rontroTcrsary  Binongst  antiquarians,  some  contending  Unit  it  belongs  to  the 
10th  or  1 Ith  century,  and  others  again  tlint  it  is  n Roman  work.  But  what- 
ever ninv  be  the  date  of  its  erection,  ull  have  agreed  to  pronounce  it  ■ nioet 
rare  ami  exquisite  piece  of  carving  in  stone.  The  recent  enlargement  and 
restoration  of  this  church  cost  ahont  £1,210.,  raised  by  subscription.  The 
width  of  Uic  north  aisle  was  increased  by  six  feet:  the  walls  and  all  the 
tracery  of  the  windows  were  restored,  and  the  latter  was  glazed  with  Cathe- 
dral glass,  with  a coloured  margin.  The  church  was  new  roofed,  and  covered, 
together  with  the  splendid  porch,  with  slate,  instead  of  the  old  red  tiles: 
vestry  was  new  roofed,  and  a new  window  inserted  in  it.  'Hie  interior  was 
re-furnished,  and  the  gallery  at  the  west  end  was  enlarged  and  elevated. 
This  gallery  was  erected  in  1839,  nt  tt  00„t  of  BOO  guineas,  of  which  sum  the 
present  Rector  contributed  £300.  Previous  to  the  ultomUons,  the  chorcb 
accommodated  400  persons,  but  provision  is  now  made  for  340,  the  additional 
sittings  being  free.  The  interior  of  the  building  has  an  exceedingly  clioab 
and  elegant  appearance,  and  not  the  least  improvement  is  the  substitution  of 
neat  open  seats  for  the  old  high  pews.  The  roofs  are  open,  and  of  stained 
pine,  ami  the  benches  arc  stained  and  varnished.  The  reading  desk  and 
altar  rails  are  new,  and  in  keeping  with  Uie  other  fittings,  but  the  pulp, 
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of  York  in  1809,  who  died  in  1814,  aged  59  years.  There  are  several  large 
trees  in  the  church-yard,  which,  being  in  a state  of  decay,  were  removed  about 
seven  years  ago,  and  young  trees  planted  instead  of  them.  The  ancient 
Church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Willow,  which  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  the 
churches  in  York  was  united  to  St.  Margaret's,  was  situated  at  the  west  end 
of  Long  Close  Lane,  near  its  junction  with  YYalmgatc.  It  was  an  ancient 
Rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  monastery  of  Kirkhain.  and  in  it  was  a perpetual 
chantry,  founded  at  the  altar  of  St.  Mary,  but  the  founder's  name  is  unknown. 

Cm;  no  it  ok  St.  Mabtin  the  Bishop,  Coney  Street. — This  is  sometimes 
denominated  the  church  of  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  but  for  which  title  there  is 
not  the  slightest  authority.  It  was  a parochial  church  prior  to  the  Norman 
Conquest,  for  in  the  Domesday  Survey  it  is  noticed  that  “ (Jospatrick  has  tho 
church  of  St.  Martin,  in  Conyng  S tree  to."  Since  that  time  it  was  uumbered 
amongst  the  great  farms  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  ; and  iu  1331  that 
body  appointed  William  de  Langtoft,  Vicar  of  the  Perpetual  Vicarage  thereof, 
and  gave  him  an  adjoining  house  to  dwell  iu,  with  other  privileges,  including 
the  fruits  and  ubventions  of  the  churches  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Stephen,  and 
St  John,  in  llungate,  and  the  mediety  of  St.  Helen,  in  VVerkdyko;  and,  a* 
dependent  on  St.  Martin’s,  the  churches  of  St  Michael  de  Berefride,  St  John 
at!  Poutem  I'se,  and  St  Mary,  in  Layerthorpc.  There  were  two  chantries 
hero  also,  for  the  support  of  which  certain  houses  were  erected  in  the  church- 
yard, and  their  rents  paid  to  the  officiating  priests.  The  living  is  still  u 
Vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  incumbency  of 
the  Rev.  William  Henry  Oldfield. 

The  Fabric,  which  is  a good  specimen  of  late  Perpendicular  work,  is  com- 
posed of  a nave  (the  east  end  of  which  is  used  as  a chancel)  and  side  aisles, 
and  a handsome  square  tower  at  the  south  west  angle.  This  tower  is  in 
three  stories,  and  has  several  good  windows,  with  weather  cornices  resting  on 
human  heads,  4c.,  hud  is  finished  with  a handsome  battlement  pierced  with 
rjuatrefoil  and  trefoil  panels ; and  ut  each  angle  arc  double  buttresses,  which 
rise  to  nearly  the  height  of  the  building,  where  they  arc  finished  by  square 
shafts  terminating  in  crocketed  pinnacles,  and  secured  to  tho  structure  by 
gargoyles  of  the  most  grotesque  description.  Iu  the  tower  is  a peal  of  eight 
bells,  presented  by  William  Thompson,  Esq.,  in  1739.  Each  boll  has  a 
quaint  motto ; for  example,  the  sixth  bell  gives  this  piece  of  escclleut  advice  : 

“ All  you  who  hear  my  inournfiil  sound, 
lie  pent  before  you  lie  iu  ground." 

The  west  end  of  the  nave,  which  rises  to  an  apex,  is  of  considerable  height, 
and  contains  a fine  window  of  five  lights,  and  the  same  end  of  the  north 
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oirit-i,  ana  is  rendered  remarkable  liy  n large  circular  emeu,  wracu 
erected  by  the  parish  in  lfitlK,  and  projects  into  the  street  Upon  this  doth 
is  the  figure  of  n man  holding  a quadrant,  as  if  in  the  act  of  taking  a 
observation. * This  quadrant  formerly  always  pointed  to  the  sun.  The  SMt 
window,  which  is  handsome,  is  similar  to  that  in  the  west  end  of  the  u*TC- 
and  the  east  end  of  the  aisles  have  each  a pointed  window  of  three  light*- 
Beneath  the  north  aisle  window  is  a square  headed  doorway,  and  between 
the  central  and  north  windows  of  this  end  of  the  church  is  a small  *1“*^ 
niche,  which,  before  the  recent  restoration,  contained  a mutilated  statue  of  the 
^ •rP'M  ftn'l  t hild.  1 he  north  side  of  the  chtirrh  being  built  against  has  no 
windows.  In  the  year  1K53  three  of  the  clerestory  windows,  on  the  south 
side  towards  the  west,  were  restored,  Mr.  Aspinnll  ix-ing  the  builder;  and ,n 
1S->1  the  remaining  two  clerestory  windows,  together  with  the  whole  of  the 
south  side  of  the  rhureh,  including  the  windows  and  the  wall  of  the  east 
front,  were  res  to  rod  by  Mr.  Kalph  Weatherly,  of  York,  builder,  the  Messrs. 
Atkinson  of  the  same  city  being  the  architects.  The  above  mentioned  statue 
was  restored  and  placed  in  the  niche  in  the  month  of  January  in  the  present 
year,  but  haring  Ix-on  considered  by  some  to  be  “ a most  offensive  addi- 
tion to  a Protestant  place  of  worship."  it  was  quickly  removed  by  order  of 
the  Archbishop  of  \ ork.  The  cost  of  the  restoration  of  this  church,  about 
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of  that  part  of  the  church,  it  was  all  tom  a wav  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  un- 
feeling ignorance."  The  interior  of  the  church  is  handsome.  The  body  is 
divided  from  the  aisles  by  six  pointed  arches,  supported  by  octagonal  columns. 
The  roofs  are  flat,  and  panelled  with  bosses  of  angels,  pomegranates.  Ac., 
enriched  with  foliage.  The  church  was  re-pewed  some  eighteen  years  ago. 
The  altar  piece  is  neat,  and  the  balusters  round  the  communion  table  are 
very  elegantly  carved.  The  pulpit  is  modem.  There  was  formerly  sus- 
pended before  the  pulpit  an  ancient  and  curious  piece  of  embroidery,  highly 
ornamented,  consisting  of  a piece  of  puce  coloured  velvet  with  stars  of  gold, 
having  in  the  centre  a representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  on  the  sides 
and  end  full  length  effigies  of  the  Apostles,  all  in  good  preservation.  This 
interesting  relic,  which  doubtless  at  a former  period  formed  a splendid  cope 
for  the  ministers  of  the  ancient  faith,  was  presented  to  the  Yorkshire  Museum 
in  1840.  Mr.  Allen  has  no  doubt  that  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  “ many 
scores  of  equally  curious  and  elegant  specimens  of  the  taste  and  ingeuuity  of 
our  forefathers  had  been  burnt  to  ashes  in  the  streets  of  York.”  The  font 
is  octagonal,  plain  and  massy,  on  a similar  stand,  with  an  elegantly  carved 
cover,  having  the  date  of  1717,  and  the  names  of  the  churchwardens  of  that 
year  carved  round  its  rim.  The  organ  stands  at  the  west  end  of  tho  north 
aisle.  This  church  was  formerly  very  rich  in  stained  gloss.  In  1799  the 
glass  from  tho  great  east  window,  which  contained  “ the  history  of  St. 
Athanasius  and  his  Creed,"  was,  according  to  Gent,  removed  to  the  Minster 
by  order  of  the  Dean.  The  large  west  window,  which  is  called  8t.  Martin  s 
window,  exhibits  a full  length  effigy  of  that  saint,  with  several  legends  con- 
cerning him ; five  of  the  six  clerestory  windows  on  one  side  are  also  tilled 
with  stained  glass,  and  there  arc  some  remains  of  that  beautiful  article  in 
the  windows  of  the  aisle.  These  contain  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St. 
George,  St  John  of  Beverley,  St  William,  St  Dennis,  the  four  Evangelists, 
St  Catherine,  At.  Tho  monuments  are  pretty  numerous.  In  the  wall  at 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a curious  black  marble  slab  to  commemorate 
Thomas  Colthurst,  Esq.,  of  York,  who  died  in  June,  1588  ; at  the  corners  of 
it  are  shields  in  which  his  crest  is  repeated.  At  the  east  end  of  the  church 
is  a tablet  to  the  memory  of  Peter  Johnson,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  this  city,  who 
died  in  1796,  aged  76.  In  the  nave  is  a neat  slab  to  Frances  Howard, 
daughter  of  F.  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Corby  Castle,  Cumberland,  who  died  in 
1719,  aged  81;  a tablet  to  William  Dobson.  Esq.,  Lord  Mayor  of  York  in 
1799,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  the  former  died  in  1749,  and  the  latter  in 
1708;  a handsome  Gothic  monument  to  John  Kendall,  Esq.,  and  his  wife, 
who  died,  the  former  in  1898,  aged  76,  and  the  latter  in  1883,  aged  79;  a 


wiui  u bmeia  oi  arms,  and  reclining  on  cocn  side  are  represeniauouc> 
and  Hope,  with  Charity  in  the  centre.  On  the  floor  at  the  end  of  this  aisle  is 
n brass  plate,  bearing  the  inscription,  “In  memory  of  Mary  Ann  Campbell, 
who  died  in  1806,  aged  80  years,  It.  I.  P.”  In  the  south  aisle  is  a slab  to 
E.  J . Challoner,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1880,  aged  30 ; and  near  it  is  one  to  tin.' 
memory  of  Mrs.  Porteus,  mother  of  the  learned  Heilby  Portcus,  Bishop  of 
London,  who  was  bom  in  York,  and  was  the  youngest  of  nineteen  children 
Also  tablets  to  Thos.  Surr,  and  members  of  his  family;  Ann  Townsend 
George  Peacock,  Esq.,  his  wife,  Ac. ; Elizabeth  Sayer;  Sarah  Stephenson1 
and  a large  handsome  one  to  Robert  Ilorsfield,  Esq.  On  the  floor  at  the 
west  end  is  a half  length  figure  in  brass  of  C.  Harrington,  goldsmith 
who  died  in  1014. 

8t.  M Aims  s CatmcH,  Micklegat e. — An  ancient  Discharged  Rectory,  for- 
merly  belonging  to  the  Borons  Trusbutt,  then  to  the  Priory  of  Wwtiv  ,r 

orter,  then  to  the  Lords  Seroope,  of  Mashain,  and  now  in  the  bonds  d 
trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish.  The  present  Rector  is  the  Rev.  Join1 
Montagu  Wynyard.  Then*  was  one  chautrv  in  this  church  before  the  R*-'* 
formation.  'The  Edifice,  which  is  of  mixed  styles,  comprises  the  usual  [art* 
of  a parish  churcli.  The  tower  was  rebuilt  of  brick  in  1077,  and  is  the  m08* 
modem  part  of  the  church.  Its  west  front  has  a pointed  window  of  thr®6 
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gular  roof.  The  east  end  is  made  into  four  divisions  by  buttresses  of  three 
gradations,  finished  with  grotesque  gargoyles.  In  each  division  is  a pointed 
window  of  three  lights.  Above  the  whole  is  a parapet  supported  by  sculp- 
tured blocks.  This  portion  is  a good  specimen  of  the  style  prevalent  in  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  century.  The  east  end  of  the  church  is  almost  built 
against.  On  the  apex  of  the  roof  is  a foliated  cross.  The  entire  length  of 
the  south  side  is  mode  into  seven  divisions  by  buttresses,  finished  with  gar- 
goyles, much  mutilated.  The  windows  are  similar  to  those  in  the  chancel 
end  in  the  north  aisle,  but  the  parapet  is  without  the  sculptured  blocks.  In 
the  interior  the  nave  and  chancel  are  divided  from  the  aisles  by  three  columns, 
the  two  westernmost  ones  being  circular ; from  the  capitals  spring  pointed 
arches  of  the  13th  century.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a 
plain  arch.  The  altar  pieco  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  a circular  pediment. 
The  pulpit  is  of  wainscot  oak,  of  Hexagonal  form,  and  richly  carved.  The 
font  is  a plain  octagon,  on  a pedestal  of  the  same  form.  The  ceiling  of  the 
chancel  mkes  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  chancel  arch,  where  it  becomes  flat. 
The  roof  of  the  nave,  which  springs  from  the  clerestory  windows,  is  panelled, 
with  sculptured  bosses  at  the  intersections.  The  ceiling  of  the  uorth  aisle  is 
plain,  and  the  south  aisle  is  like  unto  it,  except  that  the  chancel  portion  of  it 
is  ceiled  like  the  nave,  though  the  bosses  are  gone.  An  organ  was  erected  in 
the  tower,  which  opeus  to  the  nave,  in  1836.  There  is  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  stained  glass  in  the  wiudows,  but  generally  in  sad  condition.  The 
remains  of  M r.  W.  Peckitt,  glass  painter  and  stainer,  of  this  city,  who  died 
in  1795,  aged  04,  are  buried  in  the  chancel  of  this  church,  and  there  is  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle  a neat  piece  of  modem  stained  glass  to 
his  memory;  and  a figure  of  Religion  (between  St.  Catherine  and  St.  John), 
by  the  same  artist,  to  the  memory  of  Anne,  his  wife,  who  died  in  1765.  In 
the  windows  of  this  aisle  are  also  representations  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
Baptism  of  Christ ; and  in  the  windows  of  the  south  aislo  are  St.  George  and 
some  other  saints,  much  mutilated.  Amongst  the  monuments  is  oue  in  the 
south  aisle  to  T.  Carter,  Esq.,  Alderman  and  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  who  dieel 
in  10S0,  aged  52;  one  to  J.  Strickland,  Esq.,  of  Si9erge,  in  Westmorland, 
who  died  in  1791,  aged  88;  and  one  in  the  nave  to  J.  Dawson,  Esq.,  who 
died  in  1731.  The  Register  book  of  this  parish  contains  many  curious  entries 
relative  to  the  siege  of  York  during  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Tlie  ancient  Church  of  St.  Gregory  stood  in  Darker  Lane,  formerly  called 
Gregory  Lane.  Tliis  lane  leads  from  Micklogate  to  Tanner  Row. 

Church  of  St.  Mary,  IiUhophill  Senior,  or  the  Elder . — This  was  an- 
ciently a Rectory  of  medietics,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  Abltot  and 
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which  was  built  in  1030,  and  in  which  is  a peal  of  six  good  hells,  is  princi- 
pally of  brick,  with  stout)  quoins,  dressings,  and  battlements.  The  nave  sn 
chancel  have  roofs  rising  to  gables,  and  of  red  tiles.  In  the  south  side  '** 
brick  |K>rch,  and  several  (tainted  windows  placed  without  any  order,  and  in 
the  walls  is  a curious  carved  stone,  apparently  a portion  of  a sopulcM*1 
memorial,  having  a cross  with  rich  scroll  work.  The  east  end  of  the  cbuith 
is  finished  with  a plain  buttress.  The  large  east  window  in  the  chancel  “ 
of  five  lights,  with  Perpendicular  tracery.  The  chancel  is  in  the  style  of  thr 
1 tth  century.  A modern  erection  of  brick,  attached  to  the  east  end  of  die 


chaticcl  aisle,  serves  as  n vestry.  The  north  side  of  the  nave  is  iu  three 


divisions  (including  the  tower)  made  by  buttresses  of  four  gradations;  lB 
each  division  is  a (minted  arched  window  of  two  lights,  with  trefoil  he*J*» 
the  swoops  containing  a circle  in  which  is  a cinquefoil,  Tho  weather  cornu* 
terminates  in  heads  much  mutilated,  The  chancel  is  in  two  division*'  th* 
centre  buttress  having  a frnioL  The  interior  is  neatly  fitted  up.  dim* 
semicircular  arches  springing  from  circular  columns,  with  square  capitals 
one  pointed  arch  which  rises  from  nn  octagonal  pillar  and  capital,  divides 
uortli  aisle  from  the  nave.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by  three 
audios  similar  to  the  last  described.  The  ceiling  of  the  whole  is  A**-  tM 
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tomb  stones.  Near  the  tower  is  a handsome  monument,  surmounted  by  a 
sarcophagus,  on  lions'  feet,  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Peter  Atkinson,  of  this 
city,  architect,  who  died  in  1805,  aged  70.  For  some  particulars  of  the 
church  of  St.  Clement,  see  page  400.  The  out  townships  of  Dringhouses 
and  Middlcthorpe  belong  to  this  parish. 

Church  of  St.  Mary,  liishophill  Junior,  or  the  Younger. — This  is  a Dis- 
charged Vicarage,  and  one  of  tho  great  farms  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
York.  The  present  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  Arthur  Howard  Ashworth.  The 
Edifice,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  was  till  latterly  supposed  to  be  a Saxon 
structure ; but  Mr.  YVellbeloved  and  other  antiquarians  consider  that  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  of  tho  12th,  or  the  early  part  of  tho  13th,  century, 
of  Saxon  and  even  of  Roman  materials.  Much  of  the  masonry  has  a genuine 
Saxon  appearance,  especially  in  tho  heavy  square  tower  at  the  west  end, 
which  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  nave.  In  the  lower  portions  of  the 
latter  appendage  are  small  loop-holos  or  windows,  and  the  stones  and  bricks 
are  disposed  in  herring-bone  masonry,  which  is  quite  of  the  Saxon  cha- 
racter. According  to  Drake,  this  is  the  largest  tower  of  any  parish  church 
in  the  city,  and  the  same  authority  informs  us  that  the  north  side  of 
the  church  is  almost  wholly  built  of  largo  stones  of  grit,  on  which  several 
regular  architectural  mouldings  can  be  traced.  The  plan  of  the  church  em- 
braces a nave  and  side  aisles,  with  a chancel  and  north  aisle.  Tho  tower 
contains  three  bells,  and  is  finished  with  a battlement,  and  eight  small 
crocketed  pinnacles.  The  roof  of  the  navo  rises  to  a gable.  The  chancel, 
which  is  tho  most  ancient  port  of  the  structure  except  the  tower,  has  a 
pointed  window  of  three  lights  in  the  cast  end ; and  there  is  a pointed  win- 
dow in  the  same  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  windows  in  the  south  side  of 
the  church  are  of  mixod  styles,  and  the  north  side  is  built  against.  In  the 
interior  the  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  a cylindrical  column,  from 
which  spring  on  the  north  side  two  semicircular  arches,  which  rest  against 
the  piers ; those  on  the  south  side  arc  heavy  and  pointed.  The  chancel  arch 
is  poiuted ; the  tower  arch  is  semicircular,  resting  on  piers  of  strong  masonry ; 
and  the  chancel  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by  two  pointed  arches,  resting  on  an 
octagonal  column.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  divided  into  panels,  but  the  bosses 
which  ornamented  the  angles  arc  gone.  The  font  is  a circular  basin,  on  au 
octangular  pillar.  There  are  some  remains  of  stained  glass  in  the  windows, 
but  much  mutilated.  There  arc  no  monuments  worthy  of  notice. 

Tho  out  townships,  or  Chajtelries  of  Copmanthorpe  and  Upper  Pofipicton, 
situated  in  the  Ainsty,  belong  to  this  parish  ; the  churches  will  bo  des- 
cribed in  the  account  of  those  places  at  subsequent  pages. 
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St.  Mart's  Cuituti,  CcutUgaie. — Tliis  church,  which  is  culled  in  ancient 
writings,  Ecclaia  Sanete  Marie  ad  jmrtam  Castri,  is  on  ancient  Rectory  of 
medieties,  formerly  held  by  the  Percy  family,  Karls  of  Northumberland,  and 
tlio  Priory  of  Kirkhum.  It  was  consolidated  into  ono  Rectory  in  the  year 
1 too,  under  the  patronage  of  the  1’ercys  alone : and  at  tho  Reformation  the 
odvowson  reverttd  to  the  Crown.  The  present  Rector  is  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Salvin.  The  Edifice  consists  of  a nare  and  side  aisles,  chancel  and  western 
tower,  and  spire.  All  the  angles  are  finished  with  buttresses  of  three  grada- 
tions, and  at  the  north-west  angle  is  au  octagonal  staircase.  The  west  front 
of  the  tower  has  a large  ] minted  window  of  five  lights,  and  a transom.  Above 
this  window  is  a niche,  and  on  each  side  is  a sculptured  block  and  canopy, 
for  statues,  but  by  the  decay  of  the  limestone,  all  the  work  that  formerly 
adonied  this  front,  and  indeed  the  whole  exterior  of  the  church,  is  completely 
destroyed.  The  lower  story  of  the  tower  is  finished  with  a battlement.  The 
second  story  of  the  tower  is  octagonal,  of  elegant  proportions ; in  four  of  the 
faces  of  which  are  pointed  windows  (nearly  the  height  of  the  structure)  of 
three  lights,  with  ornamented  transoms  in  tho  middle ; and  in  the  four  re- 
maining faces  is  a slight  buttress  of  three  gradations,  finished  with  gargoyles 
of  heads  of  animals,  Ac.  These  windows  arc  now  partly  filled  up  with  brick, 
which  gives  them  a very  unsightly  appearance.  This  tower  is  ornamented 
with  tiro  highest  and  most  perfect  spire  in  the  city.  It  too  is  octagonal,  and 
its  height  from  the  ground  is  154  feet.  The  west  front  of  the  aisles  contain 
each  a window  of  three  lights,  and  each  is  finished  with  a string  course  and 
battlement,  gradually  rising  to  the  tower.  Tho  south  sido  of  the  church  is 
in  six  divisions,  divided  by  buttresses,  finished  with  angular  caps  crocketed, 
with  gargoyles  beneath.  In  the  first  of  these  divisions,  from  the  west,  is  a 
pointed  arched  window  of  throe  lights ; in  the  second,  a porch,  and  the  other 
divisions  have  square-headed  windows  with  transoms.  The  south  aisle  is 
finished  with  a cornice  and  battlement.  The  north  side  of  the  church  very 
closely  resembles  the  south  side.  When  in  a perfect  state  tho  exterior  of 
this  church  must  have  been  very  handsome,  and  would  exhibit  a good  speci- 
men of  tho  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  10th  century.  The  interior, 
which  is  of  an  earlier  date,  probably  of  tho  latter  part  of  the  12th  century, 
is  spacious.  The  tower,  which  contains  throe  bells,  opens  into  the  nave  and 
aisles  by  pointed  arches.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  throe 
pointed  arches  rising  from  columns,  some  of  which  aro  circular  and  some 
octangular,  with  capitals  of  the  Norman  form,  but  of  different  designs.  Tho 
westernmost  arch  of  tho  north  aisle  is  pointed,  and  is  double  the  span  of  the 
others,  and  the  corresponding  arch  of  the  south  aisles  is  the  same  span,  but 
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circular  in  form.  Tho  arch  which  divides  the  chancel  from  the  nave  is 
pointed.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  side  aisles  (the  cast  ends  of 
which  appear  to  have  formerly  been  chapels)  by  two  unequal  arches  on  the 
south  side,  and  three  on  the  north,  the  narrowest  one  on  each  side  being 
built  up,  apparently  for  tho  purpose  of  receiving  monuments,  and  by  which 
this  portion  of  tho  church  is  much  disfigured.  The  top  of  the  east  window 
of  the  chancel  is  filled  with  ancient  stained  glass,  and  there  is  some  of  the 
same  beautiful  material  in  tho  window  at  the  cast  end  of  tho  south  aisle.  In 
the  chancel  is  an  ancient  seat,  with  a sculptured  monk  on  the  misericord, 
and  there  are  in  the  church  two  other  similar  seats,  one  of  which  has  the 
carved  misericord.  On  the  south  side  of  the  communion  tablo  is  a carving 
in  wood  of  a female,  probably  tho  Blessed  Virgin,  with  two  angels  on  each 
side.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  chancel  have  a slight  rise,  and  are  panelled 
without  ornaments,  as  is  also  tho  roof  of  the  south  aisle ; the  ceiling  of  the 
north  aisle,  which  is  modern,  is  flat  and  plastered.  Tho  church  is  furnished 
with  the  old  high  "pews ; tho  font  resembles  a largo  vase.  There  are  several 
old  monumental  inscriptions,  some  of  them  as  old  as  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  Many  of  these  ancient  gravestones  are  in  the  floor  of  the  church, 
especially  in  the  chancel  and  side  chapels.  In  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
altar  is  a slub  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  of  Middlcthorpe,  and 
his  lady,  bearing  the  arms  of  that  nobleman.  In  tho  chancel  aro  tablets  to 
tho  Rev.  R.  Coulton,  Rector  of  this  church,  who  died  in  1718,  aged  76; 
and  YV.  Mushett,  M.D.,  who  died  in  1792,  aged  77  ; also  a large  marble 
tablet  to  William  Mason,  Presbyter,  son  of  Y'alentine,  once  Vicar  of  EUoughton, 
who  died  in  1708,  aged  78,  and  Jane  his  wife ; aud  a monument  to  Lewis 
West,  Esq.,  and  his  wife — he  died  in  1718,  aged  08,  and  she  died  in  1782, 
aged  77.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  are  two  corbals  of  angels  holding 
shields  charged  with  the  arms  of  William  Gray,  who  had  a chantry  founded 
for  liim  in  this  church.  In  tho  church-yard  is  the  gravestone  of  Eliza  Kirk- 
ham  Mathews,  widow  of  the  late  Charles  Mathews,  the  celebrated  comedian, 
who  died  in  1802  ; the  age  is  defaced.  Thoresbv,  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
fhiicatH*  Ijcodie mi*,  tells  us  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a copper  plate,  found 
in  making  a grave  in  this  church,  which  “ had  been  covertly  conveyed  and 
fastened  on  the  inside  of  the  coffin  of  a priest,  who  was  executed  for  the  plot 
of  1080."  The  plate  bore  the  following  inscription  : — 

“U.  D.  Thomas  Thwong  de  Heworth,  oollegii  Anglo  Duarrni  sacerdns,  post  15  anno-, 
in  Anglican*  missions  trnnsacto*  Ebornci  condoninatus.  inartyiw  aflectn*  est  OeL  die 
28,  anno  Rom.  lflSO.  Rnobns  fnl-is  tostibus  nb  crimen  onnspirationis  Innc  tciuporis 
catbolicis  malitioso  impnsitum." 
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window  of  the  same  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  filled  up.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  opening  of  the  ancient  western  entrance  and  the  restoration  of  the 
last  mentioned  window  did  not  form  part  of  the  recent  improvements ; the 
houses  by  which  this  end  of  the  church  was  disfigured  having  been  removed, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  church  itself  should  retain  its  present  un- 
sightly appearauce.  The  south  side  of  the  structure,  abutting  on  the  street, 
has  a very  handsome  appearance.  It  consists  of  six  divisions  made  by  slight 
buttresses  of  three  gradations,  which  do  not  rise  to  above  two  thirds  of  the 
height  of  the  aisle,  and  are  finished  in  tall  square  shafts,  which  terminate 
above  the  battlement  in  pinnacles  ornamented  with  crockcting,  and  end  in  a 
fininl.  Attached  to  the  first  step  of  each  buttress  is  a band,  which  is  con- 
tinued round  the  church  ; and  the  top  is  finished  by  a plain  band  and  parapet, 
and  over  each  buttress  is  a gargoyle.  In  each  of  the  six  divisions  is  a de- 
pressed pointed  arched  window  of  four  lights;  the  dado  is  enriched  with 
square  panels,  enclosing  quatrefoils,  with  shields  bearing  the  arms  of  St. 
William,  Archbishop  Zouch,  St.  Peter,  and  the  Sees  of  York  and  London. 
At  the  south  west  angle  is  a turret  staircase,  and  in  the  first  division  from 
the  west  is  an  arched  doorway.  The  north  side  is  similar  in  form  to  the 
south,  except  that  the  dodo  is  plain.  The  clerestory  windows,  twelve  in 
number,  which  are  barely  observable  in  the  street,  are  square  headed,  and  of 
three  lights  each.  The  gargoyles,  which  are  composed  of  monsters,  human 
beings  as  well  as  birds,  serve  to  attach  the  shafts  of  the  buttresses  to  the 
walls  of  tho  aisles.  The  east  end  is  similar  to  the  west,  if  we  except  the 
absence  of  massy  buttresses,  tho  bounding  arch  of  the  centre  window,  and 
tho  turret  and  door.  The  interior  is  exceedingly  elegant  and  affords  a good 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  10th  century.  The  nave  and  chancel  are 
divided  from  the  aisles  by  six  depressed  pointed  arches,  resting  on  clusters  of 
four  columns,  united  by  octagonal  capitals ; in  the  spandrils  a quatrofoil  in 
a circle  between  two  trefoils,  and  beneath,  an  angel  holding  shields  charged 
alternately  with  two  swords  and  keys  in  saltire.  Tho  ceilings  are  flat, 
panelled,  without  bosses.  The  altar  piece,  erected  in  1714,  is  of  oak,  con- 
sisting of  four  Coriuthian  pillars,  with  the  entablature,  Royal  Arms,  Ac.  The 
neat  OAkcn  pews — single  seats — exhibit  some  chaste  carving,  executed  by 
Mr.  James  Jones,  of  this  city.  The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  new  and 
elegant,  the  former  was  presented  by  John  Roper,  Esq.,  and  the  latter  is  the 
gift  of  John  Clough,  Esq.,  both  of  Clifton  near  York.  In  the  gallery,  which 
is  at  the  west  end  of  tho  church,  is  a handsome  organ.  Drako  tells  us  that 
the  organ  of  this  church  in  his  time,  tho  only  one  belonging  to  any  parish 
rhurch  in  this  city,  was  removed  here  from  the  Catholic  chapel  of  the  Manor 
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incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Sutton.  This  church,  the  original  foundation 
of  which  is  very  ancient,  was  given  by  William  the  Conqueror,  or,  as  Arch- 
bishop Sharp  was  of  opinion,  by  William  Rufus,  to  the  Abbey  of  St  Mary,  at 
York.  It  contained  one  chantry.  The  Edifice,  which  forms  nearly  a square, 
with  a western  tower,  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  According  to  Drake, 
the  west  end  was  almost  entirely  built  of  grit  stone,  and  contains  some  blocks 
of  an  extraordinary  size.  In  18*22,  during  tho  improvements  consequent 
upon  the  erection  of  the  new  bridge  across  the  Ouse,  and  in  order  to  widen 
the  approaches  to  it,  several  houses,  which  hid  the  south  side  of  this  church 
from  view,  were  removed,  and  that  side  of  the  edifice,  os  well  as  the  end  abut- 
ting on  Spurriergate,  were  taken  down  and  rebuilt  further  back.  The  exterior 
of  tho  church  consequently  presents  a modern  appearance.  Tho  west  end  is 
approached  by  a small  passage,  called  St.  Michael’s  Lone,  leading  from  Low 
Ousegotc,  half  round  the  church  to  Spurriergate,  and  from  the  great  number 
of  bones  dug  up  heru  at  various  times,  the  houses  in  this  lane  seem  to  have 
been  built  on  part  of  the  ancient  church-yard.  Two  buttresses  divide  the 
west  end  of  the  church  into  three  divisions.  The  tower,  which  contains  a 
peal  of  six  bells,  is  four  stories  in  height,  in  the  lower  of  which  is  a doorway, 
having  the  weather  cornice  finished  with  two  grotesque  heads.  Above  it  is 
n pointed  window  of  four  lights ; there  are  smaller  windows  in  tho  upper 
stories,  and  tho  top  is  finished  with  a string  course  and  battlement.  Tho 
south  side  of  the  tower  exhibits  a clock  dial,  which  is  illuminated  during  the 
winter  months.  The  south  and  east  sides  of  the  church  have  a plain  and  neat 
appearance,  and  contain  very  good  windows ; and  the  north  side  is  partly 
built  against.  Tho  interior,  which  is  very  neatly  fitted  up,  is  divided  into 
three  aisles  by  four  pointed  arches  and  a half,  which  spring  from  columns 
formed  of  four  cylinders,  conjoined  with  leaved  capitals.  The  half  arch, 
which  is  at  the  east  end,  was  occasioned  by  yielding  seven  feet  of  the  former 
church  to  Spurriergate,  to  widen  the  street,  as  already  mentioned.  At  that 
time  the  whole  of  the  interior  was  ornamented,  the  floor  was  raised,  and  the 
pews  formed  anew.  The  ceiling  is  flat,  and  in  large  panels.  The  altar  piece 
is  of  oak,  in  three  compartments,  made  by  four  composite  pilasters,  the 
centre  compartment  being  finished  with  an  arch,  on  which  is  a small  figure 
of  St.  Michael.  The  pulpit  is  scxagonal,  tho  font  is  very  mean,  and  a small 
gallery  at  tho  west  end  contains  on  organ.  The  windows  contain  some 
stained  gloss,  much  mutilated,  representing  the  history  of  St.  John.  Tho 
monuments  ore  not  numerous;  on  the  floor  is  a brass  to  the  memory  of 
William  Hancock,  of  this  city,  who  died  in  1435  ; and  on  the  south  side  is  a 
neat  tablet  to  J.  Wood,  Esq.,  Lord  Mayor,  who  died  in  1704.  At  six  o'clock 
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attire,  much  decayed.*  When  the  tower  was  perfect  it  was  finished  with  a 
battlement.  In  the  west  end  of  each  aisle  is  a pointed  window  of  three 
lights.  The  north  and  south  sides  of  the  church  arc  alike,  being  made  into 
six  divisions  by  buttresses  of  three  gradations.  In  the  westernmost  division 
is  a pointed  doorway,  and  in  each  of  the  other  divisions  is  a square-headed 
window  of  two  lights.  The  east  end  of  the  church  is  in  three  divisions,  the 
roof  of  each  rising  to  an  apex ; in  each  division  is  a pointed  window  of  three 
lights,  the  centre  one  being  the  largest.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  open 
seats.  Tho  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  six  arches,  supported  by  oc- 
tangular columns,  with  similar  capitals ; the  tower  opens  into  the  nave ; tho 
roofs  are  open,  but  plainly  boarded  over  and  stained.  Tho  old  roof  of  the 
nave  was  very  rich  and  beautiful.  The  altar  piece  has  fluted  pilasters  of  tho 
Ionic  order,  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  new  and  very  neat,  the  former 
being  of  very  elegantly  carved  oak,  and  the  organ  is  good.  At  the  sido  of 
the  south  door  is  a large  holy  water  basin.  Drake  mentions  several  coats  of 
arms  which  were  in  the  windows,  but  all  the  painted  glass  has  been  long  re- 
moved. There  are  now  no  monuments  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

St.  Saviour’s  Church,  St.  Stmourgate,  was  anciently  styled  the  Church 
of  St.  Saviour,  in  Mariseo  (in  the  marsh,  in  allusion  to  its  site  having  once 
been  marshy  ground.)  It  was  founded  before  the  Norman  invasion,  for  we 
find  that  William  I.  gave  it  to  tho  Abbey  of  St.  Mary.  At  the  Reformation 
the  advowson  came  to  the  Crown.  Tho  living  is  a Rectory,  and  the  present 
Rector  is  the  Rev.  Josiah  Crofts.  There  were  formerly  seven  chantries  in 
this  church,  all  of  which  were  of  considerable  value ; likewise  a guild  or  fra- 
ternity of  St  Martin,  founded  by  letters  patent  from  Henry  VI. 

In  1585  the  parishes  of  St  John,  in  Hungate,  and  St  Andrew,  in  St. 
Andrcwgate  (both  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book),  were  united  to  this  church 
and  parish.  The  church  of  St.  Saviour,  which  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
built out  of  the  remains  of  a neighbouring  Carmelite  convent  (See  page  494), 
was  restored,  heightened,  and  improved  in  1843,  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
£1,700.,  raised  by  subscription.  It  comprises  a nave,  side  aisles,  and  west 
tower,  which  contains  two  bells.  In  the  west  front  of  the  tower  is  a fine  tall 
pointed  window  of  three  lights,  with  a transom,  and  there  are  small  windows 

• According  to  Alban  Bailer,  author  of  the  Licet  of  (he  Saintt,  St.  Sampson,  the 
patron  of  this  church,  was  born  in  Glamorganshire,  about  the  rear  496,  and  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  in  520  by  St  Dubritins,  without  being  fixed  in  any  particular  sec.  Ths 
name  is  sometimes  written  Sanxo,  and  tradition  informs  ns  that  there  was  a Bishop  of 
York  of  that  name  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  and  that  a stone  statne,  which  may  yet 
b«  observed  on  the  west  side  of  the  tower,  is  of  him.  This  is  the  only  cbnrch  in  Eng. 
land  dedicated  to  St  Sampson. 
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Near  Hungate  on  the  east,  on  a spot  long  known  as  St  John's  Green,  but 
now  covered  with  buildings,  stood  tho  ancient  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
It  was  one  of  the  great  farms  of  the  Dean  Aud  Chapter  of  York,  and  was 
valued  at  £0.  per  annum. 

The  ancient  Church  of  St.  Andrew  is  still  partly  in  existence  in  the  street 
to  which  it  gives  name.  It  too  was  one  of  the  great  farms  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  an  aunual  rent  of  two  shillings  for  it  was  formerly  appropriated 
to  the  revenues  of  that  body.  The  building  is  of  small  dimensions,  and  has 
undergone  strange  mutations,  and  been  horribly  desecrated ; “ it  1ms  been 
now  a house  of  prayer,  and  then  a den  of  thieves,"  writes  Dailies ; and  Allen, 
who  wrote  in  1829,  after  telling  us  that  it  had  been  at  one  time  a common 
brothel,  says  “ one  part  of  it  is  now  used  os  a stable,  and  the  other  as  a free 
grammar  school."  The  nave  or  body  of  the  church  is  at  present  used  as  a 
girls'  national  school,  and  upon  the  site  of  a chancel  the  cottage  lias  been 
erected,  in  which  the  schoolmistress  resides.  The  chancel  arch  is  entirely 
blocked  up,  except  a space  for  a small  door  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
teacher.  The  church-yard  is  partly  built  upon,  and  the  remainder  is  used  as 
a play-ground  for  the  children. 

Holy  Tbisity  Church,  King's  Square,  commonly  called  Christ  Church, 
Colliergate,  was  anciently  styled  " Ecclesia  S.  Trinitatis  in  aula  r el  curia 
regis,”  and  in  Old  English,  “ Sainet  Trinit ge  in  Conyng  garths.”  Drake  infers 
from  the  former  title  that  the  old  courts  of  the  imperial  palace  of  the  Em- 
perors which  existed  in  Do  man  Y'ork,  reached  to  this  place.  It  was  a Rec- 
tory at  one  time,  in  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Basyes,  or  Ilascy,  and  in 
time  it  came  to  the  Nevilles,  and  was  given  in  1414,  by  Ralph  Neville,  Earl 
of  Westmorland,  to  a Hospital  he  had  founded  at  Wells,  the  master  of  which 
is  the  present  patron.  The  original  endowment  was  very  trilling.  According 
to  Torre,  the  Vicar  was  formerly  discharged  of  all  burdens,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, except  the  charge  of  finding  “ straw  in  winter,  and  green  rushes 
in  summer,  for  tho  strewing  of  the  church,  according  to  the  common  use  of 
churches."  Tho  living  is  now  a Discharged  Vicarage,  aud  the  Incumbent  is 
the  Rev.  Richard  Inman.  In  the  time  of  Archbishop  Sharp  the  minister  had 
no  income,  and  a Vicar  had  not  been  appointed  since  the  Reformation.  The 
church  formerly  coutained  four  chantries.  In  Drake’s  time  a ditch  on  one 
side  of  the  church  was  visible,  and  still  retained  tho  name  of  the  King's 
Ditch.  In  17(58  tho  edifice  was  considerably  reduced  on  the  north  side  for 
the  extension  of  the  area  required  for  a hay  market ; and  in  1880  it  was  cur- 
tailed on  the  cast  side,  in  order  to  widen  Colliergate.  The  total  removal  of 
this  church  would  add  much  to  the  public  convenience,  whilst  there  would 
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story  is  a circular  beaded  window,  within  a circular  arch  supported  by  two 
dwarf  columns,  with  square  capitals  and  bases.  The  top  is  finished  with  a 
comicc  and  battlement,  and  the  vane  of  the  weathercock  bears  the  date  of 
1781.  The  south  side  of  the  tower  presents  a highly  curious  and  uncommon 
appearance.  The  lower  story  has  a large  arch,  now  filled  up,  and  above  it 
are  the  remains  of  an  arcade  of  acutely  pointed  arches,  springing  from  cir- 
cular columns.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  front  of  this  church  exhibited 
on  extensive  facade,  some  remains  of  which  exist  attached  to  the  tower ; and 
the  ornaments  just  noticed  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  belonged  to  the 
interior  of  the  edifice ; if  so,  the  tower  must  have  been  considerably  higher 
than  at  present  The  north  side  of  the  church  faces  the  street,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a church-yard,  well  filled  with  tombstones.  This  side 
exhibits  a row  of  four  arches,  now  filled  up,  which  formerly  divided  the 
nave  from  the  north  aisle.  In  the  westernmost  nrch  is  a porch,  which  for- 
merly had  a groined  roof.  Tho  doorway  is  pointed,  and  the  archivault  of 
the  arch  has  the  flower  moulding.  The  other  divisions  formed  by  these 
arches  contain  each  a pointed  window  of  three  lights.  At  the  north  east 
angle  of  the  building  are  the  piers,  upon  which  the  arch  was  turned  to  the 
transept;  and  adjoining  and  forming  the  easternmost  angle  of  the  church 
are  five  lofty  pillare  united,  which  originally  supported  the  grand  arches 
between  tho  choir,  nave,  and  transepts.  This  side  of  the  church  is  finished 
with  a cornice  and  battlement.  The  roof  of  the  east  end  rises  to  a gable, 
and  the  cast  window,  of  three  lights  and  simple  interlacing  arches,  is  modern. 
At  the  south  eastern  angle  the  pillars  again  occur,  and  the  south  side  ex- 
hibits a plain  modern  aisle.  This  church  was  restored  and  furnished  with 
open  seats  in  1850,  and  the  interior  now  presents  a very  neat  appearance. 
The  pillars  which  divide  the  nave  from  the  aisle  are  octagonal,  with  plain 
capitals,  from  which  rise  bold  but  graceful  arches.  Above  each  capital  is 
a triple  column,  which  formerly  supported  the  groined  ceiling  or  trusses  of 
the  roof.  There  is  a small  gallery  at  tho  west  end,  erected  several  years  ago. 
The  chancel  is  formed  out  of  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  and  at  the  same  end 
of  the  church,  against  the  north  wall,  is  the  pulpit  and  a small  organ.  The 
large  window  over  the  communion  table  was  filled  with  elegantly  stained 
glass,  executed  by  Barnett,  late  of  York,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  window  in  the 
easternmost  division  of  the  north  side  of  tho  church,  and  that  in  the  east  end 
of  tho  south  aisle,  were  presented  by  the  Miss  Cromptons,  of  Micklegate, 
formerly  of  F.sholt  Hall ; who  also  gave  tho  munificent  sum  of  £100.  towards 
the  restoration  fund.  Indeed  the  parishioners  are  much  indebted  to  these 
ladies  for  the  present  excellent  condition  of  their  parish  church,  for  they,  we 
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the  south  side.  A few  years  ago  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  was  restored, 
the  west  window  in  the  tower  (which  is  of  five  lights)  renewed,  and  the  south 
porch  re-built.  The  east  and  west  end  windows,  and  those  of  the  south  aisle, 
have  pointed  arches ; those  of  the  side  chapel  and  north  sido  of  the  church  are 
square  headed.  The  north  side  was  entirely  rebuilt  about  thirty  years  ago. 

Judging  from  the  style  of  architecture,  this  church  has  been  built  at  dif- 
ferent periods;  the  body  apparently  is  of  the  14th  century,  while  the  south 
aisle  is  certainly  no  Inter  than  1216,  as  appears  by  the  Royal  Anns  of  Henry 
III.  and  Eleanor  of  Provence.  The  chantry  chapel  may  perhaps  belong  to 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  tower  is  of  the  style  prevalent  in  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.  The  interior  is  plain  but  neat  The  tower  is  open  to 
the  nave  by  a lofty  pointed  arch,  supported  by  octagonal  piers.  The  nave  is 
divided  from  the  aisles  by  four  pointed  arches,  resting  on  low  octagonal 
columns,  and  the  east  end  of  the  nave  is  used  as  a chancel.  The  ceiling  of 
the  body  of  the  church  is  flat  and  panelled.  The  altar  piece  is  plain,  the 
pulpit  is  octagonal,  and  the  font  is  an  octagonal  basin.  The  chapel  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  south  aisle  by  a spacious  arch ; at  each  side  are  suspended 
shields  of  arms,  viz. : — a chevron  between  three  chaplets,  and  a merchant's 
mark,  with  R.  R.  The  fine  window  over  the  communion  table,  which  is  very 
ancient,  is  filled  with  curiously  stained  glass  in  a very  perfect  state,  and  is 
much  admired.  It  contains  full  length  figures  of  Our  Saviour,  St.  John,  St. 
Christopher,  St.  George,  and  St.  Anastasia,  as  well  as  several  shields  of  arms, 
and  scriptural  subjects.  The  east  windows  of  the  aisles  are  also  filled  with 
stained  glass.  The  windows  of  the  south  aisle  contain  three  shields  of  arms, 
viz. : — the  arms  of  Henry  III.,  paley  of  six  git.  and  or.  for  Eleanor  of  Pro- 
vence ; and  gu.  a cross  molinc  or.  In  the  windows  of  the  chapel  are  the 
arms  of  the  families  of  Percy,  Rosse,  Mowbray,  and  Vcre.  The  fine  state  of 
preservation  in  which  the  stained  glass  remains,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
circumstance  of  this  church  standing  out  of  the  highway,  and  having  no 
passage  through  the  church-yard.  There  are  some  very  old  monumental 
inscriptions  in  the  church,  one  so  far  back  as  1367.  There  are  two  neat 
tablets  to  the  memory  of  some  members  of  the  Friar  family,  and  one  erected 
by  the  parishioners  to  the  late  Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  Dallin,  who  died  in  1838. 

Church  of  St.  M a trice,  without  Monk  Bar. — This  was  a Rectory  of  me- 
dieties  belonging  to  the  two  Prebends  of  Fridaythorpe  and  Fenton,  until 
united  in  1940  by  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey.  It  was  united  with  Holy 
Trinity,  Goodramgate,  agreeably  to  the  statute  in  1585,  but  the  church  was 
retained,  and  divine  service  is  still  performed  in  it  by  the  Incumbent  of  Holy 
Trinity.  The  living  was  a Discharged  Vicarage ; it  is  now  a peculiar  Curacy. 
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of  the  easternmost  ones,  is  a tall  pointed  window  of  two  lights ; and  in  the 
excepted  divisions  are  moulded  doorways.  The  east  end  of  the  navo  or 
chancel  presents  a tall  window  of  three  lights.  The  chancel  is  finished  with 
two  pinnacles,  and  the  apex  is  crowned  by  a handsome  cross.  The  interior 
has  a light  and  elegant  appearance.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by 
five  pointed  arches  on  each  side ; these  arches,  which  arc  neatly  moulded, 
and  are  exceedingly  graceful,  spring  from  light  clustered  pillars.  The  chancel 
is  small,  and  is  marked  by  a fine  poiuted  arch.  The  seats  are  single,  and 
will  accommodate  about  700  persons ; and  at  the  west  end  is  a small  gallery, 
in  which  is  a good  organ.  The  architects  of  this  elegant  little  church  were 
the  Messrs.  Atkinson,  of  York. 

St.  Thomas's  District  Churcii,  Tjotcther  Street,  was  erected  for  the  con- 
venience of  parties  residing  in  the  Groves  and  the  adjoining  district.  The 
foundation  stone  was  laid  on  the  8th  of  September,  1858 ; the  erection  was 
completed  in  eleren  months ; and  it  was  consecrated  and  opened  on  Tuesday, 
the  22nd  of  August,  1854,  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  building,  including  the  site,  was  £3,370.  By  means  of  a Bazaar  of 
fancy  articles,  held  in  York  in  the  months  of  October  and  January  (during 
the  erection  of  the  edifice),  when  nearly  £800.  was  raised,  and  by  the  liberal 
donations  of  some  individuals,  a sum  of  £1,000.  has  been  set  apart  towards 
an  endowment  of  the  church.  Ono  half  of  the  seats  are  free,  and  the  others 
are  let,  and  the  proceeds  arising  therefrom  are  applied  towards  the  stipend  of 
the  officiating  clergyman.  The  district  assigned  to  this  church  was  formed 
out  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Olave.  The  living  is  a Perpetual 
Curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop,  and  Incumbency  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Wilton.  The  Structure  is  cruciform  in  plan,  haring  nave,  transept, 
and  chancel — the  latter  raised  three  steps  above  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a moulded  and  corbelled  arch,  18  feet  wide,  and  28  feet 
high.  The  transepts  are  27  feet  wide,  and  in  each  is  a gallery  to  accom- 
modate 50  worshippers;  and  on  the  floor,  400  sittings  are  obtained  in  open 
scats.  The  pulpit  and  reading  desk  are  placed  on  each  sido  of  the  chancel 
arch  ; and  the  font  is  near  the  west  entrance.  The  roofs  arc  open  and  high 
pitched,  being  30)  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  apex,  and  10|  feet  to  the  top  of 
the  wall.  The  principals  have  arched  and  laminated  braces,  resting  on 
moulded  and  foliated  stone  corbels.  Externally  the  church  is  plain,  with 
single  windows,  trefoil-headed  in  the  nave  and  west  end ; double  lights  in  the 
transepts  and  over  the  west  door;  circular  foliated  windows  in  the  tran- 
sept gables ; and  a three-light  window  at  the  east  end,  enclosed  with  three 
pointed  quatrefoils,  under  a moulded  and  labelled  arch.  The  west  end  is 
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jecting  wings,  which  complete  the  design  of  this  front  of  the  building,  is  dono 
over  with  compo.  The  interior  measures  81  feet  in  length,  and  50  feet  in 
breadth,  and  has  very  spacious  and  well-arranged  galleries.  There  is  accom- 
modation for  nearly  1700  persons,  and  beneath  the  chapel  is  a large  school 
room  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  total  cost  of  tho  erection,  including 
tho  site,  was  £5,000  Messrs.  Pritchett  and  Sons,  of  York,  were  the  archi- 
tects. The  congregation  continues  under  the  pastoral  care  of  ltov.  J ames 
Parsons. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel,  New  Street. — This,  the  oldest  chapel  in 
the  city  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  body,  is  a large  red  brick  building  with 
stone  mouldings,  tho  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  tho  1st  of  January, 
1805.  The  Methodists  of  York  had  a place  of  worship  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Sampson  prior  to  the  year  1755  ; they  afterwards  assembled  in  a house  in 
Peaseholme  Green,  and  subsequently  in  Grape  Lane  Chapel,  till  the  present 
building  was  erected.  The  odifice,  which  is  of  the  Doric  order,  is  of  a semi- 
octangular  form,  the  centre  terminating  with  a pediment,  and  the  whole 
exterior  presents  a good  appearance.  The  interior  is  very  neatly  fitted  up, 
aud  is  calculated  to  contain  about  3,000  people.  In  the  gallery  is  a good 
organ.  Adjoining  the  chapel  are  two  good  houses  for  the  ministers  be- 
longing to  this  society.* 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Skeldergate,  commonly  called  Albion  Chapel. — This 
place  of  worship  was  built  in  1810.  It  is  a plain  but  commodious  brick 
erection,  and  contains  seats  for  about  800  persons.  Here  is  a good  organ. 

Centenary  Chapel,  St.  Saviounjate. — This,  the  largest  and  finest  Chapel 
in  the  city,  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  Centenary  of  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dism, and  was  opened  on  the  18th  of  July,  1840.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
but  the  front  presents  a fine  bold  stone  pediment,  supported  by  four  massy 
stone  pillars,  with  capitals  of  the  Doric  order.  The  entrances  beneath  this 
portico  are  approached  by  a flight  of  six  steps.  The  interior  is  elegantly 
furnished,  and  it  will  accommodate  about  3,000  people.  The  organ  cost 
£500.  Mr.  James  Simpson,  of  Leeds,  was  the  architect  In  the  interior  of 
the  chapel  is  a handsome  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Agar,  Esq., 
Sheriff  of  York  in  1812,  who  died  January  18,  1847,  aged  Cl  years. 

St.  George’s  Chapel,  Walmyate. — This  small  chapel  was  erected  in  1820 
to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  tho  Wesleyan  body,  but  since  tho  erection  of 
the  Centenary  Chapel  it  has  boen  converted  into  a school. 

• The  R*‘V.  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  Methodist  Satiety,  died  in  l?fll,  and  is 
supposed  in  the  course  of  his  itinerancy  to  have  travelled  nearly  300,000  miles,  and  to 
have  preaehed  40,000  sermons. 
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pastorate  of  tho  Presbyterian  congregation  at  St.  Saviourgate  Chapel,  and  so 
continued  for  a period  of  nearly  forty  years.  In  1775  the  Rev.  Newcome 
Cappc,  a pupil  at  the  academy  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  at  Northampton,  was  chosen 
co-pastor  with  Mr.  Hothara,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1750,  he  be- 
came sole  pastor.  In  1799  the  age  of  Mr.  C’appe  rendered  it  necessary  that 
he  should  have  assistance,  and  in  that  year  the  Rev.  Charles  Wellboloved 
settled  in  York,  as  assistant  minister,  and  became  pastor  in  1800,  when  Mr. 
Cappe  died.  Like  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  increasing  years  obliged 
him  to  procure  the  assistance  of  tho  Rev.  Henry  Vaughan  Palmer,  who  is 
now  the  officiating  clergyman,  though  Mr.  Wellboloved  is  the  pastor  of  the 
congregation.  The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  this  congregation  arc  conducted  on 
the  Presbyterian  plan,  but  since  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  the  doc- 
trines preachod  to,  and  held  by  the  persons  attending  the  chapel,  are  those 
of  Unitanonism,  and  the  place  of  worship  is  commonly  called  the  Unitarian 
Chapel;  yet  the  present  ministers  of  the  chapel  inform  us  that  it  is  not  correct 
to  call  it  by  that  title,  though  they  allow  that  the  doctrines  which  they  teach 
are  Unitarian.  In  a communication  which  we  have  received  from  the  Rev. 
C.  Wellboloved,  lie  says,  “ My  religious  principles  are  those  commonly  called 
Unitarian;  but  I do  not  call  myself  a Unitarian  Minister,  because  I do  not 
consider  it  to  be  correct.  I am  a Dissenting  Minister,  and  belong  to  the 
“ English  Presbyterians,”  as  distinguished  from  the  two  bodies  of  Old  Dis- 
senters— Baptists  and  Independents."  Tho  chapel,  which  is  of  red  brick,  is 
cruciform  in  shape,  with  a slightly  raised  centre.  Tho  interior  is  neat  and 
well  lighted.  The  organ  was  presented  by  the  late  Miss  Rawden,  of  York ; 
and  it  may  be  here  noticed  that  this  was  the  first  Dissenting  Chapel  in  York 
into  which  an  organ  was  introduced.  There  are  several  mural  tablets  in  this 
chapel,  amongst  which  is  one  to  the  memory  of  tho  Rev.  Newcome  Cappe. 

Friends’  Meeting  House,  Friargate. — Prior  to  the  year  1073  the  Society 
of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,*  held  their  meetings  at  the  house  of 
Edward  X ightingalc,  an  eminent  grocer  of  that  persuasion  in  High  Ousegate ; 
but  in  that  year  a small  meeting  house  was  erected  on  the  spot  upon  which 
now  stand  the  very  commodious  premises  of  the  Society.  The  body  having 
considerably  increased,  the  old  erection  was  enlarged  nearly  one-third,  between 

• The  "Society  of  Friends''  originated  about  the  year  1049,  through  the  religious 
teachings  of  Goorgc  Fox,  a native  of  Drayton,  in  Leicestershire.  Their  popular  desig- 
nation of  “ Quakers"  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  Fux  having  told  a 
magistrate,  before  whom  be  was  brought,  “ to  tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  as  pro- 
pounded by  him.  The  Quakers  believe  in  the  Unity  and  Trinity  of  God,  but  they  abjure 
all  external  rites,  especially  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism,  and  (he  Lord's  Supper. 
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Eastern,  Western,  Central,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Wales,  and  Northern. 
Thus  it  continued  till  the  year  1850,  when  the  present  Pope  (Pius  IX.)  ab- 
rogated and  annulled  all  previous  arrangements,  and  for  Vicars  Apostolic 
appointed  by  himself  and  removable  at  his  pleasure,  substituted  an  ordinary 
hierarchy  of  Bishops,  to  be  elected  by  the  clergy  of  the  respective  dioceses. 
By  the  same  rescript  the  former  eight  districts  were  subdivided  into  thirteen 
dioceses ; the  titles  of  the  bishops  were  changed  from  sees  in  Asia  now  ex- 
tinct, to  new  sees  in  this  country ; and  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  was 
formed  into  an  ecclesiastical  province,  composed  of  an  Archbishop,  or  Metro- 
politan, and  of  twelve  Bishops,  his  suffragans,  who  take  their  titles  from  the 
following  places: — Westminster,  Beverley,  Birmingham,  Clifton,  Hexham, 
Liverpool,  Newport,  Northampton,  Nottingham,  Plymouth,  Salford,  Shrews- 
bury, and  Southwark.  Westminster  was  constituted  the  Archiepiscopal  See, 
and  Dr.  Nicholas  Wiseman,  Bishop  of  Melipotamus,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
the  London  District,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a Cardinal,  and  appointed 
first  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  thus  becoming  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  England. 

Dr.  Briggs,  the  Bishop  of  Trachis,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Yorkshire 
district,  was  translated  from  Trachis,  to  the  new  See  of  Beverley,  by  the  same 
papal  brief  or  rescript,  on  the  ffffth  of  September,  1850.  Tho  revival  of  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  was  doomed,  by  a majority  of  the  people  of  England,  an 
insult  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  a great  “ Papal  Aggression ; " and  in  conse- 
quence of  it  the  kingdom  was,  for  some  months,  in  a state  of  great  excitement. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  defence  as  well  as  in  condemnation  of  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  body,  but  with  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  tho  measure,  we,  as  simple  chroniclers,  have  no  concern  beyond 
that  of  placing  the  circumstance  on  record  in  connexion  with  the  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  establishments  of  York.  The  Parliament  expressed  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  by  introducing  and  passing  a bill,  entitled  “ The  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Assumption  Act,”  which  declared  that  the  titles  conferred  “ or 
pretended  to  be  conferred  ” by  any  “ briefs,  rescripts,  or  letters  apostolical, 
and  all  and  every  the  jurisdiction,  authority,  pre-eminence,"  thereby  granted 
by  the  Pope,  “ are,  and  shall  be  deemed,  unlawful  and  void."  However  this 
Act  does  not  seem  to  have  effected  the  new  prelates  in  any  way,  for  since  the 
bill  became  law  they  have  not  been  interfered  with  by  any  party,  though  we 
believe  they  have  since  publicly  performed  the  duties  of  Bishops  of  their 
respective  Sees,  as  well  as  held  synods,  ordinations,  Ac. ; and  their  spiritual 
subjects  do  not  hold  them  in  less  reverence,  or  their  office  in  less  respect, 
because  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  declared  their  titles  unlawful  and  void. 
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saints,  Ac. ; but  those  on  the  north  side — each  of  which  are  of  two  lights — 
have  not  this  ornament.  The  entire  building  is  finished  with  a plain  mould- 
ing. The  interior  is  plainly  but  neatly  furnished  with  open  seats,  <fcc.  The 
nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  five  graceful  arches  on  each  side,  springing 
from  octangular  columns,  with  moulded  capitals.  The  roof  is  high  pitched 
and  open ; and  there  is  a small  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  in  which 
is  the  organ.  The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  archway,  with 
hood  moulds  and  carved  heads,  supported  upon  triple  clustered  pillars ; and 
in  this  arch  is  a carved  open  rood  screen  of  wood,  on  tho  top  of  which  is 
a large  and  well  executed  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  of  Our  Redeemer 
(a  piece  of  ancient  sculpture  brought  from  the  continent),  with  carved  figures 
of  tho  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John  tho  Evangelist  on  either  side.  Tho 
chancel  is  very  elegantly  and  chastely  adorned.  The  altar  is  of  Caen  stone, 
highly  enriched  with  carving  and  gilding.  It  is  made  into  three  divisions 
by  shields — on  the  centre  one  of  which  is  a carved  representation  of  tho 
Crucifixion ; and  the  subjects  of  tho  others  are  Christ  carrying  tho  Cross, 
and  his  Entombment.  The  tabernacle  and  the  reredos,  or  screen  behind  the 
altar,  arc  extremely  rich  in  decoration.  The  chancel  ceiling  is  arched  in 
wood,  and  divided  into  seventy-two  panels  by  wood  mouldings;  the  whole  is 
enriched  by  painting  and  gilding.  The  lamp  and  candelabra  ore  handsome ; 
on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  is  a piscina,  ami  on  the  left  a locker.  The  east 
window  is  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  and  con- 
tains figures  of  Our  Saviour,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St  Mary  Magdalen,  St. 
George  slaying  the  Dragon,  Christ  raising  Lazarus  to  Life,  Ac.  At*the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  divided  from  the  chancel  by  an  arch,  in  which  is 
an  open  seroen,  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  generally  called  the 
Lady  Chapel.  This  presents  an  appearance  similar  to  the  chancel  just  de- 
scribed. It  is  divided  from  tho  aisle  by  a stone  screen,  of  Gothic  design, 
which  is  extremely  beautiful ; and  in  tho  upper  part  of  which  is  a highly- 
wrought  niche,  with  most  elaborate  tabernacle  work,  containing  a statuette 
of  tho  Blessed  Virgin  and  Divine  Child.  The  Caen  stone  altar  and  reredos 
are  splendidly  sculptured.  Tho  former  is  in  four  parts,  divided  by  highly- 
polished  marble  pillars,  and  contains  representations  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  Infant  Saviour,  and  St.  Joseph,  with  angels  bearing  scrolls;  and  in  the 
latter  are  niches  containing  sculptures  of  the  Annunciation,  with  vases  And 
lilies.  The  stained  glass  window  over  this  altar  is  by  Messrs.  Barnett,  lato 
of  York,  and  amongst  the  subjects  represented  on  it,  arc  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  other  window  in  this  chapel  is  also  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  the  same  artists,  and  contains  several  subjects  from  the  life 
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In  connexion  with  the  Catholics  of  York  and  its  vicinity,  a branch  of  the 
charitable  fraternity  called  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  was  established 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1852,  and  united  with  the  parent  society  in 
Paris,  under  the  presidency  of  Edwd.  Widdrington  Riddell,  Esq.,  of  Bootham 
House,  York.  The  following  items,  taken  from  tho  second  annual  report  of 
the  York  Conference  of  the  Society,  will  explain  its  objects.  During  tho  year 
1853,  the  brethren  visited  102  families — some  of  them  twice  and  some  three 
times  a week — the  whole  number  of  vimts  amounting  to  13,104.  Of  the 
children  belonging  to  these  poor  families,  120  boys  and  80  girls  have  been 
kept  from  begging.  The  gross  number  attending  the  poor  school  was  158, 
of  which  number  88  were  boys  and  70  girls,  and  included  in  this  number 
were  13  orphans,  who  were  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  by  the  conference,  and 
who  will  be  sent  out  to  service  according  as  suitable  situations  offer.  In 
addition  to  these  orphans,  30  others  received  one  substantial  meal  each  day, 
and  the  whole  number  attending  the  schools  were  provided  with  a meal  every 
Sunday.  The  total  number  of  meals  given  during  that  year  was  21,824 ; 
besides  which  large  quantities  of  bread  and  soup  had,  from  time  to  time,  been 
distributed  to  deserving  objects,  and  a large  quantity  of  clothing  was  pro- 
vided and  distributed  among  the  poor.  Tho  girls  on  the  orphan  list  had 
been  instructed  to  make  their  own  bread,  and  do  other  household  business, 
in  the  kitchen  attached  to  the  schools,  in  order  to  make  them  good  and 
nseful  servants ; and  have  been  instructed  in  the  necessary  departments  of 
needlework  by  tho  ladies  of  tho  Convent  of  St.  Maty,  York.  The  weekly 
consumption  of  bread  in  the  Charity  School,  for  the  year,  was  about  sixteen 
stones.  Tho  society  derives  its  support  from  the  donations  and  subscrip, 
tions  of  its  members  and  friends.  Mr.  John  Keller  is  the  secretary. 

There  is  also  a branch  of  another  brotherhood  in  connexion  with  the 
Catholic  body  of  York,  called  the  Young  Men'*  Society,  which  was  established 
here,  on  the  6th  of  August  1854,  by  the  founder  of  the  fraternity,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  O’Brien,  of  All  Hallows  Missionary  College,  Dublin,  aided  by  the  clergy 
of  the  city.  From  tho  published  rules  wo  leant  that  the  object  of  this  society 
is,  " to  put  down  sin  and  falsehood,  and  to  extend  virtue,  intelligence,  truth, 
and  brotherly  love,"  by  means  of  prayer,  good  example,  lectures,  spiritual 
reading,  a regular  observance  of  the  sacraments,  the  practiso  of  all  Christian 
virtues,  particularly  that  of  charity,  by  discountenancing  sin  of  all  kinds,  and 
by  labouring  for  the  extension  of  the  society.  Tho  greater  part  of  this 
society  have  been  formed  into  a Temperance  Guild.  Mr.  Keller  is  also 
secretary  to  this  fraternity. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. — St.  Peter's  Royal  Grammar  School — As  we  have 
seen  nt  page  408,  the  site  and  lands  of  the  dissolved  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, in  Bootham,  were,  by  a grant  from  Philip  and  Mary,  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  a free  grammar  school,  under  the  government  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  York ; and  the  rectorial  tithes  of  StUlingflcet 
were  subsequently  given  for  the  same  purpose.  In  addition  to  this  endow- 
ment, Robert  Dallison,  Chanter  of  tho  Cathedral  Church  of  Lincoln,  granted 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York  an  annuity  of  four  pounds,  issuing  out  of 
the  manor  of  Hartesholm,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  which  was  appropriated 
to  this  school.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  being  tho  trustees,  always  appoint 
tho  master,  and  the  school  is  frequently  called  the  Cathedral  Grammar  School. 
Tho  income  of  the  master  has  been  considerably  augmented  by  purchasing 
property,  with  the  lines  paid  on  the  renewal  of  certain  lands  devoted  to  the 
purpose.  In  1838  the  school  was  placed  under  the  existing  regulations. 
The  number  of  free  scholars  was  formerly  about  twenty-three,  but  of  late 
years  the  number  has  been  considerably  reduced.  There  are  now  eight 
foundation  scholars,  who  receive  board,  lodging,  and  education,  free  of  expense 
for  four  years ; and  there  are  also  eight  free  scholars,  who  are  educated  free  for 
the  same  period.  The  foundation  scholars  and  tho  free  boys  are  chosen  at 
an  examination,  held  in  June  in  each  year,  for  their  proficiency  in  certain 
studies ; and  an  exhibition  or  annual  stipend  of  £5(1.  for  three  years  is  annu- 
ally awarded  to  the  best  qualified  pupil,  provided  ho  becomes  a student  in 
either  of  tho  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  or  Dublin.  Tho 
yearly  examination  is  conducted  by  a graduate  of  one  of  the  Universities,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dean  and  Chapter ; every  boy  who  has  been  in  the  school  one 
year,  and  is  under  15  years  of  age,  is  eligible  for  the  scholarships  and  the 
exhibition,  which  are  awarded  solely  on  the  ground  of  merit.  This  school 
possesses  likewise  the  privilege  of  sending  a boy  every  five  years  to  Aberford, 
to  contend  for  Lady  Betty  Hastings's  exhibition,  which  is  worth  about  £100. 
a year  for  five  years.  The  boys  not  on  the  foundation  pay  a tuition  foe  of 
£10.,  and  £45.  in  addition  is  the  charge  for  board  and  lodging.  The  building 
will  accommodate  80  boarders,  and  about  300  scholars  altogether ; and  tho 
present  number  is  about  160.  The  head-master  is  the  Rev.  William  Hey, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  a Canon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  York. 

This  school  was  formerly  held  in  the  desecrated  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
from  which  it  was  removed  to  the  building  in  the  Minster  Yard,  now  used  as 
a School  of  Design,  and  finally,  in  1844,  the  Proprietary  or  Collegiate  School, 
which  was  the  property  of  a Joint  Stock  Company,  was  purchased  by  the 
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The  York  and  Ripon  Diocesan  Training  Institution,  having  for  its  object 
the  training  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  for  the  National  Schools, 
and  also  the  Yorkshire  Yeoman  School,  wore  established  in  furtherance  of 
the  objects  of  the  Diocesan  School  Society.  The  training  school  for  masters 
is  under  the  direction  of  a Principal,  a Vice-Principal,  and  under  masters. 
Pupils  are  either  ordinary,  being  such  os  in  order  to  become  national  school 
masters,  desire  to  submit  themselves  to  the  appointed  course  of  training ; or 
extra-ordinary,  being  such  as  already  having  charge,  or  being  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  a school  in  union  with  the  Diocesan  Society,  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  which  the  institution  affords  for  their  improvement. 
Except  in  cases  where  it  may  be  otherwise  determined  by  the  committee  of 
management,  uo  one  is  to  commence  residence  in  the  training  school  before 
tho  age  of  17,  or  after  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  Tho  full  course  of  training 
extends  over  three  years,  but  suitable  schools,  according  to  the  qualifications 
of  each,  will  be  sought  for  students  whose  circumstances  do  not  permit  them 
to  complete  tho  full  course.  Ordinary  pupils  are  all  resident  in  the  training 
school,  and  the  terms  are  very  moderate,  being  £85.  per  annum,  including 
board  and  lodging,  medical  attendance,  books,  and  stationery.  Extra-ordi- 
nary pupils,  if  resident  within  the  institution,  pay  for  their  board,  &c.,  13s. 
per  week  ; if  non-resident,  6s.  per  week.  There  is  accommodation  for  fifty- 
five  pupils.  Attached  to  this  institution  is  a Day  School  for  boys  over  seven 
years  of  age,  the  terms  for  which  are  one  guinea  per  quarter,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. Latin  and  modern  languages,  if  required,  to  be  paid  for  as  extras. 
The  present  Principal  of  the  institution  for  schoolmasters  is  the  Rev.  Hugh 
G.  Robinson,  M.A. ; and  the  Rev.  G.  Rowe  is  the  Vice- Principal.  The  ago 
of  admission  to  the  female  training  institution  is  seventeen ; the  terms  of 
admission,  including  board  and  lodging,  are  £18.  per  annum,  paid  quarterly 
in  advance.  Pupils  extra-ordinary,  if  resident  within  tho  institution,  are 
charged  1 Os.  fid.  per  week ; if  non-resident,  Is.  per  week.  There  is  accom- 
modation for  thirty  pnpils.  Attached  to  the  institution  is  a middle  school 
and  a day  school  for  girls,  the  latter  of  which  serves  as  a practising  school 
for  the  pupils  of  the  training  school.  The  Superintendent  is  Miss  Cruse. 

The  York  Yeoman  School,  which  is  under  the  same  superintendence  as  the 
Training  School,  owes  its  establishment  to  a suggestion  made  by  the  present 
Earl  of  Carlisle  in  1845,  and  in  the  following  year  the  school  was  founded, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a good  education  on  moderate  terms,  to  the  sons 
of  the  middle  or  yeoman  class.  The  terms,  including  board,  lodging,  and 
medical  attendance,  are  twenty-one  guineas  per  annum ; and  pupils  are  ad- 
missible at  the  age  of  seven  years ; and  there  is  accommodation  for  seventy- 


rooms,  library,  &c.  The  whole  pile  is  constructed  of  brick,  witbcut 
dressings.  The  front  or  centre  is  supported  by  four  liftJf  pillsr*.  UvtmM- 
ting  iu  pinnacles : and  over  the  entrance  is  a bay  or  oriel  window.  Tbe  !**■ 
man  School  occupies  a separate  building,  on  a line  with  and  at  the  north-***1 
end  of  the  training  institution.  It  was  erected  also  iu  1S46,  in  the  sane 
style  as  tho  training  school : and  is  a range  of  buildings,  both  ends  of  which 
project  and  exhibit  gables.  The  Clmptl  is  built  of  hammer-dressed  rtan* 
with  cut  stono  facings,  and  the  style  of  the  architecture  is  tho  Decorat'd- 
The  sides  are  made  into  five  divisions  by  buttresses,  in  each  of  which  (except 
those  containing  the  doorways)  is  a window  of  two  lights.  The  cluincd  wi- 
dow is  of  five  lights,  and  tho  window  at  the  west  end  is  of  three  lights.  "0* 
interior  is  very  neatly  and  appropriately  funiished  with  open  scats.  The  tad 
is  open,  tho  spandrils  resting  on  corbels,  on  which  are  carved  angels  holding 
musical  instruments.  The  lloor  of  the  chancel  is  tcsscloted,  and  them  sl» 
two  stono  seats,  or  sedilia,  in  the  wall,  with  Gothic  canopies.  The  Pnnopel 
and  Vice- Principal,  masters  and  mistresses,  pupils  from  tho  male  and 
training  schools,  and  scholars,  attend  divine  service  here  daily.  The  1 ri°" 
eipal  is  also  Chaplain  to  the  institution.  The  site  of  the  buildings,  giuda* 
and  recreation  ground  occupies  five  and  a half  acres. 

Tho  Traiiiimj  Institution  for  Schoolmistresses  is  a largo  house  in  Monkg*1^' 
formerly  used  as  a Collect!  for  Dissenter*,  hut  that  ..rfnldi-dimotitwiM  nara^ 
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“ to  convey  instniction  in  the  arts  of  drawing  and  design,  and  the  principles 
of  the  fine  arts  generally,  to  persons  of  the  humbler  classes,  with  a view  to 
the  fostering  of  British  skill  in  those  departments  of  manufacture  which  de- 
pend for  their  excellence  on  the  artistic  abilities  of  the  designer.”  The  school 
possesses  a good  collection  of  casts  of  ornaments  and  figures  from  the  antique, 
and  a small  collection  of  illustrated  works  on  ornament.  There  are  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening  classes  held  daily ; that  in  the  afternoon  is  for  female 
students  exclusively ; and  the  course  of  study  includes  a great  variety  of  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Archibald  Cole  is  the  master  appointed  by  government 

Tho  school  is  held  in  a neat  cut  stone  building  (formerly  St.  Peter's  School), 
near  the  east  end  of  the  Minster.  The  structure  consists  of  a centre  and  two 
wings;  the  centre  has  an  arcade  of  three  arches,  above  which  are  three 
square-headed  windows ; and  tho  ends  of  the  wings  have  each  a fine  pointed 
arched  window  of  five  lights.  The  angles  of  the  wings  are  supported  by  oc- 
tangular pillars  or  turrets,  and  the  top  of  the  whole  front  is  embattled. 

Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind,  Bootham. — This  school  was  instituted  in 
1884,  as  a memorial  of  William  Wilberforce,  tho  philanthropist — the  im- 
mortal oppouent  of  negro  slavery — who  represented  Yorkshire  in  six  succes- 
sive Parliaments.  On  the  3rd  of  October,  1833,  a meeting  was  held  in  the 
Festival  Concert  Room,  York,  attended  by  the  Archbishop,  Lord  Brougham 
(then  Lord  Chancellor),  and  a large  number  of  tho  nobility,  clergy,  and 
gentry  of  Yorkshire,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  testifying  the  sense  enter- 
tained by  the  county  of  the  merit  and  services  of  Mr.  Wilberforce;  and  with 
good  judgment  and  taste  they  resolved  to  found  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  indigent  children  of  both  sexes,  who,  by  birth  or  accident,  had  been  de- 
prived of  sight ; such  a memorial  being  considered  more  appropriate  to  one 
whose  life  was  devoted  to  works  of  benevolence  and  utility,  than  any  monument, 
however  splendid,  in  brass  or  marble.  The  establishment  of  this  institution, 
as  a Wilberforce  Memorial,  was  the  result  of  this  meeting,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  application  was  made  to  Government  for  a lease  of  the  Manor  House, 
and  the  grounds  attached  to  it,  which  wore  at  once  granted  for  ninety-nine 
years,  at  a rent  of  £115.  per  annum,  and  since  that  time  the  School  for  the 
Blind  has  been  in  active  operation.  The  rules  of  this  excellent  charity  have 
been  in  a measure  recommended  to  the  Belgian  Government,  by  a commission 
appointed  to  report  on  the  best  means  of  educating  the  blind  ; and  in  France 
they  havo  been  published,  and  received  some  attention.  Under  its  excellent 
mode  of  management,  the  school  at  York  has  become  one  of  the  most  efficient 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  All  the  pupils  receive  such  instruction 
in  some  useful  branch  of  handicraft,  as  may  enable  them  to  obtain  a liveli- 
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for  the  institution,  ami  a Museum  for  objects,  that  will  admit  of  w*0? 
handled,  is  in  course  of  formation.  The  pupils  are  allowed  to  attend  st  the 
places  of  religious  worship  which  their  parents  may  desire:  or  which,  d 
adults,  they  may  themselves  prefer. 

A weekly  practice  of  music  is  usually  held  in  a large  room  in  the  iwtits- 
tion,  in  which  there  is  a good  organ,  on  Thursdays,  at  two  o'clock,  at  which 
the  public  are  admitted  on  the  payment  of  sixpence  each ; and  so  high  s stttc 
of  proficiency  liave  the  pupils  attained,  that  in  the  summer  time  the  «** 
niittee  occasionally  take  a selection  of  them  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  when 
they  give  public  concerts.  The  school  is  supported  principally  by  means  of 
subscription.  Every  pupil  pays  towards  his  maintenance  and  clothing  a »® 
fixed  by  the  committee ; and  the  children  of  wealthier  parents  are  admitted 
to  receive  tuition  on  such  terms  as  may  he  beneficial  to  the  inertath8, 
1 he  number  of  pupils  that  can  he  accommodated  in  tho  school  ia  sityli**- 
In  13-13  the  very  handsome  bequest  of  ±‘5,000.  was  loft  to  this  charity  by  the 
late  Dr.  Beckwith,  of  York.  Tho  Kt.  Hon.  the  Earl  Eitzwilliaro  is  the 
sident  of  the  institution,  and  amongst  the  vice-presidents  and  trustee*  •**  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  Lord  Wedlock* 

The  UuiUIiwj  occupied  by  tins  School  was  formerly  called  the  King* 
Manor,  it  having  been  originally  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  (See  ptgo 
Ulti4  Coat  Bom  School.  lYaat.iudmc  ( iiwn  _Ttit  in&titution.  vrliiob  >» ®e 
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are  forty-four  children  in  the  latter  school.  The  hoys  are  ndraitted  at  the 
age  of  nine  years,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  they  are  bound  apprentices  to 
suitable  trades.  The  annual  subscriptions  to  the  charity  are  considerable, 
and  the  red  estates  belonging  to  it  valuable.  About  the  year  1890,  Thomas 
Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of  Highthorne,  late  on  Alderman  of  York,  bequeathed  to  the 
institution  the  munificent  legacy  of  £4,000.  The  present  master  and  matron 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Etches.  The  building  in  which  the  boys'  school  is  held 
is  known  os  St.  Anthony's  Hall,  and  a description  of  it  will  be  found  at  page 
400  of  this  history. 

Grey  Coat  Girls'  School,  Monkgate. — This  school  is  supported  by  the  same 
funds,  and  is  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations,  as  that  of  the  school  just 
noticed.  The  children  are  educated,  fed,  lodged,  and  clothed,  as  well  as 
trained  up  for  domestic  servants ; and  arc  afterwards  placed  out  to  household 
service.  It  appears  that  the  girls'  school  was  held  in  a building  in  Mary- 
gatc  till  1784,  when  tho  site  of  tho  present  edifice  was  purchased,  and  a 
school  house  erected  thereon,  It  is  a largo  commodious  brick  building,  with 
a spacious  area  or  court  in  front. 

Spinning  School,  St.  Androwgate. — Two  benevolent  ladies  of  York — Mrs. 
Cappe  and  Mrs.  Gray — founded  this  establishment  about  the  year  1783. 
There  was  then  in  York  a hemp  manufactory,  in  which  several  children  were 
employed,  and  the  object  of  the  foundresses  of  this  school,  was  to  have  those 
children  taught  to  read  and  sew  after  the  business  of  the  manufactory  was 
over.  This  plan  was  adopted,  but  the  evil  examples  of  the  day  destroyed  all 
the  good  impressions  of  evening  instruction ; and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
remove  them  entirely  from  such  a nursery  of  rice.  With  this  view  sovoral 
other  ladies  joined  the  original  foundresses,  and  a school  for  spinning  worsted 
was  soon  established,  in  which  each  girl  received  the  wages  of  her  labours. 
In  1780  a knitting  school  was  added,  and  in  1707  a second  subscription  was 
proposed  to  supply  the  girls  with  milk  and  breakfast.  The  school  is  still 
supported  by  donations  and  annual  subscriptions ; but  though  the  original 
name  is  retained,  spinning  is  no  longer  attended  to,  the  children  boiug  at  tho 
present  chiotly  employed  in  sewing  and  knitting.  The  sehool  is  held  in  two 
good  rooms.  The  number  of  girls  taught  is  sixty,  one  half  being  taught  to 
road  and  knit  in  the  junior  school  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  other  half 
taught  to  read,  write,  and  sew,  in  the  upper  room.  All  the  children  are  in- 
structed gratuitously,  receive  their  breakfasts  daily,  except  on  Sundays,  and 
are  partially  clothed.  The  charity  is  managed  by  a committee  of  ladies,  and 
the  schools  are  conducted  by  two  schoolmistresses. 

The  York  Female  Friendly  Society,  which  is  in  connexion  with  the  Spin- 
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£1(K>0.,  throe  per  cent,  consolidated  bunk  annuities,  which  has  been  pw' 
chased  by  means  of  the  subscriptions  and  donations  of  honorary  nwmlm 
without  anv  aid  from  the  perioral  nu  mbers.  The  affairs  of  the  society  we 
managed  by  some  of  the  benevolent  ladies  of  the  city.  Mrs.  Sahnaai 
Minster  1 ard,  is  the  Treasurer. 

II  Umoh  » Charity  Schools. — These  schools  were  instituted  in  connexion  «ith 
mi  hospital  or  almsliouse  for  poor  women,  which  was  founded  and  «D 
by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Wilson,  u maiden  lady,  in  the  year  1717.  The  bojsVW 
is  held  in  the  hospital  in  Walmgate,  adjoining*  Foss  Ilridge,  and  the  gi* 
school  m the  Merchants'  Hall,  Kossgate.  The  number  of  boys  is  W,  the 
numlrer  of  girls  90,  and  both  boys  and  girls  are  educated  and  clothed  g» 
tuitously.  There  are  schools  also  at  Nun-Monkton  and  Skipwith,  snpportcd 
out  of  tlie  funds  of  tliis  charity. 

fruliutriiil  tlayycd  School. — This  excellent  institution  occupies  • P01^"0  ^ 
tlie  Old  \\  orkhouse  in  Marygatc,  and  has  for  its  object  to  proride 
clothing,  and  a sound  Christian  education,  with  industrial  employment, 
the  mendicant  and  destitute  children  of  the  citv  of  York.  It  was  established 
in  October,  18i<,  by  some  benevolent  individuals,  whose  efforts  have  h*** 
crowned  with  considerable  success.  It  was  for  some  time  held  in  confiwd 
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Dodsuortlii  School*. — John  Dodswortb,  formerly  an  ironmonger,  founded 
and  endowed  three  schools  for  hoys  in  York,  and  one  at  Nethor  Poppletou, 
about  the  year  1798.  Those  in  the  city  are  situated  on  Bishophill,  near  the 
Friar's  Walls,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ouse,  and  in  Lawrence  Street.  The 
buildings  are  arranged  so  as  to  afford  rooms  for  the  teachers  to  reside  in,  and 
the  present  annual  value  of  the  endowment  is  £34.  2s.  (hi.  This  sum  is  di- 
vided into  five  parts — £0.  10s.  Od.  is  paid  to  each  of  the  four  schoolmasters, 
and  a like  sum  is  retainod  as  a reparation  fund. 

Houghton  t Charity  School,  in  Colliergate,  near  the  Church  of  St  Crux, 
was  founded  and  endowed  in  1778,  by  William  Haughton,  who  at  one  time 
bad  been  a dancing  master  in  the  city,  for  tho  gratuitous  education  of  twenty 
poor  boys  of  the  parish  of  St.  Crux.  Tho  endowment  consisted  of  £1,300. 
the  interest  of  which,  together  with  certain  annuities,  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  instruction  of  the  aforesaid  number  of  poor  children,  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Recorder,  in  conjunction  with  the  minister,  churchwardens,  and  over- 
seers of  tho  parish  of  St.  Crux,  were  appointed  trustees.  Up  to  the  year 
1838  tho  boys  were  taught  simply  to  read,  but  in  that  year  the  parishioners 
and  other  friends  of  education  in  tho  city  made  an  activo  effort,  and  the 
school  was  thrown  open  to  a larger  number  of  scholars,  and  a good  commer- 
cial education  was  secured  for  them.  There  are  now  forty  boys  enjoying  tho 
advantages  of  this  charity,  and  the  schoolmaster's  salary  is  £180.  per  annum. 

National  Schools. — Those  schools  were  first  established  in  1812,  and 
are  under  the  management  of  a subcommittee  of  the  York  Diocesan  Board 
of  Education. 

The  Manor  Central  Notional  School,  for  boys  and  infants,  occupies  part  of 
the  old  Manor  Palaco,  a description  of  which  is  given  at  page  348  of  this 
history.  The  large  school  room  is  the  reputed  Banqueting  Hall  of  the 
Palace,  and  the  room  used  as  a Catholic  Chapel  in  the  time  of  James  II.  It 
was  subsequently  converted  into  an  Assembly  Room. 

The  Aldvark  National  School,  for  girls  and  infants,  is  held  in  the  Merchant 
Tailors’  Hall,  Aldwark.  A description  of  this  building  will  be  found  at  a 
subsequent  page. 

The  Walmgate  National  School,  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  is  held  in  a 
large  commodious  brick  building,  erected  about  twelve  years  ago,  in  Specula- 
tion Street,  Walmgate. 

The  MickUgaU  National  School,  for  boys,  in  Queen  Street  without  Micklc- 
gate  Bar,  is  a large  airy  brick  erection. 

The  Micklegatc  National  School,  for  girls  and  infants,  is  a very  neat 
Elizabethan  structure  in  red  brick,  with  cut  stone  dressings,  situated  imme- 
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diatcly  outside  Micklegate  Bar.  It  was  erected  by  subscription  in  1659,  and 
as  far  as  regards  tbo  structure,  fitting  up,  dec.,  is  regarded  as  a model  school 
The  Miss  Cromptons,  of  Micklegate,  were  amongst  the  originators  of  the 
school,  and  were  tho  chief  contributors  to  the  building  fund.  Tho  Messrs. 
Atkinson,  of  York,  were  the  architects.  The  front  presents  a contra  and  two 
gables,  and  the  interior  consists  of  two  fine  rooms,  with  open  roofs,  and  a 
class  room.  This  school,  and  that  for  boys  in  Queen  Street,  are  district 
schools  for  all  the  parishes  in  the  city  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ouse.  About 
1,500  children  attends  tho  National  Schools  of  the  city. 

British  Schools. — The  Hope  Street  Boy*'  School,  which  is  conducted  on 
tho  British  and  Foreign  School  system,  is  open  to  children  of  all  religious 
denominations,  and  is  under  tho  management  of  a committee,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  members  of  tho  Society  of  Friends.  The  school  is  partly  supported 
by  subscription,  and  about  930  boys  receive  tho  elements  of  a useful  English 
education.  The  school  is  well  supplied  with  apparatus,  such  as  a line  globe, 
a magic  lantern,  air  pumps,  &c.  The  working  of  the  electric  telegraph  is 
taught  here ; the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  snpply  the  school  with  instru- 
ments, and  the  school  supplies  that  company  with  clerks.  The  school  room, 
which  was  thoroughly  repaired  and  re-arranged  in  1659,  is  very  spacious, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  forms  one  of  the  best  public  school  rooms  in 
York.  There  is  an  excellent  class  room,  and  there  is  a good  play-ground  in 
front  of  the  building. 

The  British  School,  for  girls,  is  in  Jail  Lano,  Bishophill,  and  is  oondnetod 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  Hope  Street  School. 

The  BiUon  Street  School,  for  boys,  was  founded  in  April,  1839,  by  the  Itev. 
Jocelyn  Willy,  by  whom  it  is  chiofly  supported.  It  is  intended  for  the 
children  of  the  district  of  Layerthorpe,  and  is  conducted  on  the  British 
School  system.  About  100  children  attend.  The  school  room  measures  60 
feet  by  30  feet ; is  fine  and  airy ; and  there  is  a good  class  room. 

The  Church  of  England  Schools  in  Bishopgato  Street  were  erected  in  1638, 
and  are  partly  supported  by  subscription.  They  are  day  schools  for  girls 
only,  but  on  Sunday  both  sexes  attend.  Tho  average  number  of  children  in 
daily  attendance  is  about  800.  The  school  premises  are  very  commodious, 
and  consist  of  two  line  school  rooms,  and  four  class  rooms. 

There  is  a neat  Church  of  England  Sunday  School  in  Layerthorpe,  which 
was  erected  in  1648;  and  there  aro  schools  for  girls  and  infants  in  Cole 
Street,  Groves;  and  an  Infant  School  in  Speculation  Street,  Walmgate. 

An  Infant  School,  in  Friargate,  is  endowed  with  £9.  per  annum  from 
“ Baker’s  Gift,"  for  which  some  six  poor  girls  are  taught  free. 
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Oue  of  the  principal  Infant  Schools  in  the  city  is  held  in  the  ancient 
church  of  SL  Andrew,  at  which  about  eighty  childreu  attend. 

Wesleyan  School. — These  schools,  which  are  partly  supported  by  sub- 
scriptions, are  large  and  well  attended,  and  their  management  is  conducted 
by  a committee  of  the  Wesleyan  society. 

The  Albion  Street  School,  for  boys,  iB  situated  at  the  mar  of  the  Albion 
Chapel,  in  Skeldergate.  About  seventy  boys  attend  daily,  and  a Sunday 
school  for  girls  is  held  iu  tho  upper  room  of  the  same  building,  at  which 
about  sixty  girls  attend.  The  Wesleyan s have  a Sunday  School  in  Wesley 
Place,  near  Fossgate ; it  is  a large  brick  building  two  stories  high. 

A Wesleyan  School  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  is  held  in  tho  building  com- 
monly called  St.  George's  Chapel,  near  Wolmgate,  which  was  erected  in 
1020,  but  which  has  been  used  os  a school  room  since  the  erection  of  the 
Centenary  Chapel,  in  St.  Saviourgate.  This  school  is  conducted  on  the 
Glasgow  training  system,  and  the  average  number  of  children  in  attendance 
is  about  150. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Sunday  School  is  held  on  the  ground  floor  of  their 
spacious  chapel  in  Little  Stoncgatc.  About  100  children  attend. 

The  Hoys'  School  in  connexion  with  the  Dule/tendcnts,  is  held  in  St. 
Saviourgate,  at  which  the  average  number  of  children  in  atttendance  is  about 
140;  and  the  Day  and  Sunday  School  for  Girls  iB  held  on  the  ground  floor 
of  tire  Salem  Chapel,  at  which  about  100  children  attend  daily. 

Catholic  Schools. — St.  George’s  Schools,  for  both  sexes,  are  situated  at 
the  east  end  of  the  Catholic  church  of  SL  George,  in  Goorgo  Street.  They 
occupy  a handsome  rod  brick  building,  with  cut  stone  dressings,  in  the  Tudor 
style  of  architecture,  erected  a few  years  ago  at  a cost  of  about  .£2,000. 

Over  400  children  are  educated  in  those  schools,  which  consist  of  a school 
for  boys  and  girls,  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  collections  in  tho 
chureh,  and  the  children’s  pence ; and  a Charity  School,  for  both  sexos,  in 
which  the  children  are  taught  free.  About  100  children  attend  the  latter 
school,  most  of  whom  are  partly  fed,  and  some  are  clothed,  by  the  Society  of 
St.  Vincent  dc  Paul.  (See  page  555.)  The  school  rooms  for  the  boys  and 
girls  are  each  70  foot  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  10}  feet  high,  but  the  lower  or 
charity  school  room  is  a few  feet  shorter,  a portion  of  it  being  occupied  by  a 
kitchen  for  cooking  food  for  the  charity  children.  Tho  boys  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  a head  master — Mr.  John  Keller — aided  by  an  assistant, 
and  some  pupil  teachers  ; and  the  female  department  is  conducted  by  the  reli- 
gious ladies  of  SL  Mary's  Convent,  York,  who,  in  conformity  to  their  vocation, 
devote  their  time  and  talents  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor  and  ignorant. 
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of  hnglaud  Schools,  Rishophill,  and  the  Wesleyan  Day  Schools. 

According  to  the  Government  Report  of  the  Census  for  1851,  there  *o* 
then  in  the  city  of  York  !•  1 day  schools  (ll  public,  and  58  private),  in 
5,781  children,  viz.,  9,050  males,  and  2,828  females,  were  being  educate! 
The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  ll  public  day  schooLs  was  1,115,  rit, 
2,103  males,  and  2,013  females;  and  tho  number  in  the  58  private  day 
schools  was  1,302,  viz.,  551  males,  and  815  females.  The  population  of  the 
city  within  the  municipal  limits  being  at  the  same  time  80,808,  it 
aeeu  that  about  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  York  were  then  receiving  • 
school  education — a proportion  which  is  larger  than  that  of  most  other  team 
in  the  kingdom. 

StmoAY  Schools. — In  178fl,  and  shortly  after  Roikcs  had  established 
Sunday  Schools  at  Gloucester,  the  York  Sundav  School  Society  was  formed, 
and  these  valuable  institutions  do  not  appear  to  have  existed  here  perries* 
to  that  period. 

Ihe  Church  of  England  Sunday  School*,  for  boys,  are  held  in  the  Met 
chants  Hall,  Fosagatc;  Willey's  School,  Hilton  Street;  Bishopgatc  Strew* . 
and  at  the  National  School,  Queen  Street ; and  those  for  girl*  at  Bisbopg*1'' 
Street,  Lajerthorpe,  St  Andrewrgatc,  Cole  Street,  and  at  tho  National  School 
Mick  legato  Bar.  Tho  Church  of  England  School  Committee  has  a Library 
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attendance  was  7 84 ; three  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  the  number 
was  H02  ; one  by  the  Wesleyan  Reformers,  the  number  of  children  being  810 ; 
one  by  the  Wesleyan  Association,  containing  75  ; one  by  the  Primitive  Me- 
thodists, with  27  childreu ; one  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  125  children  ; 
and  two  by  the  Catholics,  containing  290  children.* 

In  Drake's  Ebomcum  is  the  copy  of  a petition,  which  was  presented  to 
Parliament  in  1052,  from  the  gentry  residing  in  the  northern  counties,  for 
the  establishment  of  a University  at  York,  but  no  record  has  come  down  to 
us  respecting  the  reception  it  met  with. 

HOSPITALS  OR  ALMSHOUSES. — Agar's  or  St.  Maurice ’*  Jloepital, 
Monkgate,  was  founded  by  Alderman  Thomas  Agar,  by  will  dated  May  7tli, 
1631,  for  six  poor  widows,  each  of  whom  receives  £3.  15s.  4d.,  per  annum, 
from  the  endowment.  The  building  consists  of  two  small  cottages,  contain- 
ing six  tenements,  which  are  occupied  by  tho  poor  recipients  of  the  charity. 

Harstotc's  Hot  fund,  Blossom  Street. — It  is  not  known  that  there  are  any 
writings  relating  to  these  almshouses,  but  there  is  a tradition  that  two  maiden 
sisters  of  the  name  of  Barstow,  who  resided  in  York,  founded  them.  They 
consist  of  two  ricketty  old  cottages,  which  are  inhabited  by  six  poor  aged 
persons,  each  of  whom  receives  a sum  never  exceeding  £8.  per  annum,  but 
often  much  less,  and  sometimes  nothing.  This  money  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  rents  of  some  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  charity. 

St.  Catherine'*  Hospital,  Holdgate  Lane,  for  four  poor  widows.  This  alms- 
house was  founded  previous  to  tho  Reformation,  on  the  road  side  near  the 
Mount,  as  a house  of  entertainment  for  poor  travellers  or  pilgrims  who  could 
not  pay  for  lodgings  in  the  city.  In  Drakes  time  the  edifice  was  kept  up 
and  repaired  at  the  city's  expense.  The  income  of  the  charity  was  augmented 
by  Mrs.  Frances  Nicholson,  a widow  of  York,  who,  by  deeds  dated  the  7th 
and  8th  of  Juno,  1709,  bequeathed  to  certain  trustees  the  rent  of  a piece  of 
land  in  Bcggargato  Lane  (now  N unnery  Lane),  for  the  support  of  four  ancient 
widows  in  St  Catherine's  Hospital.  It  was  likewise  increased  by  the  dona- 
tions of  the  late  Mr.  Luntley,  a glover  in  Blake  Street;  Mr.  Hartley,  a glover 
in  51  icklcgatc ; and  Mr.  Yates,  a linen  draper  in  High  Ousegate.  In  ad- 
dition, the  late  Countess  of  Conytigham  bequeathed  £10.  per  annum  to  the 
four  aged  women  here.  The  present  annual  income  of  each  inmate  of  tho 

• Tho  following  are  the  proportions  in  which  the  Government  Education  Grant  of 
laid  year  wan  distributed : — Church  of  England  School*,  £106,824. ; British  and  Foreign 
Society  Schools,  £33,670. ; Wesleyan  Schools.  £11,280,;  Roman  Catholic  Schools, 
£0,780. : Workhouse  Schools,  £0,607.  In  Scotland — Established  Church  Schools, 
£13,840.;  Free  Church  Schools,  £14,060. ; Episcopal  Church  School*.  £044. 
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hospital  is  about  CIS.  The  old  bouse  oil  the  Mount  was  sold  u few  wars 
non,  «ud  tlio  present  neat  and  comfortable  building  erected,  in  which  each 
poor  woman  has  two  small  rooms.  A similar  S pitta!  (a  contraction  for 
hospital)  to  this,  dedicated  to  St.  Loy,  was  built  in  Catholic  times,  on  the 
east  side  of  Monk  Bridge,  but  not  a vestige  of  it  now  remains. 

Colton's  Hospital,  llougier  Street,  Tanner  ltow,  was  founded  by  Thomas 
Colton,  by  deed  dated  February  11,  17 17,  and  augmented  by  his  will  dated 
1 7211,  for  eight  |««>r  women,  who  each  receive  about  £5.  jier  annum.  The 
buildings  consist  of  cottages  containing  eight  mean  tenements. 

Harrison's  Hospital,  I’enley  Grove  Street,  is  a neat  stone  building,  in  the 
Tudor  style,  with  a chapel  ill  Die  centre,  erected  in  1845-0.  It  was  founded 
by  Mr.  Harrison,  for  eight  poor  women  of  reduced  circumstances,  each  of 
whom  receives  £20.  per  annum. 

Heirlry'i  Hospital,  St.  Saviourgnto,  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Lady 
1 lewley,  relict  of  Sir  John  Hewley,  of  the  city  of  York,  Knt.,  in  the  year  1700, 
for  teu  jioor  persons.  The  trusteeship  of  the  hospital  having,  in  Ume,  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  persons  professing  Cuitnrian  doctrines,  who  sought  for 
objects  of  the  charity  amongst  the  poor  of  their  own  sect,  the  orthodox  party 
threw  it  into  Chancery,  where  it  continued  for  twenty  years,  and  was  at 
length  decided  by  Lord  Cottenham,  that  the  charity  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Knglish  Presbyterians,  and  under  the  decree, 
which  is  dated  January,  18  111,  the  charity  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
belonging  to  these  denominations.  The  origiuol  hospital  was  a brick  building 
situated  in  Tanner  Bow,  but  its  site  having  been  sold  to  the  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  present  haudsomo  row  of  ten  cottages  and  a small  clmpd,  all  of  cut 
stone,  was  erected  in  1810,  under  the  order  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  on  the 
situ  of  the  residence  of  the  foundress,  and  within  a few  feet  of  her  grave  iu 
the  chancel  of  Die  church  of  St.  Saviour.  In  front  of  the  building,  faciug  Dio 
street,  are  the  arms  of  tho  donor,  with  an  inscription,  carved  in  stone.  Origi- 
nally Die  annual  sUpcnd  was  only  £0.  per  auu.,  but  the  property  with  which 
Die  charity  is  endowed  having  increased  iu  value,  each  of  the  ten  poor  inmates 
now  receive  80s.  per  month,  besides  a cottage  containing  two  rooms  aud  a 
kitchen.  Prayers  arc  read  in  Die  chapel  every  morning  by  a layman. 

Besides  founding  the  hospital,  Lady  Hewley*  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  in 

• Lady  Hewley,  or  “ Dame  Surah  Hewley,"  as  she  is  styled,  whose  maiden  name  was 
VVtdridgo,  when  a spinster  was  a ward  in  chancery,  and  it  is  said  that  she  eloped  with 
Air.,  afterwards  Sir  John,  llewlcy  upon  a matrimonial  expedition,  she  riding  before  and 
he  behind,  on  the  same  horse,  thinking  thereby  to  protect  him  from  the  censure  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  by  alleging  that  she  ran  away  with  him,  and  not  he  with  her. 
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1788,  the  sum  of  £1,000,  the  [unfits  arising  therefrom  to  he  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  children  of  the  poor  to  rend  and  write. 

Intpram's  Hospital,  Boothnm. — Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  Knt.,  n senior  Alder- 
man of  York,*  founded  and  endowed  this  hospital  in  1(140,  for  ten  poor 
women.  Drake  says,  that  by  his  will  “ he  appointed  lands  of  the  yearly 
value  of  fifty  pounds  to  be  insured  to  the  hospital  which  he  had  lately  built 
for  tho  maintenance  of  ten  poor  widows.”  The  buildings  comprise  ten  cot- 
tages of  two  rooms  each,  built  of  brick  with  stone  dressings,  having  in  tho 
centre  a square  tower  of  antique  nppearancc,  containing  tho  chapel  and 
apartments  for  tho  master  or  render.  Tho  entrance  to  this  tower  is  a curious 
stone  Norman  arched  doorway,  apparently  some  part  of  a church  or  monastic 
foundation,  which  was  probably  removed  here  when  the  hospital  was  founded. 
Each  of  tho  poor  inmates  of  this  hospital  receive  £5.  per  nun.,  and  clothing 
materials  once  in  two  years,  of  tho  value  of  £1.  5s.  The  endowment  also  pro- 
vides twenty  noblus  for  “an  honest  able  man  to  read  prayers  in  the  chape],” 
payable  out  of  certain  lands  at  Sheriff  Hutton  ; in  pursuance  of  which  £0. 
13s.  Id.  per  nnn.  is  paid  to  tho  master,  who  reads  the  prayers  three  times 
a week.  The  crest  of  the  family  of  tho  founder  is  a cock,  ono  of  which, 
of  silver  gilt,  is  the  badge  of  the  poor  women  and  is  transferred  to  every 
successive  inmate. 

Mason's  Hospital,  Colliergate,  was  founded  by  Margaret  Mason  (widow  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Mason,  who  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  York  in  1701),  for 
six  poor  women.  Mrs.  Mason's  will  is  dated  June  5th,  1732,  and  the  ori- 
ginal endowment  was  20s.  per  annum  to  each  of  the  poor  inmates  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  rental  of  certain  property  in  Fossgate.  The  poor  widows  receive 
that  sum,  ns  well  as  £2.  lfts.  per  annum  from  the  Countess  of  Conyngham’s 
charity.  Thu  almshouse  is  small,  but  oach  inmate  has  one  room. 

Matson  Pieu,  or  Home  of  God,  \V  obligate. — The  foundation  of  this  alms- 
house is  ascribed  to  tho  Company  of  Cordwainers,  but  much  uncertainty  exists 
respecting  the  period  of  its  erection.  The  Cordwainers  certainly  maintained 
it  till  tlie  dissolution  of  the  fraternity  in  1808,  when  its  entire  patronage, 
with  its  writings,  Ac.,  were  transferred  to  Mr.  Hornby,  one  of  the  principal 
members;  who,  finding  tho  building  in  a very  ruinous  state,  took  the  whole 
down,  and  generously  rebuilt  it,  in  1811,  at  his  own  expense;  and  it  is  now- 
in  tho  patronage  of  the  Kov.  \V.  Hornby,  son  of  that  gentleman.  The 
buildiugs  consist  of  five  cottages,  yet  occupied  by  aged  and  decayed  shoe- 

• Sir  Arthur  Ingram  resided  in  a fine  house  in  Petorgale,  new  the  Minster,  which  was 
oecti|-ied  by  Charles  I.  during  his  stay  in  York  in  1012. 
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of  the  citj  of  York.  Tho  widows  now  receive  each  £$.  per  annum,  £3.  of 
which  is  from  the  original  endowment:  £2.  from  the  Countess  of  Conynghso'* 
chanty , und  £3.  from  the  latu  I >r.  Beckwith's  charity.  The  hospital  whick 
was  rebuilt  by  the  trustees  (the  Corporation  of  York),  ill  1#8«,  is  ft  nrat  bock 
erection,  two  stories  high,  in  which  each  inmate  lias  one  good  room-  0** 
the  entrance  is  a niche  containing  a full  length  statue  of  the  foundress. 

Merchant  I ai turn  Hospital,  Aid  wark. — There  was  an  ancient  guikl  of 
almshouse  near  the  Merchant  Tailors’  llall,  instituted  "for  the  honour  (f 
<rod  and  St.  John  Baptist,"  by  a patent,  I .earing  date  the  81st  of  Hcnij  VI 
(1152),  for  P°°r  members  of  the  tailors’  fraternity,  which  was  rebuilt  in  l'*1- 
This  hospital  consists  of  live  small  cottages,  which  are  still  occupied  by  poof 
brothers  of  tho  fraternity,  or  their  widows,  who  receive  each  £10.  per  annul* 

OU  Mailin'  Ho*,, Hat,  Bootham.— Tho  institution,  which,  as  Mr.  Haire* 
facetiously  remarks,  “few  ladies  in  the  earlv  part  of  life  would  claim  asthrif 
inheritance,”  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Mary  U’andcsford,  of  the  city  of  Ys& 
spinster,  who  by  will,  dated  the  4th  of  November,  1725,  bequeathed  an  at* 
at  Brotnpton-upon-Swale,  near  Bichmond,  with  a mortgage  of  £1.200- 
£1,200.  South  Sea  Stock,  in  trust,  for  the  purchase  and  endowment  of  a <**' 
venient  habitation,  “ for  the  use  and  benefit  of  ten  poor  gentlewomen, 
wore  never  married, ' members  of  tbo  Established  Church,  who  ahall  n** 
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fixed  the  ago  at  fifty  years.  The  hospital,  which  is  two  stories  high,  has  in 
frout  of  it  a grass  plot,  bounded  by  a brick  wall : and  behind  is  a good  sized 
garden.  In  the  centre  of  the  building,  which  rises  to  a pediment,  is  a vacant 
niche,  probably  intended  for  a statue  of  the  foundress.  Each  inmate  has  two 
rooms,  and  there  is  a small  chapel  on  the  second  iloor,  against  the  walls  of 
which  are  hung  an  oil  painting  of  the  foundress,  taken  when  she  was  young, 
and  tables  of  benefactions  since  the  foundation  of  the  hospital.  Prayers  are 
road  in  tho  chapel,  by  the  chaplain  of  the  hospital,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days. The  Archbishop  for  the  time  being  and  four  other  persons  are  trustees. 
Each  inmate  receives  a stipend  of  about  J £22.  per  annum. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  without  Micklegate  liar. — This  is  an  ancient  stone 
buildiug,  which  before  the  Reformation  belonged  to  the  York  Guild  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  was  devoted  to  the  relief  of  poor  and  weary  pilgrims  visiting  tho 
city.  The  fraternity  of  Corpus  Christi,*  which  was  incorporated  by  letters 
latent  in  the  87th  of  Hcmy  VI.  (1450),  was  instituted  for  a master  and  six 
priests,  who  were  termed  tho  keepers  of  the  guild,  and  who  were  appointed 
annually  by  the  brotherhood.  An  old  record  in  the  Ilodleian  Library  says, 
“ they  were  bound  to  keep  a solemn  processiou,  tho  sacrament  being  in  n 
shrine,  borne  iti  the  same  through  the  city  of  York  yearly,  the  Friday  after 
Corpus  Christi  day,  and  the  day  after  to  have  a solemn  moss  and  dirge,  to 
pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  living,  and  the  eternal  re- 
pose of  the  souls  de|Mirted ; and  to  keep  yearly  ten  poor  folks,  having  every 
of  them  towards  their  living  yearly  £8.  Os.  *d.  And  further,  they  do  find 
eight  beds  for  poor  people,  being  strangers,  and  one  poor  woman,  to  keep  tho 
said  bods  by  the  year,  13s.  Id."  This  guild  was  supported  chiefly  by  the 
annual  contribution  collected  as  the  above-mentioned  procession  passed  along. 

From  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  down  to  the  period  of  tho  Reforma- 
tion, certain  plays  or  pageants  were  exhibited  in  Y’ork,  and  in  most  of  the 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  during  the  octave  of  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi — 
the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday — and  thence  were  called  Corjnut  Christi 
Plays.  Dramatic  poetry  in  this  and  most  other  nations  of  Europe  owes  its 
origin,  or  at  least  its  revival,  to  tho  showR  which  were  usually  exhibited  on 
the  more  solemn  festivals.  “ At  these  times,"  according  to  Dr.  Percy,  **  they 
were  wont  to  represent  in  the  churches  the  lives  and  miracles  of  tho  saints, 
or  some  of  the  more  important  stories  of  scripture ; and  as  tho  most  myste- 
rious subjects  were  frequently  chosen,  such  as  the  Incarnation,  Passion,  and 
Resurrection,  of  Christ,  Ac.,  these  exhibitions  acquired  tho  general  name  of 

• A notice  of  this  fraternity  occurs  in  I ‘tfll , in  the  Register  of  Fountains'  Abbey. 
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Mysteries."*  The  “ Mysteries  " were  chiefly  performed  on  temporary  seat- 
folds,  ornamented  with  tapestry,  and  erected  in  the  church-yards  :f  but  the 
Corpus  Christ]  l’lays  were  exhibited  on  portable  stages  for  the  several  sceues, 
placed  on  wheels,  nnd  drawn  to  the  principal  parts  of  the  town  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  spectators.  The  several  trading  companies  in  the  cities 
and  towns  appear  not  only  to  have  contributed  towards  the  production  of  these 
pageants,  but  the  subjects  for  representation  were  distributed  amongst  them, 
and  each  company  was  compelled  to  furnish  a stage,  together  with  actors, 
scenery,  dresses,  do.,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  same.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
Tylers  were  obliged  to  represent  “ the  fullinge  of  Lucifer the  Saddlers,  “ the 
makeiug  of  the  worldo the  llopcrs,  “ the  brekinge  of  the  commandments 
of  Cod;”  the  Shoemakers,  “the  Childer  of  Y smell;"  the  Smiths,  “the  As- 
cension the  Wrights,  “ the  Resurrection the  Priests,  “ tlie  Coronation 
of  Our  I.ady the  Merchants,  “ Domesdny dc.J 

The  Corpus  Christi  plays  at  York  were  first  performed  in  front  of  the  chapel 
of  the  guild : tbon  near  the  great  gates  of  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
Micklcgato;  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral,  in  the  yard  of  which 
they  probably  exhibited : they  then  passed  on  to  St.  Leonard's  Hospital.  Mr. 
Robert  Davies  tells  us  that  such  was  the  interest  then  felt  in  the  dramatic 
art  at  York,  that  the  whole  of  a midsummer  day,  “ from  morn  till  dewy  eve," 
did  the  citizens  continue  to  witness  the  representations  of  the  actors.  The 
same  excellent  authority  tells  us  that  only  one  of  these  plays  has  been  pub- 
lished, viz.,  “The  Mystery  of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas."  The  original 
MS.  volume  of  the  sacred  dramas  enacted  at  York,  ho  says,  is  is  existence, 
but  no  one  knows  where:  once  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Fairfax  family, 
then  in  that  of  Dr.  Thoresby ; afterwards  it  was  purchased  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole, who  gave  £255.  for  it.  At  his  sale  it  was  bought  by  a Mr.  Rright,  and 
at  the  disposal  of  his  effects,  it  was  purchased  hr  an  unknown  gentleman,  for 
£805.,  the  bid  on  the  part  of  the  British  Museum  being  £300.  Air.  Davies 
inspected  the  MS.  shortly  before  its  sale,  when  it  was  in  good  condition,  ami 
contained  about  fifty  mysteries.  We  most  heartily  unite  with  Mr.  Davies  in 
hoping  that  the  wealthy  unknown  may  publish  the  work,  that  the  citizens  of 
modern  York  may  see  the  dramatic  writings  winch  delighted  their  ancestors.! 

• lU-lij.  of  Ant.  Eng.  l’oetry,  vol.  i.,  p.  1'iO. 

t Sacred  Plays,  representing  the  miracles  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  appear  to  have 
been  no  novelty  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

♦ Landsdown's  MSS. 

I “ An  Antiquarian  walk  through  York  " — a lecture  delivered  at  the  York  Institution , 
in  the  month  of  December,  is&|,  by  llohert  Davies,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
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Iu  the  third  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Lonl  Mayor  of  York  for  the  time  being 
was  appointed  Master  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas,  under  the  express  con- 
dition that  “ the  poor  folks  and  beds  were  to  be  maintained,  found,  and  used, 
in  tile  hospital  as  before-time.”  Accordingly,  September  29th,  1583,  an 
Order  of  Council  was  made,  authorizing  the  Recorder,  two  Aldermen,  and 
proper  officers,  to  proceed  to  Staiuforth  Uridge  and  Rutteivramb,  to  “ take 
possession  of  the  lauds  there  belonging  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  parcel 
of  die  late  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi."  At  that  period  the  buildings  of  the 
hospital  comprised  at  the  first  entrance  a chapel,  on  each  side  of  which 
was  a spacious  hall,  containing  several  fire-places  and  requisite  furniture  for 
the  brethren,  who  there  assembled  in  common.  Above  were  dormitories  for 
twenty-four  poor  people,  and  behind  the  hospital  other  requisite  conveniences. 
'ITie  roof  of  the  building  was  covered  with  lead,  and  over  it  hung  a prayer 
bell.  This  hospital  gradually  declined  in  importance,  till  in  1083  we  find  it 
inhabited  by  ten  poor  widows,  who  were  allowed  to  solicit  alms  four  days  in 
the  year.  Iu  17N7  it  underwent  considerable  alterations;  the  back  purt  of 
the  building  was  completely  taken  down,  the  ehnpel  was  removed,  and  the 
house  reduced  to  six  apartments  on  the  ground  lloor,  and  six  more  over  them, 
each  room  being  occupied  by  one  aged  poor  woman,  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Mayor ; and  thus  was  the  inmates  increased  from  ten  to  twelve,  which  is  the 
number  at  the  present  time.  The  expenses  of  tho  alterations  were  defrayed 
by  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  prayer  bell,  the  lead  which  covered 
the  old  hospital,  Ac.  The  system  of  mondicity  was  continued  till  January, 
1701,  when  Mr.  Luntlcy,  a glover  iu  Make  Street,  dying,  bequeathed, 
amongst  other  charitable  donations,  the  sum  of  £1,000.,  the  interest  of  which 
was  to  be  regularly  paid  to  the  poor  of  this  hospital : and  begging  was  then 
discontinued.  Lady  Conyngham  augmented  the  iucomo  of  the  hospital  by 
leaving  £25.  per  annum,  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  the  poor  inmates. 
The  poor  women  now  receive  altogether  £10.  per  annum. 

Thompsons  Hospital,  Castlegate. — Founded  by  Sir  Ileury  Thompson,  of 
Middlcthoqie,  “sometimes  Lord  Mayor  of  this  city,  and  Dame  Anne,  his 
wife,  for  the  relief  for  six  poor  men,"  in  the  year  1700.  The  hospital  is  a 
neat  building,  and  each  of  the  six  inmates  now  receive  £12.  10s.  per  annum. 
In  selecting  deserving  objects  for  this  charity,  preference  is  given  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  of  St  Mary,  Castlegate. 

Trinity  Hospital,  Merchants'  Hall,  Fossgatc. — John  do  Uowcliff,  or  Itaw- 
eLilFc,  founded  an  hospital  here  iu  1373,  which  was  dedicated  to  our  Divine 
Lord  and  the  Messed  Virgin,  ami  was  commonly  termed  Trinity  Hospital. 
'Hie  founder  had  letters  patent  from  Richard  II.,  dated  i it  supra,  to  purchase 
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lands  worth  1*10.  per  atm.  for  the  support  of  a priest  or  muster,  and  for  the 
brethren  and  sisters  of  llio  same.  Tho  priest  was  to  pray  for  the  said  King, 
the  founder,  and  all  Christian  souls ; also  to  pay  weekly  to  each  of  the  thirteen 
poor  people,  and  two  poor  scholars,  constantly  residing  in  the  hospital,  four- 
penee  of  silver.  Tho  founder  purchased  only  one  house  and  20s.  rent,  and 
no  other  person  having  augmented  the  charity,  “ the  governors  of  the  mystery 
of  merchants  of  the  city  of  York  incorporated  July  12th,  tltc  eighth  of  Henry 
VI.,  and  authorized  by  the  said  incorporation  to  purchase  lands  of  the  value 
of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  and  to  find  a priest  out  of  the  profits  of  the  same, 
did  enter  into  tho  said  lands  given  to  the  said  hospital,  and  of  the  profits  and 
and  other  lands,  did  give  yearly  to  a priest  to  sing,  continually  in  the  said 
hospital,  over  and  besides  all  charges,  six  pounds."  Such  was  the  original 
establishment  of  tltis  hospital,  but  it  was  dissolved  in  tbe  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  the  stipend  of  the  priest,  as  also  the  lands  granted  for  maintaining 
of  obits,  lamps,  &e,,  was  by  Act  of  Parliament  given  to  the  King.  Tbe 
Merchants'  Company  have,  however,  perpetuated  the  charity,  and  by  means 
of  various  donations  presented  to  it  by  several  of  its  members,  five  poor  men 
and  five  poor  women  arc  allowed  about  £5.  each  per  ann.,  atid  rooms  l>e- 
ncath  tho  buildings  of  the  company's  ball.  The  apartments  of  the  hospital 
being  below  tho  surrounding  surface  are  exceedingly  gloomy,  and  probably 
unhealthy,  as  the  walls  are  of  great  thickness  and  retain  the  damp;  but  wc 
rejoice  to  learn  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  build  a new  hospital. 

\V fitter's  Hospital,  Chapel  How,  George  Street. — This  hospital  was  founded 
by  Sir  Robert  Watter,  Knt.,  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  who  by  will,  proved 
June  15, 1612,  appointed  that  an  hospital  should  be  erected  out  of  his  houses 
in  Neutgatc  bine,  which  should  be  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  ten 
persons,  to  consist  of  a master,  governor,  or  reader,  who  shall  have  £3.  per 
ann.  for  his  stipend,  aud  of  certain  brethren  and  sisters,  each  of  whom  were 
to  receive  40s.  per  ann. : the  said  £24.  ]>er  ann.  to  issue  out  of  the  lordship 
of  Cundale.  The  old  almshouses  in  Neutgate  Lane  were  pulled  down  when 
that  lane  was  thrown  into  George  Street,  and  the  present  neat  building  of 
two  stories  in  height  was  erected  in  1844.  The  number  of  poor  women  now 
in  the  hospital  is  seven,  and  there  are  throe  out-pensioners,  each  of  whom 
receives  £2.  per  ann.  The  inmates  of  the  hospital  have  two  rooms  each. 

Wilson's  Hospital,  Foss  Bridge. — In  the  year  1717,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Wilson, 
a maiden  lady  who  resided  hore,  bequeathed  her  own  dwelling  houso  to  be 
converted  into  au  hospital  for  ten  poor  women,  each  of  them  to  have  a room 
to  herself ; and  for  their  maintenance  she  also  left  certain  lands  at  Skipwith 
aud  Nun-Monkton,  from  which  each  of  the  said  poor  women  was  to  receive 
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JtO.  10s.  per  ami.  The  property,  which  has  increased  considerably,  is  vested 
in  the  hands  of  seven  trustees ; and  in  the  settlement  is  a very  extraordinary 
clause,  purporting  that  if  any  one  of  the  trustees  bo  made  an  Alderman  of 
the  city,  he  shall  cease  to  be  a trustee.  The  origiual  building  stood  till 
1765,  when  it  was  taken  down  and  re-erected;  but  when  the  bridge  across 
the  Foss  was  re  built,  it  was  found  requisite  to  take  the  hospital  down  a 
second  time,  and  it  was  then  handsomely  built  with  brick,  as  it  now  appears, 
in  1819.  Tho  number  of  alms-womcn  has  boon  increased  to  sixteen,  whose 
stipend  is  £90.  each  per  annum,  and  there  arc  also  eight  blind  pensioners  who 
each  receivo  £8.  per  ann.  In  connexion  with  this  charity  arc  schools  for  50 
boys  and  90  girls,  who  are  clothed  and  educated  free ; and  also  schools  at 
Skipwith  and  Nun-Monktou  supported  out  of  its  funds. 

Winttrskelf's  Hospital,  Walmgate. — Perceval  Winterskclf,  who  had  served 
the  office  of  Sheriff  of  York  in  1705,  gavo  to  tho  parish  of  St.  Margaret 
certain  buildings  on  each  side  of  a square  court,  part  of  which  he  directed 
should  be  occupied  as  the  residence  of  six  poor  people ; and  he  ordered  that 
the  amount  of  tho  routs  of  the  remainder  Bhould  be  entirely  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  these  six  poor  inmates.  Tho  conditions  of  the  bequest  arc 
carried  into  offect,  and  tho  poor  alms-pcoplo  recoivo  about  £14.  per  annum. 

Population,  Ac.,  of  York. — Whilst  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  Homans 
no  just  estimate  of  the  population  has  been  recorded,  but  it  must  have  been 
considerable.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  was  computed  at  1,898,  and  about  the  same  number  in  the  suburbs. 
After  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  we  learn  from  Domesday  Book,  there  were 
only  654  inhabited  houses  in  York.  In  1186  it  was  considered  as  bearing  a 
half  proportion  to  London.  In  the  subsidy  roll  of  the  51st  of  Edward  III., 
the  population  of  York  is  stated  at  10,800.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  tho 
number  of  houses  was  9,000,  and  the  inhabitants,  10,000. 

Tho  population  of  the  city  at  the  six  decennial  periods  of  the  present  cen- 


tury  has  been — 

1801  

1831  

1811  

1841  

1831  

1851  

Of  the  30,309  persons  which  formed  the  population  within  the  municipal 
boundary  of  York  in  1851,  there  were  16,969  males  and  19,390  females; 
beyond  that  boundary  the  population  of  York  exceeds  10,000. 

Previously  to  the  year  1835  the  city  of  York  was  divided  into  four  districts 
or  wards,  which  took  their  names  from  the  four  gates  of  the  city ; but  it  is 
now  divided  into  six  wards,  and  the  following  tabic  shows  the  various  parishes 
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Several  of  the  parishes  in  the  city  have  out-townships  in  the  county,  the 
population  and  other  returns  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  these 
places  at  subsequent  pages. 

York  Castle,  being  the  County  Prison,  belongs  to  the  county  at  large,  and 
is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  liberties. 

The  area  of  the  city,  according  to  the  parliamentary  return,  is  2,720  acres. 
The  amount  of  Attested  Property  in  it  in  1015  was  i l l, 309. ; and  in  1824 
it  was  .068,068.  The  Rateable  Value  of  the  city  in  1854,  as  shown  by  the 
foregoing  table,  is  £90,054 — to  which  might  be  added  the  rateable  value  of 
Davy  Hall,  or  Cumberland  Kow,  an  extra-parochinl  district  in  Guildhall 
Ward,  £170.;  that  of  the  hamlet  of  Marygatc,  in  tho  parish  of  St.  Olave, 
which  amounts  to  £2,161.;  and  that  of  tho  township  of  Hold  gate,  which  was 
£902. ; making  a total  of  nearly  £100,000. 

Commerce,  Trade,  &c. — York  must  have  been  a place  of  considerable 
trado  during  the  Roman  period : and  from  Alcuin  we  learn  that  its  commerce 
was  of  much  importance  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  The  Molms- 
bury  historian  tells  us  that  before  the  Conquest  York  was  a great  city,  and 
that  “ ships  trading  from  Germany  and  Ireland  lay  in  the  heart  of  it."  The 
Ouse  at  that  period  was  the  only  navigable  river  in  tho  county,  and  the  tide 
flowed  up  to  the  walls  of  Y'ork  ; consequently  the  city  was  favourably  situated 
for  commerce.  After  it  had  recovered  from  tho  effects  of  the  Norman  inva- 
sion, the  trado  and  commerce  of  York  appear  gradually  to  have  increased ; 
and  from  that  time  to  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  very  con- 
siderable. During  the  greater  port  of  that  period  tho  Ouso  would  admit  the 
passage,  up  to  the  bridge,  of  the  largest  vessels  employed  in  the  merchant 
service.  In  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century  a charter  was  granted  by 
King  John  (who  visited  York  no  less  than  sixteen  times  during  his  short 
reign),  confirming  tho  Merea  tonal  Guild,  with  all  its  privileges ; and  during 
tho  12th  and  13th  centuries,  the  weavers  of  Y'ork  paid  a considerable  yearly 
sum  for  their  immunities.  At  this  period  the  merchants,  artificers,  and 
tradesmen  of  York  consisted  of  several  companies  or  guilds,  ull  of  whom  wero 
obliged  to  take  part  in  the  pageants  of  the  famous  Corpus  Christi  festival. 
(See  page  574.)  In  1298  tho  port  of  York  furnished  one  vessel  to  the  fleet 
of  Edward  I.  In  1354  (27th  Edward  III.)  York  obtained  the  staple  for  wool, 
and  many  of  tho  merchants  of  tho  city  were  subsequently  members  of  the 
" Corporation  of  the  Staple  at  Calais,”  as  well  as  of  other  guilds  in  France 
and  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  " Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,”  and 
the  “ Company  of  Merchant  Tailors,"  are  the  only  two  surviving  guilds  or 
fraternities  of  traders,  once  so  numerous  in  this  city ; but  these  associations 
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principally  by  making  and  weaving  coverlets  and  coverings  for  beds,  in** 
the  manufacture  having  spread  into  other  ports,  bring  thereby  "debused  *»d 
discredited the  act  proceeds  to  enact  that  henceforth  “none  »h»U  nia^1' 
coverlets  in  Yorkshire,  but  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  York.”  Tbc  nunafsc 
tures  continued  to  nourish  in  the  city  until  the  commencement  of  the  led' 
century,  when  its  trade  in  woollens  completely  left  it,  and  removed  to  thf 
West  Riding.  The  increase  of  the  size  of  trading  vessels,  the  remoteue*  <d 
the  city  from  the  sea,  ami  other  causes,  led  to  the  gradual  decline  of  York  o 
a place  of  trade.  In  the  early  part  of  tbo  reign  of  Charles  I.,  we  find  S,r 
Robert  Marwick  thus  addressing  the  King  on  his  entrance  to  tbo  city,  “ 
this  city  was  formerly  eminent  with  trade,  and  far  greater  and  more  popul(lUI' 
than  it  now  is ; yet  of  later  times  trading  here  decreased,  and  that  prin<dp*H.r 
by  reason  of  some  hindrance  in  the  river,  and  the  greatness  of  the  ships  *•* 
in  use.  Yet,  nevertheless,  this  river,  by  your  royal  assistance,  might  h* 
mode  serviceable,  and  until  that  be  done,  there  is  no  hope  that  this  «*? 
will  attain  its  former  splendour  and  greatness.”  Little  appears  to  bace  l*01 
done  to  improve  the  navigation  of  tho  Ouse  till  the  13th  of  George  I.  (ll'h* 
when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  tbc  purpose,  and  a lock 
dam  erected  at  Nahum,  at  an  expense  of  about  £10,000.  By  these  mean, 
tho  water  in  tho  city  was  raised  live  feet,  and  vessels  of  1 to  tons  burden  can 
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bv  persons  of  distinction  and  fortune,  whose  residence  there  is  of  great  benefit 
and  advantage  to  the  citizens  of  the  said  city,  Ac."  Tho  rapid  growth  of 
many  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  West  Riding,  and  the  port  of  Hull, 
has  affected  the  relative  position  of  York,  both  in  trade  and  population ; and 
the  city  might  have  continued  to  recede  had  it  not  been  for  the  introduction 
of  railways. 

The  trade  of  York  now  principally  arises  from  the  supply  of  tho  inhabitants 
and  the  numerous  opulent  families  in  tho  neighbourhood.  The  chief  branches 
of  manufacture  carried  on  hero  are  glass,  planes  and  edge  tools,  soap,  combs, 
iron-wire,  confectionery,  and  drugs ; and  there  are  also  some  extensive  iron 
foundries.  The  growth  of  chicory  has  of  late  years  been  largely  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  York.  The  manufacture  of  glass  was  introduced  in 
1797  ; the  glass  works,  which  are  situated  in  Fishergate,  were  considerably 
enlarged  in  1852 ; and  that  business  is  now  continued  on  a considerable 
scale.  Tho  chief  articles  manufactured  are  flint  glass  vessels  and  common 
vials.  A Linen  Manufactory  was  established  in  1824,  outside  Walmgate 
Bar,  at  which  huckabacks,  Ac.,  are  manufactured. 

. Although  the  number  of  vessels  plying  on  the  river  Ouse  is  affected  by 
competition  with  the  railways,  yet  still  there  is  a considerable  trade  carried 
on  between  Hull,  Selby,  and  Goole,  to  and  from  which  towns  there  is  a 
steamer  every  day,  except  Sunday.  Great  quantities  of  cool  are  brought 
hither  in  barges;  and  from  the  junction  of  the  Foss  with  the  Ouse  is  a navi- 
gable communication  to  the  parish  of  Sheriff-Hutton,  in  the  North  Riding. 

Several  Joint  Stock  Trailing  Companies  havo  been  formed  in  York 
during  tho  last  thirty  years.  Tho  most  important  are  the  several  Banking 
Companies,  tho  Yorkshire  Insurance  Company,  and  tho  York  Qas  and  York 
Watcncurks  Companies.  Them  are  several  other  companies  for  minor  objects. 
Many  efforts  havo  been  made  to  obtain  for  York  the  privileges  of  an  Inland 
Bonded  Port,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

Great  facilities  have  been  opened  for  the  increase  of  tho  trado  of  York  by 
the  introduction  of  Railway* ; and  in  consequence  of  them  the  old  city  has 
become  an  important  place  for  tho  transit  both  of  passengers  and  goods.  An 
account  of  the  several  lines  of  railway  which  converge  here  will  bo  found  at 
a subsequent  page  of  this  volume. 

Market*. — In  this  city  there  are  nominally  three  market  days,  viz.: — 
Tuosday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  but  the  Tuesday  market  has  fallen  into 
desuetude.  Drake,  writing  in  1736,  soys  of  tho  York  market,  “ it  is  abun- 
dantly furnished  with  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  a vast  variety  of  edibles,  of  which 
wild  fowl  is  not  tho  least. 
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^ ork,  ami  after  being  weighed  here  by  officers  appointed  for  the  purpow. 
was  purchased  by  contractors  and  siiipped  to  London.  Sixty  y«M» 
80,000  firkins  of  butter  were  annually  received  at  this  office.  The  building, 
which  succeeded  a very  ruinous  one  that  was  blown  down  the  pwwdiaj 
year,  was  erected  in  1778,  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  and  marking  butto. 
and  it  too  having  become  ruinous,  was  taken  down  in  December,  1838. 

After  the  trade  in  wool  in  this  city  had  been  discontinued  for  some*?8' 
a Wool  Marks!  was  established  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  « 
Thursday,  tho  Oth  of  May,  1708.  St  Anthony's  Hall  being  the  P1*0 
appointed  for  exposing  this  article  for  sale,  several  poor  widows,  who  r«*W 
there,  were  removed  to  the  hospital  of  St  Thomas,  and  there  was  a wooden 
cross  erected  opposite  the  hall  for  weighing  the  wooL  This  market  is  wS 
continued  on  I’caseholmo  Green  (St  Anthony's  Hall  being  now  oocupial  m 
s Blue  Coat  School)  every  Thursday,  from  the  latter  cud  of  May  to  the  W** 
end  of  August ; and  for  about  three  months  after,  vix. : — September,  Octobcft 
and  November,  it  is  held  on  every  alternate  Thursday. 

Tho  CattU  Marks!  is  held  in  tho  new  and  spacious  Market  Place,  without 
Fiakergatc  Bar,  every  alternate  Thursday.  It  was  formerly  held  in 
gate,  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood, 
but  in  1820  tho  Corporation  purchased  tho  present  pieco  of  ground,  for  ^ 
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A Leather  Fair,  established  in  1816,  used  to  be  held  quarterly  on  Pease- 
holme  Green,  but  for  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  discontinued.  The  leather 
fairs  arc  now  held  at  Leeds. 

In  the  session  of  Parliament  of  1883,  the  Corporation  obtained  an  Act  for 
improving  and  enlarging  the  market-places  in  the  city,  and  rendering  the 
approaches  thereto  more  commodious ; and  for  regulating  and  maintaining 
the  several  markets  and  fairs  held  within  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  new  and  spacious  street,  called  Parliament 
Street — now  used  as  the  Market-Place — was  formed,  and  opened  for  the  first 
time  in  1836.  Besides  the  great  weekly  market  on  Saturday,  there  is 
another,  hut  a leaser  market,  every  Thursday.  There  has  not  been,  and  it 
is  no  small  matter  of  surprise  that  there  is  not  yet,  an  enclosed  general 
market-place  in  York.  In  1671  Mr.  Marmaduko  Rawdcn,  a merchant  of 
London,  but  a native  of  York,  amongst  other  benefactions,  devoted  £400.  to 
the  erection  of  ft  Market  Cross  at  the  end  of  All  Saints'  Church,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  public.  It  was  a small  square  building,  with  a dome, 
supported  by  twelve  Ionic  pillars.  The  following  year  the  cross  was  raised 
higher,  mid  a turret  and  vane  placed  on  the  top  of  it  by  the  Corporation,  at 
a cost  of  £100.  Thus  it  stood  till  the  month  of  January,  1813,  whon,  being 
considered  useless,  it  was  taken  down,  and  the  materials  sold  by  auction. 

The  Com  Market  is  still  held  in  the  open  air  at  the  east  end  of  All  Saints’ 
Church,  Pavement,  on  and  near  the  site  of  the  above-mentioned  cross,  on 
Saturdays,  between  the  hours  of  twelvo  and  one.  Being  situated  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  district,  the  corn  and  cattle  markets  arc  very  important 

The  Butcher' $ Market  is  held  in  St  Sampson's  Square,  commonly  called 
Thursday  Market  from  the  fact  of  the  principal  market  of  tho  city  haring  at 
ono  time  been  held  on  Thursday.  There  was  formerly  in  the  middle  of  the 
Square  a stone  Market  Ctosb,  with  an  ascent  of  five  steps  on  each  side,  round 
which  was  a shed  or  penthouse,  supported  by  eight  wooden  pillars,  on  one  of 
which  was  fixed  an  iron  yard-wand,  as  the  standard  of  the  market  This 
old  structure  was  taken  down  in  1704,  and  a new  Cross  was  erected  instead 
of  it  on  tho  west  side  of  the  Square,  on  the  site  of  tho  ancient  Tolbooth,  by 
Hlizabcth  Smith  and  George  Atkinson,  who  then  farmed  tire  market  of  tho 
Corporation ; and  in  consideration  of  the  expense  which  they  incurred  in 
erecting  tho  Cross,  they  had  their  lease  renewed  for  a term  of  twenty-one 
years,  at  a rent  of  £39.  |>er  annum.  This  building  in  time  became  not  only 
useless,  but  a nuisance,  as  it  was  a harbour  for  idle  and  dissolute  persons, 
and  a source  of  continued  disturbance  in  the  neighbourhood.  A number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  city  raised,  by  subscription,  £100.,  in  order 
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and  previously  it  was  held  on  Foss  bridge,  and  in  Walragate.  The 
water  fish  market  was  formerly  held  at  a place  called  Salter-hologtessea,  of 
Grecian  steps,  at  the  east  end  of  the  old  Ouse  bridge.  Supplies  of  fish  from 
Scarborough,  liridlington,  and  the  eastern  coast,  arrive  daily. 

The  Huy  Market  was  formerly  held  in  King's  Square,  but  in  1887  it  **» 
removed  to  Pcaseholme  Green,  where  it  continues  to  be  held  every  Thursday- 
The  present  weighing  machine  was  erected  by  the  Corporation. 

Civil  Government  op  the  City. — Respecting  the  mode  of  government 
adopted  by  the  Britons  in  their  cities  little  is  known.  Under  the  Roman 
government  in  Britain,  York  was  governed  in  all  respects  like  Rome  iudl 
During  the  Saxon  period  the  Kings  of  Northumbria  had  their  residence  in 
this  city ; but  when  Kdwin  became  monarch  of  Kngland,  he  changed  the 
government  from  a kingdom  to  an  earldom.  York  is  at  present  a city  and 
county  in  itself,  having  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  is  the  second  city  in  rul'1 
in  the  kingdom,  though  it  is  now  surpassed  in  wealth  and  population  by  many 
of  the  more  modern  trading  towns  in  tho  countv.  The  city  of  York  rial  aw 
to  be  a Corporation  by  prescription.  The  first  charter  bestowed  upon  lb* 
inhabitants,  or  at  least  the  earliest  charter  extant,  or  on  record,  is  one  ri 
Henry  II.,  without  date,  in  which  a charter,  granted  by  Henry  I.,  i* 
to.  Richard  L,  in  tho  first  year  of  his  reign  (1189),  granted  tho  citizen*  of 
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The  governing  charters  previous  to  1885  were  the  16th  of  Charles  II. 
(1663);  aud  another,  10th  of  George  IV.  (1826),  in  consequence  of  circum- 
stances arising,  which  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  the  charter  of  Charles 
II.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Act,  the  Corporation  was  styled 
“ The  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  the  City  of  York,"  and  it  consisted  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  12  Aldermen,  2 Sheriffs,  32  ex -Sheriffs,  who  were  com- 
monly called  the  “Twenty-four,"  72  Common  Couueilmen,  a Recorder,  2 City 
Council,  a Town  Clerk,  2 Coroners,  and  some  inferior  officers.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  Sheriffs,  and  the  “ Twenty-four,”  constituted  what  was 
designated  the  Upper  House ; aud  the  Common  Councilmeu  sat  in  a chamber 
by  themselves,  and  formed  the  Lower  House.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs 
were  elected  annually  ; the  Aldermen  and  Common  Councilmeu  were  elected 
for  life.  The  Lord  Mayor,  by  virtue  of  varions  grants  and  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  invested  with  important  and  extensive  powers,  and  had  an  allow- 
ance for  meeting  the  necessary  expenses  of  his  station.  Prior  to  the  time 
of  Edward  III.,  this  allowance  was  £50.;  in  1785  it  was  £850. ; in  1771, 
£600.;  and  in  1812  it  was  £800.  After  that  period  it  was  reduced  to  50 
guineas ; and  the  allowance  is  now  altogether  discontinued.  In  very  early 
times  the  Mayors  of  York  held  their  office  for  several  years  successively.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  Nicholas  Langton  was  Mayor  for  thirteen  years, 
and  his  son,  Sir  John  Langton,  for  eight  years.  No  less  than  twenty  of  the 
chief  magistrates  of  York  have  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

There  was  formerly  an  indefinite  number  of  Freemen,  or  persons  who  were 
free  of  the  Corporation  of  the  city.  This  freedom  was  acquired  by  birth,  ap- 
prenticeship, or  purchase ; and  the  liberty  of  opening  shops  in  the  city  was 
confined  exclusively  to  these  persons.  The  fine  in  ordinary  eases  was  £25. 
The  average  annual  income  of  the  Corporation,  derived  from  rents  of  real 
property,  fines,  Ac.,  was  about  £4,600.  When  its  functions  were  transferred 
to  the  newly  elected  council,  there  was  a debt  of  £10,500.,  chiefly  contracted 
for  public  improvements. 

The  new  Municipal  Reform  Act  came  into  operation  on  the  24th  of  Dp 
comber,  1885.  By  this  Act,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  city  was  divider! 
into  six  wards ; previously  it  was  divided  into  four ; each  ward  elects  six 
Councillors,  who  retain  their  office  for  three  years  only,  but  are  eligible  for 
re-election,  and  two  of  whom  retire  in  rotation  annually.  The  Councillors 
elect  twelve  Aldermen,  who  serve  for  six  years ; so  that  the  corporate  body 
now  consists  of  a Lord  Mayor,  twelve  Aldermen,  and  thirty-six  Councillors, 
under  the  usual  corporate  style.  The  Aldermen  were  formerly  chosen  out  of 
the  wealthier  classes  of  citizens,  and  were  ex-officio  Justices  of  the  Peace ; 
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but  they  arc  now  only  members  of  the  Council,  possessing  no  power  or  au- 
thority above  the  Councillors.  The  right  of  voting  for  the  Councillors  is 
vested  in  the  male  ratepayers  of  the  city.  The  qualification  of  the  Aldermen 
and  Councillors  consists  in  the  clear  possession  of  property  to  the  amount  of 
£500.,  or  being  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  upon  the  annual  value  of  £15. 

As  we  have  just  observed,  under  the  old  system,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
Sheriffs,  and  “ Twenty-four,'  met  in  a chamber  separate  from  the  Council- 
men  ; hence  the  two  divisions  were  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  House. 
Under  the  Municipal  Act,  the  entire  body  meet  in  one  place.  The  Corpo- 
ration are  charged  with  the  management  and  protection  of  the  city  to  the 
fullest  extent;  though  under  a local  Act,  0th  George  IV.,  cap.  15,  a Boanl 
of  Commissioners  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  lighting,  paving,  and 
cleansing  of  the  street*,  the  recent  Health  of  Towns'  Act  abolished  the  Boanl 
of  Commissioners,  and  their  duties  now  devolve  upon  the  Corporation,  who 
are  constituted  by  the  said  Act,  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  and  whose 
powers  are  now  greatly  extended. 

Under  the  Municipal  Act,  the  borough  is  included  in  schedule  A,  amongst 
those  to  have  a commission  of  the  peace,  which  has  accordingly  been  granted : 
and  in  section  B of  that  schedule,  amongst  those,  the  municipal  boundaries 
of  which  were  to  be  taken  till  altered  by  Parliament  The  boundary  of  the 
old  borough,  municipal  and  parliamentary,  differs  little  either  from  that  of 
the  new  parliamentary  borough,  or  from  that  laid  down  on  the  map  of  the 
municipal  boundaries'  report ; the  two  latter  being  only  somewhat  extended 
further  on  the  north  and  the  south-east  sides  of  the  city. 

At  what  time  the  title  of  Mayor  was  conferred  on  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  By  ancicut  prescription  he  assumes  the 
title  of  My  Lord  in  all  writings,  or  in  speaking  to  him,  the  same  as  the  Mayor 
of  London  ; which  peculiar  honour,  as  we  have  already  seen  at  page  140  of 
this  history,  was  conferred  on  the  chief  magistrate  by  King  Richard  IT., 
whilst  on  a visit  to  York  in  1889,  when  he  took  his  sword  from  his  side,  and 
presented  it  to  be  borne  before  William  de  Selby,  the  Mayor  of  that  day,  and 
his  successors  in  office  for  ever,  with  the  point  erect,  except  in  the  presence 
of  the  King.  The  Mayors  of  York  and  London  are  the  only  chief  magistrates 
in  England  who  have  received  the  title  of  Ij/rxt,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  this  civic  honour  was  conferred  on  this  city  previous  to  London. 

In  1898  the  Bame  monarch  (Richard  II.)  presented  Robert  Savage,  the 
then  Lord  Mayor,  with  a large  gilt  mace,  to  be  borne  before  him,  and  a cap 
of  maintenance  to  the  sword-bearer.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  formerly  chosen 
annually  from  the  Aldermen,  on  the  15th  of  January,  and  entered  on  his 
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office  on  the  3rd  of  February ; now  he  is  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  Council, 
and  his  election  takes  place  on  the  9th  of  November.  This  office  is  of  great 
trust  and  importance.  Within  his  own  jurisdiction  he  is  surpassed  by  none 
in  rank  and  power  except  the  Queen  and  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  Crown : 
and  the  Commission  of  Assize  for  the  city  is  grauted  conjointly  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Judge.  The  Lord  Mayor  resides  iu  the  Mansion  House  during 
his  year  of  office,  and  if  ho  be  married,  his  wife  is  dignified  with  the  title  of 
tho  Lady  Mayoress,  and  in  addressing  her,  the  term  “ My  Lady  ” is  applied. 
In  Drake's  time,  though  the  husband  parted  with  both  honour  and  title  at 
the  time  ho  was  divested  of  office ; yet  by  the  courtesy  of  the  citizens  of 
York  her  ladyship  still  enjoyed  her  title,  by  no  other  right,  perhaps,  but  that 
of  an  old  rhyming  proverb,  which  we  find  in  Dugdale: — 

" The  Lord  Major  is  a Lord  for  a year  and  a day, 

Hat  the  Lady  Mayoress  is  a Lady  for  ever  and  aye." 

This  courtesy  towards  the  Lady  Mayoress  has,  however,  now  ceased ; and  at 
the  expiration  of  her  husband’s  year  of  office,  the  term  My  Lady  is  dropped, 
unless  she  is  previously  entitled  to  it  by  birth  or  marriage. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  on  all  public  occasions,  appears  habited  iu  a scarlet  robe, 
with  a massy  gold  chain  hung  round  his  neck.  Formerly  at  the  Sessions  of 
the  Piace  he  was  supreme,  but  now  tho  Recorder  is  sole  J udge  of  that  court. 
Under  the  old  regime  no  law  could  pass  the  Corporation  without  the  concur- 
rence and  approval  of  the  chief  magistrate ; but  he  is  now  deprived  of  that 
authority,  and  instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  life, 
he  can  only  act  in  a magisterial  capacity  during  his  mayoralty  and  the  year 
following.  The  Lady  Mayoress  also  possesses  a chain  of  office,  with  which 
she  is  duly  aud  formally  invested  by  the  Sheriff  upon  inauguration  ; for  which 
office  he,  by  custom,  claims,  aud  receives  too,  a salute  from  her  ladyship. 

Mr.  Aldermen  Richard  Town,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  occupied  the 
antique-looking  house  at  tho  comer  of  Lendal,  in  1719,  gave  a stalT  of  honour, 
made  of  Indian  wood,  tipped  with  silver,  which  had  been  taken  in  battle  from 
some  Eastern  potentate  to  the  Corporation,  their  previous  staff  having  be- 
come very  much  worn.  This  staff  is  a symbol  also  presented  annually  to  the 
Lady  Mayoress  by  the  Sheriff. 

The  Aldermen,  too,  appear  on  all  public  occasions  in  scarlet  robes ; and 
tho  Sheriff  in  a black  robe.  And  that  historic  relic,  the  Cap  of  Maintenance, 
given  by  Richard  II.,  as  we  have  seen  at  page  1 10,  is  worn  by  the  sword- 
bearer  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony. 

The  Hecorder  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  is  the  particular  guardian  of 
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«(  the  prisoners  of  the  county  of  the  citv,  and  he  is  the  returning  officer  ** 
tin*  parliamentary  elections.  The  office  was  originally  instituted  by  King 
hiclmni  II..  who,  in  1300,  constituted  the  citv  a county  of  itself,  and  g*,c 
authority  to  elect  two  .Sheriffs  (in  lieu  of  the  three  Bailiffs  formerly  appoint1 
who,  with  tin?  Mayor,  should  have  cognizance  in  all  pleas  and  actions  within 
the  limits  of  the  city.  From  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  office  till  the 
year  1838,  a period  of  HO  years,  the  two  Sheriffs  had  a double  function  in 
exercise,  ministerial  and  judicial,  as  they  executed  and  made  returns  of  *0 
processes  and  precept*  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  had  authority  to  hold  scvenl 
courts  of  a distinct  nature.  They  had  also  tho  care  of  oil  debtors  and  fcl*‘ 
confined  in  the  county  of  the  city ; and  after  they  had  served  the  office,  tfce 
continued,  as  before  observed,  members  of  tho  “ Upper  House,"  under  the 
title  of  tlie  “ Twenty-four,"  though  they  generally  exceeded  that  number 
1 lie  Sheriff  ot  the  city,  under  the  existing  law,  takes  no  part  in  tho  delibera 
tions  of  the  city  Council. 

The  Town  Clerk  is  appointed  by  the  Council,  and  attends  its  meeting-’  W 
record  the  proceedings ; he  lias  also  a great  variety  of  other  onerous  and  iw 
portant  business  to  transact.  Formerly  it  was  necessary  for  the  appoint®™1 
of  a town  clerk  to  be  approved  by  tho  Crown,  but  that  is  uo  longer  essential. 

I he  Coroner  is  chosen  by  the  city  Council;  hut  that  appointment  »*» 
formerly  in  the  freeholders  of  the  onuntv  «f  tlut  f’itit 
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charged,  it  is  said  were  added  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  honour  of  five 
heroic  magistrates,  viz.: — Sir  Robert  Clifford,  Houngate,  Talbot,  Lassels, 
and  Erringham,  who  so  valiantly  defended  tlio  city  against  his  anns  in  1070, 
till  famine  obliged  them  to  surrender,  that  he  determined  thus  to  honour 
them  for  their  courago  and  bravery.  But  however  poetic  this  tradition  may 
appear,  it  roust  vanish  before  the  fact  that  armorial  bearings  have  not  been 
used  till  after  the  reign  of  William  I. 

The  Seal  of  the  Corporation  is  of  a circular  form.  The  obverse  has  St. 
Peter,  with  his  keys,  between  two  angels  holding  candles.  Legend,  S’  B — 
J.  Petri.  Principis  Apostolov.  The  reverse  represents  a fortified  town,  with 
a legend,  SigiUrm.  CIVIYM.  Eboraci. 

The  following  are  the  chief  officers  of  the  Corporation  for  1855. 

The  Right  Honorable  George  Wilson,  Lord  Mayor. 

Charles  Heneage  Elsley,  Esq.,  Recorder.  C.  P.  Bainbridge,  E*q.,  Sheriff. 

Henry  Richardson,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Aldermen. — Georgo  Lceman,  Janies  Meek,  William  Hudson,  Joseph  Mown- 
tree,  James  Meek,  Jun.,  William  Richardson,  George  H.  Seymour,  John 
Wood,  Richard  Evers,  and  James  Chadwick,  Esquires. 

The  City  Magistrates  are  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being,  James  Bar- 
ber, Thomas  Barstow,  James  Meek,  Leonard  Simpson,  Thomas  W.  Wilson, 
John  Swann,  John  Robert  Mills,  Thomas  Price,  and  Richard  Evers,  Esquires. 
Additional  Magistrates  are  about  to  be  appointed.  Mr.  Joseph  Miuiby  is 
their  Clerk.  Tho  Magistrates  are  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  act  under  a 
commission  from  the  Crown.  They  are  a distinct  body  from  the  Aldermen. 

The  Income  of  the  Corporation  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1854,  was 
£7,061,  arising  chiefly  from  rents  and  market  tolls. 

Franchise. — York  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  The  franchise 
was  conferred  at  a very  early  period,  though  the  precise  time  is  uncertain ; 
but  Civitas  Eborum  occurs  at  an  early  date  in  the  Parliamentary  rolls.  Siuce 
the  49th  of  Henry  111.  (1265)  it  has  regularly  returned  two  members  to 
Parliament  Under  the  old  Corporation  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of 
Parliament  for  the  city  was  confined  to  the  freemen.  In  1784  there  was  a 
severe  contest  at  York,  at  which  about  2,000  persons  voted.  In  1835,  ac- 
cording to  tho  Corporation  Commissioners'  report,  there  were  2,400  resident 
freemen,  and  1,800  non-resident  making  a total  of  8,700.  The  Reform  Act 
of  1882  reserved  tho  rights  of  resident  freemen  to  a certain  extent,  and  tho 
right  of  election  was  extended  to  the  £10.  householders.  The  present  con- 
stituency numbers  about  4,300.  Under  tho  old  Corporation  York  was  always 
accounted  a whig  borough,  but  the  opposite  party  was  generally  strong  enough 
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to  obtain  a tsliare  in  the  representation.  Tlie  present  members  for  the  city 
are  John  George  Smyth,  Esg.,  and  Sir  William  Mordauut  Edward  Milner, 
Bart.  York  is  the  principal  jiolliug  place,  and  the  place  of  election  for  the 
members  of  Parliament  for  the  North  Hiding ; tlie  nomination  is  held  in 
the  Castle  Yard. 

Stkays. — The  fneomen  of  York  still  possess  the  exclusive  right  of  pasturing 
their  cattle  free  on  the  different  strays  belonging  to  tlie  four  ancient  wards  of 
the  city,  and  those  whose  means  will  not  allow  them  to  possess  stock,  have 
the  privilege  of  disposing  of  this  privilege  to  non-freemen.  The  strays, 
which  are  large  tracts  of  land  on  each  side  of  tlie  suburbs,  are  as  follows ; — 

MiekUgat « Stray,  situated  without  Micklegate  Bar.  on  tlie  London  road, 
consists  of  the  commons  called  Knavesmire,  Scarcroft,  and  Hob  Moor,  con- 
taining together  about  440  acres.  The  York  races  are  held  on  Knavesmire: 
and  tlie  ancient  place  of  execution,  formerly  called  the  York  Tyburn,  and 
more  recently  Gallo**  Hitt,  is  included  in  this  common.  Though  the  rising 
ground  upon  which  the  gallows  used  to  be  erected  has  been  levelled,  its  site 
on  the  road  side,  near  the  boundary  of  tho  city,  is  well  known.  The  crimi- 
nals were  conveyed  in  a cart  from  York,  surrounded  and  followed  by  immense 
multitudes ; and  this  barbarous  custom,  with  its  brutal  concomitants,  dis- 
gusting to  tlie  feeling  mind,  was  continued  till  August,  1B02,  when  tlie  new 
drop  was  erected  behind  the  Castle. 

The  piece  of  ground  called  Hob  Moor  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
to  Knavesmire.  On  it  is  a stone  figure  of  a Knight  Templar,  of  the  family 
of  Ross,  as  appears  by  his  shield.  This  image  was  formerly  recumbent, 
perhaps  in  some  of  tlie  churches  of  York,  but  it  is  now  erect,  and  exhibits  on 
tlie  back  the  following  inscription,  partly  defaced : — 

“ Thu  image  long  Hob's  name  has  bore. 

Who  was  a Knight  in  time  of  yore. 

And  gave  this  Common  to  the  Poor." 

Underneath  are  the  names  of  tho  pasture  masters  who  erected  it,  in  1717  ; 
also,  the  later  date  of  1757.  In  speaking  of  this  figure  Mr.  Gough  says, 
“ It  was  probably  removed  from  the  ruins  of  Kirkstall  or  Hievaulx  Monas- 
tery fwhere  tho  Bosses  were  buried  till  the  middle  of  tho  lifteeuth  century); 
it  is  placet!,”  he  continues,  “ on  a pedestal,  on  a piece  of  ground  without  the 
city  of  York,  called  Hob  Moor,  and  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  city  by 
one  Hob,  who  perhaps  was  Robert  I.,  lineal  ancestor  of  Johu,  and  a great 
benefactor  to  the  Knights  Templars.”  When  the  plague  raged  in  York  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  a number  of  infected  persons  were  sent  out  of  the  city 
to  Hob  Moor,  where  tents  were  erected  for  their  accommodation. 
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llootham  Stray  is  on  tho  north  side  of  the  city,  on  the  Ilehnsley  rood,  and 
contains  about  17*1  acres.  It  is  crossed  twice  by  tho  railway. 

Monk  Ward  Stray  consists  of  about  132  acres  on  lie  worth  Moor,  on  the 
Malton  road. 

ir<i/»i</ri/«  Stray  is  situated  on  Low  Moor,  without  Walmgate  Bar,  on  the 
Hoslington  road,  and  consists  of  about  75  acres.  These  strays  are  managed 
by  pasture  masters,  (four  for  each  ward)  elected  annually  by  the  freemen. 

Cocrts  OF  Justice. — The  Courts  of  Assize  for  the  city  and  county  of  the 
city,  are  opened  by  the  Judges  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  under  a separate 
commission,  on  tho  same  day  as  the  Assizes  for  the  county.  The  city  As- 
sizes are  held  at  the  Guild  Hall,  on  which  occasions  tho  Lord  Mayor  sits  on 
tho  bench  on  the  Judges'  right  hand.  The  Assizes  for  the  county  take  place 
in  the  County  Hall,  in  the  Castle  yard.  Tho  York  city  and  county  Assizes 
are  generally  hold  in  tho  months  of  March  and  July;  and  there  is  a general 
gaol  delivery,  usually  called  tho  Winter  Assizes,  in  the  month  of  December. 
The  present  Clerk  of  Arraigns,  or  Assize,  is  Sir  John  Bailey,  Bart,  and  his 
deputy  is  C.  J.  News  toad,  Esq. 

Quarter  Session*  for  the  city  are  held  in  the  Guild-Hall,  before  Charles 
1 leneage  Elsley,  Esq.,  the  Recorder,  in  the  months  of  January,  April,  July, 
and  October.  All  offences,  not  capital,  may  bo  disposed  of  by  this  court. 

Petty  Session*  for  the  county  are  held  every  fortnight,  in  the  Clerk  of 
Assize’s  room,  over  the  entrance  to  the  Castle.  Tho  county  Magistrates 
preside  at  thi,s  court.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  one  of  the  Justices  hold  Petty 
Sessions  in  the  Magistrates'  room,  at  the  GuilJ-IIoll,  on  Mondays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays ; and  the  city  Magistrates  sit  daily  in  the  same  place,  for  the 
dispatch  of  police  business. 

The  York  City  Court  of  Record  is  held  in  the  Guild-Hall,  at  intervals  of 
not  less  than  two  months.  This  court  takes  cognizance  of  actions  of  every 
description,  and  damages  may  be  recovered  to  any  amount.  The  Recorder 
of  the  city  is  Judge,  and  he  appoints  a deputy. 

The  County  Court  of  Yorkshire  is  held  at  tho  Guild-Hall  once  a month. 
The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  extends  to  the  recovery  of  debts,  damages,  or 
demands,  when  the  amount  sought  to  be  recovered  does  not  exceed  j£50.  ; 
and  actions  may  be  brought  in  it  to  recover  debts  of  every  description,  not 
exceeding  that  sum.  The  Judge  is  Alfred  Septimus  Dowling,  Esq.,  Ser- 
jeant-at-law; and  there  are  several  deputy  Judges. 

The  Insolvent  Debtors'  Court  is  held  monthly  in  tho  Nisi  Prius  Court, 
York  Castle,  before  the  Judge  or  deputy  Judge  of  the  County  Court. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  have  extensive  juris- 
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of  Si.  Christopher.  This  Guild  was  founded  by  the  authority  of  letter*  pat®* 
from  Richard  II..  granted  to  Robert  Dalhev  and  other  citixens  at  1°  • 
Martii  19,  anno  regni  1®.  The  chapel  of  the  guild  fonoariy  *tood  where 
present  Mansion  Mouse  has  been  erected.  In  the  year  1445  we 
Guild  of  St.  Christopher  agreed  to  build  a new  hall,  with  pantry,  batta*' 
aud  other  nppurtenances,  and  in  the  year  following  the  building  was  0501 
menced.  The  interior  of  the  building  was  not  finished  in  1490,  forTho*** 
Chapman,  rather  than  he  master  of  the  guild,  agreed  to  pay  a fine  of  41 
and  gave  one  hundred  wainscots  for  the  roof,  and  forty  more  were 
two  other  worthies,  for  tlio  same  purpose.  Another  brotherhood,  called 
Guild  of  St.  George,  was  afterwards  added  to  the  fraternity  of  St  Christop 
and  by  letters  patent,  from  Henry  VI.,  dated  at  Westminster,  in  tb* 
year  of  his  reign  (14  10),  and  addressed  to  William  Craven  and  other  ciuwo*’ 
the  said  guilds  were  possessed  of  power  to  purchase  lands  and  tcuctnm1*  ^ 
a certain  amount,  and  to  make  and  adopt  rules  and  regulations  rvl*u*’e 
the  disposal  of  their  revenues,  for  the  support  of  their  common  ball, 
pairing  and  maintaining  certain  bridges  and  highways  in  and  near  the  ^ 
and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  less  than  a century  after  the  founiUUoc 
the  hall  was  laid — the  3rd  of  Edward  VI. — the  united  guild  was  diw*  • 
and  their  messuages,  tenements,  Ac.,  in  York  and  other  places,  were  gr*fl 
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The  roof,  which  is  composed  of  oak,  ami  decorated  with  numerous  grotesque 
tigures,  earveii  in  bosses,  is  supported  by  ton  octagon  oak  pillars,  on  stone 
liases ; each  pillar  SI  feet  9 inches  high,  by  5 feet  0 ipches  in  circumference, 
though  severally  cut  out  of  one  single  tree;  and  from  their  capitals  spring 
the  arches  of  the  roof.  These  pillars  divide  the  apartment  into  throe  aisles. 
The  hall  is  lighted  by  several  good  plain  Pevpendicular  windows ; that  at  the 
west  end,  which  is  of  five  lights,  being  filled  with  beautifully  stained  glass, 
representing  tho  Royal  Arms  in  the  centre,  and  the  figures  of  Justice  and 
Mercy — the  former  with  the  motto  “ Cuique  suum,”  and  the  latter  “ Miseris 
succurro."  In  the  lower  compartment  aru  exhibited  the  arms  of  the  city,  the 
sword  and  mace,  Ac.,  with  the  date  1682.  The  whole  was  executed  by 
Edmund  Gyles,  a citizen  of  York.  There  ore  also  a few  good  specimens  of 
stained  glass  iu  some  of  the  other  windows.  At  the  east  end  of  the  hall  is  a 
very  large  and  valuable  picture  of  St.  Paul  pleading  before  King  Agripps, 
painted  by  R.  Marsdcn,  and  presented  to  the  Corporation  of  York  in  1852,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  II.  L.  Fox,  “ from  a feeling  of  attachment  to,  and  in  memory  of, 
the  former  connection  of  his  family  with  this  city." 

The  west  end  of  the  hall  is  fitted  up  as  a court,  in  which  are  held  the  As- 
sizes and  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  city.  The  hall  is  likewise  used  for 
meetings  of  tho  citizens  on  all  matters  of  public  business,  and  formerly  the 
nomination  and  polling  for  Members  of  Parliament  took  place  in  it  Here 
also  was  given  the  grand  banquet  to  Prince  Albert  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  in  aid  of  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851.  (See  page  277.) 
At  the  back  or  west  end  of  the  hall,  aud  overlooking  the  river  Ouse,  is  the 
Justice  Room,  or  Petty  Sessions  Court,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  and  City  Magis- 
trates sit  to  adjudicate  cases  brought  before  them  by  the  police.  This  room 
was  neatly  wainscottod  with  oak  in  10711,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John  Hewley, 
one  of  tho  representatives  of  this  city  in  Parliament,  and  there  is  yet  an  in- 
scription over  the  fire-place  to  that  purport.  The  roof  is  in  panels,  with 
coloured  bosses  bearing  shields.  The  back  of  tho  Lord  Mayor's  chair  bears 
a carved  oak  shield,  which  is  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  city,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a carving  in  wood  of  the  ancient  Cap  of  Maintenance.  Indeed 
the  room  is  entirely  in  the  antique  style,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  strikingly 
fitted  up  room  of  tho  kind  in  the  kingdom. 

In  one  of  the  windows  is  a piece  of  painted  glass,  exhibiting  a beautiful 
representation  of  Justice  drawn  in  a triumphal  car,  the  gift  of  the  artist,  tho 
late  Mr.  Pockitt  of  York.  It  was  placed  in  its  present  position  in  1764, 
when  tho  Corporation  presented  the  talented  artist  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  Here  are  deposited  jke  musketry  of  the  city,  calculated  to  equip  four 
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companies  of  seventy  men  each,  linst  raised  by  the  city  in  consequence  of  tke 
rebellion  in  1745.  (Sec  page  389.)  A part  of  St.  William's  (.'Impel  caiOe* 
Hridge  was  formerly  occupied  as  the  Council  Chamber,  and  when  that  buildup 
was  taken  down  in  1810,  a new  wing  was  added  to  the  Guild  Hall,  in  <*dt» 
to  supply  the  deficiency  thus  oc  asioned.  This  wing  contains  the  apartmeat? 
used  for  the  meetings  of  the  Corporation,  a Record  Room,  and  other  oflke>. 
all  of  which  overlook  the  Ou  - ; and  the  elevation  of  that  side,  as  h°a 
the  river  on  its  opposite  bunk,  is  verv  beautiful.  The  lower  room  of  tli1 
wing  is  a spacious  apartment,  formerly  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Counw* 


Council  of  the  city,  when  the  Corporation  consisted  of  an  “ upper  w<l 1 


1 lower  house,  resembling  the  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  when  tlx 
Lord  Mnyor  stood  towards  these  assemblies  in  a similar  relation  to  that  a 
the  Sovereign  towards  the  more  august  assemblies  at  Westminster.  At  the 
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wpr,  in  the  well  known  line— 
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artist,  R.  Boyle,  Earl  of  Burlington,  n nobleman  who  has  been  immortalized 
by  Pope,  in  the  well  known  line — 

••  Who  plant),  like  Bathurst,  and  who  builds  like  Boyle." 

The  site  of  the  present  erection  was  formerly  occupied  by  two  old  buildings, 
one  of  which  had  boeu  the  chapel  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Christopher,  and  was 
afterwards  used  as  a dwelling  house  and  as  an  inn.  Between  these  two  old 
houses  were  gates  leading  to  the  Guild  Hall;  but  in  1795  the  gates  were 
removed  and  the  houses  taken  down,  in  order  to  build  the  present  structure, 
which  was  completed  the  following  year  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation. 

The  front  of  the  Mansion  Houso  has  a rusticated  bnsement,  which  supports 
four  Ionic  pilasters,  with  an  angular  pediment,  in  which  are  placed  the  arms 
of  the  city,  properly  emblazoned.  The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  of  brick. 
In  front  of  the  house  are  iron  palisades,  with  sunk  areas  to  give  light  to  the 
basement  story ; and  a flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  entrance,  which  is  by 
folding  doors.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  hall  is  the  dining  room,  not  very 
spacious,  but  lofty ; and  behind  is  a small  drawing  room,  divided  from  the 
other  by  a temporary  wooden  partition,  which  can  be  removed  at  pleasure, 
and  the  two  rooms  may  thus  be  thrown  into  one.  From  the  hall  a good 
staircase  leads  to  the  state  room,  which  apartment  is  -19  feet  6 inches  long, 
aud  97  feet  9 inches  wide,  and  occupies  the  entire  length  of  the  front,  the 
ceiling  being  above  the  third  story  of  the  windows.  The  entrance  is  by 
folding  doors,  above  which  there  is  an  orchestra,  supported  bv  two  large  fluted 
columns.  The  iuterior  of  the  room  is  neatly  wainscotted,  and  its  general 
aspect  is  good.  It  is  well  lighted  from  the  front,  by  two  tiers  of  windows, 
containing  five  each ; and  in  it  are  also  three  large  brass  chandeliers.  There 
are  two  fireplaces  in  it,  one  at  each  end,  enriched  with  variegated  marble  chim- 
ney pieces ; and  above  that,  at  the  upper  eud,  are  the  Royal  Arms,  beautifully 
carved  and  gilt ; whilst  at  the  lower  eud  are  displayed  the  arms  of  the  city, 
adorned  with  the  insignia  of  office. 

The  Painliiui*  on  the  walls  are  as  follows ; — In  tho  entrance  hall — a 
full  length  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who,  with  several  other  noblemen,  left 
his  seat  in  Parliament,  and  came  to  York  to  pay  his  duty  to  Charles  I. ; in 
the  dining  room — a half-length  portrait  of  Alderman  Carr,  who  was  a con- 
siderable contributor  to  the  stock  of  plate  belonging  to  the  Mansion  House; 
also,  two  good  pictures  of  York,  one  having  the  old,  and  the  other  the  present 
Ouse  Bridge  in  the  foreground  ; and  in  the  little  drawing  room  is  an  excel- 
lent full-length  painting  of  George  Hudson,  Esq.,  in  his  robes  as  Lord  Mayor 
of  tho  city,  by  Francis  Grgnt,  presented  to  the  Corporation  by  the  citizens. 
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Over  the  chiumey  piece  is  a portrait  of  Mr.  Drake,  the  historian ; and 
several  charters,  which  have  been  granted  to  the  Corporation,  are  united  iu 
one  frame,  which  hangs  against  the  wall  in  this  room.  Iu  the  state  room 
are  the  following  full  length  portraits,  all  in  elegant  frames,  and  nearly  equal 
iu  size,  each  being  about  9 feet  high,  and  5 feet  8 inches  wide: — George  11., 
presented  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  to  the  Rockingham  Club,  at  York, 
iu  1757,  and,  with  their  approbation,  placed  in  this  room  in  1783;  William 

III. ,  also  presented  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  suspended  in  this 
room  at  the  same  time ; Sir  John  Lister  Kaye,  who  served  tho  office  of  Lord 
Mayor  in  1737 ; Lord  Hinytey,  who  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1707  ; the  Marquis  of 
Kockinyham,  presented  to  the  Corporation,  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  iu  1783  ; 
Lord  Duiulas  (Lord  Mayor),  painted  by  John  Jackson,  Esq.,  Esq.,  1LA.,  in 
1822 ; Sir  IT.  Jf.  Milner,  Hart.  (Lord  Mayor),  painted  by  lioppner,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Corporation  : and  lieorye  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George 

IV. ),  habited  in  the  robes  of  the  Garter,  and  accompanied  with  his  black 
valet.  This  latter  picture,  which  is  by  lioppner,  was  presented  by  his  Royal 
Highness,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Commonalty,  in  1811.  The  plate  of  the 
Corporation  is  most  valuable  and  elegant:  the  greater  jtart  of  the  collection 
has  been  presented  at  various  times,  by  members  of  the  corporate  body. 

The  (Trie  Regalia  consists  of  two  tine  swords  and  the  mace,  the  gold  chains 
worn  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  the  staff  of  honour,  mentioned 
at  page  587,  and  the  ancient  Cap  of  Maintenance,  noticed  at  page  14tt.  The 
sword  ordinarily  used  is  set  in  rubies,  and  is  mounted  with  a large  crystal, 
set  transparent.  The  state  sword,  only  borne  before  the  Sovereign  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  is  double  handled,  and  of  great  weight,  and  lias  a crimson 
velvet  Rheath,  with  gold  mountings  of  griffins : and  the  mace  is  of  silver  gilt. 
The  gold  chain  worn  by  the  Lord  Mayor  weighs  15  oz,,  and  the  weight  of 
that  worn  by  the  Lady  Mayoress  is  13  oz. 

There  being  now  no  salary  allowed  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  hospitalities  of 
the  Mansion  House  are  maintained  at  his  own  expense;  aud  the  festivities 
take  place  iu  the  above-mentioned  state  room.  Part  of  the  open  space  in 
front  of  this  mansion  was  formerly  occupied  by  several  old  and  high  houses, 
which  were  purchased  and  taken  down  in  1782. 

The  Judges'  House,  I.cndal. — This  building  was  erected  by  Dr.  Wiutring- 
ham,  an  eminent  physician  of  York,  who  died  in  1748,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  church,  or  part  of  the  church-yard,  of  St.  Wilfrid’s  parish.  In  digging 
the  foundations  of  the  house  several  cart-loads  of  human  bones  were  dis- 
covered and  removed.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Wintringham,  this  residence 
was  occupied  by  another  celebrated  physician.  Dr.  Dealtrv,  or  Dawtrv,  who 
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died  iu  1773.  Part  of  the  kitchen  floor  originally  consisted  of  sculptured' 
tomb-stones,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  grave  yard.  The  place  of  residence 
for  the  Judges  of  Assize  was  formerly  in  a court  in  Coney  Street,  opposite 
the  (j eorge  lun,  which  being  very  inconvenient  for  the  purpose,  the  county 
magistrates  purchased  this  building  iu  1800,  out  of  the  county  rates,  and 
appropriated  it  to  the  use  of  the  J udges.  The  present  residence  is  a large 
brick  mansion,  with  a double  flight  of  stone  steps  in  front,  and  before  it  a 
neat  court,  with  trees  and  shrubs.  The  exterior  has  a pleasing  effect,  al- 
though without  any  pretension  to  architectural  display. 

Aucmblij  II-hhhs,  Blake  Street. — This  magniiiceut  structure  was  designed 
by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  the  architect  of  the  Mansion  House,  and  the 
foundation  stone  of  tho  building  was  laid  by  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1730.  The  cost  of  the  site  and  building  (about  £5,000.)  was  raised 
by  subscription  shares  of  £25.  each,  or  double  shares  of  £50.  each  ; conse- 
quently tho  property  belongs  to  a select  number  of  shareholders,  and  the 
rooms  are  only  used  for  the  concerts  and  bolls  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  city  and  couuty.  The  front  entrance  was  originally  by  an  ascent  of  a 
few  steps,  under  a portico  resting  upon  light  stone  columns,  and  surmounted 
by  balustrades;  but  in  1828  a now  and  elegant  facade  was  erected,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Pritchett  and  Sons,  of  York.  It  consists  of  a centre  and 
wings,  slightly  marked ; the  former  is  wholly  occupied  by  a handsome  por- 
tico of  four  Ionic  columns,  with  a pediment.  I 'uder  this  portico  is  a spacious 
doorway  with  a liutclled  head.  The  wings  are  recessed  with  a half  Ionic 
column  oti  each  side  of  a window,  and  this  portion  of  the  building  is  tiuished 
with  a balustrade.  The  vestibule  or  grand  entrance  is  32  feet  by  21,  and  21 
feet  high ; on  each  side  of  it  is  another  vestibule,  and  behind  are  rooms  and 
offices  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Behind  tho  right  vestibule  is  a circular 
apartment,  21  feet  iu  diameter,  with  a cupola,  45  feet  in  height. 

The  Egyptian  Hall,  or  grand  Assembly  Room,  is  a magnificent  apartment, 
112  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high.  This  room  is  from  a design 
of  the  celebrated  Palladio ; the  lower  part  is  of  the  Corinthian  order ; and 
tlie  wall  above  is  supported  by  forty-four  elegant  columns  and  capitals  (six- 
teen on  each  side  of  the  room,  and  six  at  each  end),  ornamented  with  a 
beautiful  cornice.  The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  of  tho  Composite  order, 
•domed  with  festoons  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns.  The  room  is  lighted  by 
forty-four  windows,  which  project  inward  from  the  lower  side  walls,  and  are 
supported  by  tlie  same  number  of  pilasters.  Behind  the  columns  a passage 
runs  round  the  room,  and  in  the  walls  of  it  are  forty-five  recesses.  Dr. 
Smollett,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  “Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker," 
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pay*  this  room  the  following  compliment : — “ The  Assembly  Room  seem*  to 
me  to  have  been  built  upon  a design  of  Palladio,  and  might  bo  converted  into 
an  elegant  place  of  worship ; but  it  iB  indifferently  contrived  for  that  sort  of 
idolatry  which  is  performed  in  it  at  present ; the  grandeur  of  the  fane  gives 
a diminutive  effect  to  the  little  painted  divinities  that  are  adored  in  it ; and 
the  company,  on  a ball  night,  must  look  like  an  assembly  of  fantastic  fairies 
revelling  by  moonlight  among  the  columns  of  a Grecian  temple." 

Adjoining  this  is  the  lesser  assembly  room,  06  feet  by  32,  and  22  feet  high, 
and  which  is  always  used  on  occasions  when  the  larger  one  is  not  required. 
It  is  fitted  up  with  requisite  accommodations  for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  is  a small  organ,  which,  however,  is  never  used.  The  ceiling  is  orna- 
mented in  stucco.  For  upwards  of  a century  these  rooms  were  lighted  with 
wax  caudles,  fixed  in  large  glass  chandeliers,  which  were  suspended  from  the 
top  of  the  rooms.  The  great  facilities  afforded  of  late  years  by  the  railways  to 
parties  desirous  of  attending  the  large  balls,  annually  given  by  the  Yorkshire 
Hunt  Club  and  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  Ac.,  have  caused  the  directors  to 
give  their  attention  to  the  more,  efficient  lighting  and  ventilating  the  rooms. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  glass  chandeliers  have  been  removed  from 
the  large  room,  and  a continued  series  of  gas  lights  arranged  above  the 
oomice,  as  also  a row  of  projecting  gas  lights,  with  glass  globes,  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  room.  This  extremely  brilliant  illuminating  power  gives  to 
the  room  an  amount  of  light  far  beyond  conception,  and  renders  it  a most 
beautiful  spectacle.  Three  large  ventilators  have  also  been  placed  in  the  roof 
of  the  room,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  render  it  comparatively  cool  when  con- 
taining from  eight  to  nine  hundred  persons.  The  building  stands  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  parish  church  of  St.  Wilfrid.  A few  years  ago,  when  the 
floor  of  the  large  room  was  relaid,  several  portions  of  an  ancient  porch,  which 
from  the  remains  must  have  been  nearly  as  fine  os  that  of  St  Margaret's 
Church,  York,  were  found  near  the  base  of  some  of  the  columns  which  deco- 
rate the  room ; and  which,  in  oil  probability,  belonged  to  that  church.  A 
large  circular  stone  well,  supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  construction,  was  also 
discovered  in  the  centre  of  the  same  room,  and  from  it  the  building  is 
supplied  with  very  fine  water. 

The  assemblies  at  these  rooms  are  now  very  well  attended,  though  they 
were  much  exceeded  by  those  of  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  York  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  north,  and  the  centre  of  attraction. 

Fettiral  Concert  Room,  Museum  Street. — The  Assembly  Rooms  not  being 
sufficiently  large  for  the  great  audiences  that  usually  attended  the  grand 
evening  concerts  of  the  Yorkshire  Musical  Festivals,  it  was  resolved  to  erect 
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a new  concert  room,  so  that  the  public  may  he  well  accommodated,  aud  those 
charities,  to  whose  benefit  the  funds  of  the  festivals  were  appropriated,  might 
not  continue  to  suffer  loss.  The  foundation  stone  of  tho  building  was  laid 
on  the  28th  of  July,  1824,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Duuslay,  Lord  Mayor, 
and  the  cost  of  the  erection  was  defrayed  chiefly  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
festival  of  the  preceding  year.  The  structure  is  spacious  and  elegant,  and 
stands  behind  the  Assembly  Room,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a pair  of 
folding  doors,  which  are  thrown  open  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The  in- 
ternal dimensions  of  the  room  are  25  feet  in  length,  60  feet  in  breadth,  and 
45  feet  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  orchestra,  which  occupies  a semi-circular 
recess  at  one  end,  and  will  accommodate  144  performers.  A gallery  20  feet 
deep  fills  the  other  end  of  the  room.  When  filled  the  room  will  hold  about 
2,000  persons,  without  the  orchestra.  The  walls  are  coloured  a pale  straw 
tint,  and  at  intervals  occur  Ionic  pilasters,  which  support  a superb  frieze, 
modelled  after  the  antique,  by  Rossi.  Tho  ceiling  is  designed  in  panels,  and 
has  a tasteful  appearance.  A cast  of  the  Apollo  stands  upon  tho  landing  of 
the  gallery  steps.  Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  musical  festivals,  this 
room  has  chiefly  been  used  for  concerts,  balls,  and  public  meetings.  The 
entire  property  of  the  room  is  vested  in  the  bauds  of  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
the  York  County  Hospital,  and  the  Infirmaries  of  Leeds,  Hull,  and  Sheffield. 

The  York  Choral  Society,  an  association  of  amateurs,  are  tcuants  of  the 
room  for  a specified  number  of  evenings  in  the  year,  when  their  concerts 
take  place.  The  musical  performances  of  this  society  have  for  several  years 
been  amongst  the  most  delightful  amusements  connected  with  the  city. 

The  society  was  instituted  in  1883,  and  its  sole  object  is  the  performance 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Meetings  for  practice  take  place  once  a 
week,  and  four  public  concerts  are  given  in  each  year.  Every  member  sub- 
scribing 5s.  per  ann.,  receives  two  tickets  for  each  concert ; and  subscribers 
of  10s.  per  ann.  have  four  tickets  for  each  concert.  Performing  members  do 
not  pay  anything,  and  they  receive  two  tickets  each  for  every  concert.  The 
concerts  are  of  a mixed  character— one  part  being  sacred  and  the  other 
miscellaneous — and  professional  talent,  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  engaged 
according  to  circumstances.  The  society  numbers  about  800  members, 
amongst  whom  are  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Hon.  Lady  Musgrave, 
Lord  Wenlock,  the  Dowager  Lady  Wenlock,  tho  Dean  of  York,  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  S.  W.  Lawley,  Rector  of  Escrick,  and  most  of  the  gentry  of  the 
city  and  neighbourhood. 

Theatre  Royal. — The  present  Theatre,  which  is  a curious  looking 'brick 
building,  was  first  opened  in  the  month  of  January,  1765,  by  Mr.  Baker, 


that  great  artiste,  published  by  his  widow,  relates  to  the  period  when  be  **> 
a member  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  Company. 

The  present  front  towards  .St.  Leonard's  Place  (the  entrance  to  the  hoiesi. 
with  its  arcade,  was  erected  on  the  formation  of  that  beautiful  crescent  Pi* 
viously  the  only  entrance  was  from  the  top  of  Ulake  Street  through  th» 
present  doors  which  lead  to  the  pit  amt  gallery.  That  part  of  the  building 
abutting  on  St.  Leonard's  Place,  stands  upon  an  ancient  stone  vault, 
posed  by  some  to  be  part  of  the  remains  of  St  Leonard's  Hospital,  and  hJ 
others  to  be  ono  of  the  crypts  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  King  Stephen’s  reign,  a.d.  1137.« 


the  interior  of  the  theatre,  which  is  spacious,  has  been  several  time***" 
modelled,  and  for  its  size  is  now  one  of  the  prettiest  play-bouses  in  dr 
kingdom.  The  stagu  is  37  feet  deep  by  44  high.  The  company  of  the  Yoti 
Theatrical  Circuit,  which  includes  Leeds  and  Hull,  usually  commence*  thrir 
*'  season  hero  in  March  ; but  the  theatre  is  also  open  in  the  race  sod  Shrr 
public  weeks.  The  house  adjoining  the  old  entrance  to  the  theatre  wssfot- 
luerly  the  residence  of  the  manager. 

The  huge  house  ut  the  upper  end  of  Blake  Street,  near  the  theatre, 
erected  by  Sir  William  Robinson,  Bart.,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  dr 
Cirey,  who  was  then  representative  of  York  in  Parliament.  In  front  at*  the 
arms  of  the  city,  which  were  placed  there  by  Sir  William,  merely  on  ufMOtit 
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l)e  Grey  Rooms. — This  building  is  also  in  St.  Leonard  s Place,  and  is  the 
property  of  a Joint  Stock  Company,  with  a capital  of  £’5,000.,  in  £25.  shares. 
The  company  was  fanned  in  18-11,  and  the  building  commenced  forthwith, 
it  is  chietly  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  mess  of  the  officers  of  the 
Yorkshire  Hussars,  during  the  annual  visit  of  that  regiment  to  York,  and 
the  barristers'  ordinary  at  the  Assizes,  but  it  is  often  used  for  concerts,  balls, 
public  entertainments,  aud  meetings.  A large  number  of  the  shares  are  held 
by  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  and  tho  gcutlcmcu  of  the  northern  circuit. 

The  exterior  of  tho  house  is  handsome,  the  principal  story  having  seven 
tall  circular-headed  windows,  in  front  of  which  a parapet  and  iron  balustrade 
runs  the  whole  length  of  tho  building.  The  principal  room  is  a very  tine 
apartment,  partly  lighted  front  the  top.  Them  is  an  orchestra  at  the  end  of 
it,  ami  from  the  wall  hangs  a fine  whole  length  painting  of  Karl  de  (trey,  in 
fail  costume,  as  Colonel  of  the  Yorkshire  Hussars. 

The  < 'aunty  Gaol,  commonly  called  1 'ark  Castle,  occupies,  as  wc  have 
shown  at  page  8!J<,  tho  site  of  an  ancient  fortress,  which  was  converted  into 
a comity  prison  after  it  censed  to  lie  a military  post.  Previous  to  the  altera- 
tions, which  commenced  in  1820,  the  entrance  to  the  Castle  was  by  folding 
doors,  and  a porter's  lodge,  from  Castlegatc,  on  the  north  side  of  Clifford's 
Tower,  and  a stone,  with  the  City  Arms  carved  thereon,  might  have  been 
seen  within  twenty  yards  of  the  gates,  to  mark  tho  boundary  of  the  city ; and 
on  the  opening  of  the  Assizes,  the  Sheriffs  of  York  waited  here  to  receive  tho 
Judge,  and  accompany  him  to  the  Guild-Hall.  The  present  entrance  is  from 
Tower  Street,  nt  the  south  side  of  Clifford’s  Tower.  The  great  gate  of 
entrance,  which  is  pointed,  has  now  a veiy  imposing  appearance,  being 
flunked  by  two  massy  circular  towers,  with  embattled  parapets,  loopholes,  &c. 
Over  tho  doorway,  in  a small  panel,  are  the  Royal  Arms  of  George  IV., 
carved  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  period  of  Edward  IV.  From  the  top  of 
this  structure  rises  a subordinate  square  building,  with  small  turrets  at  the 
angles,  and  tho  whole  has  a very  bold  but  yet  chaste  appearance.  The  gate- 
house, which  is  tiro  proof,  was  ercctod  from  the  designs  of  the  late  P.  E 
Robinson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ; the  first  stone  having  been  laid  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1820,  by  the  Hon.  M.  Langley,  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  The 
interior  of  the  left  hand  tower,  and  tho  buildiug  over  the  archway,  are  fitted 
up  for  a record  room  and  offices  for  the  clerk  of  Assize,  &c. ; and  the  petty 
sessions  for  the  throe  Ridings  are  held  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  Assize. 
The  right  hand  tower  is  the  porter's  residence,  The  lofty  and  splendid  walls, 
which  circumscribe  a large  area,  enclosing  the  old  gaol,  Clifford's  Tower,  Ac., 
were  rebuilt  at  the  same  time,  in  a style  uniform  with  that  of  the  gateway, 
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having  numerous  buttresses  at  regular  intervals,  with  an  embattled  parapet. 
A broad  semicircular  avenue  round  the  north  side  of  the  base  of  Clifford  s 
Tower,  leads  to  the  inner  entrance  to  the  Castle  yard.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings,  the  area  of  Cliffords  Tower,  and  the  outer  walls,  cover  nearly  eight 
acres.*  The  interior  walls  of  the  Castle  yard  are  1,100  yards  in  circum- 
ference, enclosing  a pleasant  and  opeu  area  of  about  one  acre,  with  a large 
grass  plot  in  the  centre,  and  a gravel  walk  entirely  round  it  The  county 
meetings  for  the  election  of  Knights  of  the  shire  and  other  public  business, 
are  held  iu  this  yard,  w hich  will  contain  about  40,000  people.  The  buildings 
form  three  sides  of  the  square,  the  fourth  side  being  partly  formed  bj  the 
mound  upon  which  stand  the  mins  of  Clifford's  Tower. 

The  Old  Huildintft,  which  occupy,  ns  we  have  stated,  the  site  o!  the 
towers  of  the  ancient  castle,  were  completed  in  1705;  the  expense  being 
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The  large  and  handsome  building  opposite  the  county  courts  contains  the 
chapel  and  the  female  wards,  both  criminals  and  debtors.  It  was  erected  in 
1780,  and  considerably  cularged  three  years  afterwards.  The  whole  length 
of  this  building  is  150  feet,  and  its  front  is  adorned  with  an  elegant  colonnade 
with  four  Ionic  pillars,  corresponding  to  tho  County  Hall.  In  a small  room 
near  tho  governor’s  house,  are  preserved  the  curiosities  of  the  Castle,  quaintly 
called  the  King's  Plate,  consisting  of  the  deadly  weapons  with  which  murders 
have  been  committed,  and  the  heavy  chains  of  tho  most  notorious  malefactors 
who  have  been  at  different  times  conflnod  in  the  Castle,  and  amongst  them 
arc  the  massive  irons  with  which  tho  noted  highwayman  Dick  Turpin  was 
bound.  There  are  also  casts,  in  plaster,  of  several  criminals  who  were  exe- 
cuted here.  Mr.  John  Noble  is  the  present  governor. 

The  County  Llall  stands  ou  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  court  yard . 
This  part  of  the  Castle  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  county  in  1673,  and 
rebuilt  by  the  same  means  in  1777.  It  is  an  elegant  structure  of  the  Ionic 
order,  150  feet  in  length  and  45  in  breadth.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a por- 
tico of  four  Ionic  columns,  30  feet  in  height,  and  attached  antse,  over  which 
is  a pediment,  surmounted  by  a statue  of  Justice  and  other  emblematical 
figures.  The  front  corresponds  in  style,  size,  and  elegance,  with  the  noble 
building  standing  opposite  to  it.  The  interior  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
At  the  south  end  is  the  Crown  Court,  for  criminal  proceedings ; at  the  north 
end  the  Nisi  Prius  Court,  for  civil  business.  In  the  middle  is  a largo 
vestibule,  into  which  open  several  supplementary  offices.  The  courts  are 
crowned  with  a dome,  ten  feet  high,  supported  by  twelve  Corinthian  columns. 
Behind  the  Grand  July  room  is  the  place  for  the  execution  of  criminals, 
where  a temporary  scaffolding  is  erected  for  the  purpose.  It  was  first  used 
for  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  to  the  offended  laws,  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1802  ; and  previous  to  that  date,  felons,  condemned  to  die,  were  executed  at 
Tyburn,  near  the  race  course. 

In  1805  or  1806,  the  workmen  who  were  preparing  to  erect  the  present 
wall  behind  the  Grand  Jury  room,  discovered  the  remains  of  a Roman  wall, 
upon  which  ancient  foundation  they  raised  the  new  wall.  A block  of  free 
stone,  inscribed  CiviUUi,  in  Norman  characters,  was  also  found  at  the  same 
time,  whilst  the  men  were  digging  a drain,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
a boundary  stone,  placed  there  in  tho  reign  of  the  Conqueror.  Though  the 
Assizes  for  the  three  Ridings  are  held  here,  the  Castle  is  not  within  any  of 
them,  nor  is  it  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city ; it  is  Extra-Parochial,  though 
it  is  assessed,  and  bears  charges  to  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  C'astlcgatc.  The 
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High  Sheriff of  Yorkshire  for  the  present  yenr(1855|  is  .Tames  Brown,  Esq., 
of  Copgrove,  near  Knaresborough. 

Thu  Cily  Haiti*  a/  Correction,  formerly  the  City  Gao/,  for  the  use  of  the 
oity  aiul  Ahisty,  was  erected  near  the  site  of  the  Skeldorgnte  I’ostem.  and 
close  beneath  the  Unite  Hill,  between  the  years  180*2  mid  1807.  The  gaol 
for  the  imprisonment  and  correction  of  “ lesser  criminals,"  was  formerly  a 
part  of  St.  Anthony's  Hull,  on  Pcaseholmc  (irecn  ; but  in  the  year  1814  a 
new  House  of  Correction  was  completes!  on  Toft  Given,  nt  the  joint  expense 
of  the  city  and  Ainsty.  After  the  latter  district  was  added  to  the  county  in 
1S3C,  all  the  committals  from  that  quarter  were,  of  course,  made  to  York 
Castle,  and  the  gaol  on  Toft  Green  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  Railway  Com- 
pany, for  £5, (JIR).,  and  its  site  is  now  included  in  the  Railway  Station.  « 

A contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Corporation  of  the  city 
and  the  Magistrates  of  the  county,  for  the  custody  of  tho  city  criminals, 
and  debtors  at  the  Castle,  so  that  the  business  of  the  present  gaol  is  now 
confined  to  the  safe  keeping  and  correction  of  persons  convicted  of  minor 
offences.  Tho  executions  nt  this  prison,  whilst  it  wns  used  as  the  city 
gaol,  wore  happily  very  rare : but  when  they  did  occur,  the  horrid  ceremony 
took  place  on  a scaffold  erected  without  the  wall,  next  to  the  Old  Haile  Hill, 
and  an  opening  was  made  in  the  wall  to  admit  the  culprit  to  pass  through. 
The  edifice  is  entirely  of  stone,  surrounded  by  n high  brick  wall.  The  prin- 
cipal building  consists  of  a centre  and  wings,  tho  former  furnished  with  a 
pediment.  On  the  roof  of  this  building  is  nn  octagonal  turret,  with  an 
hemispherical  dome  and  vane.  There  are  cells  for  the  accommodation  of 
seventy  prisoners.  Mr.  John  Raper  is  the  present  governor. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  old  Ouse  bridge  stood  a Gaol  for  Debtors,  which 
was  built  in  the  10th  century.  In  1721  this  gaol,  and  a small  dwelling 
house  adjoining,  were  purchased  by  tho  Corporation.  They  were  immedi- 
ately taken  down,  and  a more  commodious  prison  erected,  but  this  wns 
removed  in  1810,  when  the  present  bridge  across  the  Ouso  was  built.  Drake 
tolls  us  that  the  high  tower  of  Monk  Bar  was  formerly  used  ns  a prison  for 
the  freemen  of  the  city. 

Host  Office,  I , cudal. — This  is  a plain  but  commodious  brick  building,  one 
story  in  height,  erected  in  1810.  The  business  of  the  Host  Office  wns  pre- 
viously attended  to,  for  more  than  a century,  in  the  first  building  in  Lends], 
near  the  Mansion  House.  Mr.  Joshua  Oldfield  is  the  postmaster. 

Trade  Halls. — As  has  already  been  observed,  there  were  formerly  here 
several  trading  guilds  or  fraternities  possessing  many  peculiar  privileges,  now 
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obsolete.  Many  of  these  guilds  possessed  common  hulls,  and  two  of  them 
are  yet  in  existence. 

The  Merchant*  Hull,  or  “ Hilda  Mercatnrum,"  York,  is  situated  in  Foss- 
gate,  and  is  the  property  of  ‘‘The  Merchant  Adventurers'  Company,"  ori- 
ginally established  in  this  city  at  a very  early  period.  This  company  being 
free  of  the  live  Hanse  towns,  enjoyed  many  valuable  privileges  on  the  impor- 
tation of  goods  hence ; but  it  has  survived  all  the  fluctuations,  and  the  final 
decline  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  city.  The  Reform  Hill  of  1H3S 
deprived  this  and  all  similar  fraternities  of  the  remnant  of  their  privileges ; 
but  the  funds  of  this  company  having  been  extended  by  several  considerable 
donations,  it  yet  exists,  but  more  in  the  character  of  a charitable  body  than 
.that  of  a society  of  merchants.  The  ancient  seal  of  the  company  is  still 
preserved.  It  is  of  brass,  and  is  in  fine  preservation.  It  exhibits  two  figures 
— one  of  the  Hlessed  Virgin,  and  the  other  a personification  of  Commerce ; 
“ thus  denoting  that  the  mercantile  institution  was  grafted  on  one  which 
originally  had  been  monastic."  The  legend  or  inscription  is  ns  follows : — 
“ Siyillum  Cmiobii  harjntaliter  /rat mm  el  toromm  I train  Marin . I'irginis  Jiurta 
l’ortam  Fima  Kbor. which  is  thus  translated — “ Seal  of  the  Monastery  of 
the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  near  Fossgntc,  York." 
The  Hall  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  stated  by  tradition  to  have  been  built 
out  of  the  remains  of  a religious  house,  called  Trinity  Chapel.  A piece  of 
garden  ground  behind  the  building  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a place 
of  interment ; quantities  of  human  hones  having  been  thrown  up  at  various 
periods.  Over  the  entrance  gateway  are  the  corroded  anus  of  the  Merchants 
of  the  Staple.  A flight  of  stone  steps  from  the  court  yard  leads  to  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  in  the  hall,  which  consist  of  two  antique  apartments,  each  05 
feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  about  I t feet  in  height,  which  originally  formed 
one  room.  The  inner  room,  which  is  neatly  fitted  up,  and  ornamented  with 
several  good  portraits  of  different  Governors  of  the  Company,  as  well  as  a full 
length  portrait  of  George  I.,  is  the  one  in  which  the  Company  holds  its 
quarterly  courts,  and  breakfast  or  dine  together  twice  a year ; and  the  other 
large  room  is  used  occasionally  for  public  meetings  and  exhibitions.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  a small  chapel,  and  a hospital  for  ten  poor  people,  called 
Trinity  Hospital.  The  chapel  was  built  in  1411,  and  repaired  at  various 
periods.  Divine  service  is  performed  in  it  for  the  Company  on  the  20th  of 
March — called  the  Charter  Day — and  on  one  or  two  other  days  in  the  year. 
The  hospital  has  already  been  described  at  page  575  of  this  history.  The 
workmanship  of  this  ancient  hall  is  very  massy,  the  walls  arc  of  great  thick- 
ness. and  the  roof  is  composed  of  immense  planks  of  fine  old  Knglish  oak.  in 
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excellent  preservation.  There  are  records  in  the  chest  of  the  Merchants' 
Company  of  as  early  a date  as  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  Persons  serving 
an  apprenticeship  of  eight  years  to  a “ Merchant " of  the  Company,  become 
members  upon  payment  of  some  small  fees;  and  others  become  “ Merchant 
Adventurers,"  by  being  elected  by  ballot,  and  by  paying  an  entrance  fine. 
There  are  now  about  forty  members  in  the  Company. 

Merchant  Tailors'  llall. — This  building  is  situated  in  a court  in  Aldwark, 
aud  belongs  to  the  ancient  Company  of  Merchant  Tailors  of  York;  which 
fraternity  now  resembles  the  Merchant  Adventurers'  Company  in  every  par- 
ticular: the  privileges  of  the  members  are  merely  nominal.  They  hold 
meotiugs  in  their  hall,  and  on  the  20th  of  June  the  anniversary  of  the  Com- 
pany iB  celebrated,  when  they  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  attend 
a sermon  in  the  church  of  St  Crux,  which  is  preached  on  that  day  by  their 
chaplain.  The  Hall  is  an  ancient  red  brick  building,  the  principal  room  of 
which  is  spacious,  and  was  formerly  occupied  ns  a theatre.  It  is  uow  used 
as  a National  School  for  girls.  This  room  had  formerly  an  arched  wooden 
roof,  now  concealed  by  one  of  plaster.  In  the  window  is  a piece  of  stained 
glass,  representing  two  angels  supporting  a bust  of  Queen  Anne,  and  be- 
neath are  tho  arms  of  the  Company,  with  the  following  inscription : — 

“This  Company  had  bccnc  dignified  in  the  year®  1670  by  hailing  in  their  fratemily 
eight  Kings,  eleven  Dnkea,  thirty  Earles,  and  forty.four  Lords.1* 

The  ancient  hospital  or  almshouses  in  connection  with  this  fraternity  has 
been  already  noticed  at  page  572  of  tliis  history. 

The  Merchant  Tailors’  Company  possess  some  ancient  plate,  consisting  of 
four  pieces  of  silver,  viz.,  two  tankards,  a large  cup,  and  a salver.  There  is 
here,  as  in  some  other  cities,  a Goldsmiths’  Company,  which  is  authorized  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  elect  two  Wardens  annually,  and  also  to  appoint  an 
Assay  Master. 

The  Haberdashers'  Hall  stood  in  Walingate,  at  tho  corner  of  Ncutgatc 
Lane,  now  St.  George's  Street,  and  was  erected  hy  Sir  Robert  Watter,  Knt., 
who  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  in  the  years  1591  and  1603.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Haberdashers'  Company,  and  he  built  the  hall  for  his 
brethren  of  the  trade  to  assemble  in.  It  was  a very  ancient  timber  building, 
and  after  it  ceased  to  be  used  by  the  Haberdashers,  it  was  divided  and  let 
in  small  tenements.  It  was  removed  a few  years  ago,  when  the  street  was 
improved  and  widened.  Sir  R.  Watter  founded  an  hospital  or  almshouse  in 
this  locality,  which  is  noticed  at  page  570  of  this  volume. 

The  Company  of  Cordtcainers  was  another  of  the  fraternities  which  were 
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united  at  York,  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  their  respective 
trades.  A large  and  handsome  bowl,  which  belong  to  them,  is  now  deposited 
in  the  vestry  of  the  Minster.  (See  page  489.)  This  Company  was  dissolved 
in  1808.  The  almshouse,  called  Maiton  Dim,  noticed  at  571,  was  con- 
nected with  it. 

Medical  Institutions. — York  County  Hospital,  Monkgate. — This  insti- 
tution chiefly  owes  its  foundation  to  a legacy  of  £500.  left  in  1740,  by  Lady 
Elizabeth  Hastings,  “ for  the  relief  of  the  deceased  poor  of  the  city  and  county 
of  York.”  This  fund  being  augmented  about  the  same  time  by  other  bene- 
volent persons,  the  hospital  was  soon  after  erected.  The  building,  which 
stood  in  Monkgate,  having  become  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
institution — in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  the  population — it  was 
taken  down  in  1850,  and  the  present  hospital  was  erected  and  opened  in 
1851.  It  stands  several  yards  to  flic  rear  of  the  spot  upon  which  the  old 
hospital  stood,  and  is  an  elegant  and  extensive  range  of  buildings,  four  stories 
in  height,  with  a handsome  Italian  front.  The  basement  story  is  of  stone, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  building  is  of  red  brick,  with  cut  stone  dressings. 
The  cost  of  the  structure  was  about  £11,000.,  of  which  sum  £7,000.  was 
raised  by  subscription  in  the  county,  and  the  remainder  was  taken  from  the 
funds  of  the  charity.  The  Messrs.  Atkinson,  of  York,  were  the  architects. 
The  interior  is  perfect  in  its  arrangements,  and  will  accommodate  120 
patients.  Persons  suffering  from  infectious  or  contagious  disorders  nre  not 
admitted  as  in-patients.  The  number  of  patients  annually  admitted  into  the 
hospital  is  about  500.  The  annual  incomo  of  the  institution,  including  real 
and  personal  estates,  subscriptions,  Ac.,  now  amounts  to  about  £8,000. 

Clinical  lectures  are  given  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  hospital, 
and  certificates  of  attendance  on  the  medical  and  surgical  practice  of  the 
hospital,  conjointly  with  the  dispensary,  are  received  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  London.  The  govomment  of  the 
hospital  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  aud  governors,  who  hold 
quarterly  courts  in  the  board  room. 

The  Medical  Library  was  established  in  1810  by  the  subscriptions  and 
donations  of  eighteen  members  of  the  medical  profession,  resident  in  York, 
aided  by  the  contributions  of  several  of  their  fellow  citizens,  who  were  friends 
to  the  diffusion  of  medical  knowledge.  In  order  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of 
the  institution,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  expenso  of  rent  and  a librarian’s 
salary,  it  was  resolved  that  the  books  should  be  the  property  of  the  trustees 
of  the  County  Hospital ; the  office  of  librarian  being,  with  the  consent  of  the 
governors  of  the  hospital,  annexed  to  that  of  house-surgeon.  The  library  is 
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regularly  enriched  by  the  best  medical  publications  of  the  day,  and  it  now 
contains  about  1,000  volumes  of  thu  most  valuable  standard  medical  works, 
and  some  of  the  last  and  most  expensive  anatomical  plates  published.  It  is 
under  the  exclusive  management  of  its  subscribers,  who  must  lie  medical 
practitioners  residing  in  York.  The  medical  officers  of  the  hospital  enjoy 
no  privileges  distinct  from  the  rest,  with  regard  to  the  use  and  management 
of  the  library.  The  annual  subscription  is  one  guinea. 

The  York  School  of  Medicine  was  established  in  1831,  the  County  Hospital 
and  the  Dispensary  being  united  in  its  formation.  The  session  is  divided 
into  two  terms,  a winter  and  a summer  term ; during  which  period  lectures 
are  delivered  to  the  students  in  the  lecture  room  of  thu  County  Hospital,  by 
several  able  medical  gentlemen  resident  in  the  city.  The  Museum  of  Ana- 
tomy, comprising  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Atkinson,  is  open  to 
the  students  daily  during  the  session.  Attendance  on  the  course  of  lectures 
also  qualifies  for  examination  at  the  lloyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  at 
Apothecaries’  Hall,  London. 

The  Medical  Society  was  founded  in  1833,  for  the  advancement  and  dif- 
fusion of  medical  knowledge.  Its  meetings  are  held  at  the  Dispensary  on  the 
evenings  of  every  alternate  Saturday,  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the 
end  of  April.  There  is  a Medical  Library  in  connection  with  this  Society. 

York  l)isi>eHsiiry,  New  Street. — This  institution  for  the  relief  of  tire  sick 
poor  was  opened  in  1788.  It  is  maintained  by  subscription,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  efficient  and  truly  useful  charities  of  the  city.  It  was  originally 
conducted  in  a room  in  the  Merchants’  Hall,  Foss-gate,  from  whence,  in 
1800,  it  was  removed  to  St.  Andrewgate,  where  it  continued  till  the  erection 
of  the  present  building;  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1837,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Wilson.  Tho  cost  of  the  erection  was  £1,950., 
including  the  site,  and  it  was  opened  in  1838.  It  is  a neat  stone  edifice, 
with  a small  Doric  portico  of  four  columns.  The  interior  is  well  arranged, 
having  a large  waiting  room,  with  a lantern  light,  with  the  various  offices 
around  it.  Some  of  the  principal  medical  men  of  the  city  are  connected 
with  this  dispensary. 

The  Institution  for  Disease * of  the  Ear,  Merchant’s  Hall,  Fossgate,  which 
is  the  only  one  in  the  north  of  England  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatment 
of  affections  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  was  opened  about  four  years  ago, 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  James  Allen,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  who 
is  now  the  treasurer  of  the  institution.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, and  gratuitous  advice  is  afforded  to  tho  poor  every  Saturday  at 
noon.  M r.  Oswald  A.  Moore  is  the  surgeon. 
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The  Institution  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  Aldwark, 
was  established  in  1831,  for  the  relief  of  tlio  poor,  labouring  under  diseases 
of  the  eye.  Attendance  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  at  12  o'clock.  A donor 
of  £ 5.,  or  an  annual  subscriber  of  10s.,  has  the  right  of  recommending 
patients,  and  of  voting  at  general  meetings.  The  medical  officers  arc  Dr. 
Beleotnbe,  physician,  and  Messrs.  Reed  and  Palcy,  surgeons. 

The  Homeopathic  Dispensary,  Bootlmm,  was  founded  in  1851,  for  the  cure 
of  cases  solely  on  Homeopathic  principles. 

Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Bootlmm. — Established  in  pursuance  of  resolutions 
passed  at  a county  meeting,  held  in  the  Castle  of  York,  on  the  2?th  of 
August,  1772.  The  original  intention  was  to  confine  it  to  pauper  lunatics 
only,  or  to  such  as  belonged  to  indigent  families.  The  present  site  was  pur- 
chased ; a plan  was  prepared  for  a building  calculated  to  contain  51  patients ; 
and  on  the  20th  of  September,  1777,  the  building  being  nearly  completed, 
apartments  were  opened  for  ten  patients  at  8s.  per  week.  At  this  time  there 
were  only  four  similnr  institutions  in  the  kingdom,  namely,  two  in  London,  one 
at  Manchester,  and  the  other  at  Newcastle.  In  August,  1784,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a limited  number  of  opulent  patients  should  be  admitted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution,  and  in  1705  an  extensive  wing  was  added  to  tho 
premises.  The  false  principles  upon  which  most  of  our  institutions  for  the 
treatment  of  lunatics  were  formerly  conducted,  prevailed  in  this  asylum.  In 
1813  Mr.  S.  Tuke  published  his  account  of  tho  “ Retreat"  Lunatic  Asylum, 
and  a passage  in  it,  recommending  a more  mild  method  of  treatuieut  for  the 
insane,  than  had  been  generally  adopted,  was  made  the  subject  of  a letter 
from  the  physician  of  this  asylum  (Dr.  Best),  in  one  of  the  York  news- 
papers. A public  controversy  on  the  subject  ensued,  which  terminated  fa- 
tally to  the  physician,  though  beneficially  to  the  asylum.  Au  investigation 
into  the  alleged  abuses  of  the  institution  was  set  on  foot,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  but  very  defective  attention  was  paid  to  the  comfort,  clothing, 
and  diet  of  the  inmates,  aud  to  tho  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of  the  establish- 
ment. Whilst  the  investigation  was  ponding,  and  whilst  public  attention 
was  excited  towards  the  asylum,  a detached  wing  of  the  building  was  acci- 
dentally destroyed  by  fire,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  December,  1814. 
This  dreadful  calamity  was  still  more  affecting,  from  the  circumstauce  of 
many  of  the  patients  being  locked  up  in  their  rooms,  and  from  the  principal 
part  of  the  servants  being  from  homo ; the  sad  consequence  being  that  four 
patients,  who  had  been  chained  to  the  walls,  perished  in  the  flames.  The 
premises  were  insured  in  the  County  Fire  Office  for  the  sum  of  £2,302.  A 
further  investigation  immediately  ensued,  which  led  to  the  exposure  of  some 
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reaucea  ana  tno  comparatively  indigent  It  receives  pauenw  buubiuj^ 
every  form  and  in  evcrj  stage  of  mental  derangement : it  shelters  alAt*  th* 
raving  maniac  of  but  a few  days,  and  the  hopeless  imbecile  of  a score  year*- 
The  Building  is  of  red  brick,  and  is  a handsome  structure,  132  kct  1°®?' 
02  feet  ill  depth,  and  three  stories  high.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by  five 
steps  . the  lowest  story  is  rustic,  from  which  four  stone  columns  are  carnet 
up  to  the  eutablature,  which  is  finished  by  a pediment  On  the  top  of  A» 
building  is  un  elegant  cylindrical  bell  tower,  surrounded  with  small  column*- 
and  surmounted  with  a cupola  and  vane.  The  ground  floor  comprise*  s® 
day  rooms  for  the  patients,  with  access  to  live  airing  courts  adjoining  A* 
building ; a broad  and  handsome  staircase  leads  to  the  two  upper  stories, in  At* 
first  of  which  are  two  sitting  rooms  and  several  bed  rooms,  ranged  on 
side  of  a long  gallery.  The  other  story  is  constructed  in  the  same  war. 
comprises  lodging  rooms  only.  Behind  the  front  building  is  a small  octagon 
erection,  containing  the  kitchen,  and  a sitting  room  for  females,  and  nesr# 
is  a building  containing  a series  of  apartments  for  female  patients,  which 
erected  at  a great  espouse,  and  opened  in  1817.  The  house  is  surroe 
by  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  contains  all  the  modern  improvement* 
connected  with  the  treatment  of  lunacy.  The  non-restraint  system  i"0*  ^ 
out  to  a considerable  extent;  and  amontrst  the.  usual  amusements  of 
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The  Retreat  Lunatic  Asylum,  Healington  Hood. — This  excellent  institution 
was  projected  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Tuke,  of  York,  for  persons  afflicted 
with  disorders  of  the  mind,  among  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  consequence  of 
the  unsatisfactory  treatment  and  death  of  one  of  that  persuasion,  at  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  insane,  during  the  year  1791.  Mr.  Tuke  was  aided  in  his 
exertions  to  establish  this  asylum  by  Liudley  Murray,  tho  celebrated  gram- 
marian, and  several  other  individuals ; and  though  many  objections  were 
raised  against  a proposal  so  novel,  aud  considerable  difficulties  had  to  be 
overcome,  yet  a subscription  was  at  length  opened,  and  a fund  was  formed  for 
its  establishment.  In  179-1  nearly  twenty  acres  of  land  were  purchased  for 
£2,395.,  but  it  being  afterwards  thought  too  much,  eight  acres  of  it  were 
disposed  of  for  the  sum  of  £968.,  and  the  building  was  commenced  on  the 
remaining  eleven  acres.  The  asylum  was  at  first  designed  solely  for  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  hns  since  been  extended  to  others 
connected  with  them.  In  1790  the  bouse  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  uninterruptedly  enjoyed 
the  care  and  interests  of  the  descendants  of  its  projector.  Before  the  opening 
of  this  institution  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  in  the  various  asylums,  was 
harsh  in  the  extreme,  and  it  frequently  amounted  to  brutal  coercion ; but 
those  who  haTo  been  the  supporters  and  managers  of  the  Retreat  have  the 
enviable  satisfaction  of  knowiug,  that  by  the  gentlest  and  most  amiable 
means,  they  have  accomplished  an  amount  of  good,  and  conferred  a degree  of 
happiness  on  thousands,  which  scarcely  can  be  overstated.  The  Retreat  is 
situated  on  an  eminence,  in  the  purest  air,  and  commanding  extensive  and 
interesting  prospects  over  the  city  and  the  delightful  vale  of  York. 

The  Buildings  are  all  of  brick,  and  are  very  extensive  as  well  as  imposing. 
They  have  recently  undergone  extensive  alterations  and  improvements  ; two 
of  the  old  wings,  which  were  originally  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
violent  patients,  have  been  removed,  and  replaced  by  large  and  haudsome 
structures,  embracing  every  modern  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
dwellings  for  the  insane,  and  calculated  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out,  in  a 
still  more  complete  manner,  the  principles  of  treatment  adopted  from  the 
foundation  of  the  establishment.  A new  meeting  house  too  has  been  recently 
added.  The  whole  pile  of  buildings  consist  chiefly  of  a centre  and  four 
wing3,  presenting  imposing  fronts  facing  both  north  and  south.  The  airing 
grounds,  gardens,  Ac.,  now  extend  over  thirty  acres,  and  the  expense  of 
forming  tho  whole  establishment  has  not  been  less  than  £30,000.  The 
institution  embraces  all  classes  of  patients  “ from  the  labourer  to  the  wealthy 
gentleman,  and  from  the  servant  to  the  sensitive  and  delicate  lady.”  The 
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make  them  capable  of  receiving  819  patients.  The  land  for  the  asylum  cou 
£10,000. ; the  fabric,  £35.000. ; and  the  littings,  £3,000.  The  total  outlay 
on  the  establishment,  £50,130.  or  ubout  £107.  per  head  upon  the  pntxaG 
accommodated  there — a sum  which  falls  considerably  short  of  theaveragr^ 
tlie  seventeen  other  asylums  of  a similar  character  which  have  been  erected. 
The  average  cost  of  the  other  asylums  is  at  the  rate  of  £104.  per  head.  It 
is  to  bo  deplored  that  in  the  two  Killings  there  a p] wars  to  be  » steadily 
growing  increase  of  lunatic  patients.  In  1H 47,  when  the  asylum  was  opewd, 
there  were  199  inmates;  in  l«51  there  were  808;  and  in  the  last  an"811 
report  of  the  Medical  Superintendent,  the  asylum  was  full,  and  fifteen  patienU 
had  been  refused  ndmittauce  for  waut  of  accommodation.  In  eon  sequence  of 
this  state  ot  things,  and  us  the  law  requires  the  Hidings  to  provide  an  a»yl*® 
fjr  their  insane  paupers,  it  has  been  resolved  to  enlarge  the  buildings  <d  th* 
institution,  by  the  erection  of  two  wings  for  male  and  female  patients  rape 
ti'ely,  each  wing  to  accommodate  About  seventy  patients.  At  the  LasUr 
Quarter  Sessions  just  passed,  tho  Magistracy  of  the  two  Ridings  voted  tl* 
sum  of  £19,000.  (the  estimated  coat  of  the  additional  buildings,  titling*,  l®-1’ 
of  which  the  proportion  for  the  North  Riding  will  be  £7,193.,  and  that  of 
the  Host  Riding,  £4,873.  Bv  the  Bth  section  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  AA 
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grounds  afford  healthy  and  profitable  employment  for  the  inmates,  upon  whom 
the  occupations  of  garden  and  farm  labour,  and  the  various  diversions  of  a 
rurul  life,  are  found  to  be  of  the  most  consoling  and  tranquillizing  tendency. 
The  old  methods  of  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  are  dispensed 
with  in  this  institution,  and  everything  assumes  as  lively  and  cheerful  an 
aspect  as  possible.  Besides  gardening  and  farming,  the  patients  are  exten- 
sively employed  in  various  handicrafts — the  males  are  employed  as  tailors, 
shoemakers,  bricklayers,  masons,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  Ac. ; 
and  the  females  in  sewing,  knitting,  straw-plaiting,  washing,  ironing,  assisting 
in  the  kitchen,  and  general  household  duties.  The  system  of  keeping  the 
patients  to  employments  adapted  to  their  capacities  has  been  found  to  act 
most  favourably  on  their  minds,  besides  the  profits  of  their  labours  materially 
diminish  their  cost  to  the  public. 

City  Insane  Paupers. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  Act, 
passed  in  1858,  it  has  become  imperative  on  the  city  of  York  either  to  erect 
a lunatic  asylum  for  the  reception  of  their  own  pauper  lunatics,  or  to  enter 
into  an  arrangement  with  some  adjoining  asylum,  for  the  reception  of  those 
lunatics.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  the  intention  of  the  citizens  to  erect  a 
suitable  building  at  present,  but  to  go  ou  paying  for  their  insane  paupers  in 
the  private  asylums,  at  the  rate  of  about  10s.  per  week. 

Literary,  Ac.,  Institutions. — Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society. — Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1822,  a few  gentlemen  of  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  to 
whom  various  branches  of  natural  science,  and  especially  geology,  were 
favourite  objects  of  pursuit,  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  such  a society, 
and  forthwith  put  the  design  into  execution.  The  society  soon  increased  in 
numbers  and  importance;  a museum  was  formed,  into  which  valuable  con- 
tributions liberally  flowed;  and  it  became  evident  that  no  premises  not 
expressly  designed  for  the  purpose  would  bo  adequate  to  the  wants,  or  suitable 
to  the  views  of  the  society.  Iu  1827  they  obtained  from  the  Grown  a grant 
of  nearly  throe  acres  of  land — part  of  the  close  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary, 
commouly  called  the  Manor  Shore,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a building 
suitable  for  the  preservation  of  their  library,  museum,  Ac. ; and  of  establishing 
an  English  botanical  garden ; as  well  as  for  preserving  from  further  decay 
the  venerable  remains  of  the  Abbey,  which  was  rapidly  disappearing ; and  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  in  architecture  is  indebted  to  this 
society  for  rescuing  that  interesting  monument  of  the  piety,  taste,  and  skill 
of  past  ages,  from  the  list  of  architectural  beauties  by  which  York  was  once 
adorned,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  no  trace  is  now  to  be  found,  except  in 
the  tablets  of  the  artist,  or  in  the  records  of  the  topographical  historian. 
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a projecting  portico  of  four  fluted  Grecinu-Doric  columns,  resting  up00  * 
basement  of  three  steps,  and  supporting  the  proper  entablature,  with  mut«J 
and  triglyphs,  and  a pediment.  The  entablature  is  continued  along  die 
entire  front,  having  attached  antie  at  the  angles.  Tn  the  portions  unoccopi 
by  tbe  portico  are  three  lin  tolled  windows.  The  whole  exterior  i*  SW 
in  length,  and  of  Hackness  stone,  and  has  an  nir  of  imposing  grandeur.  «U“ 
the  interior  is  in  equal  taste.  The  Hull  is  39  feet  by  18  feet,  with  a oeifaf 
of  bold  |>anel  work,  and  a floor  of  Hcagliola  plaster,  in  imitation  of  porpbjtj 
On  one  side  of  the  hall  is  the  library,  which  is  81  feet  by  18,  and  contain8 
the  books,  maps,  drawings,  Ac.,  of  the  society:  on  tbe  other  side  **  ^ 
Council  Itrrom ; and  the  staircases  leading  to  two  rooms  above,  which  111 
filled  with  a variety  of  objects  of  interest.  ’ In  the  centre  is  the  entrance10 
the  Theatre,  or  lecture  Room,  which  measures  44  feet  by  85-  This  reo** 
square,  and  is  ornamented  by  six  elegant  Corinthian  columns,  which  iuppon 
a ceiling  richly  panelled.  The  light  is  derived  from  windows  of  ground  g 
inserted  in  the  centre  panels,  and  by  a simple  contrivance,  rrhenev®*  11 
desirable,  shutters  ran  be  drawn  over  them,  so  as  to  render  the  theatre 
pletely  dark.  The  scats  of  the  audience  descend  to  the  lecturers  table-  ^ ^ 
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Land;  and  specimens  of  Indian  products.  In  the  Room  on  the  Right,  specimens  of  the 
higher  departments  of  zoology,  classed  according  to  the  system  of  Cuvier;  also  a col- 
lection of  British  and  other  shells,  skeleton*  of  British  birds,  and  specimens  of  Foreign 
fish.  In  the  Large  Centre  Room . specimens  of  reptiles,  fishes,  and  British  nnd  Foreign 
birds.  The  collection  of  British  birds  is  extensive,  and  some  of  the  Foreign  specimens 
are  rare  and  valuable.  The  Geological  Room  contains  a most  extensive  and  valuable 
oollection  of  Geological  specimens — about  10.O0U  in  nunibor — systematically  arranged 
according  to  the  strata  to  which  they  belong.  The  collection  in  this  room  includes 
many  specimens  of  mineral*  and  fossil  organic  remains,  from  the  different  strata  in 
Yorkshire.  In  the  First  Upper  Room  is  a largo  collection  of  specimens  of  ornitho- 
logical osteology ; a skeleton  of  the  Irish  elk,  and  also  that  of  a young  whale  which  was 
cast  upon  the  Yorkshire  coast  a few  years  since.  The  Second  Upper  Room  contains 
specimens  of  British  birds,  presented  by  William  Rudston  Read,  Esq.  in  1810. 

In  the  Council  Room  is  a collection  of  coins,  consisting  chiefly  of  Roman  denarii,  con- 
sular and  imperial;  of  Roman  brass  of  three  sizes;  several  Grecian  coins,  and  a few 
Roman  durvi;  several  rare  and  interesting  examples  of  British  and  Saxon  coins;  and 
English  coin*  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  of  all  denominations.  Also  a series  of  about 
4,000  Northumbria  stycas,  found  in  St.  Leonard's  1‘lace,  York , in  1842 ; and  about  2,000 
of  a hoard,  which  was  discovered  in  1847  near  Bolton  Perry. 

The  building,  in  the  grounds  ncur  the  river,  railed  the  Ifoepitium,  contains  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  collection  of  antiquities  belonging  to  the  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Anglo-Norman,  and  Medieval  periods,  most  of  which  have  been  found  in  York,  or  it* 
neighbourhood.  Amongst  the  collection  in  the  Lower  Room  of  this  building  (which  is 
entirely  of  ancient  senlpturo)  are  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Roman  remains  mentioned 
at  pages  223  to  311,  Many  interesting  fragments  of  the  Abbey  of  St,  Mary ; and  a tablet 
which  had  been  built  into  the  wall  of  the  house  which  till  lately  stood  at  the  corner  of 
St,  Saviourgate  and  Colliergate,  bearing  an  inscription.  (See  page  S58.) 

The  antiquities  deposited  in  the  Upper  Room  of  the  Hospilium  are  of  a very  miscel- 
laneous character.  The  room  is  fitted  up  with  glass  cases,  Ac.,  and  the  collection  is 
interesting.  We  may  particularly  notice  an  Egyptian  Mummy,  and  several  Roman 
remains  of  humanity  embedded  in  lime,  and  now  in  glass  eases.  A British  canoe  dog 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  Calder,  at  Stanley  Ferry,  near  Wakefield,  in  1888.  A British 
cinerary  urn,  found  in  the  centre  of  a harrow  at  Bishop  Burton,  near  Beverley ; a smaller 
British  urn,  found  in  excavating  for  the  York  and  Scarborough  Railroad,  near  Bootham ; 
t cinerary  urn,  containing  fragments  of  hones  and  ashes,  found  near  the  Mount,  without 
Micklogate  Bar;  and  a great  variety  of  Roman  bricks  and  tiles,  bearing  the  makers' 
names  or  other  inscriptions.  A large  collection  of  Samian  ware,  plain  and  embossed ; 
and  tnsy  fragments  of  funereal,  drinking,  and  other  vessels.  Amongst  the  antiquities 
which  were  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  deposited  here,  are  a 
fragment  of  a largo  British  urn,  found  at  Arklam,  near  Malton;  an  urn,  a scull,  and 
hone  pins  from  British  tumuli,  at  the  same  place;  spear  and  lance  or  arrow  heads, 
knives,  scissors,  and  other  instruments  of  iron,  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  barrows  or  tumuli 
near  Driffield ; jaws  and  teeth,  several  sculls,  the  umbo  of  a shield,  centre  and  four 
pieces,  beads  of  amber,  glass,  Ac.,  and  several  other  articles  found  in  barrows  near 
Driffield,  and  at  Danes'  Dale.  Several  Anglo-Saxon  urns,  from  tumuli  on  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds;  two  small  stone  hammers  found  at  Malton;  and  a collection  of  bronze  celta, 
some  chisels  snd  bronze  gouges,  found  st  Westow  near  Malton. 
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The  Museum  Gardens  now  oceupy  about  one-half  of  the  ancient  close  of 
the  Abbey  of  St,  Mary,  with  a small  portion  of  the  moat  of  the  city  wall, 
ami  of  the  enclosure  within  which  the  Hospital  of  St.  Leonard  formerly  stood. 
The  grounds  are  tastefully  disposed,  and  ornamented  with  rare  shrubs,  trees, 
and  plantations,  which,  together  with  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  the 
cloister  and  chapel  of  St.  Leonard's  Hospital,  and  the  Roman  wall  and  Mul- 
tangular Tower,  render  this  delightful  spot  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of 
York.  In  front  of  the  Museum  is  a small  Observatory,  erected  in  1833.  The 
Hut  House  coutaius  a very  rare  and  valuable  collection  of  Orchideous  and 
other  plants;  together  with  an  Ayuarium  for  that  elegant  but  monstrous 
plant,  the  Water  Lily  (Victoria  Regia),  which  was  presented  to  the  Philoso- 
phical Society  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
grounds  is  from  Lendnl,  by  a gateway  formed  by  Doric  columns,  supporting 
their  proper  entablature ; and  a small  porter’s  lodge  attached. 

Dr.  Beckwith,  of  York,  who  died  in  December,  1843,  left  to  this  society 
one  of  the  most  munificent  bequests  of  modem  times,  for  the  promotion  of 
science,  By  his  will  he  directed  the  sum  of  £10,000.  to  be  paid  to  the 
society  for  the  better  promotion  of  its  objects.  This  intention  has  been 
carried  out,  by  the  gardens  being  greatly  extended,  and  other  improvements 
made  conducive  to  the  enjoyments  and  recreation  of  the  subscribers. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  may  be  said  in  some 
measure  to  be  indebted  for  its  formation  to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society.  It  had  been  for  some  time  a subject  of  profound  regret  amongst 
scientific  men  and  philosophers  in  England,  that  there  appeared  to  be  no 
interest  taken  in  science  and  scientific  pursuits  in  this  country.  “ Science 
there  was,'"  says  the  talented  Editor  of  the  Hull  Advertiser,  to  whose  excellent 
articles  in  that  j taper,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Association  to  Hull 
in  1853,  we  are  indebted  for  much  information  respecting  this  learned  body, 
“ vital,  and  quick,  and  powerful,  it  is  true ; but  it  wauted  development.  It 
had  no  opening,  but  a casual  one  for  its  exhibition.  It  was  struggling  for 
existence,  and  in  its  struggle  seemed  to  have  no  assistance  from  any  one.” 
At  length  Sir  David  Brewster,  who  had  seen  the  working  of  a science  con- 
gress on  the  continent,  conceived  the  design  of  forming  such  an  one  in 
Eugland.  In  1830  he  called  public  attention  to  the  matter  in  a powerful 
article  in  the  Quarterly  lievietc.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Sir  John  Herschel, 
and  Mr.  Babbage,  soon  became  his  coadjutors,  and  York  was  selected  as  the 
place  where  they  should  launch  their  undertaking,  for  two  reasons  r — first, 
because  it  was  considered  as  most  central  and  convenient ; and  secondly,  it 
possessed  a very  active  and  influential  Philosophical  Society.  The  secretary 
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of  that  society  was  Professor  Phillips  (the  present  deputy  Header  in  Geology 
in  the  University  of  Oxford),  and  to  him,  on  the  28rd  of  January,  1881,  Sir 
David  Brewster  proposed  that  the  society,  which  he  represented,  should  take 
the  initiative  in  the  formation  of  a body,  intended  to  bo  designated  the  British 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science.  The  objects  of  this  association  he 
proposed  should  be  " to  make  the  cultivators  of  science  acquainted  with  each 
other — to  stimulate  one  another  to  new  exertions — to  bring  tho  objects  of 
science  before  the  public  eye — and  to  take  measures  for  advancing  its  in- 
terests, and  accelerating  its  progress.” 

The  suggestion  of  Sir  David  Brewster  was  soon  acted  upon,  and  Pro- 
fessor Phillips,  in  conjunction  with  tho  committee  of  the  society  to  which 
he  belonged,  took  such  steps  as  eventuated  in  the  first  meeting  of  the  British 
. Association  being  held  in  York.  Not  less  than  200  of  the  most  eminent 
scientific  men  in  the  kingdom  attended  that  meeting ; and  tho  manner  in 
which  all  exerted  themselves  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Association,  showed 
at  once  that  there  was  no  lack  of  interest  felt  in  its  future  prosperity. 

Since  then  the  Association  has  held  its  annual  meetings  in  many  of  the 
principal  towns  in  the  three  kingdoms,  all  of  which  were  eminently  suc- 
cessful ; and  in  every  town  it  has  left  behind  it  marks  of  its  civilizing 
and  beneficial  influence.  Its  funds  are  devoted  to  a considerable  extent  to 
promoting  investigations  in  all  branches  of  science;  and  upwards  of  £15,000. 
have  been  expended  by  the  Association  in  this  manner — “ not  frittered  away," 
says  the  Editor  of  the  Hull  Advertiser,  “ in  useless  theories,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, spent  in  investigations,  which  have,  in  their  results,  been  of  lasting 
benefit  to  mankind.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,"  continues  the  same 
writer,  “ what  class  of  the  community  has  not  derived  benefits  from  its 
workings.  It  has  not  confined  its  attention  to  any  one  particular  object,  but, 
with  a general  benevolence  of  purpose,  has  directed  the  light  of  those  master 
intellects,  which  it  numbers  in  its  ranks,  upon  every  thing  which  could  by 
possibility  advance  us  either  in  knowledge,  or  power,  or  influence.  And  so 
it  has  gone  on  growing  by  its  own  exertions,  and  gradually,  yet  effectually, 
forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  world,  until  it  has  now  overcome  all 
opposition,  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  among  the  most  honoured  and 
influential  institutions  of  our  land." 

Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes. — Incalculable  are  the  advantages 
which  must  inevitably  flow  from  these  truly  excellent  institutions.  By  means 
of  them  the  arcana  of  learning  are  thrown  open  to  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  this  great  blessing  seems  to  be  duly 
appreciated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire.  There  is  not  a market  town  in 
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tlio  county  tlmt  lias  not  one  of  these  admirable  institutions;  and  doubtless 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  ho  introduced  into  most  of  the 
populous  villages,  as  they  have  been  already  into  some.  Yorkshire  contains 
but  a twelfth  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  it  possesses  more 
than  a sixth  of  the  educational  institutes,  and  nearly  a sixth  of  the  total 
members  of  these  institutes.  Indued  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any 
county  in  Great  Britain  where  they  are  so  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  as  in  Yorkshire.  But  a generation  ago  Mechanics'  Institutes 
did  not  exist.  Even  so  late  as  fifteen  years  ago  they  were  very  few  and 
scarcely  known,  now  this  county  alone  has  certainly  more  than  150  of  them. 

The  original  objects  of  Mechanics’  Institutions — tho  people's  colleges — was 
to  supply  to  the  working  classes  inducements  to  mental  cultivation  after  the 
hours  of  physical  labour,  nnd  to  give  them  the  means  of  it ; but  it  is  to  be . 
regretted  that  they  have  not  been  generally  found  more  useful  to  that  class. 
They  are  more  frequented  by  tho  middle  classes,  or  by  those  immediately 
above  the  labouring  population ; and  the  cause  of  this  departure  from  the 
original  principle,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  teaching  which  is 
usually  pursued — a system  calculated  for  those  who  have  been  already  toler- 
ably well  educated,  and  not  for  those  who  come  from  manual  labour  to  learn. 
This  defect  may  be  remedied  by  applying  tho  system  of  instruction  by  classes, 
not  only  to  tho  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  singing,  design,  Ac.,  but  to 
the  elementary  teachings  which  would  be  found  necessary  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  cases  for  which  the  institution  wns  first  established ; and  this 
need  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  system  of  lectures  for  the  middle  or 
more  educated  classes  in  the  institute,  if  it  was  found  to  be  acceptable  to  them. 
Tho  Yorkshire  Union  was  founded  in  183$,  and  was  confined  to  the  West 
Hiding  until  April,  1811,  when  the  fourth  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  old 
building  of  the  Institute  of  York,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  the  Union  be 
extended  to  the  whole  county.  According  to  the  Keport  issued  in  1841,  only 
ten  institutions,  including  an  aggregate  of  1,500  members,  were  connected 
with  the  Union  ; but  from  the  report  read  at  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  delegates  of  the  Union,  held  at  York,  on  the  31st  May,  1855,  we  learu  that 
there  are  133  institutions  associated,  embracing  upwards  of  20,000  members, 
whoso  subscriptions  annually  amount  to  nearly  £11,000.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  their  libraries  is  estimated  at  250,000.  The  Union  includes 
amongst  its  objocts  the  exchange  and  circulation  of  loctures  and  papers  among 
tho  associated  institutes,  and  all  institutions  aro  admissible  to  it  The  affiurs 
of  the  Union  are  managed  by  a Central  Committee,  the  expenses  of  which 
are  borne  by  tho  associated  institutes  in  the  manner  following : — Institutes 
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having  less  than  TO  members  subscribe  5s.  per  anu.,  those  having  more  than 
70  and  less  than  150,  pay  10s.  per  ann.,  and  those  having  150  members  or 
upwards,  20s.  per  anu.  Every  year  several  hundred  lectures  are  delivered, 
the  majority  of  which  are  gratuitous.  York  and  several  other  towns  continue 
to  obtain  excellent  lists  of  lectures,  provided  almost  entirely  from  local  talent, 
and  these  lectures  arc  in  most  cases  not  unfit  to  compare  with  professional 
lectures,  and  they  attract  quite  as  large  an  attendance ; besides  they  spare 
the  funds  of  the  institutes,  which  are  thus  available  for  other  important  de- 
partments. “ The  great  value  of  lectures,”  says  the  Report  for  1854,  “ consists 
in  the  stimulus  they  give  to  desire  and  seek  information,  rather  than  in  the 
amount  of  actual  information  conveyed.  The  hearer  may  carry  away  but  fow 
facts,  but  his  field  of  mental  vision  is  enlarged,  his  reasoning  power  is 
developed,  and  he  has  recourse  to  books  to  supply  his  desire  for  information." 

An  important  department  of  the  Union  is  the  Itinerating  Village  Library. 
In  order  to  supply  the  great  deficiency  which  exists  in  respect  to  education, 
and  to  diffuse  light  and  knowledge,  with  all  their  beautiful  aud  beneficent 
influences  and  results,  through  the  rural  districts  of  this  great  county,  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Union  have  opened  a depot  of  books  in  Leeds,  and 
organized  a plan  of  operations,  whereby  those  books  may  be  matle  available 
to  the  humblest  persons  at  a merely  nominal  cost  It  is  applicable  to  all 
localities,  and  must  prove  beueficial  to  all  who  arc  in  earucst  after  self- 
improvement.  Wherever  twenty-five  persons  can  be  found  who  are  willing 
to  pay  one  penny  per  week  for  the  uso  of  the  books,  50  volumes  are  sent  free 
of  carriage,  and  theso  books  are  replaced  every  six  months  by  50  others  ; and 
for  every  twenty-five  additional  subscribers  50  additional  volumes  are  sent. 
The  advantage  of  the  periodical  transfer  of  the  books  from  one  station  to 
another  must  appear  obvious  to  all,  and  therefore  needs  no  comment  There 
are  now  no  less  than  thirty-six  of  these  Itinerating  Libraries  connected  with 
the  Union.  The  attention  of  her  Majesty’s  consort,  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  has  lately  been  called  to  the  plan  of  this  excellent  institution, 
and  as  a mark  of  his  approbation,  he  has  presented  to  tho  Union  the  hand- 
some donation  of  211  volumes  of  excellent  works,  all  beautifully  bound,  and 
on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  each  volume  is  n label  with  this  inscription : — 
“ Presented  to  tho  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  by  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert." 

The  Cattle  Howard  United  Village*  Itinerating  Library,  was  commenced  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1858,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  princely  owner  of  Castlo 
Howard,  and  its  books  are  now  circulated  in  thirteen  villages  round  that 
splendid  mansion,  besides  four  sections  in  the  town  of  Malton.  The  Earl  of 
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Carlisle  is  building  reading  and  news  rooms  in  several  of  the  villages  of  the 
Castle  Howard  estate.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  Union  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  but  is  quite  independent  of  the  Union  Library.  The  Union  of 
Institutes,  and  the  Libraries,  are  supported  in  part  by  the  donations  of  the 
friends  of  education  in  all  ports  of  the  county.  The  president  of  the  Central 
Committee  is  Edward  Haines,  Esq.,  and  the  agent  and  lecturer  is  Mr.  George 
8.  Phillips.  The  president  of  the  committee  of  the  Castle  Howard  Village 
Libraries  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Myers,  Vicar  of  Sheriff  Hutton,  and  the 
lecturer  is  Mr.  Ishmael  Fish. 

York  Institute  of  Popular  Science  and  Literature,  St,  Saviourgate. — This 
institution  was  established  in  1827,  for  the  instruction  of  its  members  in  the 
principles  of  the  useful  and  omamcntAl  arts,  and  in  the  various  other  depart- 
ments of  useful  knowledge.  Its  original  name  was  “ The  York  Mechanics' 
Institute,"  and  it  is  still  essentially  the  same  in  machinery  and  design  as  at 
first.  The  neat  and  commodious  building,  in  which  the  institute  is  held,  was 
erected  by  the  society,  and  opened  in  1846,  with  a bazaar  and  exhibition  of 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.  It  consists  of  a lecture  hall,  news  and 
reading  room,  class  rooms,  and  library.  During  the  winter  lectures  ore  de- 
livered weekly,  on  experimental  philosophy,  practical  mechanics,  astronomy, 
chemistry,  natural  history,  literature,  Ac.;  and  classes  are  formed,  under 
competent  paid  teachers,  for  instruction  in  writing,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
grammar,  composition,  and  drawing,  all  of  which  are  open  to  the  members 
gratuitously.  There  is  also  a class  for  instruction  in  French,  and  a chess 
club,  for  which  an  extra  fee  is  required.  The  members  of  this  institute  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  who  respectively  pay  20s.,  10s.,  and  6s.,  per  ann.; 
the  third  class  being  exclusively  for  youths  under  18  years  age.  Ladies’ sub- 
scriptions are  10s.  According  to  the  laBt  annual  Report  of  the  society  the 
total  number  of  members  was  490 ; the  income  of  the  past  year  had  been 
£870.,  and  the  expenditure,  £830.  The  reading  room  is  open  daily,  and  the 
library  every  evening,  Sundays  excepted.  The  locture  room  will  accommo- 
date about  400  persons ; the  news  room  is  well  supplied  with  the  leading 
periodicals  and  newspapers ; and  the  library  contains  up  to  5,000  volumes. 
A portrait  of  Dr.  Birbeck,  the  founder  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  which  had 
for  sotno  years  been  suspended  in  the  reading  room,  and  which  had  been 
valued  at  thirty  guineas,  has  lately  become  the  property  of  the  institution,  on 
vciy  advantageous  terms.  The  institute  is  in  union  with  the  Society  of  Arts, 
London,  and  at  the  anuual  conference  of  that  society,  held  in  London  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1854,  this  institute  was  represented  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (George 
Leernan,  Esq.)  The  York  Institute  is  also  associated  with  the  Yorkshire 
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Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes.  Sir  George  Cayley,  Bart.,  is  the  president 
of  the  York  Institute,  and  amongst  the  vice-presidents  is  the  Rev.  C.  Well- 
beloved,  a most  zealous  promoter  of  its  foundation,  and  one  of  its  most  constant 
and  generous  benefactors. 

Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — This  association  was  instituted  in  1841, 
to  promote  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  antiquities,  and  design,  the 
restoration  of  mutilated  architectural  remains,  and  of  churches,  or  parts  of 
churches,  within  the  county  of  York,  which  may  have  been  desecrated ; and 
to  improve,  as  far  ns  it  may  be  within  its  province,  the  character  of  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  to  be  erected  in  future.  The  patrons  of  the  society  are  the 
Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Kipon  ; its  presidents  are  the  Karls  of 
Carlisle  and  Zetland ; and  amongst  the  vice-presidents  are  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Karls  do  Grey,  Effingham,  Dartmouth,  and  M exborough  ; 
Lords  Hotham,  Fevorabam,  Downc,  and  Wharncliffe;  Sir  Henry  Boynton, 
Sir  J.  H.  Lowthcr,  Sir  T.  Digby  Lcgard,  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  the  Rev. 
Sir  George  Burrard,  and  the  Archdeacons  of  the  diocese.  Hon.  secretaries, 
Rev.  J.  Sharp  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dykes,  architect.  The  society,  which  is  now 
composed  of  about  800  members,  who  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  10s. 
each,  holds  three  public  meetings  in  each  year— one  at  York,  and  two  in 
other  parts  of  the  county.  The  Museum  of  the  Society,  which  is  in  the 
Minstor  Yard,  York,  contains  a good  collection  of  casts,  rubbings  of  brasses, 
4c. ; and  there  is  in  connection  with  it  a small  library  of  valuablo  works 
on  architecture. 

Yorkshire  Xaturalists'  Club. — Established  in  1849,  for  the  purposo  of 
bringing  the  Naturalists  of  the  county  into  friendly  and  more  frequent  com- 
munication with  ono  auothor,  and  for  collecting  facts,  carrying  on  researches, 
4c.,  bearing  upon  tho  natural  history  of  Yorkshire;  and  a leading  object  of 
the  club  is  to  provide  a fund,  to  be  spent  in  collecting  the  natural  productions 
of  tho  county,  and  to  distribute  the  specimens,  thus  obtained,  among  the 
public  Museums  of  the  county,  the  Museum  of  the  Philosophical  Society  at 
York  to  take  precedence  in  this  distribution.  Meetings  of  tho  club  are  held 
monthly,  for  the  election  of  members,  tho  reading  and  discussion  of  papers, 
exhibition  of  specimens,  4c.  A library  of  standard  works  on  different 
branches  of  natural  history,  is  being  formed  for  the  use  of  the  members. 
Tho  present  number  of  members  is  about  130 ; and  the  amount  of  subscrip- 
tion is  five  shillings  per  annum.  When  the  number  of  members  is  raised 
to  300,  it  is  calculated  that,  after  the  payment  of  the  ordiuary  incidental  ex- 
penses, there  will  be  £60.  per  annum,  applicable  to  the  scientific  objects  for 
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winch  the  club  was  instituted.  Lord  Londcsborough  is  president  of  the  club, 
and  Mr.  North,  secretary. 

Yorkshire  Antiquarian  Club. — This  association  was  founded  in  June,  1840, 
by  a few  gentlemen,  interested  in  antiquarian  research,  for  promoting,  first, 
the  accurate  knowledge,  and  the  careful  preservation  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
county  of  York ; secondly,  to  make  researches  by  the  opening  of,  and  exca- 
vations into,  barrows  and  other  earth- works ; and  to  watch  the  progress  of 
public  works,  such  as  railways,  sewers,  foundations  of  buildings,  Ac.  An 
important  feature  of  the  club,  is,  that  it  consists  of  a society  of  working  arch- 
icologists,  possessing  no  collection  of  their  own,  and  one  of  the  fundamental 
rules  states,  “ that  all  the  specimens  given  to,  or  discovered  by  the  club,  be 
deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society.’’  By  faith- 
fully adhering  to  this  plan  of  proceeding,  it  has  been  in  their  power  to  add 
numerous  interesting  specimens  to  that  line  collection ; amongst  them  a 
valuable  and  rare  collection  of  bronze,  bones,  and  urns,  which  are  now  placed 
in  separate  cases  in  the  Hospitium.  Expeditions  have  been  made  by  the 
members  of  the  club,  and  tumuli  examined  at  Acklam,  Driffield,  Skipwith, 
Huggate,  Thixcndale,  Arras,  Ac.,  and  much  curious  and  important  informa- 
tion have  been  obtained  respecting  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  district  of 
Yorkshire.  Drawings  of  the  localities  and  objects  found,  especially  the  vases, 
with  plans  of  any  peculiar  distribution  of  tumuli,  are  retained  in  the  portfolio 
of  the  club.  The  meetings  of  the  club  are  held  every  two  months,  in  Arch- 
bishop Holgate’s  School  Room ; and  its  affairs  are  conducted  by  a president, 
two  vice-presidents,  a committee  of  twelve  gentlemen,  a treasurer,  and  secre- 
tary. The  present  number  of  members  of  the  club  is  about  eighty ; and  the 
amount  of  annual  subscription  is  very  small.  The  Rev.  Charles  Wcllbeloved 
is  the  president,  and  William  Proctor,  Esq.,  the  honorary  secretary. 

Lecture  Hall. — This  spacious  apartment  was  erected  in  18415,  at  n cost 
of  about  £ 2,500.,  by  the  York  Total  Abstinence  Society,  and  is  situated  be- 
hind a Temperance  Inn,  in  Ooodramgate.  It  is  gallericd  round  three  sides, 
and  will  accommodate  about  1,000  persons.  Temperance  and  other  public 
meetings  are  held  in  it. 

Libraries. — The  York  Subscription  Library  was  instituted  in  1794,  by  a 
few  intelligent  and  spirited  individuals,  viz.,  Sir  William  Strickland,  S.  W. 
Nicholl,  Esq.,  Rev.  C.  Wellbelovcd,  Anthony  Thorpe,  Esq.,  and  others. 
These  gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  a society,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing the  pamphlets,  and  other  light  literary  productions  of  the  day.  They 
were  then  deposited  at  the  house  of  a member  of  the  society,  and  the  collec- 
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tion  was  at  certain  periods  sold,  and  more  modem  productions  purchased  from 
the  general  fund  thus  augmented.  The  number  of  members  increasing,  a 
plan  was  suggested  of  erecting  an  edifice  by  subscription  shares,  distinct  from 
the  book  society.  Accordingly  some  old  houses  were  purchased  in  St.  Helen’s 
Square,  at  the  comer  of  Lendal,  and  upon  their  site  a commodious  building 
was  erected  in  1812.  Here  the  library  continued  until  1836,  when  it  was 
removed  to  the  fine  and  spacious  rooms  now  occupied  by  it,  in  No.  1,  St. 
Leonard's  Place.  The  site  of  the  old  building  is  now  occupied  by  the  hand- 
some edifice,  containing  the  offices  of  the  Yorkshire  Insurance  Company. 
Tho  library— which  now  occupies  five  rooms,  fitted  up  with  cases,  the 
largest  room  (a  very  fine  one)  having  a gallery  around  it — consists  of  about 
80,000  volumes,  among  which  arc  many  valuable  works,  and  tho  best  current 
literature  of  the  day  ; besides  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical,  Archteo- 
logical,  Geological,  and  other  scientific  societies,  which  are  regularly  pur- 
chased as  soon  as  published ; Hansards  Parliamentary  Debates,  and  tho 
Statutes  at  large.  The  Public  Record  Room,  which  contains  a large  collection 
of  tho  Records  of  tho  nation,  presented  by  the  Government,  is  open  to  all 
persons  in  the  county,  who  may  have  occasion  to  consult  them.  The  Reading 
Room  is  well  supplied  with  the  principal  magazines  and  reviews — about  £60. 
a year  being  devoted  to  their  purchase — but  no  newspapers  aro  admitted. 
Indeed  this  library,  considering  its  extent,  is  extremely  valuable.  The  society 
now  consists  of  about  350  members;  the  annual  subscription  is  £1.  6s.,  hut 
each  subscriber  must  bo  the  holder  of  a ticket,  which  has  to  be  purchased. 
Tho  library,  Ac.,  is  open  daily,  Sundays  excepted.  Mr.  Jonathan  Swinbank 
is  the  librarian. 

The  Select  Subscription  library,  in  lllake  Street,  was  established  in  1818, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  good  reading,  at  a moderate  price,  to  those  whose 
circumstances  precluded  their  subscribing  to  the  more  expensive  libraries. 
It  consists  of  nearly  8,000  volumes,  well  selected.  The  terms  of  subscription 
are  an  entrance  foe  of  one  guinea,  and  10s.  a year ; such  subscription  consti- 
tuting a proprietorship.  Kach  proprietor  has  the  privilege  of  recommending 
persons  in  humbler  circumstances  as  gratuitous  readers.  Mrs.  Ann  Ellison, 
librarian. 

The  Cathedral  Library,  and  tho  Medical  Libraries,  are  noticed  id  other 
parts  of  this  history. 

NEWSPAPERS. — There  are  four  Newspapers  published  in  York  every 
Saturday : — 

The  York  Ilerabl  ( with  which  the  “ York  Conrant,”  established  in  1780, 
is  now  incorporated)  was  first  issued  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1790.  This 
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paper  ia  liberal  in  politic*,  and  has  a circulation  of  about  5,000  weekly,  ex- 
tending over  the  counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  Lancaster,  and  the  other  northern 
counties.  The  proprietors  are  Mr.  William  Hargrove,  and  bis  two  sons, 
Alfred  Ely  Hargrove  aud  William  Wullace  Hargrove. 

Tho  Yorkshireman,  established  in  1884,  ia  a joint  stock  property,  and  has 
a pretty  fair  circulation.  Its  politics  are  liberal. 

Tho  Yorkshire  Ornette  is  the  property  of  a company  of  resident  proprietors. 
It  waa  established  on  tho  24th  of  April,  1810,  and  the  “ York  Chronicle," 
established  in  1772,  was  amalgamated  with  it  some  years  ago.  The  Gazette 
advocates  conservative  principles.  Mr.  James  Lancelot  Foster,  publisher. 

Tho  Farmers'  Friend  and  Freeman's  Journal , established  in  January,  1850, 
is  more  of  an  advertising  sheet  than  a newspaper.  About  500  copies  of  it 
are  distributed  gratis  every  week.  Mr.  Henry  Fairburn  is  the  publisher 
and  sole  proprietor. 

There  are  two  subscription  News  Rooms  in  the  city,  one  at  the  Royal 
Hotel  and  tho  other  in  Hlake  Street. 

RAILWAYS. — The  formation  of  railways  is  closely  connected  with  the 
interests  of  York,  and  the  ancient  city  might  have  lost  much  of  its  impor- 
tance but  for  the  introduction  of  these  iron  highways.  The  plain  of  York 
afforded  groat  natural  facilities  for  the  construction  of  railways,  whilst  the 
geological  features  of  tile  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  presented  as  formidable 
obstacles ; and  it  is  owing,  in  a great  measure,  to  this  that  York  is  now  the 
centre  of  a system  of  railways  radiating  in  every  direction. 

The  York  and  North  Midland  Railway  Company  was  formed  for  the  making 
and  maintenance  of  a railway  from  York  to  Nonnanton,  near  Wakefield,  a 
distance  of  twenty-four  miles.  On  the  80th  of  May,  1880,  it  was  opened  to 
the  Milford  Junction,  where  it  joins  the  Leeds  and  Selby  line;  and  in  May, 
1840,  it  was  opened  to  Xormanton,  where  it  unites  with  the  Midland  Rail- 
way, and  forms  a direct  line  to  London.  The  York  and  North  Midland  ia 
the  connecting  link  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  chain  of  railways  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  commencing  at  Dover  and  extending  to  Edin- 
burgh. The  York  and  North  Midland  has  several  branch  railways  in  con- 
nexion with  the  main  line,  viz. : — from  York  to  the  fashionable  coast  town  of 
Scarborough  (openod  in  1840),  through  Malton,  joining  the  Whitby  and 
Pickering  line  at  the  latter  place;  the  branch  to  Market  Weighton ; and 
that  from  Church  Fenton  to  Harrogate. 

The  line  to  Knaresborongh  was  opened  in  1846,  by  the  East  and  West 
Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  but  in  1852  it  was  purchased  by  the  York  and 
North  Midland  Company. 
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The  great  North  of  England  Railway  between  York  and  Darlington,  was 
opened  on  the  31st  of  March,  1841.  This  line  is  carried  over  the  Ouse  at 
Poppleton,  by  a viaduct  300  feet  long.  In  18S0  the  company  to  whom  this 
lino  belonged  amalgamated  with  the  Darlington  and  Newcastle,  and  the 
Newcastle  and  Berwick,  Railway  Companies,  and  the  whole  lino  was  thence- 
forward called  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway.  The  distance  from 
York  to  Berwick  is  150  miles.  This  line  is  celebrated  for  the  High  Level 
Bridge  across  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  a work  of  immense  magnitude,  and  by 
far  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom. 

In  June,  1854,  the  York  and  North  Midland,  the  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick,  and  the  Leeds  Northern  lines,  were  all  amalgamated  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  became  the  property  of  ono  body,  under  the  name  of  the 
North  Eastern  Railway  Company.  The  length  of  the  three  united  lines  and 
their  branches  is  682  miles. 

Tho  Great  Northern  Railway,  which  joins  the  York  and  North  Midland 
line  near  Burton  Salmon,  was  opened  in  1850.  This  line  affords  another 
and  a much  shorter  means  of  communication  with  London.  By  means  of 
these  lines,  there  is  now  a complete  railway  communication  from  east  to  west, 
from  Hull  to  Liverpool ; and  from  south  to  north,  there  is  a direct  line  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  through  York.  It  is  now  possible  to 
accomplish  the  journey  from  York  to  London  and  back  in  less  than  twenty 
hours  ! allowing  an  hour  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Railway  Station. — At  the  opening  of  the  York  and  North  Midland  Railway, 
in  1880,  a temporary  station  was  constructed  without  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  it  so  continued  until  the  beginning  of  1841,  when  the  present  elegant 
and  commodious  structure  was  opened.  Sinco  its  erection,  it  has  been  greatly 
enlarged,  and  it  is  now  the  chief  station  of  the  amalgamated  companies, 
as  well  as  of  the  Great  Northern  Company.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  and  consists  of  two  ranges  of  buildings,  connected  at  the  east 
end  by  a large  and  handsome  hotel,  erected  in  1852.  The  principal  front 
of  the  Station  is  opposite  Tanner  Row,  with  a building  corresponding  to  it, 
fronting  the  city  walls ; and  the  whole  area,  including  the  Station,  is  covered 
by  a cast-iron  roof,  of  ingonious  and  beautiful  design.. 

After  proceeding  from  tho  Station,  the  lines  of  railway  pass  under  the  city 
walls,  which  are  perforated  by  two  large  Tudor  arches,  each  seventy  feet 
wide.  Connected  with  the  railway  there  are  numerous  large  and  convenient 
workshops,  engine  sheds,  foundries,  Ac.  Hero  are  manufactured  almost 
entirely  the  engines,  carriages,  Ac.,  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Company. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  station,  workshops,  Ac.,  is  about 
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Museum  of  Uui  city.  The  spare  between  the  Station  and  the  city  wall*  *** 
formerly  call'd  Friars’  Gardens,  ami  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ate  of  * 
Dominican  Friary.  The  men  employed  at  the  railway  works  hare  ju* 
established  a Library  and  Rending  Room. 

Oat  U'orkt. — The  " York  Gas  Company  " was  incori>orated  by  Act  of  hr 
linment  in  1898,  and  the  streets  of  the  city  were  first  lighted  with  gas  oath* 
99nd  of  March,  1*94.  Tho  works  of  this  company  were  erected  near  iloa* 
Bridge.  In  1880  another  body,  called  tho  “ York  Union  Gas  Compost, 
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was  established,  and  they  had  their  works  near  tho  Foss,  in  iiungate.  n*® 


of  these  bodies  amalgamated  in  1844,  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  ior* 
United  (Jot  Liijht  Company;  and  in  1847  the  works  of  both  were  concen- 
trated on  the  ground  of  the  original  company.  The  buildings  are  of 
brick : there  are  two  gasometers,  which  will  contain  300,000  cubic  fcet  o 
gas ; the  largest  one  is  80  feet  in  diameter,  and  rises  50  feet,  and  wbm 11 
was  croc  ted,  in  1847,  it  was  the  largest  in  the  county.  At  the  ***** ***** 
tho  works  were  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  and  a new  retart  boo* 
and  chimney  built.  This  Hue  chimney,  which  is  in  the  form  of  * ^ont' 
column,  is  remarkable  for  its  close  resemblance  in  form,  as  well  as  of  i®  f*’*® 
about  the  sauiu  ircnerul  dimensions,  as  the  celebrated  Troian  pillar  at  Re®* 
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house  at  the  end  of  Blake  Street,  near  the  Theatre,  which  was  erected 
bj  Sir  William  Kobinsou,  Bart.  When  Edward  IV.  was  in  York,  one 
hundred  torches  were  lighted  on  the  occasion,  the  inference  being  that  the 
citizens  were  at  other  times  left  to  grope  their  wav  ns  best  they  could.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  the  city  was  lighted  by  twenty-four  large  lanterns 
placed  at  the  comers  of  the  streets.*  The  Act  of  1828  required  that  the 
newly  formed  company  should  light  the  city  better  and  cheaper  with  gas  than 
could  be  done  with  oil. 

York  Watervorkt. — Lcndol  Tower,  one  of  the  ancient  towers  of  defouco  for 
the  city,  was  let  by  the  Corporation  to  Richard  Whistler,  a London  Mer- 
chant, in  1077,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  Waterworks  in  it;  but  it  was  not 
tiR  the  year  1682  that  the  works  were  completed.  The  lease  of  tho  tower 
was  granted  for  500  years,  at  the  annual  reut  of  a Peppercorn.  An  engine, 
worked  by  two  horses,  was  then  placed  in  it,  and  the  water  was  raised  from 
the  Ouse,  nnd  conveyed  through  tho  city  by  means  of  wooden  pipes.  The 
works  were  afterwards  purchased  by  Colonel  Thornton,  who  considerably  im- 
proved tho  whole,  enlarged  the  budding,  introduced  a steam  engine,  nnd 
added  bathing  rooms  to  the  tower.  From  this  gentlemen  tho  establishment 
descended  to  his  son,  also  a Colonel,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  in  1701), 
by  tho  late  Waterworks  Company,  who  raised  the  tower  considerably,  and 
made  other  additions ; and  who,  in  1886,  erected  a new  engine  house  near 
the  tower,  to  which  tho  engine  was  then  removed. 

A new  company  was  established  in  1840,  with  a capital  of  £60,000.,  raised 
in  shares  of  £10.  each  ; and  they  purchased  the  old  works  at  Lcndol  Tower, 
for  £28,000. ; and  in  1840  removed  them  to  Aeornb  Landing,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  tho  Ouse,  about  two  miles  above  the  city'.  The  now  works  were  de- 
signed by  Mr.  James  Simpson,  civil  engineer,  of  Ixmdon,  and  consist  of  two 
subsiding  reservoirs,  nnd  three  filter  beds,  with  two  steam  engines,  each 
capable  of  working  to  about  sixty  horse-power ; tanks,  wells,  conduits,  pipes, 
and  other  apparatus  for  raising  the  water  from  the  river,  performing  the  pro- 
cess of  filtration,  and  afterwards  lifting  the  water  to  the  high  service  reser- 
voir on  Bcverus  Hill,  for  distribution,  through  metal  pipes,  over  the  city  nnd 
suburbs.  This  great  reservoir,  which  is  nearly  a mile  from  the  works,  is 
formed  in  tho  centre  of  that  celebrated  tumuli,  which  tradition  points  to  as 
the  spot  upon  which  the  body  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Severus  had  been 
reduced  to  ashes. 

Public  Baths. — In  tho  above  account  of  the  original  Waterworks  at 

• Mr.  It,  Davies'  Lecture  st  tho  York  lu.titut,-. 
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one  mile  from  llic  city,  in  171)0,  at  an  expense  of  437,000,  anil  including 
the  spacious  yard,  they  occupy  twelve  acres  of  ground.  The  centre  building 
will  accommodate  three  field  ollicers,  live  captains,  and  nine  subalterns,  and 
staff : and  the  wings  will  quarter  210  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates, 
and  horses  for  the  entire  force. 

Militia  Depot,  Lowther  Street,  Groves.— This  building  was  erected  for  the 
stores  of  the  2nd  West  York  Light  Infantry  itegiment  of  Militia,  and  con- 
sists of  a guard  room,  several  store  rooms,  three  cells,  and  houses  for  the 
adjutant  and  quarter-master.  Col.  Smyth,  M.P,  is  the  commanding  officer- 

Banks. — Meters.  Sun  nit,  Clough,  <f  Co.,  Coney  Street;  draw  on  Sir  B- 1 • 
Glynn  & Co,  Ixmibard  Street,  London. 

Yorkshire  Banking  Company,  corner  of  High  Ousegaie  and  Parliament 
Street;  draw  on  Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  & Co,  20,  Birchin  Lane. 

York  City  and  County  Bank,  Parliament  Street ; draw  on  Messrs- 
Hoare,  & Co,  02,  Lombard  Street, 

York  Union  Bank,  High  Ousegnto;  draw  on  Messrs.  Glynn  & On.  ho®' 
bard  Street.  The  three  latter  banks  belong  to  Joint  Stock  Companies- 

Savings'  Bank,  corner  of  Blake  Street. — This  is  a very  neat  building, 
erected  from  a design  of  Messrs.  Pritchett  Jr  Sons,  of  York,  about  twenty-fir* 
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£".214,277.,  belonging  to  0,030  individuals,  00  charitable  societies,  and  21 
friendly  societies.  The  affairs  of  the  bank  are  managed  by  five  trustees  and 
a committee  of  twenty-four  gentlemen,  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being 
being  president.  John  Swann,  Esq.,  is  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Riley, 
secretary.  Deposits  of  from  Is.  up  to  £30.  may  be  made  in  one  year,  and 
the  rate  of  anuual  interest  allowed  to  depositors  is  three  per  cent. 

York  Penny  Bank,  Office,  Merchants’  Hall,  Fossgate. — The  object  of  this 
institution  is  to  create  and  foster  habits  of  regularity  and  frugal  economy,  by 
affording  an  opportunity  for  the  deposit  of  the  smallest  sums  of  money  pay- 
able when  required.  The  office  is  open  twice  a week,  for  receiving  deposits 
of  any  sums  of  money  of  not  less  than  one  penny,  or  more  thau  two  shillings 
each.  Interest,  at  the  rate  of  £2. 10s.  per  cent  per  anu.,  is  allowed  on  every 
10s.  deposited  before  December  1st  and  June  1st  in  each  year,  such  sum 
remaining  in  the  bank  for  six  months  after  the  said  dates.  The  weekly 
number  of  depositors  is  about  600,  and  the  weekly  sums  deposited  from 
£25.  to  £30. 

York  loan  Society,  Blake  Street. — Loans  of  from  5s.  to  £15.  are  granted 
by  this  Society,  to  the  labouring  and  other  persons  of  approved  character,  the 
borrowers  giving  a householder  as  security  for  the  repayment  thereof,  by 
weekly  instalments  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  No  interest  is  required  of 
the  borrower  beyond  a charge  of  threepence  in  the  pound. 

City  Police  Station,  St.  Sampson's  Square. — The  police  force  of  the  city 
consists  of  thirty  men.  Chief  Constable,  Mr.  Robert  Chalk. 

Hotel*. — There  are  several  very  excellent  family  hotels  and  commercial 
inns  in  York.  One  of  these  famous  hostelries,  the  George,  in  Coney  Street 
(which  has  just  ceased  to  be  an  inn),  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  and  has 
been  known  to  exist  for  250  years  os  a hotel.  In  this  house,  which  has  just 
been  divided  and  sold,  is  a very  antique  apartment,  with  carved  wainscot- 
tings,  and  a ceiling  richly  decorated  in  the  style  that  prevailed  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  17th  century.  But  the  most  remarkable  decoration  in  the 
room  is  a singularly  interesting  group  of  five  heraldic  achievements,  in  painted 
glass,  executed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  consisting  of  the  armorial 
bearings  of  that  Sovereign,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
drc.  Mr.  Davies,  in  his  lecture  at  the  York  Institute,  on  the  antiquities  of 
York,  observed  that  if  he  might  conjecture  how  this  memorial  of  the  “ Merry 
Monarch  ” had  got  there,  he  would  say  that  it  was  possible,  and  even  highly 
probable,  that  he  and  his  gay  companions  had  frequently  partaken  of  tho 
good  cheer  of  “ inino  host " of  the  George,  and  had  in  return  presented  him 
with  this  mark  of  their  patropage. 
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York  Poor  Ieiut  Union. — This  Union,  which  was  declared  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1887,  under  the  provisions  of  tho  Act  passed  in  1834,  comprises  a total 
area  of  103  square  miles,  and  comprehends  80  parishes  aud  places,  whereof 
33  are  in  the  city,  7 in  the  West  Hiding  (the  Ain  sty),  10  in  the  East  Hiding, 
and  35  in  the  North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire. 

Tho  Union  Workiujuse  is  a large  pile  of  brick  building,  lately  erected  near 
Groves'  Terrace,  on  the  Huntingdon  Hoad.  It  formerly  occupied  the  house 
in  Marygate,  now  used  as  tho  Haggod  School  and  Model  Lodging  House. 
The  building  will  accommodate  about  350  inmates ; the  average  number  in 
the  house  during  tho  past  year  is  about  105,  and  tho  average  cost  of  each  per 
week,  about  3s.  7|d.  The  master  and  matron  of  the  workhouso  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilson,  and  there  are  eight  medical  officers  connected  with  the  Union. 

Penitentiary,  Bishophill. — From  the  Report  for  the  year  ending  December 
31st,  1854,  wc  learn  that  The  York  Penitentiary  Society  has  completed  its 
thirty-third  year,  and  The  Refuye  its  tenth.  This  institution  is  for  the 
reformation  of  females,  who  have  unhappily  strayed  from  tho  paths  of  virtue ; 
and  many  instances  are  known  of  characters  reclaimed  through  its  instru- 
mentality. In  1843  the  funds  of  this  charity  were  increased  by  tho  liberal 
bequest  of  £5,000.,  made  by  Dr.  Beckwith,  who  formerly  resided  in  tho  house 
now  occupied  os  tho  Refuge  of  the  Society. 

City  Mist  ion. — The  York  City  Mission  was  instituted  in  1848,  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  moral  and  religious  instruction  among  the  poorer  classes  of  society, 
by  means  of  domiciliary  visitation ; as  well  as  to  recommend  sanitary  im- 
provements in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  To  effect  theso  objects,  missionaries 
of  approved  character  and  qualification,  who  give  themselves  entirely  to  the 
work,  arc  employed  and  paid  by  the  institution : and  their  duties  arc  to  visit 
from  house  to  house  in  their  respective  districts,  read  the  scriptures  to  the 
inmates,  engage  them  in  religious  conversations,  without,  referring  to  deno- 
minational distinctions,  urge  those  who  ore  living  in  the  neglect  of  religion 
to  observe  the  sabbath,  and  to  attend  public  worship,  and  to  see  that  all  per- 
sons possess  the  scriptures.  The  general  business  of  the  society  is  conducted 
by  a committee,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  members  of  tho  Established 
Church,  and  of  Dissenters.  Tho  City  Mission  is  supported  by  donations 
and  subscriptions. 

Thoro  are  also  in  Y'ork  branches  of  the  various  Missionary,  Religious  Tract, 
and  Bible  Societies,  several  benevolent  associations  for  administering  to  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy.  Amongst  them  are  the 
York  Emanuel,  the  Charitable  Society,  the  Bcnovolent  Society,  the  Female 
Friendly  Society,  tho  Lying-in  Charity,  nnd  t)rc  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Vice  nnd  Profaneuess. 
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SlvJsl  Lodging  Houw,  Marygatc. — This  establishment,  which  occupies 
part  of  the  old  Poor  Law  Union  Workhouse,  in  Marygate,  yas  opened  in 
I860,  by  au  association  of  philanthropic  individuals.  There  is  accommo- 
dation for  nearly  fifty  lodgers,  each  of  whom  are  supplied  with  a separate 
bed,  together  with  the  use  of  the  day  room  (which  is  supplied  with  bibles  and 
suitable  periodicals),  kitchen,  cooking  utensils,  soap,  salt,  gas  light,  Ac.,  at 
the  low  charge  of  3d.  per  night,  or  Is.  Od.  a week.  There  are  several  sleeping 
rooms,  all  of  them  fitted  up  with  beds,  separated  by  partitions.  The  beds 
ore  of  sea  wood,  and  the  house,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  cleanliness  and 
comfort,  must  bo  a great  boon  to  the  poor  and  needy. 

CeuuUrry. — Tho  York  Public  Cemetery,  on  the  Fulford  Rood,  is  tho  pro- 
perty of  a Joint  Stock  Company,  formed  in  1830,  with  a capital  of  £ 6,000., 
in  £10.  shares,  and  was  established  in  consequence  of  tho  crowded  state  of 
tho  church  yards  in  York.  The  ground,  which  consists  of  eight  acres,  was 
first  opened  in  September,  1837  ; and  that  all  denominations  may  bury  their 
dead  according  to  their  own  form,  half  the  land  is  consecrated  for  tho  use  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  the  other  half  is  appropriated  to  Dissenters. 
Tbe  ministers  of  each  denomination  conduct  their  own  funeral  services, 
and  the  mortuary  cliapel  is  so  situated,  that  tbe  line  separating  the  two 
divisions  of  tho  Cemetery  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  building ; conse- 
quently one  half  of  the  chapel  is  used  by  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  Dissenters. 

The  ground  is  very  tastefully  laid  down,  and  planted  with  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  forest  trees* ; and  the  chapel,  lodge,  and  entrance  gates  are  very  neat. 
The  total  cost  of  the  land  and  buildings  is  £7,719.  The  Chapel  is  an 
oblong  building,  of  cut  stone,  from  Roche  Abbey,  and  is  an  interesting  imita- 
tion of  Grecian  architecture.  The  entrance  is  in  tho  centre  of  the  north 
side,  beneath  a pediment  supported  by  four  fluted  pillars,  and  two  large 
pilasters.  Roth  ends  of  the  building  exhibit  a frieze,  supported  by  two 
Hated  half  pillars.  The  south  side  is  plain.  The  interior  is  neat,  and  each 
end  is  fitted  up  with  a small  pulpit,  seats,  4c. 

That  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  cemetery, 
there  is  a rule,  that  for  persons  dying  in  houses  or  tenements  under  the 
annual  value  of  £5.  or  £10.  rack  rent,  the  charge  for  a single  interment  shall 
be  much  leas  than  to  other  persons.  It  is  also  laid  down  as  an  invariable 
rule,  that  no  grave,  whether  public  or  private,  when  filled,  shall  again  be 
opened,  so  that  no  human  remains  may  be  dug  up  or  disturbed.  As  the 
church  yards  of  York  have  been  reeeutly  closed  (Sec  page  369)  it  is  probable 
that  this  Cemetery  will  soon  be  extended  beyond  its  present  limits.  Visitors 
have  free  access  to  walk  in  the  grounds,  except  on  Sundays. 
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Cholera  Burial  Crround. — As  we  have  seen  at  page  308,  that  terrible 
epidemic,  ther\siatic  Cholera,  first  manifested  itself  in  York  in  the  month 
of  June,  1882 ; and  on  that  occasion  this  piece  of  ground,  which  is  situated 
just  without  the  city  walls,  between  the  Railway  and  North  Street  Postern, 
was  set  apart  for  the  interment  of  those  who  died  of  that  malady.  The 
second  visitation  of  Cholera,  in  1840,  being  much  less  severe  than  the  pre- 
vious one,  those  who  died  of  it  were  buried  in  the  different  grave-yards 
indiscriminately ; the  Cholera  burial-ground  not  being  opened  at  all. 

Recreative  Amusements. — Ilacet. — A largo  flat  piece  of  pasture  land, 
about  a mile  south  of  the  city,  callod  Knavemire,*  the  property  of  the  free- 
men of  Micklegate  ward,  is  used  as  a Race  Count.  This  course  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  York  races  occupy  a place  in  the  first  rank  upon 
the  English  turf.  The  sport  of  horse  racing,  though  undoubtedly  practised 
in  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  much  progress  till  the  accession  of  James  L,  who  introduced  it  from 
Scotland,  where  it  came  into  vogue  from  tbo  spirit  and  swiftness  of  the 
Spanish  horses,  which  had  been  thrown  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Galloway, 
when  the  vessels  of  the  Armada  were  wrecked.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
a bell,  adorned  with  flowers,  had  been  " given  to  him  who  should  run  the 
best  and  farthest  on  horseback  on  Shrove  Tuesday,"  at  Chester,  Stamford, 
and  elsewhere. 

Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  published  in  1590,  informs  us  that  horse  racing 
was  practised  on  the  Forest  of  Galtres,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  city  of  York ; 
the  prize  for  the  winning  horse  being  a small  golden  or  silver  bell,  which  was 
always  attached  to  its  head-gear,  and  the  animal  was  then  led  about  in 
triumph ; whence  arose  the  proverb,  for  success  of  any  kind,  “ bearing  away 
the  bell,"  or  “ to  bear  the  bell."  But  racing  as  a system  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  reign  of  James  I.  This  monarch  was  extremely  fond  of  the  sport, 
and  his  favourite  courses  were  at  Croydon  and  Enfield  Chase.  Charles  I. 
followed  his  example  by  establishing  races  in  Hyde  Park  and  at  Newmarket, 
where  James  I.  had  already  built  a hunting  seat.  Races  were  discontinued 
during  the  Protectorate,  but  Cromwell  was  by  no  means  inattentive  to  the 
breeding  of  good  horses.  The  “ Merry  Monarch  " not  only  encouraged  racing 
by  numerous  royal  plates,  but  purchased  mares  and  sires  (principally  Barbs 
and  Turks)  in  the  Levant,  and  also  improved  the  breed  by  horses  brought 
over  from  Tangiers,  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  his  Queen,  Catherine  of  Braganza. 

• JTnare,  the  Anglo-Saxon  term  for  a man  of  low  condition — and  this  common  is 
called  Knavesraire,  from  being  the  rwampv  pasture  of  the  poor  householders’  cattle. 
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Mr.  Drake  says,  “ Clifton  fields  have  not  been  enclosed  a century ; and  were 
formerly  open  enough  to  have  been  the  Campus  Marti  us  to  F.boraeum and 
in  another  place  he  speaks  more  confidently  to  there  having  been  so.  In 
1709  there  was  a regular  race  meeting  on  Clifton  lugs,  aud  in  1714  it  had 
become  so  popular  that  there  were  150  carriages  upon  the  course  in  one  day. 
During  the  great  frost  in  1007,  when  the  river  Ouse  was  frozen  over  so  hard 
that  carts  and  carriages  passed  over  it  in  safety,  Drako  tells  us  that  a horse 
race  was  run  upon  it,  from  the  tower  at  Marygate  end,  through  the  great 
arch  of  Ouse  Bridge,  to  the  crane  at  Skeldorgate  Postern.  In  the  year  1709 
the  citizens  made  a collection,  with  which  they  purchased  five  plates,  which 
were  ruu  for  over  Knavesmire,  and  from  that  period  to  the  present,  the 
annual  meetings  havo  been  supported  with  much  spirit.  Since  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  this  great  national  sport  has  been  sanctioned  and  encouraged  by 
the  inonarchs  of  England,  who  grant  “ Plates  ’’  or  “ Cups  " annually  to  be 
ruu  for  on  many  race  courses  in  the  kingdom.  Though  these  royal  gifts  are 
still  frequently  called  plates  or  cups,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vote, 
which  is  run  for  at  Ascot  (and  which  is  still  a piece  of  plate),  they  consist  of 
100  guineas,  aud  hence  are  sometimes  called  the  King’s  or  Queen's  Guineas, 
or  the  King's  or  Queen's  Hundred.  In  1718,  four  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  races  at  York,  the  King's  gold  cup  was  procured,  and  has 
ever  since  been  run  for  at  the  August  meeting.  There  is  another  royal  plate 
of  100  guineas,  now  given  for  marcs,  to  be  run  for  here  and  at  Richmond 
alternately.  In  1754  the  Grand  Slaiul  was  built  by  subscription.  The 
building  is  of  red  brick,  with  circular-headed  windows  in  the  upper  story ; 
the  whole  finished  with  a balustrade  projection,  the  front  of  which  is  up  to 
100  feet  in  length,  and  supported  by  a rustic  arcade  of  15  feet  high,  from 
which  may  be  enjoyed  a fine  view  of  the  races  and  surrounding  scenery. 
Near  the  "Winning  Post”  is  the  building  called  the  Hound  House,  which 
was  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  Stewards  or  officials.  It  is  a stone 
rotunda,  with  attached  Doric  columns,  supporting  their  proper  entablature, 
and  surmounted  by  a dome.  Extensive  improvements  have  recently  been 
effected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  goal — a neat  Stand  has  been  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  Stewards  and  their  friends,  with  a portion  reserved  for  ladies ; 
the  enclosure  in  front  of  the  Stands  enlarged,  and  a telegraphic  communica- 
tion established  between  the  Grand  Stand  and  the  city.  The  amount  of 
added  money  given  to  be  run  for  at  the  race  meeting  in  August,  1854,  ex- 
ceeded £1,500.  The  Course  is  marked  by  posts  and  rails,  and  has  a very 
elegant  appearance.  The  old  Tiro  Mile  Course  is  1 mile,  7 furlongs,  and  85 
yards,  in  length ; and  the  ordinary  course  is  1 mile,  0 furlongs,  and  about  50 
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Ciiaritik.s. — Besides  the  various  hospital*,  almshouses,  charity  sc1xkJ», 
medical  aud  benevolent  institutions,  which  wo  have  described,  there  ire 
several  charity  trusts  belonging  to  the  city,  the  administration  of  nluclii* 
in  the  hands  of  Trustees  appointed  by  tlio  Corporation,  who  puUidi  on 
annual  statement  of  their  receipts  aud  expenditure.  This  renders  it  entirely 
un necessary  for  us  to  burden  our  pages  with  the  particular*  of  these  chariot* 
EMIN  ENT  MEN.— Several  of  the  Worth**  who  occupy  niches  in  tin 
Vork  Temple  of  Koine,  are  already  mentioned  in  tho  Annals  of  the  bishop* 
(See  page  381);  and  amongst  tho  other  men  of  eminence,  or  persons  whe 
wore  famed  for  their  piety,  literary  attainments,  or  proficiency  in  the  •*** 
and  sciences,  ami  who  were  natives  of  York,  tho  following  are  the  roost 
bruit'd.  It  may  however  be  oboerved  tliat,  although  *o  many  great  rom  h1TI 
nt  dilTerent  times  resided  in  York,  yet  but  few  appear  to  liavo  been  horn  fit**8- 
ConnUnitin*  the  ('{ real,  ns  has  already  hecu  observed  ot  page  fid,  was  ‘Op 
posed  to  have  lieen  a native  of  York,  until  Niebuhr  published  his  Lector® 
on  the  History  of  Koine."  Ho,  however,  resided  for  a time  in  ^“r^* 
tlieru  assumed  the  imperial  purple  on  the  death  of  his  father  CoMtnnufl* 
Alcuin,  one  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the  age  ill  which  he  flouri*®*"’ 
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Alcuin  the  care  of  the  school,  and  of  the  great  library  belonging  to  the  church, 
and  his  reputation  attracted  crowds  of  students  from  Gaul  and  Germany,  and 
many  of  them  in  after  life  became  distinguished  men.  He  was  now  esteemed 
the  most  erudite  man  of  the  age.  Eanbald,  the  nephew  of  Elbert,  being 
appointed  to  the  Sec  of  York,  sent  Alcuin  to  Koine,  to  bring  over  his  pall,  in 
780,  and  on  his  return  from  the  “ Eternal  City,”  he  met,  at  I’arma,  Charle- 
magne, or  Charles  the  Great,  King  of  France,  afterwards  Emperor.  That 
potentate  desirous  of  adding  literary  honours  to  the  fame  he  had  acquired  in 
arms,  earnestly  desired  to  detain  him ; but  the  canons  obliged  him  to  return 
to  his  own  church.  However  that  Prince  prevailed  with  the  King  of  North- 
umberland and  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  send  him  back  to  France.  He 
ap|>ointed  him  to  open  a great  school  in  his  own  palace,  and  generally  as- 
sisted in  person  at  his  lessons  with  the  Princes,  his  sons — and  tills  example 
was  followed  by  the  chief  nobility  of  the  country.  He  also,  by  his  advice, 
instituted  an  academy  in  his  palace,  consisting  of  many  learned  men,  who 
met  on  certain  days  to  discourse  on  points  of  sacred  learning. 

Alcuin,  we  are  told  by  Gaillard,  weaned  Charlemagne  from  the  passion 
for  conquests,  by  discovering  to  him  a new  source  of  true  greatness,  far 
dearer  to  humanity ; and  it  is  the  cultivation  of  the  maxims  and  lessons  of 
that  wiso  tutor  that  has  principally  rendered  the  name  of  that  great  Prince 
immortal  in  the  eyes  of  true  judges;  for  instructed  by  such  a master,  the 
royal  pupil  learned  to  set  a just  value  on  true  knowledge ; and  to  place  his 
glory  in  protecting  science,  in  perfecting  the  administration,  and  in  extending 
in  every  respect  the  empire  of  reason.  When  in  his  old  age  Alcuin  retired 
from  the  distractions  of  the  palace,  many  followed  him  to  his  retreat  at  the 
Abbey  of  St  Martin,  at  Tours,  where  he  wrote  some  of  his  best  works,  and 
where  he  continued  his  favourite  occupation  of  teaching,  till  bis  death,  which 
occurred  on  Whit  Sunday,  the  19th  of  May,  804.  At  his  death  he  was 
lamented  as  the  pride  of  his  age  and  the  benefactor  of  the  empire. 

Alcuin's  works  are  numerous,  and  tho  best  odition  of  them  is  by  the 
learned  Andrew  Duchesne,  in  three  tomes,  published  in  1017.  Thoy  consist 
principally  of  poems,  elementary  introductions  to  the  different  sciences,  trea- 
tises on  a variety  of  theological  subjects,  the  lives  of  several  saints,  and  an 
interesting  correspondence  with  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  ago  in 
which  he  lived.  The  Biblo  which  Alcuin  transcribed  and  presented  to 
Charlemagne  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
having  been  purchased  for  it  a few  years  ago  for  tho  sum  of  £750. 

Robert  Flower,  the  hermit  of  Kuaresborough,  usually  called  8t  Robert 
i though  he  has  not  been  canonized),  was  the  son  of  Took  Flower,  who  was 


Aram,"  it  being  the  place  in  which  Aram  and  his  companions  in  guilt  ** 
cenlod  the  tally  of  their  murdered  victim,  and  where  the  remains  lav  undis- 
covered for  several  year*. 

John  Wahlby,  and  Hubert  his  brother,  two  eminent  scholars  who  flourish 
iu  the  1 ith  centnry,  were  natives  of  York ; Robert  was  tlie  -ITth  Arrlibbb'f 
of  the  province.  (See  page  HUT.) 

John  f'.rijhom,  another  learned  friar  of  tho  same  order,  was  tarn  in  luA- 
and  flourished  about  tho  year  I 100.  He  was  an  able  preacher,  and  *hj 
author  of  many  hooks,  most,  if  not  all,  of  which  he  dedicated  to  kJ* 
Stafford,  Karl  of  Hereford,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

John  Hate,  a Carmelite  friar,  a profound  expositor  of  tho  Holy  -Scripture1, 
and  an  author  of  celebrity  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a native  of  York- 

Thomas  Morton,  Uishop  of  Durham,  was  bom  in  the  Pliturt  ^ || 
15*14.  H is  father,  Richard  Morton  (allhd  to  Cardinal  Morton,  Archill 
of  Canterbury),  was  a mercer,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  u* 
that  lived  here — bis  successors  in  it  being  his  apprentices.  The  subject^ 
this  noticp  was  bred  in  the  school  of  this  citv,  and  thence  removed  W - 


dohn’s  College,  Cambridge,  of  wliieh  ho  beeumo  a Fellow.  After*  sob  ^ 


became  chaplain  to  Lord  Evers,  and  was  sent  os  Ambassador  to  the  King  ‘ 
Denmark  and  some  German  Princes,  by  King  James  L,  after  which  be 
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under  the  cognizance  of  James  I.,  who,  pitying  his  ill  luck,  enquired  into  his 
family  and  person  ; and  finding  that  his  father  had  been  a sufferer  for  the 
Queen,  his  mother,  and  that  he  was  a deserving  man,  he  took  him  into  favour, 
and  mode  him  successively  a Baronet,  Viscount,  and  Earl  of  Somerset.  He 
was  afterwards  banished  the  court,  nud  died  in  obscurity  in  1638. 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  Bart.,  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Herbert,  merchant  aud 
alderman  of  York,  was  born  in  this  city  in  1600.  He  was  educated  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  spent  several  years  abroad  in  visiting 
Europe  aud  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  lie  was  related  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  was  chosen  one  of  the  attendants  of  Charles  I. ; and  he  and 
Bishop  Juxton  were  the  only  persons  who  attended  that  unfortunate  monarch 
to  the  scaffold.  Mr.  Herbert  attended  Charles  II.  during  his  captivity,  and 
for  his  fidelity  he  was  made  a Baronet  nt  the  Restoration.  He  published  a 
folio  of  his  travels,  in  16*7  ; and  an  account  of  the  two  last  years  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  was  published  in  1709.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a poem, 
entitled  Threnodta  Carolina,  lie  died  in  this  city  in  March,  1681,  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Crux. 

(twj  Fawkes,  of  Gunpowder  Plot  celebrity,  was,  according  to  some,  bom  in 
York,  in  1.770,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael-le-Belfry ; but  others  assert  that 
Bishopthorpe  was  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  appears  by  birth  and  edu- 
cation to  have  been  a Protestant  His  father  died  when  he  was  young,  but 
his  mother  marrying  again,  he  removed  with  her  to  Scotton,  a small  hamlet 
near  Knarcsborough,  whore  ho  became  acquainted  with  some  influential 
Catholic  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  religions  faith  he  soon  em- 
braced. In  1503  he  left  England,  and  became  a soldier  in  the  Spanish  army, 
in  the  Netherlands,  under  the  Archduke  Albert.  In  1605  he  returned  to 
England,  and  acted  a principal  part  in  the  projected  gunpowder  treason,  for 
which  he  suffered  execution,  January  31st,  1606,  at  Westminster. 

Marmaduke  Fother/jiU,  the  Nonconformist  Minister  of  Skipwith,  whose 
collection  of  books  aud  manuscripts  are  now  in  the  Minster  Library,  was  a 
native  of  York.  (See  page  463.) 

Beilby  Porteus,  Bishop  of  Ijoudon,  was  bom  in  this  city  in  1731,  and  was 
the  youngest  of  nineteen  children.  From  tho  school  at  llipon  he  went  to  the 
L' Diversity  of  Cambridge.  He  obtained  various  preferments,  until  he  became 
Bishop  of  Chester  in  1770.  In  1787  he  wns  translated  to  London,  and  he 
died  in  1809. 

Henry  Swinburne,  an  eminent  D.C.L.,  was  bom  at  York  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  and  educated  at  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  the  city. 
As  his  contemporary  and  countryman.  Gilpin,  was  called  the  “ Apostle  of  the 


Westminster  to  the  bishopric  of  V\  orcester.  and  ultimately  to  tiist  oi 
He  died  at  Oxford  in  1005,  and  was  buried  near  the  high  altar  in  the  ch»f*l 


of  Merton  College,  in  that  city. 

Sir  Clifton  Wintritujham,  Hart,  physician  to  King  (Jeorge  IV.,  was  h»ni 
at  York,  in  the  house  now  known  as  the  Judges’  Lodging',  in  IxmxW.  & 
1710.  His  father  was  also  an  eminent  physician  in  this  city.  Sir  < lift® 
published  several  works,  viz.,  “ An  lixpcrimetital  Inquiry  into  some  P®115 
the  Animal  Structure,"  in  1740 ; “An  Inquiry  into  the  Fxility  of  the  l'- 
of  the  Human  Body, ’’ in  17  13:  “ l)e  Morqiiilmadam,’’  two  vols.,  in  ldl 
1701 : aud  an  edition  of  I)r.  Mead’s  “ Monita  et  Pnecepta  Mftliea cum  fflolhs 
notis."  He  diud  in  I^indon  on  the  10th  of  January,  1704,  aged  34. 

John  Flajcman,  the  eelebmted  sculptor,  was  bom  in  this  city,  ’ 
1755,  but  he  settled  early  with  his  father  in  London.  His  excellence  « * 
sculptor  is  universally  acknowledged. 

William  Etty,  11.  .1.,  “ the  poetic  painter  of  tho  human  form,’  was  born 111 
this  city  in  1737,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a printer  at  Hull,  but  oiler  h,T^ 
served  his  time,  ho  adopted  the  profession  of  an  artist;  studied  under 
Thomas  Lawrence ; and  then  travelled  in  Italy,  and  stayed  some  tunc 
Venice.  In  1827  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  lloyal  Academy:  s"  '^  a ‘ 
having  amassed  a considerable  fortune,  he  died  at  York,  in  November  1 
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city,  and  now  resides  at  the  Mount,  without  Micklegate  Bar.  This  gentle- 
man published,  in  1848,  a very  interesting  work  entitled  “ Extracts  from  the 
Municipal  Records  of  the  City  of  York,  in  the  15th  century,”  one  voL  8vo. ; 
and  in  1850,  “ The  Fawkes’s  of  Y'ork  in  the  10th  Century,"  a small  8vo. 
vol.,  was  published  from  the  pen  of  the  same  writer. 

George  Lairton,  Esq.,  a native  of  this  city,  and  now  residing  at  Nunthorpe, 
near  York  (a  Proctor  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  York  of  many  years 
standing,  and  also  Registrar  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire), has  published  the  following  works : — “ The  Marriage  Act,  arranged 
with  Notes,”  8vo.  in  1828 — second  edition  in  1824 ; A Treatise  of  Bona 
Notabilia,  together  with  an  account  of  the  Archiepiscopol  Courts  of  Probate 
within  the  Province  of  York,  aud  of  the  peculiar  courts  of  Probate  within 
that  Province,"  8vo.,  1825  ; “ A list  of  Manorial  Courts  within  the  Counties 
of  York  and  Nottingham,  which  possess  tho  right  of  proving  Wills,"  8vo. 
“ Collectio  Rerun)  Ecclesiusticarum  do  Ditecesi  Eboraceusi,  or  Collections 
Relative  to  tho  Churches  and  Chapels  within  the  Diocese  of  York,"  to  which 
are  added  “ Collections  Relative  to  the  Diocese  of  Ripon,"  two  vols.,  8vo., 
1840 — a second  edition  of  this  work  in  one  large  vol.,  8vo.,  was  published  in 
1842,  with  an  appendix,  containing  Exceqita  from  the  MS.  Repertory  of 
Endowments  by  Dr.  Ducarel,  proservod  in  Lambeth  Palace,  transcribed  by 
permission  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  “ The  Religious  Houses 
of  Yorkshire,"  8vo.,  in  1853. 

Mr.  John  JJroume,  of  Blake  Street,  York  (a  native  of  this  city),  has  pub- 
lished a very  voluminous  and  elaborate  “ History  of  the  Edifice  of  the  Metro- 
politan Church  of  St.  Peter,  York."  This  great  work,  which  was  commenced 
in  1827,  aud  completed  in  1847,  is  in  33  numbers  (4to  Elephant)  to  corres- 
pond with  Halfpenny’s  “ Gothic  Ornaments or  iu  two  vols.  It  is  illustrated 
by  extracts  from  authentic  records,  by  plans,  sections,  and  engravings  of 
architectural  and  sculptural  details ; aud  some  of  the  best  authorities  have 
declared  it  to  be,  not  only  the  best  History  of  tho  Cathedral,  but  to  be  of 
more  practical  service  to  the  profession  of  tho  Architect,  than  any  other  work 
published  ou  pointed  architecture  and  its  decorations. 

The  following  eminent  and  learned  individuals  though  not  bom  there, 
were,  or,  as  in  some  of  the  cases  have  been,  so  long  connected  with  York, 
as  to  justify  us  in  classing  them  amongst  the  worthies  of  that  venerable  city ; 
for  most  certainly  the  names  of  Drake,  Gent,  Hargrove,  Wellbeloved,  and 
Phillips,  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  literati  of  York. 

Francis  Drake,  the  historian  of  Y’ork,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  F.  Drake, 
Rector  of  Ilemsworth  and  \Ticar  of  Pontefract.  Ho  was  bom  in  1005,  and  in 


*»  Parliamentary  History  of  Knglaud  to  the  Restoration,  ana  tonin 
several  papers  to  the  Philosophical  Transaction*,  and  the  Arrbadopa. 
died  in  1770,  aged  75,  mid  was  buried  in  St.  Marys  Church,  1|CT 
when.’  a monument  is  erected  to  his  memory,  llis  residence  in  ^ 
in  Coney  Street,  near  the  George  Hotel.  , 

Thomas  Gent,  a well  known  collector  and  publisher  of  antiquities  •****■ 
to  Yorkshire,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1601,  and  in  due  time  was  upprentxc 


to  a printer  in  that  city ; but  becoming  unsettled,  he  ran  away 


from  ha 


n | 'I  IIIM.I  * 11  1 •».*  * r 

master  and  went  to  London,  where  he  soon  met  with  employment 
afterwards  removed  to  York,  where  he  worked  in  the  office  ol  Mr.  White.* 
Petergate,  but  soon  returned  to  Ireland  to  visit  his  friends;  again  CMncTj 
to  England  and  settled  in  Loudon,  from  whence  ho  removed  to  \ork  in 
at  the  invitation  of  his  former  master's  widow,  whom  he  married  net  ^ 
after,  and  settled  in  Coffee  Yard,  behind  Stouegate.  He  was  now  ma»W^ 
one  of  the  few  printing  offices  out  of  London,  for  he  himself  tells 
autobiography,  that  at  this  time  there  were  no  printers  in  ( bester, 

Preston,  Manchester,  Kendal,  or  Leeds.  In  1730  he  printed  and  pn  ^ 
“The  Autieut  and  Modem  History  of  the  Famous  City  of  lork.  _ 
ho  published  his  History  of  Hull,  which  was  followod  by  a llistoiy® 

and  in  17Ci  his  “ History  of  the  East  Window  of  York  Minster  RPP*rL 
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formerly  resided  Dr.  Alexander  Hunter,  the  author  of  several  works,  and 
opposite  lived  “ Tommy  Gout,"  an  old  well-known  printer,  whoso  produc- 
tions, though  the  rudest  specimens  of  typography,  sold  at  a better  price  than 
some  of  tho  bulkier  tomes  of  his  neighbour.  Gent  is  thus  described  by 
Allen  : — “In  his  person  os  well  as  his  mind  eccentricity  generally  appeared 
predominant  He  was  low  in  stature,  mostly  wore  a long  cloak  fastened 
round  him  with  a belt,  suffered  his  beard  to  grow  a great  length,  and  seemed 
also  to  affect  an  extraordinary  air  of  gravity.  His  circumstances  were 
generally  indigent,  so  much  so,  that  he  often  sold  almanacks,  dc.,  for  tho 
York  booksellers.” 

William  Peckitt,  a skilful  glass  painter  and  Stainer,  was  horn  at  Husth- 
waite,  in  the  North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  in  1781,  and  commenced  practising 
hi  s art  in  York  in  1751,  being  entirely  a self-taught  artist.  Some  stained 
gLass  wiudows,  executed  by  him,  adorn  the  south  transept  of  the  Minster,  as 
wo  have  already  observed  ; as  well  as  another  in  the  Magistrate’s  Hoorn,  at 
the  Guild-Hall.  He  died  at  York  in  1705,  in  the  04th  year  of  Iris  age,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  Mieklegate. 

LiiuUey  Murray,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  lived  for  a number  of  years  at 
Holdgate,  near  York.  He  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  in  North  America, 
and  resided  for  some  part  of  his  life  at  New  York,  where  his  father  was  a 
distinguished  merchant.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  ho  commenced  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  subsequently  practised  both  as  a counsel  and  attorney  in  all  the 
courts  of  the  state  of  New  York.  lie  continued  in  the  profession  till  tho 
troubles  in  America  interrupted  all  business  of  this  nature,  and  then  lie  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  soon  acquired  a handsome  independence. 
But  his  health  becoming  impaired,  fio  came  over  to  this  country  in  1784,  in 
order  to  recruit  it.  Being  much  pleased  with  York  and  its  neighbourhood, 
he  at  length  settled  there,  and  purchased  the  house  which  stands  near  the 
bridge  at  lloldgate,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  disorder 
increasing,  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  the  usual  occupations  and 
amusements  of  life  ; and  as  his  mental  faculties  were  unimpaired,  he  directed 
his  attention  to  the  composition  of  literary  works  for  the  rising  generation. 
Copies  of  his  first  work,  “ The  power  of  lleligion  on  the  Mind,"  were  distri- 
buted anonymously  among  the  principal  inhabitants  of  York ; but  the  author 
did  not  remain  long  concealed,  for  a new  edition  was  soon  called  for.  The 
first  edition  of  his  “ English  Grammar"  appeared  in  1785,  and  had  a rapid 
sale.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  tho  “ English  Exercises,"  the  “ English 
Header,”  and  the  “ Introduction  ” and  “ Sequel  to  the  Reader,"  and  a **  Spel- 
ling Rook."  All  of  these  books  were  originally  printed  in  York,  but  the  copy- 
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William  Hargrove,  Rig.,  was  bom  ut  Knaresborough,  October  1 Mb,  ^ 
being  the  youngest  sou  of  the  historian  of  that  place.  In  ■ j 

his  native  town,  anti  became  a proprietor  and  the  editor  of  the  <" 
newspaper.  In  lnlx  ho  published,  in  two  vols.,  royal  Kvo,  a 18  • . 

Description  of  tlio  Ancicut  City  of  York  : ’ and  the  same  year  10  wa-  ^ 
a member  of  the  Common  Council  of  that  city.  He  also,  alterwan  f, 
the  office  of  Sheriff  of  the  City,  and  daring  several  years,  was  one  o 
Commissioners,  and  took  an  active  part  in  most  of  the  public  lu>Pr0” 
of  the  city.  Ho  is  ‘‘till  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Herald  (in  cog) 
with  two  of  his  sons),  after  forty-one  years  of  extraordinary  P°7T" ' 
ment.  Mr.  Hargrove  also  published  two  or  three  excellent  Uuid» 

Mr.  Alfred  E.  Hargro re  (son  of  the  above)  published  an  mten»  'b  . 
work,  entitled  “ Anecdotes  of  Archery,"  which  contains  an  account , u ^ 
existing  societies,  rules,  and  other  matters  relating  to  archer}. 
gentleman  published  a sort  of  'lourists  (iuide  to  all  tho  places 

interest  within  twenty-six  miles  of  York.  . u,  gt 

IUr.  Charles  WellMored,  pastor  of  tho  English  Presbyterian  Hi  I*  ^ 
Saviourgate,  for  more  than  iifty-fivo  years,  having  first  been  aw»  ^ 

Rev.  N.  Cappe  for  eight  years.  (Seo  page  51».)  He  hepa  ^ 

services  at  York  on  the  4th  of  February,  171)9 ; consequently  ho ** 
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Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  “ Descriptive  Account  of  the  Anti- 
quities in  the  Grounds  and  in  the  Museum,"  was  composed  by  hi ui,  with  the 
exceptiou  of  the  part  relating  to  the  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  his  son-in-law,  the  llev.  J.  Kendrick.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  bom  at 
Westminster,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  on  the  Otli  of  April,  1769,  so  that  he 
is  now  eighty-six  years  of  age.  He  studied  at  New  College,  Hockney. 

John  Phillips,  E>q.,  F.R.S.,  the  celebrated  Professor  of  Geology,  and  now 
the  deputer  “ Reader"  in  that  science  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  has  been 
connected  with  the  city  and  county  of  York  for  the  last  quarter  of  a century. 
Professor  Phillips  is  tbo  author  of  several  works  on  Natural  History,  Geology, 
&c. ; amongst  which  nre  Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Yorkshire,  Ito,  with 
plates,  vol.  i.  in  1839 ; 2nd  edition,  1886 ; vol.  ii.  in  1886 ; and  the  Rivers, 
Mountains,  and  Sea  Coast,  of  Yorkshire,  8vo,  with  plates,  1st  edition,  1858; 
2nd  edition,  1855.  He  is  also  the  author  of  many  papers  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  principal  scientific  societies  in  the  kingdom,  and  he  has 
published  a Geological  Map  of  Yorkshire,  coloured. 


(tbe  Jttnstn  aulaptnlake. 

The  district  contiguous  to  the  city  of  York,  on  its  south-western  side,  was 
originally  a wapentake  or  hundred  of  the  West  Riding,  “ under  the  care  of 
the  Mayor  and  Citizens,  as  Bailiffs,"  or  stewards  of  it;  but  by  a charter 
in  the  27th  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (1448),  it  was  annexed  to  the  city, 
and  made  a part  of  the  County  of  the  City  of  York.  Hence  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Ainsty  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Magistrates 
of  the  city  for  the  adjustment  of  all  civil  dissensions,  though  the  freeholders 
of  that  division  were  not  entitled  to  any  privileges  or  franchises  as  citizens 
of  York,  but  remained  in  other  respects  as  inhabitants  of  the  county  at  large ; 
being  allowed  to  vote  at  the  county  elections.  Thus  the  .Gusty  continued 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Magistrates  of  the  city  until 
the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Act  in  1886,  when  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  West  Hiding,  and  of  which  division  of  the  county  it  now,  as  in  ancient 
times,  forms  a wapentake.  In  several  ancient  writings  the  name  of  this 
district  is  spelt  Anally;  and  some  have  supposed  the  wonl  to  be  derived 
from  Ancientry,  denoting  its  autiquity.  Camden  conjectures  that  its  etymo- 
logy may  be  more  plausibly  referred  to  the  German  word  Antossen,  implying 


period  bud  claim  to  this  jurisdiction,  by  a charter  from  King  John.  Intta 
time  of  Edward  I.  the  Mayor  anil  Itailiffs  were  summoned  to  answer  the 
King,  “ rjiio  warranto,"  they  hold  the  Ain  sty : and  it  appears  from  the  plm* 
held  hufore  that  Monarch,  in  1380,  that  the  Mayor  produced  a charter  how 
King  John,  by  which  he  claimed  the  hundred  of  the  Ainsty ; but  the  cltiW 
was,  on  inspection,  found  rused  in  the  date  in  the  word  “ quarto- 
searching  the  rolls  in  tho  Exchequer,  it  was  found  that  John  dal.  ® to 
year  1311,  g^.int  to  the  citizens  of  York,  the  town  of  York,  in  fee  far®!  ^ 
the  rent  of  £100.;  and  because  the  Ainsty  was  not  specified  in  the  chart1 
of  “anno  quarto,"  and  also  because  the  charter  was  rased,  judgment **■< 
given  against  the  Mayor  and  citizens,  the  charter  was  annulled,  and  Ibr 
Mayor  was  committed  to  prison,  hut  scion  after  hailed.  Sir  T.  Widdnng*® 
considered  it  a matter  of  doubt  whether  the  citizeus  of \ork  hod  any  9®°" 
warrant  for  holding  the  Aiustr.  saving  for  the  “lest"  and  sow*  °tof 
liberties,  till  it  was  annexed  to  the  city  by  the  before-mentioned  charts  * 
patent  of  Henry  VI. 

Till  tho  year  17!lo  a doubt  existed  whether  tho  freeholders  of  the  Ain*l.T 
had  a right  of  Hullrage  at  the  elections  for  Members  of  Parliament  fer 
county,  on  the  ground  that  it  formed  part  and  parcel  of  a separate  couatv. 
and  though  their  votes  were  received  by  the  Sheriff,  they  were  always 
with  a uuerv  nrvfuted  to  their  mumps*  lint  ofter  the.  e’Olltost  between 
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diversified  with  gentle  swells,  but  iu  the  eastern  part,  adjoining  to  the  Ouse, 
it  is  a perfect  flat,  abounding  in  excellent  pasturage  and  meadow. 

The  Ainsty  is  bounded  by  the  rivers  Ouse,  Wharfe,  and  Xidd  ; it  is  inter- 
sected by  the  post  road  from  York  to  Tiulcaater,  and  the  North -Eastern  Rail- 
way : its  area,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  return,  is  49,780  acres ; and 
it  contains  the  following  parishes  and  places: — Acatter  Malbia,  Acaster  Selby, 
Acomb,  Atkham  Ilryan,  Atkham  Richard,  Bilbrough,  Billon,  Bishopthorpe, 
Bolton  Percy,  Healnuglt,  part  of  Holy  Trinity  (York),  part  of  Kirk  Ham- 
merlon,  Long  ifanton,  jtarts  of  St.  Mary  Bishophill  Senior,  and  Si.  Mary 
Bishophill  Junior  (York),  Moor-Monklon , Nether- Popplelon , Rujforth,  jmrt 
of  Stillingfleel,  pari  of  Tadcastkk,  Thor/t-Arch,  Walton,  and  Wighill. 

Acastf.r  Mat.ms. — This  parish,  which  is  also  called  Ocer-Acasler,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  and  comprises  the  township  of 
A castor,  and  the  Parochial  Chapelry  of  Naburu  ; the  latter  being  in  the  Ouse 
and  Derwent  wapentake  of  the  East  Riding.  The  parish  derives  its  second 
name  from  tho  family  of  Malby,  Malbys,  or  Malebisse,  which  flourished 
here  for  some  centuries  after  the  Conquest,  until  at  length  a daughter  and 
heiress  was  married  to  Fairfax  of  Walton,  created  Viscount  Ernley. 

The  following  notices  occur  respecting  the  manor  of  Acaster  Malbis: — In 
the  dlitli  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI-  (1858),  the  King  granted  free 
warren  to  the  Abbot  of  Selby  in  all  his  demesne  lands  here  and  in  other 
places.  In  the  81st  of  Edward  III.  (1347),  Sir  William  do  Malebisse,  Knt., 
Lord  of  Acaster,  confirmed  to  the  Canons  of  Gisebum,  in  tho  deanery  of 
Cleveland,  all  the  lands,  Ac.,  which  they  held  of  this  fee.  In  the  8!lrd  of 
Henry  VI.  (1 114),  the  manors  of  Acaster  Malbis,  Walton,  Ac.,  were  remitted 
and  quitclaimed  by  Brvan  Fairfax  to  his  brother  William,  and  John  Dantiy, 
and  Richard  Banks.*  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wenlock  is  the  present  Lord 
of  tho  Manor  of  Acaster  Malbis,  and  sole  proprietor,  except  the  school  and 
premises,  which  belong  to  the  feoffees  of  Knowles'  charity  for  the  time  being. 
According  to  the  Parliamentary  Report,  the  area  of  this  township  is  1 ,780 
acres,  but  from  another  source  we  learn  that  it  is  1,839  acres.  The  amount 
of  assessed  property  in  tho  township  is  £8,470. ; the  rateable  value  of  it  is 
£1,830.;  and  the  population  in  1851  was  830  souls. 

The  hiring  is  a Perpetual  Curacy,  though  in  tho  Liber  Regis,  in  which 
it  is  rated  at  £5.  Os.  5 jd.,  it  is  stylet!  a Discharged  Vicarage.  It  is  valued 
in  the  Parliamentary  return  of  1810  at  £38. ; but  the  net  income  is  now 
about  £56.  From  a very  early  period  the  odvowson  belonged  to  the  Malby 
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called  the  Synagogue,  is  an  ancient  edifice,  with  a low  square  wooden  lows, 
ami  a small  spire,  rising  from  the  centre.  All  the  fronts  of  the  buildiwg 
have  modem  windows  of  three  lights,  with  trefoil  heads,  and  above  each  if  * 
circle,  either  enclosing  a quatrefoil  or  a trefoil  light  All  the  roofs  riw  to 
gables,  and  are  finished  with  neat  foliated  crosses.  On  the  north  sdeoftbe 
nave  is  a porch,  with  a jxiinted  arched  door  of  entrance ; and  the  elite?,  <* 
the  whole,  is  a fair  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  18th  century.  Tb* 
tower  contains  two  bells.  The  church  was  repaired,  and  the  interior  repe»<d- 
in  1882.  in  tho  chancel  is  a trefoil- headed  piscina,  and  beneath  it  the  no 
tilatcd  effigy  of  a Crusader,  in  hauberk  suit.  On  his  left  arm  is  a shidi 
bearing  a chevron  between  three  griffins'  heads,  being  the  arms  of  one  of  tho 
Malbis  family.  Adjoining  is  a slab,  with  a cross  llory.  There  if  f0®' 
curious  stained  glass  in  this  church  ; in  the  east  window  is  Our  Saviour  be 
tween  two  saints,  and  in  the  lower  part  shields  of  arms ; in  the  north 
of  tho  chancel  are  two  small  figures  of  St.  James  and  St  Andrew : and  i«^ 
window  of  tho  south  aisle  aro  two  figures,  one  of  which  is  crowned  swj 
aceptered ; and  the  other  is  in  chain  armour,  with  a helmet  and  eeriest*5**® 
robe,  and  in  his  hand  a crosier.  The  Royal  Arms  bear  the  date  of 

The  Village  is  small,  and  irregularly  built,  and  stands  near  the  river  Ouse, 
about  8J  miles  S.  of  York,  and  2 miles  YV.  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway. 
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attend  tho  school  is  about  twenty-five.  Three  old  oak  seats  were  removed 
from  the  church  to  the  school  in  1833  ; one  of  them  bears  the  following  date 
and  inscription: — “Joseph  Daniel’s  Gift,  1700.  Sit  and  welcome." 

Nabohn. — This  is  a township  and  parochial  chapclry,  situated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  tho  Ouse  in  the  parishes  of  Acostcr  Malbis,  St  George 
and  St  Dennis,  York.  The  wholo  of  the  lands  of  Nabum  belonged  to  the 
Palmes  family  from  a.d.  1234,  down  to  the  year  1775,  when  the  grandfather 
of  the  Rev.  William  Lindsay  Palmes,  Rector  of  Long  Riston,  and  Vicar  of 
Hornsea  (tho  present  Lord  of  tho  Manor),  obtained  on  Act  of  Parliament  for 
tho  removal  of  the  old  entail,  and  sold  half  the  estate.  The  Rev.  IV.  L. 
Palines  and  II.  M.  Raines,  Esq.,  are  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil,  but 
there  are  several  freeholders  who  farm  their  own  land.  Amount  of  assessed 
property,  £8, 414. ; rateable  value,  £3,080. ; population  in  1851,  481.  Area 
of  township,  2,466  acres. 

The  Old  Church,  which  is  a small  edifice  comprising  a nave  and  chancel, 
stands  within  the  grounds  of  Nabum  Hall,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ouse, 
but  there  was  no  place  of  burial  except  for  the  Palmes’  family,  the  other 
inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  George's  parish,  York. 

The  New  Church,  which  is  in  the  early  Decorated  style,  was  erected  in 
1854,  at  a cost  of  £2,407.,  raised  by  subscription.  John  C.  Clifford,  Esq., 
contributed  the  munificent  sum  of  £700.,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  was  a 
largo  contributor.  It  occupies  a pleasant  situation  near  the  village,  and 
consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  aud  north  aide,  with  a tower  and  spire  at  the 
north  west  angle,  also  a south  porch.  It  is  a very  neat  edifice.  The  tower 
contains  three  bells,  and  the  east  and  west  gables  are  surmounted  with  hand- 
some crosses.  The  interior  is  furnished  with  open  seats,  which  as  well  as  the 
open  roof  are  stained.  The  east  and  west  windows  are  each  of  three  lights ; 
the  former  being  filled  with  stained  glass,  as  a memorial  to  the  late  George 
Palmes,  Esq.  The  font  is  neat,  and  of  Caen  stone,  with  an  octagonal  oak 
cover.  The  architect  of  the  building  was  Mr.  G.  T.  Andrews,  of  York. 

The  old  church  will  probably  be  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  it  will  hold 
together,  as  there  is  a vault  for  the  Palmes'  family  under  it.  It  is  likely  that 
tile  space  will  be  railed  in  ultimately,  and  a portion  of  tho  east  end  repaired 
and  left  to  remain.  Tho  llenejict  is  a Perpetual  Curacy,  annexed  to  the 
Rectory  of  St.  Dennis,  York.  Great  tithes,  commuted  in  1766,  for  land 
which  now  produces  about  £60.  per  annum.  Tho  small  tithes  were  com- 
muted by  the  Tithe  Commissioners,  at  about  £40.,  in  1848.  The  Hoy.  W. 
L.  Palmes  is  tho  lay  impropriator.  There  is  a burying  ground  attached  to 
the  new  church. 
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The  Village  is  situated  near  the  river  Ouse,  across  which  there  is  a ferry 
here  to  Acaster  Malliis,  about  four  miles  south  of  York.  Here,  on  the  Ouse, 
a lock  ami  darn  wero  erected  in  1727,  in  order  to  iraprovo  the  navigation  of 
the  river.  (See  page  .7 HO.)  Tbo  tide  Hows  up  to  Xaburu  Lock,  and  pleasure 
excursions,  by  steam  boats,  are  often  mode  from  York  to  this  place  in  sum- 
mer. A tine  Maypole,  about  seventy  feet  in  height,  stands  in  the  village. 
There  is  a small  Methotlist  Chajwl  here,  erected  about  thirty-five  years  ago. 

Nahum  Hall,  the  property  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Palmes,  but  now  in  the 
occupation  of  Mrs.  I.loyd,  is  an  ancient  mansion  near  the  Ouse,  situated  in 
pleasant  grounds.  It  was  badly  modernized  in  1818. 

Bell  Hall  is  the  seat  and  property  of  H.  M.  Baines,  Esq. : Brighton  Grate 
is  the  seat  of  John  C.  Clifford,  Esq.:  and  Limjcroft  Bulge  is  also  a good 
residence  in  the  occupation  of  G.  J.  I.loyd,  Esq. 

The  School  is  endowed  with  tho  interest  of  £300.  (Dickinson's  and  Loftus's 
charity),  and  tho  sum  of  £5.  per  ann.  from  Lady  Hewley’s  charity.  For 
these  sums  fifteen  children  arc  taught  free. 

Acastrb  Selby. — This  township,  which  was  formerly  united  to  the  parish 
of  StiUiugfleet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Ouse,  was  anciently  called 
Nether  Aulcatter,  and  was  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Selby  by  Osbert  de  Arches, 
Sheriff  of  the  county  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror ; and  hence  its 
second  title.  Richard  I.  confirmed  tho  gift  to  the  Abbey.  At  an  early 
period  Robert  Stiilington  founded  here  a Collette  for  a Provost  and  three 
Fellows,  one  of  whom  was  to  instruct  children.  It  was  dedicated  to  St 
Andrew,  and  valued,  at  the  dissolution,  at  £33.  10s.  4d.  gross,  and  £37. 13s. 
4d.  per  annum  nett.  In  the  2nd  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  granted  to  John 
Halse  and  William  Pendred. 

The  area  of  this  township  is  1,523  acres,  and  is  tho  property  of  Sir  W.  M. 
E.  Milnor,  Bart.  The  amount  of  assessed  property  is  £2,107.;  tho  rateable 
value  is  £2,107. ; and  the  population  is  1851  was  184  souls. 

By  an  Order  of  Council,  of  the  date  of  13th  of  November,  1850,  this  town- 
ship was  formed  into  au  Ecclesiastical  District  The  Church,  which  is 
dedicated  to  St  John  the  Evangelist,  and  was  erected  and  endowed  by  the 
late  Sir  W.  M.  S.  Milner,  was  opened  for  Divine  worship  on  Thursday,  July 
18tb,  1850;  and  within  five  years  date  it  has  received  tho  remains  of  its 
founder,  which  now  peacefully  repose  in  a spacious  new  vault  at  its  east  end. 
It  is  a beautiful  little  Gothic  edifice,  very  picturesquely  situated  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Ouse,  commanding  a fine  prospect  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood. At  the  west  end  are  two  memorial  windows  of  stained  gloss ; one 
to  the  Rev.  George  Milner,  and  the  other  in  memory  of  David  Markham, 
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Esq.  The  church-yard,  which  is  neatly  ornamented  with  trees  aud  shrubs, 
is  enclosed  by  a light  iron  fence,  within  which  is  planted  a hedge  of  beautiful 
holly.  The  hiring  is  a Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  gift  of  Sir  W.  M.  E.  Milner, 
and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  George  Hustler.  A Parsonage  House  is  about 
to  be  erected  by  the  patron. 

The  Village  is  pleasantly  situated  about  7J  miles  S.  W.  from  York.  The 
North-Eastern  Railway  passes  at  a short  distance  from  it. 

The  School  is  aided  by  an  old  endowment  of  £7.  per  ann.  A neat  school- 
room, and  a commodious  house  for  the  teacher,  stand  near  the  church. 

Acomb. — This  parish,  which  comprises  the  township  of  Acomb  or  Akeham, 
anciently  called  Ascham,  and  part  of  the  townships  of  Dringhouses  and  Knap- 
toii,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Ouse.  At  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  wo  find  that  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  York,  had  Acho 
(Acomb)  as  a manor.  It  is  valued  in  Edward  the  Confessor’s  time  at  30s., 
and  was  then  of  the  same  value.  The  area  of  the  township  of  Acomb  is 
1,4-10  acres;  its  rateable  value  is  £3,991.;  amount  of  assessed  property, 
£4,930.;  and  its  population  in  1951  was  874  souls.  The  principal  land- 
owners  are  F.  Barlow,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Rev.  Isaac  Sponcer,  Mr. 
William  Ellis,  Sen.,  Mr.  William  Ellis,  Jun.,  and  Mr.  John  Burton.  The 
soil  is  of  a sandy  and  gravelly  nature,  and  the  air  is  remarkably  salubrious. 

The  Liriny  is  a Discharged  Vicarage,  aud  a peculiar  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  York,  valued  in  the  King’s  Books  at  £3.  Os.  2d. ; but  now  worth 
£109.  j>or  ann.  The  peculiar  of  Acomb  formerly  belonged  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Cathedral  of  York,  but  was  surrendered,  with  the  Rectory,  to  the 
Crown  in  1517  ; and  in  1(509  it  was  granted  by  James  I.,  to  Thomas  Newark 
ami  his  heir.  The  advowson  now  belongs  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Spencer,  who  resides  at  “ The  Plantation,”  is  the  incumbent. 
The  tithes  of  the  townships  of  Acomb  and  Holdgatc  were  commuted  for  land 
and  a money  payment,  by  an  inclosuro  act  in  1774. 

Tho  Church  (St.  Stephen)  is  a neat  structure,  the  body  of  which  was  re- 
stored in  1831-2,  by  subscription,  and  a grant  from  the  Church  Building 
Society : and  the  chancel  in  1853,  at  the  cost  of  J.  E.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Acomb 
Park.  It  is  situated  on  a picturesque  eminence,  from  which  there  is  a fine 
view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  with  an 
elegant  spire  at  the  west  end. 

The  Village  of  Acomb,  which  is  lnrgc  and  respectable,  is  pleasantly  situated 
about  2)  miles  west  from  York,  and  is  much  frequented  by  invalids.  The 
North-Eastern  Railway  passes  near  it.  Several  good  residences  in  the  village 
and  its  vicinity  arc  occupied  by  families  of  the  first  respectability. 
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Acomb  House  is  an  establishment  for  the  insane  in  the  higher  grades  of 
society ; and  there  is  also  here  another  private  Lunatic  Asylum.  Severin' 
Hill,  an  eminence  situated  about  half  a mile  from  the  village,  is  noticed  at 
page  58  ; and  the  IVatenrorks,  at  Acomb  Landing,  at  page  027  of  this  volume. 

A Wesleyan  Chapel  was  built  here  in  1821,  capable  of  seating  about  800 
persons.  A neat  National  School  has  boon  recontly  erected  near  the  church 
by  the  liberality  of  Edmund  Barlow,  Esq.  It  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
and  consists  of  one  room,  10  feet  by  20.  The  old  school-houso  stands  on  a 
green,  now  colled  the  cricket  ground,  at  the  back  of  the  village.  The  sum 
of  £5.  per  annum  is  paid  out  of  Lady  Hawley's  charity,  for  the  education  of 
oight  poor  children  of  this  parish. 

Four  annuities  for  the  jwor,  left  by  William  Wharton  in  1822,  and  three 
other  douors,  produce  about  £17.  per  annum. 

D lit  no  ho  uses. — This  chfijs-lry  and  township  is  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Acomb,  and  partly  in  that  of  Holy  Trinity,  Micklegate,  aud  St.  Mary, 
Bishophill  Senior,  York,  and  was  formerly  called,  variously,  Drynhous, 
Drynyhous,  and  Drenyhouses.  Tboresby  says  that  Drcnges  were  Vassal! 
Militates.  This  township  was  anciently  the  lordship  aud  estate  of  John, 
Lord  Grey  of  Iiothcrfield,  having  descended  to  him  from  Iris  ancestors,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  In  tbo  4th  of  Edward  HI.  (1831),  he 
obtained  a charter  of  free  warren  in  this  and  divers  other  lordships.  This, 
and  all  his  other  estates,  were  afterwards  carried  in  marriage  from  the  family 
of  Grey  to  Sir  John  Deincourt,  among  whose  daughters  they  were  divided. 
Lord  Lovel  had  a mansion  here  in  the  reign  of  Homy  VHI.  The  chief  pro- 
prietor of  tho  soil  at  present  is  M.  A.  E.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  who  is  Lord 
of  tho  Manor,  and  resides  at  the  Manor  House.  Area  of  the  towuship,  751 
acres;  population  in  1851,  313.  “Here  is  on  episcopal  chapel,  erected 
about  fifty  years  ago,"  writes  Allen,  in  1829  ; “ it  consists  of  a nave,  chaueel, 
and  south  chapel,”  as  well  as  a square  tower,  with  an  octagonal  bell  turret, 
“ and  the  whole  has  a mean  appearance.”  This  chapel,  which  belonged  to  the 
Barlows,  late  of  Middlctkorpe,  has  given  place  to  a very  elegant  little  Church, 
erected  in  1849,  at  a cost  of  about  £0,000.,  by  Mrs.  Leigh  (relict  of  the  Rev. 
E.  T.  Leigh,  tho  late  Lord  of  the  Mauor),  afterwards  Mrs.  M.  A.  E.  Wilkinson. 
It  is  in  tho  Decorated  stylo,  and  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  with  a small 
graceful  spire.  The  Living  is  a Donative,  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  aud  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  H.  Phillips.  The  tithes  have 
been  commuted  for  £187.  14s.,  of  which  sum  £130.  are  paid  to  an  impropri- 
ator ; £7.  to  the  Probondaiy  of  Osbaldwick  ; aud  14s.  to  tho  Vicar  of  Acomb. 

The  Village,  which  skirts  tho  road  from  York  to  Tadcaster,  is  small,  and 
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stands  about  1$  mile  S.  W.  from  the  former  place.  There  are  some  good 
views  of  the  eity  and  Cathedral  of  York  from  this  place,  and  tho  celebrated 
Race  Count  on  Knaresmire  is  in  tho  immediate  vicinity.  Thero  are  some 
elegant  villas  in  tins  township ; and  the  old  Tyburn,  or  place  of  execution, 
formerly  stood  in  it  (Bee  page  590.)  In  Bawtry  Add,  in  1812,  two  stone 
coffins,  with  skeletons,  wero  dug  up;  and  in  1888  a Homan  tomb,  formed  of 
tiles,  was  discovered.  (See  page  805.)  Thero  is  a place  of  worship  here  for 
Wesleyan  Methodists. 

Knapton  Township  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  Acomb,  and  partly  in  that  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Micklegatc,  York.  It  contains  838  acres,  and  112  inhab- 
itants; tho  rateable  value  of  the  township  is  £1,095;  and  the  tithes  were 
commuted  in  1848  for  a rent  charge  of  £282.  Sir  William  Eden,  Bart,  is 
Lord  of  tho  Manor,  and  chief  proprietor  of  tho  soil.  The  Manor  House, 
situated  in  the  village,  is  an  old  thatched  brick  building,  now  a farm  house. 

The  Village  consists  chiefly  of  a few  farm  houses,  and  stands  8$  miles  W. 
by  N.  of  York.  Here  is  a place  of  meeting  for  tho  Wcslcyans. 

Askham  Bbyan,  or  Great. — This  parish,  together  with  that  of  Askham 
Kichard  formed  but  one  lordship  in  tho  Saxon  era;  and  according  to  Domes- 
day, it  bdonged,  in  tho  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  Edwin,  Earl  of 
Mercia;  but  ho  being  slain  in  opposing  tho  Norman  settlement,  it  was  for- 
feited to  William  the  Conqueror,  with  his  other  great  estates  in  this  and 
other  countries.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  one  moiety  of  this  lordship 
was  in  the  noble  family  of  Grey  of  Ilothcrficld,  in  Oxfordshire,  the  last  heir 
male  of  which  left,  it  to  his  daughter  and  heir  Joan,  who  carried  it  in  marriage 
to  Sir  John  Deincourt.  The  division  of  the  lordships  into  two  parishes  is 
supposed  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  partition  of  it  into  moieties,  and  to  the 
lords  building  churches  for  their  tenants  in  their  part.  When  Roger  de 
Mowbray  was  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  gave  all  the  manor  and  town  of 
Askham,  with  the  advowson  of  tho  church,  to  his  friend,  William  de  Tykhill ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Richard  HI.,  the  manor  of  Askham  Bryan  was  the 
property  of  Sir  John  Dcvcden,  Knt  The  place  is  said  to  derive  the  second 
part  of  its  name  from  Bryan  Fitz-Alain,  who  held  it  of  the  honour  of  Rich- 
mond, paying  5s.  per  annum  to  the  Warden  of  the  Castle  of  that  town.  Tho 
present  Lord  of  tho  Manor  is  Henry  Croft,  Esq.,  of  Stillington  Park,  who, 
with  tho  Rev.  I.  D.  J.  Preston,  Miss  A.  Fawcett,  and  J.  Barstow,  Esq.,  are 
tho  principal  landowners.  Askham  Bryan  contains  1,920  acres;  its  rateable 
value  is  £2,249. ; amount  of  assessed  property,  £2,397  : and  its  population 
in  1851  was  350  souls.  Three-fourths  of  the  parish  are  arable,  and  the  rest 
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meadow,  w ith  sorao  few  plantations ; the  surface  is  list,  ami  the  soil  com- 
posed chiefly  of  gravel  aud  clay. 

The  Benefice  is  a Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  gilt  of  the  Lord  of  the  Mauor, 
and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Thompson.  It  is  rated  at  £8.,  and  is  uow 
worth  about  £120.  The  great  and  small  tithes,  the  property  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  the  Perpetual  Curate,  and  Vicar,  were  commuted  for  land,  by  an 
inclosure  act  in  loll. 

The  Church  (St.  Nicholas  or  St.  Michael)  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  consists  of  a navo  and  chancel,  with  a small  brick 
tower  at  the  west  end.  On  the  south  side  is  a porch  of  modern  construction, 
withiu  which  is  a circular-headed  doorway,  exhibiting  three  series  of  chevron 
and  counter  chevron  mouldings,  which  rest  on  ornamented  columns.  The 
east  end  of  the  church  has  three  narrow  circular-beaded  windows  lilled  up. 
and  above  the  centre  one  is  the  r is  tea  piece*.  The  interior  is  neat. 

The  Village  of  Athham  Bryan,  or  East  Aekham,  stands  four  miles  W.8.W. 
from  York.  Contiguous  to  the  church  passes  the  North  Eastern  Railway. 
There  is  a place  of  worship  for  Wesleyans,  and  the  school  is  endowed  with 
£'<!.  per  aim.  Several  benefactions  for  the  poor  amount  to  about  £20.  a year. 

Aekham  Hall,  the  seat  and  property  of  the  Rev.  I.  D.  J.  Preston,  is  a 
good  mansion  pleasantly  situated. 

Askham  Richard,  or  Little. — This  parish  adjoins  that  of  Askliam  Ilryau, 
with  which  lordship,  as  wo  have  stated,  it  was  originally  incorporated.  In 
the  18th  of  Edward  1.  (12(H)),  the  King  granted  freo  warren  to  the  Prior  of 
Bridlington,  in  all  his  demesne  lands  at  his  manors  of  Bridlington,  West 
Askham,  Ac. ; and  in  the  Oth  of  Edward  II.  (1810),  the  Prior  of  Bridlington 
held  this  manor.  The  parish  comprises  000  acres ; the  amount  of  assessed 
property  is  £1,085.,  and  the  population  in  1851  was  229.  The  surface  of 
the  parish  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  is  of  a gravelly  and  clayey  quality. 

The  Living  is  a Discharged  Vicarage,  valued  in  the  Liber  Regis  at  £1. 
18s.  Id. ; present  income  about  £200.  per  annum.  William  do  Arches,  and 
Ivetta,  his  wife,  gave  this  church  to  the  Priory  of  Nun  Monkton : and  ac- 
cording to  the  IlarUian  MSS.  794,  Pope  Celcstine  appropriated  the  churches 
of  Askham  Richard,  Thorpe,  and  liamerton,  to  the  nuns  of  Monkton. 
The  tithes  were  commuted  for  land  in  1813.  The  Church  (St.  Mary)  is  a 
small  edifice,  consisting  of  a nave  and  chancel,  with  a very  large  porch  on 
tho  south  side,  within  which  is  a plain  circular  arched  doorway  resting  on 
two  columns,  with  leaved  capitals  and  square  liases.  The  windows  are  all 
square  and  modem ; at  the  cast  end  is  a Venetian  window,  and  above  it  1775, 
probably  the  date  of  alteration.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  very  plain. 
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The  I 'Hinge  of  AMtam  HicliarJ,  or  West  A»kham,  is  small  and  scattered, 
mid  is  situated  about  5i  miles  SAV.  from  York,  and  0}  N.E.  from  Tndeaster. 
The  rood  from  Leeds  to  York,  mid  the  North-Eastern  Railway  cross  each 
other  near  this  place.  There  is  a place  of  worship  for  Wcslevans ; and  the 
School  receives  four  pounds  per  annum  from  Lady  Ilewley’s  charity. 

Atkham  Hall,  the  property  and  residence  of  John  Swann,  Esq.,  which  is 
pleas&utly  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  village,  is  a rod  brick  building, 
with  projecting  wings,  two  stories  in  height,  and  gable  roofs. 

lin  naoKiH. — This  parish  adjoins  Askham  Richard  on  the  south.  In  the 
4th  of  Henry  VI.  (1420),  it  belonged  to  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Richard  Italy. 
The  manors  of  Bilhrough  and  Steeton  are  now  the  property  of  Thomns  Fair- 
fax, Esq.,  who,  together  with  John  Fisher,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Thompson, 
and  Mrs.  Todd,  are  the  principal  landowners.  The  urea  of  Rilbrough  is 
1 ,38!)  statute  acres ; the  amount  of  assessed  property  is  £2,002. ; and  the 
population  in  1851  was  252. 

The  Church  is  a Perpetual  Curacy,  valued  at  £ 10.  0s.  lOd. ; gross  income ; 
£181).  The  advowson  belongs  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  the  Rev. 
James  P.  Metcalf  is  the  present  incumbent  A chantry  was  founded  here 
by  John  Norton,  Lord  of  the  place,  in  1402,  who  ordained  that  £4.  fis.  8d., 
in  land  and  inelosuro,  should  bo  paid  to  Sir  William  Dryver,  priest,  and  his 
successors,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  founder,  his  wife,  and  children.  The 
tithes  of  Dilbrough  were  commuted  in  1888,  for  a rent-charge  of  £270. 

The  Fabric  (St  Peter)  is  small,  consisting  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  south 
chapel,  with  a lower  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  tower  was  rebuilt,  the 
church  newly  roofed,  and  other  improvements  made  in  the  building  about 
ten  years  ago.  In  1849  the  windows  were  renewed  at  the  sole  expense  of 
tho  Rev.  B.  Edmonson,  the  incumbent  at  that  time.  There  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice  in  tho  exterior  of  tho  church,  The  chantry  chapel 
appears  to  have  been  built  iu  the  15th  century.  The  interior  is  plain.  Tho 
chapel,  which  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by  two  pointed  arches  resting  on 
octagonal  pillars,  contains  the  spacious  table  monument  of  Lord  Fairfax,  the 
celebrated  Parliamentary  general.  On  the  sides  of  the  mouument  are  shields 
of  anus,  Ac.,  and  on  the  black  marble  slab  are  the  family  arms  and  motto, 
“ Fabk  Fac  beneath  is  the  following  inscription : — 

‘‘  Here  lye  the  bodves  of  the  Bight  lIonMc.  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  of  Denton,  Itoron 
of  Cameron,  alio  dyed  November  ye  xii..  1071,  in  the  OOih  yenre  of  his  age.  And  of 
Anno  liis  wife,  daughter  and  eoheir  of  Horatio,  lord  Yore,  Damn  of  Tilbury.  They 
hod  issue,  Mary,  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  and  Elizabeth.  The  memory  of  the  just 
is  blessed.  ' 
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— me  townsiupg  oi  i Hi  ion, 
pri sod  in  tliis  parish,  ll  contains,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Katun1*' 
4,130  statute  acres,  of  which  1,460  acres  are  in  tho  first-named  township . 
tho  population  of  the  parish  ill  1N51  was  H4H,  and  the  amount  of  aw**^ 
projierty,  £3,331.  The  population  of  tho  township  of  Bilton  is  991-  Tte 
chief  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  Andrew  Montague,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor)- 
Mr.  Thomas  Skilbeck,  liiltou  Grange:  Mr.  Thomas  Skilbeck,  Juno* 
Messrs.  John  Norfolk,  lit.  Itrogden,  nnd  Henry  L urn  ley.  The  soil  is 
and  tho  lands  are  well  cultivated. 

Ill  this  parish  are  tho  remains  of  the  Priory  of  Sinningthvaiu,  found"! 
about  the  year  1660,  by  Bertram  Haget,  for  a Prioress  and  twelve  hum 
of  the  Cistercian  Order.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  *D<! 
grant  was  confirmed  by  Roger  de  Mowbray,  the  Lord  of  the  Ms#*1'  ® 
by  Godfrey  de  Ludhnm,  Archbishop  of  York.  Pope  Alexander  01-.  111 
1172,  granted  to  Christiana,  the  Prioress,  and  to  the  convent,  a c* 
finnation  of  their  then  possessions,  with  what  might  afterwards  b.'  Pr® 
to  them ; and  enjoined  that  none  of  tho  professed  religious  should  drp*,t 
without  license,  exempting  them,  ns  usual,  from  (laying  tithe  for  what  lb? 
occupied  or  tilled  at  their  own  costs;  which  Pope  Lucius  IIL.  in  * ’ 

confirmed  to  Acmes.  Prioress  of  Hinninothvrnito.  nrehibiting  anyou® 
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square- headed,  of  four  lights.  A small  close  on  the  north  side,  called  (Jha/n'l 
Garth , is  the  site  of  the  chapel  and  burial-ground  of  this  convent  The 
estate  was  formerly  the  property  of  Lord  Wharton,  who  left  it  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  for  tho  support  of  a Bible  charity. 

The  Living  is  a Discharged  Vicarage,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  and  in  the  patronage  of  the  Prebendary  of  Hilton 
iu  the  Cathedral  church  of  York,  valued  in  the  King’s  Hooks  at  £3.  Ids., 
and  now  worth  about  £130.  per  aim.  Allotments  of  land  were  assigned  in 
lieu  of  tithes,  for  the  township  of  Hilton,  in  1770.  The  advowson  was 
granted  by  Gundreda,  the  daughter  of  Bertram  llagct,  to  the  above-mentioned 
nunnery  founded  by  her  father.  In  1293  the  Prioress  and  Convent  submitted 
this  church,  with  all  their  right  to  the  same,  to  the  ordination  and  disposition 
of  Thomas  Komayne,  Archbishop  of  York,  who,  in  the  year  1300,  founded  a 
new  probend  in  the  Cathedral  of  York,  to  which  this  church  was  annexed. 
The  Iter.  George  Mackcrcth  is  the  present  incumbent. 

'The  Church  (St.  Helen)  is  an  ancient  edifice,  comprising  a nave  and  side 
aisles,  a chancel  and  south  aisle,  a chantry  chapel  on  the  north  side,  nnd  an 
ancient  porch  on  the  Bouth  side  of  the  nave.  The  exterior  and  interior  arches 
of  the  latter  appendage  are  circular,  aud  rest  on  columns.  The  south  side  of 
the  nave  has  three  square-headed  windows,  and  the  remainder  of  tho  church 
has  several  windows  of  various  forms.  The  north  side  of  the  chancel  has 
some  very  curious  sculptured  blocks,  one  represents  a man  carrying  a pig, 
and  other  grotesque  heads.  The  interior  is  neat;  three  circular  arches, 
resting  on  cylindrical  pillars,  with  octagonal  capitals,  separate  tho  aisles  from 
tho  nave.  The  chancel  arch  i9  circular ; and  tho  chapel,  which  is  raised 
above  the  rest  of  the  church,  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by  a pointed  arch. 
In  one  of  the  aisles  is  a full-length  effigy  of  n lady,  supposed  to  be  of  tho  11th 
century.  'Phis  figure  formerly  occupied  a different  situation. 

The  Village  is  small  and  straggling,  and  is  situated  about  five  miles  K.N.K. 
of  Wetherby,  and  nine  miles  W.  by  S.  of  York — a little  off  the  road  between 
these  two  places. 

The  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  built  by  subscription  in  1845,  on  land  given 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Ski) beck.  Tho  School,  erected  by  Hall  Plumer,  Esq.,  in 
1805,  is  supported  by  subscription,  and  by  an  annuity  of  £5.  from  Lady 
llewley’s  charity,  for  which  ten  children  are  taught  free. 

Hilton  Hall,  tho  property  of  Andrew  Montague,  Esq.,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Jcssop,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Wighill,  stands  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  west  of  the  village,  and  is  a fine  square  built  edifice. 

llickcrtmi  Township  formerly  belonged  to  Bryan  Rocliffe,  a Baron  of  the 
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Exchequer;  it  is  now  the  property  of  Andrew  Montague,  Esq.  Area  of  the 
township,  1,080  acres ; rateable  value,  £1,155. ; amount  of  assessed  property, 
£915.;  population  in  1851,  141  souls. 

The  Village  is  small,  ami  stands  about  3$  miles  E.N.E.  of  Wetherby,  and 
1 J mile  N.1V.  of  Hilton.  The  river  Nidd  winds  its  very  devious  course  at 
a short  distance  north  of  it.  The  Manor  llotue,  now  a farm  house,  in  the 
occujiation  of  Mr.  Andrew  Webster,  is  situated  at  the  west  side  of  the  village, 
and  appears  to  have  been  moated  in  ancient  times.  There  is  here  a small 
Mellonii.it  Choj  el,  which  was  erected  in  1840. 

Tockwith  Township  extends  over  an  area  of  1,610  statute  acres,  and  is  chiefly 
the  property  of  A.  Montague,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  the  trustees  of 
Messrs.  J.  Thackeray  and  Thos.  X.  Jackson,  Mr.  Robert  Brogden,  Mr. 
Robert  Fawcett,  Mr.  William  Wilstrop,  Mr.  Joseph  Fowler,  Mr.  Hugh 
Wilson,  Mr.  U.  Skilbeek,  Mr.  William  (Irocn,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Tbomlinson. 
The  amount  of  assessed  property  in  the  township  is  £4.168,,  and  the  popula- 
tion in  1851  was  560  souls.  Before  tho  year  1114,  Jeffry  Fitz-Pain  gave  the 
chapel  of  All  Saints,  with  two  oxgangs  of  land  here,  to  the  Priory  of  Xostell, 
in  the  Deanery  of  Pontefract,  which  grant  was  confirmed  by  King  Henry  I., 
and  some  of  the  Block  Canons  of  that  monastery  were  sent  to  reside  here,  and 
form  what  was  colled  a cell  to  the  northern  house.  The  yearly  revenues  of 
this  coll  at  the  Dissolution  in  1535,  were  valued  at  hut  £8.  per  ami.,  anil  the 
site  of  it  was  granted  in  1541  to  Thomas  Leigh.  Skeir  Kirk,  now  a farm- 
house occupied  by  Mr.  Henry  Tennant,  is  the  site  of  this  religious  establish- 
ment. The  house,  which  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Nidd,  has  been  rebuilt,  but  it  retains  many  marks  of  its  antiquity.  A lancet 
window  bears  the  date  of  1718,  and  a stone  coffin  and  some  ancient  carved 
stones  are  built  into  a wall  on  the  premises.  A sword  is  preserved  here, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  left  in  this  house  by  a knight  who  slept  in  it  after 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  the  house  and  estate  being  then  the  property  of 
an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Tennant. 

The  Villatje,  which  is  neat  and  well  built,  is  situated  about  a mile  south  of 
the  river  Nidd,  about  8|  miles  W.  of  York,  5J  N.E.  of  Wetherby,  and  4 N. 
of  Hilton.  At  the  famous  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  the  front  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian army  extended  as  far  as  this  village.  (See  page  415.)  There  is 
a very  large  tree  now  growing  in  Tockwith,  which  measures  twenty-seven  feet 
in  circumference.  The  Wesleyans  have  a good-sized  chapel  here,  which  was 
erected  in  1798,  at  a cost  of  about  COiH).  The  tithes  were  commuted  for 
land  and  money  payments  at  the  inclosuro  in  1794. 

At  Coiethnrpe,  or  Coithorjie,  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  a short  distance 
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from  the  church  of  that  place,  arc  tho  remains  of  n gigantic  tree,  called  Coir- 
thorite  Oak,  and  surpassing  in  size  tho  famous  Groendale  Oak  at  Welbcck, 
Notts.  Its  circumference,  close  to  the  ground,  is  about  00  feet,  and  its 
principal  limit  extends  45  feet  from  the  bole.  The  lending  branch  was  pros- 
trated by  a storm  in  1718;  and  whon  entire,  its  branches  are  said  to  hare 
overspread  on  acre  of  ground.  Its  trunk  is  now  quite  hollow,  and  24  persons 
have  sat  down  within  it ; and  there  is  standing  room  inside  on  the  ground 
for  40  men.  It  is  considered  to  be  about  1500  years  old.  •*  When  com- 
pared to  this,"  says  a learned  writer,  “ all  other  trees  ore  but  children  of  the 
forest.”  Truly  this  venerable  oak  is  unquestionably,  in  the  words  of  Miss 
Blakcston,  “ a patriarch  of  the  ancient  forests  of  this  country.” 

liisnoi'TiioRPE. — This  parish  was  formerly  called  Thorpe-u/tonOuse,  or 
St.  Andreic's  Thorite , from  tho  dedication  of  its  church,  and  obtained  its 
present  appellation  in  tho  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  Walter  do  Grey,  Arch- 
bishop of  York  purchased  the  Manor,  erected  a mansion  upon  it,  and  annexed 
it  to  the  See  of  York,  as  an  Archiepiscopal  residence.  Tho  cstato  continued 
in  the  possession  of  the  successive  Archbishops  till  the  Reformation  ; when 
both  the  house  and  Manor  were  sold  to  Walter  White,  Esq.,  for  £525.  7s. 
6d.,  and  the  former  remained  his  seat  till  the  Restoration.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  760  acres;  the  amount  of  assessed  property  is  £1,110.,  and  the 
population  in  1851  was  406  souls.  The  Archbishop  is  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

Tho  Church  is  a Discharged  Vicarage,  rated  in  the  King's  Books  at  £4., 
but  now  worth  about  £134.  per  annum.  Tho  church  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Priory  of  St  Andrew  at  York.  The  Archbishop  is  the  present  patron, 
and  the  Vicar  is  the  Rev.  C.  I.  Smith.  Archbishop  do  Grey  founded  a 
chantry  in  this  church  (or,  according  to  some  historians,  in  the  private  chapel 
of  the  palace),  for  the  souls  of  King  John  and  himself,  and  of  all  the  faithful 
doceased ; and  endowed  it  with  a yearly  rent  of  £6.  14s.  out  of  the  manor 
of  Bishopthorpc.  The  Fabric  (St.  Andrew)  was  rebuilt  in  1768,  Archbishop 
Drummond  giving  the  timber  for  the  edifice,  and  £660.  as  his  contribution 
to  the  work.  He  also  gave  the  handsome  pointed  window  of  four  lights  at 
the  east  end,  which  was  removed  horn  Cawood  Castle,  a former  residence  of 
the  Archbishops.  The  church  having  becomo  dilapidated,  it  was  extensively 
repaired  or  restored  in  1842,  solely  by  the  late  Archbishop  (Harcourt),  at  an 
expense  of  about  £1,600.  It  is  cruciform  in  shape,  and  is  in  the  stylo  desig- 
nated Carpenter's  Gothic-  Tho  interior  is  very  neat,  and  tho  windows  are 
filled  with  stained  glass.  Archbishop  Drummond  is  buried  on  tho  north 
side  of  tho  communion  table,  and  on  the  same  side  is  a tablet  to  the  Rev. 
John  Deal  try,  nearly  forty  years  Vicar  of  this  parish,  who  died  in  1797, 
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aged  ho  years.  The  Vicarage  1 louse  was  considerably  enlarged  in  1825. 

Near  the  village  is  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace.  At  various  times  there  were 
palaces  belonging  to  the  See  of  York  at  Shireburn-in-Elmet,  Cawood,  Ilipon, 
Beverley,  and  Otiey,  besides  thut  which  stood  in  the  Minster  Close  (See 
page  160),  and  the  one  we  have  now  to  notice — all  in  this  county ; besides 
mansions  in  Southwell,  in  Nottinghamshire;  at  Battersea,  in  Surrey;  and 
at  Whitehall  and  York  I’lace,  in  I /union.  Biehopthorpe  Palace  is  a large 
irregular  building,  with  a rather  picturesque  appearance  from  the  side  of  the 
river  Ouse.*  It  was,  as  wo  have  already  observod,  built  by  Archbishop  do 
Grey  iu  the  18th  century,  but  it  has  since  undergone  so  many  alterations, 
and  so  many  additions  have  been  made  by  subsequent  prelates,  that  very 
little  of  the  original  structure  now  remains.  Archbishop  Dawes  considerably 
improved  it  about  the  year  1720,  and  Archbishop  Drummond  greatly  en- 
larged it,  nnd  built  the  present  front  and  entrance  gateway,  in  1768-6,  with 
Btoue  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Cawood  Castle ; and  it  was  enlarged  and 
much  improved  by  the  late  Archbishop.  The  Chapel  was  built  by  Arch- 
bishop do  Grey,  and  is  a good  specimen  of  the  Early  English  style.  The 
porter's  lodge  or  gateway  exhibits  the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  and  pre- 
sents a very  neat  appearance.  Over  the  gateway  are  the  Arms  of  the  See 
and  a clock,  and  the  whole  structure,  which  is  embattled,  is  surmounted  with 
a handsome  crocketed  turret  and  pinnacles.  Within  the  gateway  is  a large 
grass  plot,  neatly  laid  out.  The  front  of  the  venerable  edifice  is  in  the  same 
style  of  architecture  as  the  gateway.  The  principal  entrance  is  into  a 
spacious  vestibule,  by  a handsome  flight  of  stone  steps,  under  a canopy,  sup- 
ported by  light  airy  columns.  The  front  is  finished  by  an  open  battlement 
of  stone,  nnd  each  extremity  is  decorated  with  the  stone  figure  of  an  eagle. 
The  mansion  has  some  fine  apartments,  the  walls  of  which  arc  hung  with 
portraits,  amongst  which  are  those  of  the  Archbishops  who  have  filled  the 
Bee  since  the  Reformation.  The  Chapel,  which  adjoins  the  library,  is  small, 
but  extremely  neat  and  appropriate.  The  floor  is  of  black  and  white  marble, 
and  the  wooden  ceding  is  in  square  compartments.  In  1811  the  edifice  was 
entirely  repaired,  when  the  ancient  and  curiously-carved  oak  pulpit  was  res- 
tored to  its  original  colour,  by  removing  the  white  paint ; and  the  old  high 
and  coloured  pews  were  replaced  by  oak  sittings.  The  windows  are  long 
and  narrow,  except  the  one  over  the  communion  table,  which  is  spacious ; 
and  they  arc  filled  with  stained  glass,  executed  by  the  late  Mr.  Peckitt,  of 

• A custom  prevailed  formerly  with  the  sailors  on  board  tbt“  trading  brigs  to  fire  three 
gnns  every  time  they  [Mused ; a signal  which  was  answered  by  a certain  portion  of  ale 
being  distributed  amongst  them  by  order  of  the  Archbishop. 
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York ; that  at  tho  oast  end  exhibits  the  Arms  of  the  Archbishops  from  tho 
Reformation  to  tho  Revolution,  impaled  with  those  of  the  See.  The  pleasure 
grounds,  which  are  partly  behind  the  mansiou,  and  occupy  about  six  acres  on 
tho  bank  of  the  Ouse,  are  rather  confined,  but  laid  out,  and  planted  with  a 
great  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  considerable  taste.  The  trial  of 
Archbishop  Scrope  took  place  in  Bishopthorpe  Palace,  as  already  related  at 
page  148  of  this  volume.. 

The  Village  is  small  but  pleasant,  and  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Ouse,  about  three  miles  8.  by  W.  from  York  Tho  National  School  was 
rebuilt,  and  the  schoolmaster's  house  restored,  in  1846,  at  the  solo  cost  of 
Archbishop  Harcourt,  who  at  his  death  left  the  interest  of  £500.  to  the  poor 
of  Bishopthorpe.  The  notorious  Guy  Fawkes  is  said  to  have  been  a native 
of  this  place.  (See  page  637.) 

Bolton  Peiict. — This  parish,  which  is  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  the  river 
Wharfe,  comprises  the  township  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  as  well  as  those 
of  Appleton-Roebuck,  Colton,  and  Steeton.  The  entire  parish  contains  7,148 
acres,  and  in  1851  its  inhabitants  numbered  705.  The  amount  of  assessed 
property  is  £9,887.  The  area  of  the  township  of  Bolton  Percy  is  9,170 
acres ; its  population  is  275  ; and  the  rateable  value  £4,053. ; assessed  pro- 
perty, £3,340.  The  soil  is  generally  a strong  clay,  with  portions  of  a lighter 
kind,  tho  surface  is  level,  and  interspersed  with  small  plantations  and  woods. 

Tho  manor  or  township  of  Bolton  Percy,  or  of  Bodeltone  os  it  is  termed  in 
Domesday,  anciently  contained  eight  carucatcs,  and  was  held  by  Robert  do 
Percy  of  the  heirs  of  lienry  de  Percy,  Baron  of  Topcliffe,  who  held  it  of  tho 
King  in  capite,  at  tho  rent  of  four  shillings  per  annum.  King  Edward  I. 
granted  a license  to  Robert  de  Percy,  to  embattle  his  mansion  house  at  Bolton. 
A great  part  of  a wood  in  this  place  was  given  by  one  of  the  Percys  to  tho 
building  of  York  Minster.  (See  page  409.)  The  manor  afterwards  descended 
to  the  Lords  of  Beaumont.  King  Edward  I.  enriched  Henry  Lord  Beau- 
mont with  many  estates,  and  among  other  privileges  he  granted  him  a 
charter  of  froo  warren  in  all  his  demesne  estates  hero  and  elsewhere.  Wil- 
liam Viscount  Beaumont,  who  hod  been  a Lancastrian,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  in  Towton  Field,  in  1401  (Sco  page  157),  and  attainted,  but  res- 
tored to  his  titles  and  estates  in  tho  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  died  without 
issue,  was  lord  of  Uiis  place.  The  manor  of  Bolton  Percy  now  belongs  to  Sir 
W.  M.  E.  Milner,  Bart.,  and  tho  other  chief  landowners  are  Lord  Londes- 
borough,  the  Rector  of  the  parish,  and  Mr.  William  Green. 

The  Church  is  a Rectory,  valued  in  tho  King's  Books,  at  £39.  15s.  2id., 
and  in  the  parliamentary  returns  at  £150.;  net  income  £1,540.  Iu  tho 
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reign  of  Henry  I.,  Picot  do  Percy,  gave  the  church  of  Dolton  to  the  Canons 
of  St  Oswald  of  Nos  tel,  which  grant  was  confirmed  to  them  by  Henry  I. 
and  II.  It  is  now  in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  present 
Rector  is  the  Rev.  Wm.  Venables  Vernon  Horoourt,  third  son  of  the  late 
Archbishop.  All  tithes  commuted  in  1707.  Tho  present  Edifice  (All  Saints 
or  St.  Andrew's)  was  built  by  the  Rector,  Thomas  Parker,  who  died  in  1 433, 
and  is  the  largest  and  best  built  church  in  the  Ainsty.  It  consists  of  a nave 
and  aisles,  a chancel  and  chapel  on  the  north  side,  and  a well-proportioned 
tower  at  the  west  end,  tho  whole  of  cut  stone  and  in  the  Gothic  style.  Each 
sido  of  tho  nave  is  made  into  four  divisions  by  handsomo  buttresses ; the 
windows  are  of  three  lights,  and  the  finish  of  the  aisles  is  a parapet  with 
grotesque  masks  at  the  extremities.  On  the  south  side  is  a porch,  chiefly  of 
wood,  which  is  covered  with  ivy.  The  chancel,  which  is  higher  than  the 
nave,  and  apparently  of  later  construction,  is  made  into  three  divisions  by 
buttresses,  which  finish  above  tho  parapet,  in  pinnacles  with  crocketed  caps 
and  finials.  The  cast  window  is  of  fivo  lights,  and  the  windows  of  tho  sides 
of  the  chancel  are  large,  and  of  three  lights  each.  On  the  apex  of  tho  roof 
is  a cross  dory.  Tho  interior  is  spacious  and  handsome,  the  nave  is  divided 
from  the  aisles  by  four  pointed  arches,  which  rest  on  octagonal  columns,  and 
tho  largo  chancel  arch  rests  on  threo  cylinders  conjoined,  with  octagonal 
capitals.  Tho  roof  of  the  nave  and  chancel  is  timber,  exhibiting  a depressed 
arch  resting  on  plain  blocks.  The  sedilia,  on  the  south  sido  of  the  commu- 
nion table,  is  in  a beautiful  state  of  preservation,  and  tho  piscina  is  perhaps 
tho  most  perfect  and  elegant  in  tho  county.  Tho  ancient  stone  altar  was 
usod  in  flooring  tho  church.  Tho  stained  glass  in  this  church  is  very 
splendid.  That  beautiful  article  exhibits  in  tho  east  window  four  full-length 
figures  of  Bishops,  and  St  Andrew  in  the  centre,  with  tho  Royal  Arms  of 
Old  France  and  England,  Percy,  Ac.  A small  organ  was  presented  by  tho 
Misses  Milner,  in  1847.  The  font  is  circular,  with  a curious  cover  of 
wood.  The  monuments  are  numerous,  and  there  arc  several  to  the  families 
of  Fairfax  and  Milner.  Amongst  those  to  the  former  family  is  a handsome 
one  attached  to  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  consisting  of  two  Corinthian 
columns  supporting  an  arched  pediment  and  bearing  a long  Latin  inscription 
to  the  memory  of  tho  celebrated  Parliamentarian  General,  Lord  Ferdinando 
Fairfax,  who  died  in  1047,  aged  04.  The  chantry  chapel,  in  which  is  a 
piscina,  is  now  used  as  a vestry,  and  tho  tower  contains  n clock  and  three 
good  bells. 

The  Village  is  Bmoll  and  scattered,  and  stands  about  four  miles  E.  by  S. 
of  Tadcastor.  The  North  Eastern  Railway  passes  through  the  parish,  and 
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has  an  intermediate  station  near  the  village.  This  station  is  7 miles  40 
chains  from  York.  The  School  near  the  church  was  erected  in  1700,  and  is 
chiefly  supported  by  subscription.  The  poor  hare  the  interest  of  about 
£530.  left  by  several  donors. 

Bolton  I/odge,  the  residence  of  Geo.  Hamilton  Thompson,  Esq.,  Licut.-Col. 
of  the  regiment  of  East  York  Militia,  is  a good  mansion  pleasantly  situated. 

Appleton-Roebuck  Totcmhip  comprises  an  area  of  2,780  acres,  and  a popu- 
lation of  638  persons.  Its  rateable  value  is  £3,503.,  and  tho  amount  of 
assessed  property  is  £3,520.  William  Lord  Latimer,  who  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  from  tho  42nd  of  Edward  III.  (1309),  to  the  3rd  of  Richard  II. 
(1400),  died  possessed  of  this  manor,  leaving  it,  with  his  other  estates,  to  his 
only  daughter  and  heir,  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  John  Lord  Ncvile,  of  Uaby. 
Tbo  township  now  belongs  to  Sir  W.  M.  E.  Milner  (Lord  of  the  Manor), 
and  & few  freeholders. 

The  Village,  which  is  scattered,  lies  in  tho  vale  of  a rivulet  nearly  two 
miles  N.E.  of  Bolton  Percy;  nearly  eight  S.S.W.  of  York;  one  W.  of  tho 
North  Eastern  Railway ; six  E.  from  Todeastcr,  and  about  one  and  a half 
from  each  of  tho  rivers  Ouse  and  Wharfe.  Tho  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  the 
village  was  erected  in  1818,  at  a cost  of  £500.,  and  is  a neat  square  brick 
building.  The  National  School  was  built  by  subscription  in  1817,  and  is 
chiefly  supported  by  the  Rector  of  the  parish ; and  tho  Infant  School  was 
erected  in  1841,  by  the  Misses  Milner,  by  whom  it  is  solely  supported,  in 
memory  of  tho  day  on  which  the  present  Sir  W.  Milner  attained  his  majority. 

Nan- Appleton  Hall  is  situated  in  this  township,  about  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  the  village  of  Appleton.  It  occupies  tho  site  of  a Priory  for 
nuns  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  which  was  founded  by  Adcliza  or  Alice  do  St. 
Quintan,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  ; or  according  to  the 
llarlciau  MSS.,  by  Adeliza  and  her  son  Robert,  in  the  5th  of  King  John 
(1204.)  It  was  endowed  with  considerable  lands,  and  was  dedicated  to  “ God, 
St.  Mary,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  pure  and  perpetual  almes.”  The 
clear  annual  income  of  this  establishment  at  its  dissolution  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  it  consisted  of  a prioress  and  eighteen  nuns,  was  £73.  9s. 
lOd.  Tanner  says  the  site  of  this  Nunnery  was  granted  in  1542,  to  Robert 
Darknoll ; but  among  the  abstracts  of  rolls  colled  Originalia,  the  homages  of 
Guido  and  Thomas  Fairfax  arc  recorded  for  the  house  and  site.  Another 
grant  of  the  same  is  recorded,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Monasticon,  to  Sir 
William  Favrfax,  Knt.,  and  Humphrey  Shelley.  Upon  this  site  Thomas 
1,0  rd  Fairfax  built  a handsome  house  (in  which  he  died),  which,  with  the 
estate,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Alderman  Milner,  a merchant  of  Leeds,  who. 
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upon  the  marriage  of  his  son,  Sir  William  Milner,  Hart.,  created  in  1716, 
settled  it  upon  him  and  his  son.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Mordaunt 
Edward  Milner,  the  5th  Haronct,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  on  the  3 1th  of  March,  1855.  The  present  Baronet, 
who  is  now  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  of  York  in  Parliament,  was 
bom  at  Nun-Applcton,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1830;  married  in  1841  the 
third  daughter  of  Frederick  Lumley,  Esq.,  of  Tickhill  Castle,  in  this  county, 
niocc  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Scarborough.  The  mansion  is  a largo  and  hand- 
some edifice,  situated  in  a picturesque  spot,  and  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
and  well  wooded  park.  The  house,  gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds,  have 
been  considerably  improved  by  the  late  Baronet.  The  flower  garden  with 
its  beautiful  walks,  elegant  arbours,  splendid  parterres,  and  charming  lake 
covered  with  rare  aquatic  plants,  is  a great  object  of  interest.  The  park 
displays  much  interesting  scenery. 

In  the  same  township  is  an  ancient  house  and  farm  called  Woolat,  now  in 
the  occupation  of  Mr.  William  Wilstrop,  which  appears  to  have  been  a place 
of  consequence  at  an  early  period.  The  moat,  with  which  the  building  was 
surrounded,  may  yet  bo  traced. 

Colton  Tmnuhip  extends  over  1,139  acres,  the  property  of  Wm.  Sawrey 
Morritt,  Esq.,  of  Rokcby  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  and  a few  freeholders.  The 
amount  of  assessed  property  is  £1,630.;  rateable  value,  £3,383.;  and  in  1851 
it  contained  144  inhabitants,  Tho  Village  is  small  and  scattered,  and  stands 
3)  miles  N.E.  of  Bolton  Percy,  and  Of  S.W.  of  York.  The  township  is 
intersected  by  tho  North  Eastern  Railway.  The  School  was  endowed  by 
Mr.  Morritt  with  £4.  per  annum. 

Colton  Lodge,  tho  residence  of  Captain  T.  C.  Stuart,  is  a good  house  near 
tho  village. 

Steeton  Totcnship  contains  1,069  acres,  and  77  inhabitants;  tho  amount 
of  assessed  property  is  £1,383.  There  is  no  village,  but  there  are  fifteen 
inhabited  houses  scattered  over  the  township,  and  tho  place  is  about  3 miles 
N.W.  of  Bolton  Percy,  7 S.S.W.  of  York,  and  34  E.  by  N.  of  Tadcaster. 
This  place  anciently  belonged  to  the  family  of  Do  Steeton,  and  it  became 
afterwards  the  seat  of  Sir  Guy  Fairfax,  Knt.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  tho  King's 
Bench  in  the  times  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII.,  and  it  has  over  since 
continued  in  the  younger  branch  of  that  family,  Tho  remains  d Steeton 
Hall,  the  once  splendid  mansion  in  which  the  Fairfax  family  dwelt  for  ages, 
now  consists  of  tho  centre  of  the  building,  which  formerly  had  wings,  and  a 
small  chapel.  The  hall  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  a farmer,  and  the  chapel, 
which  is  of  very  early  erection,  is  now  used  as  a granary.  " This  mansion. 
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until  lately,"  says  Alien,  who  wrote  in  1820,  “ contained  tlic  sword  and 
chair  of  the  great  Lord  Fairfax,  which  were  removed  by  Mr.  Fairfax  to  his 
seat"  at  Newton- Ky me. 

Slreethoiue*  is  a hamlet  partly  in  the  township  of  Steeton,  and  partly  in 
the  parish  of  Jlilbrough,  3 miles  N.E.  of  Tadcaster.  Tliis  hamlet  took  its 
name  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Roman  rood  from  York  to  Tadcaster. 

Copvasthorpe. — The  chapelry  of  Copmantliorpe  and  the  township  of 
Iloldgate,  though  locally  situated  in  the  Ainsty  Wapentake,  arc  parts  and 
parcels  of  the  parish  of  St  Mary,  Bishophill  Junior,  in  the  city  of  York. 
The  area  of  the  township  is  1,610  acres;  its  rateable  value  is  £4,075.;  und 
the  population  in  1851  was  316.  The  North  Eastern  Railway  passes  through 
the  township,  and  there  is  a small  station  on  that  line,  near  the  hamlet. 
The  principal  landowners  are  F.  II.  Wood,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Yar- 
burgli  Yarburgh,  Esq.,  Mr.  Richard  Bean,  and  Mr.  Robert.  Lofthouse. 

The  Village  stands  about  4 miles  S.S.W.  of  York,  by  road,  and  3 miles 
54  chains  by  railway.  Adjoining  the  hamlet  is  a field  called  Temple  Field, 
in  which,  according  to  tradition,  anciently  stood  a temple,  but  of  what  des- 
cription, or  to  whom  dedicated,  thore  is  no  record ; but  stones,  evidently 
once  pnrts  of  pillars,  and  other  curiosities,  havo  been  found  in  the  field  and 
in  the  fields  adjoining ; and  similar  ones  appear  also  in  the  walls  of  some  of 
the  oldest  houses.  The  township  is  called  Temple  Copmanthorpo  in  old 
documents.  The  Cha]>el  is  a plain  oblong  stone  building,  with  a bell  turret. 
A faculty  was  granted  in  1750,  for  inclosing  a chapel  yard  as  a plnce  of 
interment  The  tithes  were  commuted  a few  years  ago  for  £408.  15s. ; of 
which,  £430.  for  the  great  tithes,  are  payable  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
York,  and  £68.  15s.  to  the  Vicar  of  the  parish,  for  the  small  tithes ; the 
former  having  also  a glebe  of  25  acres,  and  the  latter  a glebe  of  ono  acre. 
The  School  is  endowed  with  £4.  per  annum. 

Iloldgate  or  llolgate  Towwship  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ouse,  and 
forms  a suburb  of  the  city  of  York.  Its  area  is  250  acres;  rateable  value, 
£062.;  population,  134.  The  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway  inter- 
sects the  township.  Tho  Hamlet  is  small,  and  is  situated  about  one  mile 
W.  by  S.  of  York.  A bridge  was  erected  over  the  rivulet  here  in  1824,  and 
in  the  house  near  the  bridge  long  resided,  and  died  in  1826,  Lindley  Murray, 
the  celebrated  grammarian.  (Sec  page  641.)  Between  llolgate  and  Acomb 
are  very  extensive  nursery  grounds  belonging  to  Messrs.  James  Backhouse 
and  Son ; and  about  a mile  from  llolgate  is  Scvcrus'  Hill,  long  popularly 
considered  to  have  been  a mound  made  by  the  Romans,  in  memory  of  the 
Emperor  Severus.  (See  page  58.) 
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t pi>fr  PoppUtoH,  another  out  township  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Bishop- 
hill  Junior,  will  be  noticed  at  a subsequent  page. 

JdiddUthorpt  is  an  out  township  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary,  Bishophill 
Senior,  York,  situated  on  tho  west  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  about  2 uiilcs 
S.W.  from  York.  Its  area  is  007  acres,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
in  1851  was  88.  MiJiUelhor/m  HaU,  a fine  mansion,  is  now  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Misses  Walker;  MitUUthorpc  Lmlgc  is  the  residence  of  James 
Meek,  Esq. ; and  the  Manor  House  is  occupied  by  Henry  Tower,  Esq. 
Leaden  bullets  and  a steel  breast-plate  were  dug  up  in  this  township  in  1812. 

Hea  laugh. — The  lands  of  this  pariah  anciently  belonged  to  the  Priory  of 
llrulaugh  Park,  which  was  established  here  at  an  early  period.  From  the 
first  charter  of  its  foundation  it  appears  that  before  tho  year  1203,  Bertram 
lloget  gave  to  Gilbert,  a monk  of  Marmonstier,  and  to  his  successors,  “the 
lands  of  the  hermitage  or  desert  which  is  in  the  wood  of  Healnugb,  viz. ; — 
that  land  toward  the  cast  where  the  water  is  wont  to  run  and  passe  from  the 
bridge  called  Lairbridge,  to  the  passage  anciently  called  Sangneat,"  in  order 
to  found  a religious  house.  A church,  dedicated  to  St  John  tho  Evangelist 
was  then  built  on  the  site  of  the  hermitage,  and  some  religious  persons  were 
fixed  hero  by  Jeffery  Hagct,  son  of  Bertram ; and  about  the  year  1218,  a 
Priory  of  regular  Black  Canons  was  established  and  endowed  on  the  same 
foundation,  by  Jordan  do  8.  Maria,  and  Alice  his  wife,  who  was  grand- 
daughter to  Bertram  Haget.  Edward  H.  granted  to  the  Prior,  free  warren 
in  all  his  demesne  lands  in  Hcalaugh,  Wighall,  Ac.  The  possessions  of  the 
Priory  principally  laid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house.  At  its  suppression,  in 
tho  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  here  were  fourteen  canons,  whoso  revenues 
amounted  to  £80.  5s.  0d.,  according  to  Speed.  The  site  of  tho  Priory  was 
granted,  in  1540,  to  James  Gage,  Esq.,  who  had  a license  in  the  same  year 
to  alienate  it  to  Sir  Arthur  D Arcy,  Knt.,  and  his  heirs,  and  it  was  afterwards 
the  residence  of  Lord  Wharton.  Tho  present  proprietor  of  tho  parish  of 
Hcalaugh  is  S.  Brooksbank,  Esq.  Area  of  the  parish,  2,800  acres;  popu- 
lation in  1851,  223  souls;  assessed  property,  £4,4G1. 

The  Living  is  a Discharged  Vicarage,  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £6., 
but  now  worth  nearly  £100.  Tho  odvowson  was,  previous  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  the  Prior  of  Healaugh  Pork,  who  presented  as  early  as  1271.  Tho 
patron  is  S.  Brooksbank,  Esq.,  and  tho  Vicar  is  tho  Rev.  E.  H.  Brooksbank. 

The  Church  (St.  John  tho  Evangelist)  is  situated  on  tho  highest  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  appears  to  havu  been  originally  built  about  the  period 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  a great  part  of  it  was  rebuilt  nearly  seventy 
years  ago.  It  is  a neat  edifice,  and  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  north 
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aisles,  and  a square  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  latter  appendage  contains 
three  bells,  and  is  surmounted  by  a modern  cross.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  is  a curious  arched  entrance  of  Saxon  workmanship,  in  fine  preservation, 
consisting  of  four  mouldings:  the  inner  one  is  plain,  springing  from  squoro 
capital  and  plain  jamb ; the  second,  which  rests  on  a square  carved  capital 
and  a circular  column,  has  a Guo  series  of  beaked  heads;  the  third  is  com- 
posed of  human  heads,  grotesque  figures,  and  masks,  resting  on  a similar 
column  ; and  the  exterior  one  is  a fine  chevron  moulding,  rising  from  a square 
jamb.  The  interior  of  the  nave  has  all  the  characteristics  of  early  Norman 
architecture.  In  the  aisle  of  the  chancel  is  a handsome  table  monument  of 
alabaster,  bearing  the  recumbent  effigies  of  a knight  in  plain  armour,  between 
two  ladies,  representing  Thomas,  Lord  Wharton,  who  died  in  1568,  and  his 
two  wives.  The  rill  age,  which  is  very  neat  and  picturesque,  is  situated 
about  3 miles  N.N’.E.  of  Tadcoster.  Near  the  church  are  the  square  plinth 
and  octangular  shaft  of  an  ancient  stone  cross. 

Healaugh  llall,  the  handsome  seat  of  S.  Brooksbank,  Esq.,  is  situated  on 
elevated  ground  in  & well  wooded  park,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Wharfe, 
about  3 miles  S.  of  the  village,  and  one  mile  W.  of  Tadcoster.  Healaugh 
Manor  House,  the  remains  of  the  above-mentiouod  Priory,  is  now  a farm 
house,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  William  J.  Jackson.  When  perfect,  this 
house  must  have  formed  a spacious  quadrangle,  of  which  about  three  quar- 
ters of  the  east  side  remain  perfect.  It  is  of  two  stories,  with  an  embattled 
parapet,  and  square-headed  windows,  of  three  lights  each.  The  ancient 
moat  encloses  about  three  acres,  and  within  it  is  another  farm  house,  erected 
about  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  and  occupied  by  Mr.  William  Jackson. 
These  houses,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  East  and  West 
Manor  House,  are  situated  about  one  mile  S.W.  of  Healaugh. 

Kirk-Hammerton. — Tins  parish  contains  the  townships  of  Kirk-H&m- 
merton  and  Wilstrop,  which  are  divided  by  the  river  Nidd ; the  former 
township  is  situated  in  the  upper  division  of  the  Wapentake  of  Claro,  and 
the  latter  in  the  Ainsty  Wapentake.  The  whole  parish  contains  2,018  acres, 
of  which  about  80  acres  are  woodland,  and  of  the  remainder  two-thirds  arc 
arable,  and  one-third  pasture;  the  soil  is  very  rich.  Amount  of  assessed 
property,  £2,100.  Population  in  1851,  373  souls,  The  area  of  Kirk-Ham- 
merton  township  is  006  acres,  the  rateable  value  of  which  is  £1,272. ; popu- 
lation, 201.  The  principal  landowners  are  Alexander  Christie,  Esq.,  James 
Christie,  Esq.,  Andrew  Montague,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  W.  Cass,  E.  Clark, 
John  Stephenson,  and  John  JolitTe,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  this  township. 

The  Living  is  a Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  White, 
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the  Incumbent;  the  income  is  about  £150.,  and  there  is  a good  glebe  house. 
Tithes  commuted  in  1705.  The  Church  (St.  John  the  Baptist)  stands  on  a 
considerable  eminence,  and  is  an  ancient  edifice,  consisting  of  a nave,  chancel, 
north  aisle,  and  a square  tower.  It  was  enlarged  in  1835,  at  a cost  of  £10O. 
when  eighty-five  sittings  were  added. 

The  Village,  which  is  small  but  clean,  stands  about  9$  miles  X.W.  of 
York,  and  half  a mile  distant  from  the  road  between  York  and  Borough- 
bridge.  The  scenery  is  picturesque,  anil  the  views  extensive.  The  railway 
from  York  to  Kuaresborougli  and  Harrogate  is  but  a short  distance  N.E.  of 
the  village. 

Wilstrop  Toirtuhip  (in  the  Ainsty  | contains  1,022  acres  and  82  inhabitants. 
Andrew  Montague,  Esq.,  is  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  Wilstrop,  which 
has  no  village,  is  situated  about  7 J miles  W.  by  N.  of  York.  It  adjoins 
Marston  Moor,  the  scene  of  the  great  tattle  between  the  Royalists  and  the 
Parliament's  party,  in  1611;  and  the  graves  of  the  slain  in  that  dreadful 
couflict  may  yet  bo  seen  near  Wilstrop  Wood.  (See  page  249.)  In  cutting 
down  a part  of  this  wood  a few  years  ago,  the  workmen  fouud  several  lead 
bullets  embedded  in  tlio  trees ; and  bullets,  cannon  balls,  broken  swords,  and 
horse  shoes,  have  been  frequently  found  in  this  locality. 

Wilstrop  Hall,  an  ancient  mansion,  which  stands  about  2 miles  E.  of  tbe 
parish  church,  is  now  a farm  house  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Harrison. 
The  moat  may  yet  be  traced  by  which  this  house  was  surrounded. 

Long  Marston. — The  townships  of  Long  Marston,  Angram,  and  Hutton- 
Wande&ley,  are  comprised  in  this  parish.  The  area  of  tbe  entire  parish  is 
4,281  acres;  population  in  1851,  609  souls;  amount  of  assessed  property, 
£4,468.  The  township  of  Marston,  of  which  Andrew  Montague,  Esq.,  is 
chief  proprietor,  contains  2,540  acres,  and  421  inhabitants.  Rateable  value, 
£1,824.  The  surface  is  generally  flat,  and  the  soil  is  a stiff  clay  alternated 
with  portions  of  lighter  quality.  The  Church  is  a lloctory,  rated  in  the 
King's  Books  at  £24.  3s.  9d.,  present  income  about  £865.  Patron,  Lord 
Wenlock ; Rector,  Rev.  Thomas  Dayuell.  The  Rectory  House  is  a good 
building.  The  tithes  were  commuted  for  land  in  1766.  “In  the  year 
1400,"  says  Allen,  “ a commission  was  granted  to  the  parishioners,  because 
their  old  church  was  ruinous  and  far  distant  from  their  habitations,  to  trans- 
late the  same  from  that  place  to  another  chapel  in  the  parish,  and  there  to 
build  themselves  a new  church,  provided  that  they  kept  enclosed  the  ceme- 
tery where  the  old  church  stood." 

The  present  Edifice  is  a plain  building,  in  the  Decorated  English  style, 
comprising  a nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle,  with  a south  porch  and  a square 
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west  tower.  The  latter  appendage,  which  contains  throe  bells,  is  embattled, 
and  lias  c rocketed  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  Within  the  porch  is  a circular 
arched  doorway,  and  in  the  interior,  the  north  aisle  is  divided  from  the  body 
by  three  bold  circular  arches,  resting  on  circular  columns  with  square  capitals. 
The  chancel  and  north  aisle  are  divided  by  a pointed  arch.  “ The  existence 
of  the  Norman  circular  arches  in  this  building,”  writes  Mr.  Allen,  “ shows 
that  the  parishioners  retained  a great  portion  of  tho  former  chapel,  and  that 
they  used  their  license  to  build  a new  church  for  the  puipose  of  enlarging 
the  existing  building,  and  converting  it  into  a parish  church."  In  the 
chancel  is  a handsome  monument,  consisting  of  two  recesses,  with  arabesque 
work,  to  J.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1002 ; and  a handsome  tablet  to 
Sir  Percy  Dawes,  Bart.,  who  died  in  1782. 

The  Village,  which  is  on  the  road  from  York  to  Wetherby,  and  which  from 
its  length,  being  rather  dispersed,  is  called  Long  Marston,  stands  about  7 J 
miles  W.  from  York.  The  moor  near  the  village  is  the  scene  of  a most 
sanguinary  battle,  which  occurred  on  the  2nd  of  July,  101 1,  between  tho 
army  of  Charles  1.  and  the  Parliament's  forces,  wherein  the  former  were 
totally  defeated.  (Sec  page  214.)  Bullets,  cannon  balls,  and  other  remains 
off  this  desperate  combat  are  occasionally  turned  up  by  the  plough. 

The  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  erected  in  1850,  by  subscription,  at  an  expense 
of  about  £200.  The  building  is  of  brick  and  contains  about  160  sittings. 
The  School  is  partly  supported  by  an  endowment  of  £10.  per  ann.,  and  partly 
by  subscription.  Other  charities  in  1826,  £108.  13s.  per  anil.,  besides  a 
share  of  Christopher's  Topham’s  charity  for  apprenticing  children. 

Angram  Township  contains  518  acres,  of  the  rateable  value  of  £875.;  and 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  67.  Lord  Wenlock  is  the  sole  proprietor  of 
the  soil.  The  Hamlet,  which  consists  chiefly  of  a few  farm  houses,  stands 
about  2 miles  S.E.  of  Long  Marston. 

Hutton-Wamlesley  Township,  which  is  also  the  property  of  Lord  Wenlock, 
extends  over  an  area  of  1,223  acres;  rateable  value,  £990.;  population  in 
1851, 121  souls.  The  Hamlet  comprises  a few  houses  between  I.ong  Marston 
and  Angram.  Hutton  Hall,  tho  seat  of  the  Hon.  Captain  Robert  Neville 
Lawley,  is  a fine  brick  mansion,  apparently  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century.  The  moat  is  visible  on  its  north-east  side. 

Moor  Monkton  parish  includes  the  townships  of  Moor  Monkton  and 
II essay ; its  area  is  4,230  acres,  of  which  number  3,110  form  the  former 
township;  population  of  tho  wholo  parish  421  souls;  population  of  Moor 
Monkton  only,  280.  Rateable  value  of  the  latter  place,  £1,760.  Assessed 
property  of  the  whole  parish,  £3,945.  The  river  Nidd,  at  its  confluence  here 


with  a square  tower  of  brick  at  the  west  end.  In  the  west  front  of  it  d * 
curious  piece  of  sepulchral  sculpture,  representing  a lady  in  a niche,  *®d 
before  her  a blank  shield.  The  porch  has  a Norman  entrance,  and  there  it 
a N'onnan  window  on  the  north  side  of  the  church;  the  other  window  & 
square- headed.  Ihe  interior  of  tlio  cliurch  is  plain,  with  no  arch  of 

tion  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel.  The  Rectory  House  is  situated  abort 
a mile  S.  of  the  village,  and  is  a neat  modern  brick  building. 

I'ho  ViUagt  is  planted  upon  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  N'idd,  sbool  •' 
miles  N,  W.  of  Vork. 

Red  House,  the  ancient  scat  of  the  Slingsbj  family,  is  situated  upon  da 
banks  of  tlic  river  Ouse,  and  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Hop*,  farox* 

I he  house,  of  which  only  tho  centre  remains,  was  built  by  Sir  H.  Slmgdiji 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  cha|x:l  was  built  by  his  father.  The chipd 
is  entire,  and  pared  with  Italian  marble,  and  the  east  window  is  cmbrllidnd 
with  painted  glass.  The  view  from  tlio  terrace  is  extensive.  Red  Houk 
und  Scagglethorpe  (in  this  parish)  were  purchased  about  1503  by  F.  Sliagd-J- 
l’,S(].,  of  H.  Oughtre,  Esq.,  whose  ancestors  had  resided  in  this  nrighbourf*" 
from  tho  time  of  Edward  III.  The  site  of  tho  mansion  of  this  fcmfl/**4* 
small  distance  from  the  west  front  of  Kod  Mouse. 

II essay  Township  contains  1,190  acres,  and  a population  at  1*1  ®oa^ 
AmOUUt  of  lUwaiul  i\ri«\urfrr  £' 1 hll  Tkin  man  lt>  (Kf 
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building  erected  a tew  years  ago  by  subscription,  aided  by  a government 
grant.  It  is  used  as  a Chapel  of  Ease  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  There 
is  a residence  for  the  teaeher  adjoining  the  school.  The  Wesleyan  C'hajtel  in 
the  village  was  erected  in  1824,  and  is  a small  brick  building. 

Skijtbridge  is  a small  hamlet  in  this  parish  and  that  of  Nun  Monkton,  and 
is  so  called  from  the  bridge — a neat  stone  structure  of  throe  arches — which 
crosses  the  Nidd  at  this  place. 

PorrLBTOx. — The  parish  of  Nether  or  Water  Poppleton  lies  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  Urc  or  Ouse,  and  contains  1,150  acres,  of  the  rateable  value 
of  alwut  £1,800.  The  population  in  1851  was  344  souls.  Assessed  property, 
£1,742.  The  principal  laudowners  are  A.  Montague,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the 
Manor i,  Mr.  Iticlid.  Waruford,  and  Mr.  Henry  Simpson.  The  soil  is  various 
but  rich,  except  on  the  moorland,  which  is  poor,  and  the  scenery  is  pleasing. 

The  hiring  is  a Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Camidge.  Annual  income  about 
£155.  The  Church  (All  Saints)  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  with  a bell 
turret,  in  which  are  two  bells  of  reverberating  sound.  It  was  restored,  except 
the  chancel,  in  1842,  at  a cost  of  aliout  £400.  Here  are  sotno  monuments 
to  tbo  family  of  Archbishop  Hutton,  who  resided  in  this  parish  iu  1020. 
The  Parsonage  House  is  a neat  residence. 

The  Village  is  respectable,  and  stands  near  the  river  Ouse,  about  4 miles 
N.W.  of  York.  The  railway  from  York  to  Newcastle  posses  oast  of  the 
church,  after  which  it  crosses  the  Ouse  on  a bridge  of  three  semi-elliptical 
arches,  thirty  feet  above  the  bed  of  that  river.  Prince  Rupert,  with  a part 
of  his  army,  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  river  at  this  place  on  his  way  to  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor,  in  1(544.  (See  page  244.)  The  Reform  Methodist# 
have  a place  of  worship  here.  The  School  is  endowed  with  £0. 10s.  (id.  from 
Dodsworth’s  charity  (See  page  505),  and  is  further  supported  by  voluntary 
subscription.  The  Manor  House,  built  out  of  the  renmius  of  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Huttons,  stands  near  the  church,  and  is  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Henry  Simpson. 

Upper  or  Land  Poppleton  adjoins  the  last  parish,  and  is  a Chaprlry 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  jtarish  of  St.  Mary,  llishophill  dun.,  York;  part  of 
the  township  is  in  Nether  Poppleton.  The  area  of  Upper  Poppleton  is  1,840 
acres;  population,  115;  amount  of  assessed  property,  £1,852.  The  lands 
here  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  York,  to  which  they  were 
given  by  Osbcm  do  Archis,  almost  at  its  first  institution.  They  now  belong 
chiefly  to  Andrew  Montague,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  and  Messrs.  T. 
Kirk,  M.  Richmond,  J.  Kirk,  R.  Hill,  and  It.  Nelson. 
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value  is  £1,-100. ; the  population,  200  souls;  and  the  amount  of  assenw 
property,  £2,008.  The  principal  landowners  are  O.  Marwood,  Esq-,  A* 
Trustees  of  a Charity,  Mrs.  Siddull,  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  J.  N.  Clirtre, 
Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  T.  Barstow,  Esq.,  and  A.  Montague,  Esq. 

The  Living  is  a Discharged  Vicarage,  valued  in  the  Liber  Eegis  a**1 
13s.  4d.,  but  now  worth  about  £100.  per  ann. : the  patronage  and  infer*1' 
tion  tielong  to  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  the  Itev.  — Watson  is  th«  incumls®'- 
The  tithes  were  commuted  in  17114.  The  Ihulding  (All  Saints)  is  small  «nd 
mean,  and  comprises  a nave  and  chancel,  with  a small  wooden  turret  »t  6“ 
west  end,  containing  two  bells.  The  brick  porch  on  the  south  side  *** 
erected  ill  1798,  and  within  it  is  a circular  headed  doorway.  The  intern* i- 
plain.  I he  School  is  endowed  with  £4.  per  ann..  bequeathed  by  Dr.  < ‘d*311- 

T ADCASTER. 

Besides  the  town  of  Tadcaster,  the  parish  comprises  the  townships  <i 
C’attorton,  Ox  ton,  and  Stutton-with-Ilazlowood.  The  town  is  divided  bj tllr 
rivur  \\  harfe,  and  the  parts  are  called  Tadcaster  East  and  Tadcaster  'Test 
The  river  Wharfe  is  the  boundary  of  the  Ainsty,  and  the  part*  of  this  pan« 
situated  in  that  division  of  tho  county,  are  the  townships  of  Tadcarts 
East,  Catterton,  and  Ox  ton.  The  area  of  the  whole  parish  is  6,010 
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carta,  so  named,  it  is  conjectured,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  abounds 
with  calx  or  limestone.  The  Britons,  Saxous,  and  Northern  English,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Latins,  call  the  limestone  Calc,  and  the  Theodosian  code 
names  the  burners  of  lime  Calcariensit ; so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
town  had  the  name  of  Calcaria  from  the  circumstance  of  the  lime.  There  is 
a hill  near  the  town,  called  Kelk-bar,  or  Kelebar , which  seems  to  retain  some- 
thing of  the  old  name.  The  town  stands  near  the  great  consular  way  to  the 
chief  military  station  of  the  Homans,  Kborncum  (York),  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  considered  by  that  people  as  one  of  the  outposts  or  gates  of  that 
great  station.  Many  Ilo{nan  coins,  unis,  and  other  antiquities,  have  been 
found  here ; and  Mr.  Roach  Smith  has  pointed  out  a very  fine  semi-circular 
arched  bridge  over  the  little  river  Cock,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Wharfe, 
about  half  a mile  below  Tadcaster,  in  the  Roman  road  leading  southward 
from  that  town,  which  ho  considered  as  undoubtedly  Roman.  The  masonry 
of  the  bridge  is  massive,  and  remarkably  well  preserved,  and  tho  stones  are 
carefully  squared,  and  sharply  cut,  and  on  some  of  them  the  mason's  mark  R 
is  distinctly  visible.  The  distance,  too,  of  Tadcaster  from  York,  exactly 
agrees  with  that  which  is  given  by  Antoninus,  in  his  Itinerary.  But  Mr. 
Dodsworth,  and  some  other  antiquaries,  place  the  Calcaria  of  the  Romans 
higher  up  the  Wharfe,  at  Newton  Kyrne,  about  1J  mile  west  of  Tadcaster, 
near  St  Helen's  ford,  where  Roman  coins,  and  other  relics  of  that  people, 
have  been  discovered.  Indeed  every  argument  urged  in  favour  of  Tadcaster 
being  the  station,  equally  supports  the  opinion  of  its  being  at  Newton  Kyme. 
Leland,  in  Iris  Itinerary,  says,  “Tadcaster  standeth  on  the  nether  ripe  of 
Wharfe  river,  and  is  a good  thoroughfare.  The  bridge  here  over  Wharfe 
hath  eight  fair  arches  of  stone.  Sum  say  that  it  was  last  made  of  part  of  the 
ruiues  of  the  old  Castelle  of  Tadcaster,  a mighty  great  hill ; dikes  and  garth 
of  this  Castelle  on  Wharfe  be  yet  seen  a little  al>ove  the  bridge.  It  seemoth 
by  the  plot  that  it  was  a right  statelie  thing.  Tadcaster  standeth  a mile 
from  Watling  Street,  tcudeth  more  to  Caer  luel,  and  crosseth  over  Wharfe  at 
a place  called  St.  Helen's  fordo,  1J  mile  above  Tadcaster,  and  the  other  ripe 
is  St.  Helen's  Chapel." 

Gough,  in  his  Addition*  to  Camden,  writes,  “Tadcaster  is  tho  outbounds 
of  the  Ainsty,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  very  outport  or  gate  of  the  city  of 
York ; the  Ainsty  reaches  no  further  than  the  middle  of  Tadcaster  Bridge. 
Here  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  castrum,  camp,  or  castle,  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  The  Saxons  would  probably  call  it  Kald  Caster,  and  the  more 
modern  Anglo-Saxons,  T'aud  Caster,  which  is  easily  changed  to  Tadcaster; 
and  this  I take  to  be  the  origin  of  the  present  name,  and  that  it  hath  nothing 
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tho  ancient  Ciistlo.  which  stood  near  the  charch,  and  by  »'bi  1 
was  defended  in  feudal  times,  few  remain*  ore  left;  but  from  ^ 

and  tho  apjtearauco  of  the  ground,  it  seems  to  hare  been  s taT  "8*  ' 

and  moated  round.  Some  few  vestige*  of  a trench  may  yet  be  •swt 
surrounding  a part  of  the  town.  . ^ 

Tadcastkk  is  a market  town,  situated,  as  we  have  observed,  upon  “ 
Wharfe,  about  111  miles  S.W.  from  York,  14  N.K.  from  Ia«3s 
N.N.W.  of  London.  The  river  is  navigable  up  to  the  town  lor  Umts »>  ^ 

100  tons  burden.  The  bridge  which  crosses  the  Wharfe  is  of  nine  ^ 
was  rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  the  lHtli  century,  and  is  ouc  ef  tb® 

Uie  county.*  The  greater  part  of  Todcaster  is  on  tl»o  south  si>k  0 
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The  Town  is  neat,  well  built,  and  pleasantly  situated ; the  -n 

respectively  to  the  York,  Ferrybridge,  and  Lead*  roads,  are  dispox  ^ 

form  of  a cross.  The  principal  street  is  very  wide  and  pleasant"  ^ 

whole  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  branch  of  the  North-Eastern 
Church  Fe.ntrm  to  llarrocaU;  MS-SCS  by  the  west  side  of  the  t®*®’ 
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about  three  miles  cast  of  it.  There  are  Hour  mills  on  the  hanks  of  the  river, 
and  several  stone  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  hut  there  are  no  manufac- 
tures carried  on  in  tho  town,  though  it  is  well  situated  for  that  purpose.  A 
beautiful  walk  from  the  west  side  of  the  bridge  leads  to  whnt  is  called  Samir'* 
Well,  about  1 ) milo  from  the  town.  Tho  scenery  along  this  walk,  on  the 
margin  of  tlic  stream,  is  truly  delightful.  The  just-mentioned  well  was  for- 
merly much  resorted  for  its  medicinal  properties,  but  now  it  is  nearly  filled 
up  and  lost.  An  ancient  farm  house,  about  n quarter  of  a mile  distant  front 
tho  well,  is  called  Smnw’s  or  Small's  Farm,  and  the  rising  ground  upon 
which  it  stands  is  called  Smaw’s  Hill.  There  was  formerly  n good  weekly 
market  held  here  on  Wednesdays,  but  it  had  fallen  into  disuse.  A couple  of 
years  ago,  a few  spirited  individuals  exerted  themselves  to  revive  it,  and  thus 
promote  the  general  interests  of  the  town.  Tho  market  day  was  then 
changed  to  Monday,  and  a fortnight  fair  established,  for  all  sorts  of  cattle,  on 
alternate  Mondnys.  Theso  measures  have  been  attended  with  considerable 
success.  There  are  also  fairs,  for  cattle  and  sheep,  on  the  last  Wednesdays 
in  April,  May,  and  October,  and  a statute  fair  for  hiring  servants,  iu  November. 

Before  the  formation  of  railways,  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  coaches  passed 
through  this  town  daily,  to  and  from  London,  Leeds,  Harrogate,  York,  Ac., 
besides  a great  number  of  waggons  and  carts.  Three  years  after  the  opening 
of  tho  York  and  North  Midland  Railway  (now  the  North-Eastern  Railway), 
there  were  only  two  coaches  each  way  during  the  day ; a year  or  two  later 
they  were  discontinued  altogether. 

The  Lieinij  is  a Discharged  Vicarage,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of 
Sallay,  in  Craven,  but  now  in  the  patronago  of  Colonel  Wyndham,  and  in- 
cumbency of  tho  Rev.  Benjamin  Maddock.  It  is  valued  in  the  Liber  Regis 
at  £H.  4s.  UJd.,  but  is  now  worth  about  £240.  per  ann. 

The  Church  (St.  Mary)  is  a handsome  building,  in  the  later  English  style, 
apparently  erected  early  in  the  15th  century,  and  consisting  of  a nave,  side 
aisles,  chancel,  and  a western  tower,  which  contains  an  excellent  peal  of  six 
hells,  and  a clock,  with  dials  on  three  of  its  sides.  In  tho  west  side  of  the 
tower  is  a deeply-moulded  circular-headed  doorway,  and  above  it  a fine  win- 
dow of  five  lights.  All  the  windows  of  tho  tower  are  ornamented  with 
curiously  carved  figures ; on  its  south  side  arc  two  large  niches,  and  the  top 
is  embattled  and  pinnacled.  The  south  side  of  the  church  is  in  eight  divi- 
sions, having  square-headed  windows  of  three  lights,  the  buttresses  by  which 
the  divisions  are  formed,  terminating  in  gargoyles  and  pinnacles.  The 
clerestory  has  seven  square-headed  windows  of  three  lights  each ; the  nave 
is  finished  with  a parapet,  and  the  aisle  is  embattled.  The  north  side  of  the 
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being  appropriated  to  the  residences  of  the  ministers.  The  Rtfom 
diets  occupy  n chapel  iti  Kirkgate,  which  originally  belonged  to  tin-  I nfflD** 
Methodists,  and  afterwards  to  the  Independents.  The  PrimtitN  Ud 
C'hnjirl  is  a small  plain  building  in  Rosemary  Row.  lhe  Ingram ito 
place  of  worship  in  Chapel  I.ane,  erected  in  1811.  It  is  ■ 
building,  and  then-  is  n small  burial  ground  attached. 

The  Free  Grammar  School  was  founded  and  endowed  with  lands, 
sum  of  £000.,  iu  1508,  by  Dr.  Owen  Oglethorpe,  Hishop  of  Cattish.* a® 
conlinnod  by  license  in  the  5th  of  Philip  and  Mary.  The  annual 
about  £190.,  for  which  ns  many  boys  ns  present  themselves  an*  taught  ^ 
not  only  grammar,  but  arithmetic,  Ac.  The  Rev.  W.  C.  HcBhoaas  ia^ 
present  master.  The  school  bouse  and  residence  of  the  master  i» 
stone  building  adjacent  to  tho  church,  and  near  it  are  four 
founded  by  Dr.  Oglethorpe. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Dawson  bequeathed  funds  for  twenty  annuitants, 
ten  widows  to  receive  £15.  each,  and  ten  spinsters  to  receive  £)<'• l"1'-  ' ^ 
an  allowance  of  about  £3.  each  for  the  entire  number  for  coals  an. 


i of  forty  poor  children,  to  he 


She  left  also  £90.  j»cr  annum  for  the  instruction  — — ^ 
taught  by  four  of  the  above-mentioned  annuitants;  but  those  Pors°n^|^ 
being  competent  to  perform  this  condition,  the  forty  children,  an 
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in  1840,  is  held  in  a neat  stone  building.  Lord  Londesborough  is  the 
president,  and  Roy.  W.  C.  Bellhouse,  treasurer. 

In  1714  Henry  O’Bryen,  the  last  Earl  of  Thomond,  in  Ireland,  was 
created  Baron  and  Viscount  Tadcaster,  but  dying  without  issue  in  1740, 
the  title  became  extinct.  Dr.  Charles  Hague,  a celebrated  professor  and 
composer  of  music,  was  bom  here  iii  1709,  and  died  in  1821  at  Cambridge, 
of  which  University  he  was  professsor  of  music. 

lA>ngtrily. — John  Shephard  died  here  in  1757,  aged  109  years;  and 
William  Hughes,  in  1769,  aged  127  years. 

Criterion  Tmenakip  lies  on  the  north  side  of  Tadcaster,  and  contains  712 
acres  and  50  inhabitants.  It  is  the  sole  property  of  S.  Ilrooksbank,  Esq. 
Tho  amount  of  assessed  property  is  £948.  There  is  neither  a place  of  wor- 
ship or  a school  in  the  township.  The  Hamlet  consists  of  a few  meanly- 
built  houses,  situated  about  3 miles  N.E.  of  Tadcaster. 

Oxton  Tomuhip  contains  655  acres,  and  a population  of  55  souls.  Asses- 
sed property,  £1,434.  The  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  Lady  Arabella 
Uamsden  and  Lord  Londesborough.  The  Hamlet  of  Oxton  is  small,  and 
stands  11  mile  E.  of  Tadcaster. 

Oxton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lady  A.  Ramsdeu,  is  a fine  mansion,  situated  in 
a j'ark  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Wharfe,  about  1 mile  E.  of  Tadcaster. 

BAHKSTOX  ASH  (part  of)  WAPENTAKE. 

The  other  township  in  the  parish  of  Tadcaster  (Stutton- with -Hazel  wood), 
as  well  as  tho  greater  part  of  tho  town  of  Tadcaster,  is,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  in  Barkston  Ash  Wapentake,  and  as  there  are  a few  other  very  in- 
teresting places  in  this  neighbourhood,  we  shall  notice  them  here,  though 
they  arc  not  situated  within  the  district  to  which  this  volume  is  devoted. 

The  area  of  Stutton-cum-Hazlewood  township  is  2,610  acres,  and  its 
population  is  347  souls.  Amount  of  assessed  property,  £2,110.  Sir  E. 
Vavasour,  Bart.,  is  I,ord  of  the  Manor  and  proprietor  of  the  whole. 

Sfii/ftm  Village,  which  is  small,  is  situated  about  2 miles  S.W.  of  Tad- 
caster, an<l  uear  it  is  a station  on  the  line  of  railway  from  Church  Fenton  to 
Harrogate.  Stutton  Orore,  formerly  the  residence  of  Captain  Markham,  and 
of  It.  Thomlinson,  Esq.,  is  now  a Classical  and  Commercial  Academy,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  William  Stacey,  M.C.P.  The  bouse  is  surrounded  by  very 
plea-suit  grounds,  from  which  there  are  excellent  views  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Hazlewood,  Hetsleiroexl,  or  Htwletrood. — This  manor  was  held  of  William 
de  Percy,  in  the  reign  of  William  I.  In  the  time  of  Henry  II.  it  was 
mortgaged  to  an  opulent  Jew  of  York,  for  the  sum  of  £350.  This  Jew  mado 


ft  conveyance  of  his  security  to  the  Queen,  in  discharge  of  a debt  which  he 
owed  her ; and  John  de  Vavasour  redeemed  it  by  paying  the  money.  The 
famous  family  of  Vavasour  took  the  name  from  their  office,  having  been  in 
ancient  times  the  King’s  Vavasors  or  Valvasorcs.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  William  de  Vavasour  was  summoned  among  the  other  Barons,  to  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament;  and  in  the  same  reign  he  obtained  a licence  of 
the  King  to  make  a Castle  of  bis  Manor  House  in  Hazlcwood.  In  1826, 
this  estate  passed  to  Edward  Marmaduke,  second  son  of  the  sixteenth  Lord 
Stourton,  who,  having  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Vavasour,  was  created 
n Baronet  in  1828. 

Sir  Edvard  Vavatour,  the  second  Baronet,  and  present  proprietor  of  this 
Manor,  is  son  of  the  first  Baronet,  by  die  only  daughter  of  James  Lane  Fox, 
Esq.,  of  Bramhnm  Park.  He  was  born  at  Bramhain  Biggen,  in  1815,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  1847.  His  heir  presumptive  is  his  brother  William, 
who  was  bom  in  1822,  and  married,  in  1840,  the  second  daughter  of  the 
seventh  Lord  Clifford. 

“ Hwadwood,"  writes  Gent,  “ was  once  a wood  indeed,  incircling  its 
pleasant  edifice  with  the  most  delightful  groves;  but  now,  being  almost  cut 
down,  and  miserably  destroyed,  senree  retains  its  name.  Not  far  from  hence, 
near  the  spring  head  of  the  river  Cock,  stands  Bnrwick-in-Elmet,  which  by 
report,  and  as  the  ruins  of  its  walls  seem  to  testify,  was  the  royal  seat  of  the 
Kings  of  Northumberland.”*  In  this  manor  is  tho  famous  quarry  which 
supplied  stone  for  the  erection  of  York  Minster,  and  also  materials  for  its 
repair  after  the  conflagration  in  1829.  (See  pages  409  and  416.) 

H fuel  wood  Hall,  or  Cattle,  is  a splendid  old  castellated  edifice,  delightfully 
situated  on  an  eminence,  and  famed  for  the  extent  and  richness  of  its  pros- 
pects. An  old  writer  informs  us  that  the  Cathedrals  of  York  and  Lincoln, 
though  distant  from  each  other  sixty  miles,  may  thence  be  discovered.*  The 
front  of  the  mansion  consists  of  a centre  and  two  wings,  and  the  entrance 
is  npproached  by  a large  flight  of  stone  steps.  The  entrance  hall,  which 
measures  about  50  feet  by  30  feet,  is  a magnificent  apartment ; all  round  the 

• Gents  History  of  York,  p.  33. 

* Fuller  tells  us  tlmt  when  Kin"  Henry  VIII.  made  his  progress  to  York,  in  15IM,  Dr. 
T (install,  Bishop  of  Durham,  then  attending  him.  affirmed  to  the  King  that  within  ton 
miles  of  I lassie  wood,  the  seat  of  the  Vavasors,  there  were  166  Manor  Hou  ses  of  I/inls, 
Knights,  and  Gen  tie  men,  of  the  best  quality;  275  several  woods,  some  of  which  con. 
tained  600  acres;  32  parks,  and  two  chases  for  doer;  J20  rivers  and  brooks,  whereof 
five  were  navigable;  70  water  mills;  25  coal  mines;  and  3 forges  for  making  of  iron. 
And  witliin  the  some  limits  as  much  sport  and  pleasure  for  hunting,  hawking,  fishing, 
and  fowling,  as  in  any  part  of  England. — \Torthif*  nf  F.vnlanA.  p.  1#6. 
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walls  a beautiful  frieze  is  supported  by  fine  fluted  columns,  and  above  tlie 
frieze  are  shields  emblazoned  with  the  family  arms.  The  ceiling  of  this  and 
those  of  the  principal  rooms  are  exceedingly  rich  in  gilding  and  decoratiou. 
The  Hall  is  about  three  miles  S.W.  of  Tadcaster. 

The  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  is  a venerable  structure,  erected  by 
Kir  William  de  Vavasour,  in  1S86.  Sir  William,  who  died  twenty-five  years 
Inter,  left,  by  his  will,  his  body  to  be  buried  in  Novo  Capelin  S.  Leonardi  de 
Hetilttode,  after  commending  his  soul  Deo  et  II.  Marin  Virgini.  The  building 
stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  mansion,  and  is  made  into  four  divisions  by 
buttresses,  in  three  of  which  at  each  side  are  pointed  windows  of  two  lights 
each ; the  other  divisions  are  occupied  by  a porch  on  the  south  side,  and  a 
doorway,  now  blocked  up,  on  the  north  side ; the  space  for  the  east  window 
is  also  built  up.  Over  the  porch  is  a statue  of  St.  Leonard.  The  general 
aspect  of  tho  interior  is  devotional;  the  altar  is  very  curiously  carved  and 
gilded,  and  on  each  side  are  two  Corinthian  pillars,  supporting  a frieze  and 
pediment.  Above  the  altar  is  a fine  painting  of  the  Crucifixion  ; and  on  a 
side  altar  is  a very  elegant  coloured  statuette  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  infant 
Kaviour.  Two  of  the  windows  arc  filled  with  stained  gloss.  There  is  an 
organ  in  the  gallery  at  the  west  end.  There  are  several  ancient  inonumcntR, 
and  some  neat  marble  tablets,  to  members  of  tho  Vavasour  family : also  a 
lapgo  and  handsome  brass  effigy,  under  a Gothic  canopy,  to  Sir  E.  M. 
Vavasour,  who  dies!  suddenly  at  Chanccux,  in  France,  March  16th,  1847,  in 
his  01st  year.  Since  the  erection  of  tills  chapel  it  has  alwayB  without  inter- 
mission been  used  for  the  celebration  of  the  services  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Tho  Very  Rev.  Robert  Tate,  D.D.,  is  the  priest  of  this  mission.  In  tho 
burying  ground,  adjoining  the  chapel,  is  an  ancient  sepulchral  cross,  as  well 
as  some  very  neat  tombstones. 

On  an  eminence  in  this  township,  called  Wingate  Hill,  is  a largo  massy 
stone  cross,  which  was  restored  a few  years  ago  at  the  expense  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor.  The  lower  portion  of  tho  shaft  of  tho  cross  is  ancient,  and 
the  upper  part  modern ; and  at  tho  intersection  of  the  shaft  and  arms  are 
carved  representations  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  nails  with  which  Our 
Kaviour  was  fastened  to  the  cross.  On  Bnunham  Moor,  near  Hozlewood,  in 
1408,  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  defeated  tho  Earl  of  North- 
umberland (See  page  149);  and  Towton  Field,  the  scene  of  a dreadful  battle 
in  1461,  is  likewise  in  Uiis  neighbourhood.  (See  page  156.) 

Kikkby  Wharee. — This  parish  comprises  the  townships  of  Kirkby  Wharfe, 
Grimston,  and  UUcskelf.  The  area  of  the  whole  parish  is  3,180  acres,  and 
the  population  of  it  in  1851,  wrs  70'i  souls.  Amount  of  assessed  property. 
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The  Church  (St.  John  the  Baptist)  is  an  ancient  structure,  in  tbe  «nj 
Norman  style,  with  a tower  of  later  date.  The  latter  appendage  is  embattW. 
and  has  crockctod  pinnacles,  and  contains  three  bells.  Tbe  other  parts  <f 
the  edifice  are  a nave,  chancel,  side  aisles,  and  south  porch.  The  intent*  is 
neat,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor's  pew  exhibits  some  very  beautiful  specimens 
of  carved  oak.  in  the  same  pew  is  an  ancient  marble,  with  a represent*!*)*1 
of  the  Wise  Men’s  Offering,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Rome  by  I»ri 
Howden  ; and  on  the  nail  above  is  a neatly  gilded  tablet  containing  a 
description  of  our  Saviour's  person,  copied  from  an  ancient  sculpture  das- 
covered  in  some  distant  country,  and  set  up  here  by  Lord  Howden. 

Tbe  1 1 Unit?,  which  is  small,  stands  on  tbe  south  side  of  the  W barfe,  tin*1 
8 miles  K.  of  Tadcaster.  A fair,  formerly  held  in  a field  near  the  village,  ba* 
been  removed  to  Tadcaster. 

Miljortl,  a division  of  the  township  of  Kirkbv  Wbarfe,  is  now  divided  isle 
three  farms.  Milford  Hull,  now  a farm  house,  is  an  ancient  square  building 

(Irimston  Touitthip  contains  nearly  850  acres  according  to  local 
sureinent,  but  only  000  acres  according  to  tbe  parliamentary  returns;  **“ 
115  inhabitants.  Rateable  value,  £1,878.;  assessed  property,  -l'1'" 
There  is  no  village  in  the  township,  and  Lord  Londesborough  is  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil,  having  purchased  it  of  Lord  Howden  a few  years  ag**- 
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Legation  at  Berlin.  Ilis  lordship's  heir  is  his  son,  the  lion.  William  Henry 
Forester,  who  was  bora  in  1834. 

(Jrimslon  Park,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Lord  Loudesborough,  is  situated 
about  two  miles  from  Tadcaster.  The  park  comprises  about  300  acres ; and 
the  surface  is  undulated,  and  richly  wooded.  Here  indeed  the  visitor  may 
luxuriate  amongst  the  lovely  works  of  nature  and  of  art.  On  an  eminence, 
not  far  from  the  Hall,  is  a high  circular  tower,  erected  by  Lord  Howden, 
which  is  visible  for  miles  arouud.  In  the  grounds  is  an  immense  sycamore 
tree,  100  feet  high,  under  which  is  a tombstone,  to  the  memory  of  “ Sal,"  a 
favourite  retriever  belonging  to  Lord  Londesborougb,  and  near  it  a similar 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  another  member  of  the  canine  species,  the  property 
of  Lady  Howden.  A large  pond  in  the  park  contains  a quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  tisli.  The  Emperor's  Walk  has  on  either  sido  marble  busts  of  the 
twelve  Cresars,  and  is  terminated  with  a temple,  enshrining  a large  bust  of 
Napoleon  I.  The  pleasure  grounds  display  the  most  extraordinary  skill, 
care,  and  taste.  The  flower  garden  is  elegantly  laid  out,  and  the  rosary  con- 
tains a collection  of  no  less  than  000  different  varieties  of  roses.  Both  are 
adorned  with  many  line  vases  and  pieces  of  beautiful  statuary,  and  in  the 
rosary  is  a curious  dial,  telling  the  time  at  various  places  in  Europe.  This 
dial,  which  stood  at  Londesborough  for  nearly  a couple  of  centuries,  lias  been 
lately  removed  to  its  present  position.  The  conservatory  is  filled  with  the 
choicest  exotics ; and  the  aviary  contains  a number  of  beautiful  plumngcd 
birds  from  France. 

The  elegant  mansion,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1841,  is  in  the  (irccian  style, 
with  a beautiful  portico  of  the  Corinthian  order,  surmounted  by  a triangular 
pedimeut.  Many  of  the  apartments  are  very  handsome,  and  highly  deco- 
rated: the  Yellow  Drawing  Boom,  a fine  apartment,  the  ceiling  of  which  is 
superbly  painted,  contains  an  arm  chair,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Empress 
Josephine:  four  chairs,  a couch,  and  a tabic,  formed  of  ivory,  presented  to 
Warren  Hastings,  on  leaving  India,  by  the  native  Princess;  and  a curiously 
carved  ivory  drinking  cup,  mounted  with  gold,  once  in  the  possession  of 
Martin  Luther.  The  Blue  Drawing  Room  contains,  besides  several  fine 
paintings  by  old  masters,  the  silver  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  of  Prince  Charles 
Stuart,  “the  Pretender;"  a large  quantity  of  magnificent  jewellery,  some  of 
which  had  been  worn  by  the  Bourbon  family ; and  a unique  collection  of 
drinking  vessels.  But  the  chief  attraction  of  the  house  is  the  costly  and 
magnificent  collection  of  ancient  armour,  and  of  rare  objects  of  rertu.  The 
walls  of  several  of  the  apartments  are  thickly  studded  with  swords,  rapiers, 
seymiters,  Andrea  Ferraras,  daggers,  dirks,  guns,  pistols,  and  other  imple- 
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ments  of  war.  Amongst  them  may  be  noticed  pistols  ami  bullets  from  die  1 
field  of  Waterloo : gnundets  and  a sword  which  belonged  to  Henry  VEU. ; I 
helmets  of  die  time  of  King  John  and  Edward  Til.,  and  one  which  belonged 
to  Cliarles  I. ; Iloman  helmets  and  camp  kettles;  executioners’  swords  from 
Germany  ; British  arrow  heads  mid  celts;  the  pistols  of  Marshal  Key ; gun- 
powder of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  from  a cannon  lately 
recovered  from  the  sea;  and  the  golden  stirrups  of  the  High  Constable  of 
France  of  the  roign  of  Henry  VIII.  of  that  country. 

In  the  Asiatic  Dining  lioom  is  a large  and  superb  collection  of  Indian 
and  Turkish  weapons,  made  of  or  mounted  with  gold  and  silver,  and  spark 
ling  with  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones;  including  the  swords  of 
Tippoo  Saib,  and  oilier  Iudian,  AlTglian,  and  Turkish  warriors,  with  their 
fire-arms,  chain  mail,  Ac.  In  this  room  are  the  portraits  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Londesborougb,  by  Grant,  which  were  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  along  with  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Denison,  M.P.  The  greater  part  of 
the  contents  of  the  armoury  were  collected  by  the  late  Lord  Howden. 

There  is  a Charity  School  at  Grimston,  supported  by  Lady  Londcsborough ; 
the  children  are  also  partly  clothed  by  her  Ladyship. 

UUeskelf  1'mmship  contains  1,209  acres,  of  the  rateable  valuable  of  £2,450. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor  is  Lord  Londcsborough,  and  the  township  belongs 
to  his  lordship  and  a few  freeholders.  Population,  485.  The  common  was 
enclosed  in  1888,  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  Village  stands  about 
4 miles  S.E.  from  Tndcaster.  The  North  Eastern  Railway,  after  being 
carried  across  the  Wharfe  by  a narrow  viaduct  of  nine  arches,  274  feet  in 
length,  intersects  this  township,  and  has  a station  near  the  village,  8 miles 
64  chains  from  York. 

Saxton. — The  township  of  Saxton-cum-Scarthingwcll  and  that  of  Towton 
form  the  parish  of  Saxton,  the  entire  area  of  which  is  t,022  acres,  and  popu- 
lation, 408  persons.  Amount  of  assscssed  property,  £3,677.  The  area  of 
the  former  township  is  2,602  acres;  the  population,  871  souls;  and  the 
rateable  value,  £2,660.  The  principal  landowners  are  Lady  Ashtown  and 
Mrs.  Gascoigne  (daughters  and  coheiresses  of  Richd.  Oliver  Gascoigne,  Esq., 
of  Partington);  Lord  Hawke,  Womcrsley ; H.  C.  Maxwell,  Esq.;  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bean.  The  manorial  righU  belong  to  Lady  Ashtown.  The  land 
is  generally  in  good  cultivation,  and  there  are  some  quarries  of  stone  for 
Irailding.  The  Ilall  or  Manor  House,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Hungate 
family  (anciently  the  owners  of  this  parish  t was  pulled  down  about  fifty  years 
ago,  and  the  present  building  (now  a farm  house)  erected  on  its  site. 

The  Benejice  is  a Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  gift  of  Lady  Ashtown,  and 
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incumbency  of  tbe  Rev.  John  Carter,  D.D.  Its  value  is  about  £80.  per  anu. 

The  Fabric  of  the  church  (All  Saints)  is  small  and  ancient,  in  the  Norman 
style,  and  comprising  a nave,  chancel,  and  a neat  tower,  in  which  are  three 
bells.  It  contains  some  monuments  to  the  Hungato  and  Hawke  families. 
As  has  been  already  observed  in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Towton  at  page 
100,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  according  to  Leland,  was  buried  in  this 
church,  where,  however,  he  has  no  distinguishable  memorials,  and  in  the 
church  yard  were  interred  many  of  those  slain  in  that  sanguinary  conflict. 
The  “ nicone  tomb  " of  Lord  Dacre,  noticed  by  Leland,  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church-yard,  and  consists  of  a plain  low  table  monument,  tho  rim  of 
which  bears  the  following  inscription  (according  to  Drake)  in  Old  English 
letters,  now  much  defaced : — Hie  Jacel  Ilanulphus  Us.  tic  Uacres  et  miles  et 
oecisus  erat  in  hello  Principe  VI.  Anno  D.  MCCCCXLI.  xxix.  Die  Martii 
videlicet  dominion  die  palmarum  cujus  anima  propitietur  Ueus  Amen. 

The  Parsonage  House  is  a handsome  building  in  the  Elizabethan  style. 

The  Village,  which  is  small  but  neat,  is  situated  about  4 miles  S.W.  of 
Tadcaster.  The  Chapel  for  Methodists  was  erected  in  1887  ; and  a School, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  one  penny  a weok,  which  the  children  pay  for 
the  use  of  books,  Ac.,  is  supported  by  Lady  Ashtown  and  Mrs.  Gascoigne. 

Scarthingtrell  Hall,  now  the  seat  of  Henry  Constable  Maxwell,  Esq.,  but 
formerly  that  of  Lord  Hawke,  the  former  having  purchased  this  estate  of  the 
latter  in  1848.  The  park  is  well  wooded,  and  consists  of  160  acres,  walled 
around,  and  the  mansion  is  pleasantly  situated  in  it,  at  the  distance  of  about 
4 miles  S.  of  Tadcaster.  A short  distance  from  the  hall  is  a fine  sheet  of 
water,  covering  sixteen  acres,  which  is  well  stocked  with  fish.  In  the  centre 
is  a small  island,  upon  which  there  is  a heronry.  Adjoining  the  hall  is  a 
beautiful  Catholic  Church,  which  was  erected  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  in  1854,  at 
an  expense  of  about  £4,000.  Tho  edifice,  which  is  of  stone,  is  03  feet  long, 
$4}  feet  wide,  37  feet  high,  and  will  seat  about  250  persons ; there  is  a 
complete  internal  access  to  it  from  tho  hall.  It  is  dedicated  to  God,  in 
honour  of  tho  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  St.  John 
of  Beverley.  The  style  of  the  building  is  chiefly  of  the  Byzantine  style,  but 
much  of  it  has  been  copied  from  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Munich.  Tho  exterior, 
with  its  neat  porch  and  bell  turret,  has  on  elegant  but  substantial  appearance, 
and  the  interior  is  very  chaste  and  neatly  finished.  The  altar,  reredos,  and 
tabernacle,  are  of  Coen  stone,  very  sumptuously  carved.  Tho  front  of  the 
altar  is  in  three  compartments,  the  centre  one  bearing  the  representations  of 
a lamb  and  cross,  in  a circle,  around  which  are  vine  branches,  bearing  clusters 
of  grapes,  entwined  with  ears  of  wheat  The  other  divisions  have  each  the 
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dove  with  expanded  wings.  Tile  tloor  within  and  in  front  of  the  Mnctnan. 
ns  well  u.s  the  space  in  the  centre  between  the  two  lines  of  open  <wt*>  ** 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  This  ultar  balustrade  consists  of  twisted  culanua 
and  circular  arches.  The  roof  of  tlie  body  of  tlie  building  is  setnirircidir 
and  its  mouldings  and  other  decorations  are  exceedingly  chaste  and  degset 
as  are  also  tlie  decorations  of  the  walls.  The  organ  gallery,  and  the  sp*« 
beneath  it  at  the  west  end,  forms  a sort  of  antc-chapel;  this  part  is  laid  *> 
encaustic  tiles.  The  organ  is  a very  powerful  instrument.  The  vestry  is  w 
tlie  south  side  of  the  church.  On  tlie  occasion  of  the  opening  of  this  place 
of  worship,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1834,  there  was  a grand  a*s*®Wf 
nearly  tifty  priests,  headed  by  llis  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and 
ltight  liev.  Dr.  Briggs,  tlie  Catholic  Bishop  of  Yorkshire,  a*  well 
elite  of  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county.  There  was  *' 
High  Mass  sung  upon  the  occasion,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  ty  ur 
dinal  Wiseman.  The  Bov.  Charles  A.  O'Neill,  is  the  chaplain. 

TouHon  Township  contains  1,800  acres,  and  188  inhabitant*.  Ameout 
assessed  property,  £1,037.  Lord  Hawke  is  chief  proprietor  of  the  «*!• 
Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  lands  are  fertile  and  in  good  cultivation,  and 
surrounding  scenery  is  of  a pleasing  character. 

The  Village  is  veiy  small,  mid  stands  about  3j  miles  S.  of  radcasC1 
This  township  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  a terrible  battle  fought  bet**** 


by  bon*  (in  “ r°l 

‘bull  t l«o  ’ ' ■'*rS'^  ' icaraa 

t * annum.  Pai^  ; 
VWr,  R«  blln  y 'U 

and  r-W,  h '°UDg^ 

^ ThccburcW,  t"r?  ** 
chiefly  lT  “s  R>^rriJ  i„  - 

• “bscnphon.  Bothu^ 
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George  LaMC  Fox,  Esq.,  Lady  Headley,  mid  Rev.  B.  Eammtson.  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  F.  F.  Gascoigne,  Esq.,  of  Partington.  The  acreage  of  the  first 
mentioned  township  is  3,071,  and  its  population,  in  1851,  was  1,318  souls. 

Bramhara  Moor  occupies  n high  plain,  rising  by  a gentle  acclivity  from 
Brnmham,  and  on  it  are  several  vestiges  of  the  Roman  way,  Watling  Street, 
from  which  consular  road  came  divers  via  r irinahs,  by  Thomer  and  Shad- 
well,  through  Street  Lane  and  Hawcaster-rig,  to  Addle.  Leland  in  his  MS. 
Itinerary,  tells  us,  that  he  never  saw  in  any  part  of  England  so  manifest  a 
token  as  here,  of  the  large  crest  of  the  way  of  Watling  Street  From  tho 
middle  of  Bramham  Moor  is  an  extensive  prospect  of  a well  cultivated  district, 
which  abounds  also  with  freestone,  limestone,  and  coal.*  Some  ancient 
brass  instruments  have  been  found  here.  Queen  Anne  gave  a plate  of  gold 
of  horses  in  Yorkshire.  On  this  common,  in  1408,  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby, 
to  be  run  for  by  horses  on  this  moor,  that  she  might  encourage  the  breed 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  defeated  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  thereby  helping 
to  secure  the  crown  to  Henry  IV.  (Sec  page  149.)  A large  portion  of 
Brnmham  Moor  is  still  unenclosed. 

The  Tiring  is  a Discharged  Vicarage,  valued  at  £6.  7s.  lid.,  but  now  worth 
about  £160.  per  annum.  Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ; Vicar,  Rev.  John  Young  Sengrave.  The  Church  (All  Saints)  is  an 
ancient  and  elegant  structure,  in  the  Decorated  English  style,  consisting  of 
a nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  a square  embattled  Norman 
tower,  surmounted  by  a spire  at  the  west  end.  The  tower  contains  three 
bells.  The  church  wns  restored  in  1853-4,  at  a cost  of  about  £1,150.,  raised 
chiefly  by  subscription.  Both  sides  of  the  nave  are  embattled.  The  east 

* The  late  John  Watson,  Esq.,  of  ton,  mule  the  following  quaint  but  true  obser- 
vation ou  the  view  from  this  common,  in  1781 : — “ Opon  tho  middle  of  this  moor,  a man 
may  see  ten  miles  around  him ; within  those  ten  miles  there  is  as  much  freestone  as 
would  build  ten  cities,  each  as  large  as  York ; within  those'  ten  miles  there  is  as  much 
good  oak  timber  as  would  build  those  ten  cities;  there  is  as  much  limestone,  and  coals 
to  bum  it  into  lime,  as  the  building  of  those  ten  cities  would  require;  there  is  also  as 
much  clay  and  sand,  and  coals  to  bum  them  into  bricks  and  tiles,  as  would  build  those 
ton  cities ; within  those  ten  miles  there  are  two  iron  forges  sufficient  to  furnish  iron  for 
the  building  of  those  ten  rities,  and  ten  thousand  tons  to  spare ; within  those  ten  miles 
there  is  lead  sufficient  for  tho  ten  cities,  and  ten  thousand  fodders  to  spare ; within 
those  ten  miles  there  is  a good  coal  seam  sufficient  to  furnish  those  ten  cities  with  tiring 
for  ten  thousand  years ; within  those  ten  miles  there  are  three  navigable  rivers,  from 
any  of  which  a man  may  take  shipping  and  sail  to  any  part  of  the  world ; within  those 
ten  miles  there  are  seventy  gentlemen's  houses,  all  keeping  coaches,  and  llio  least  of 
of  them  an  esquire,  and  ten  parks  and  forests  well  stocked  with  deer;  within  those  ten 
miles  there  are  ten  market  towns,  ono  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  return  £10,000. 
per  week." 
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window  is  of  four  lights,  the  apex  of  the  chaucel  has  a beautiful  foliated 
cross,  the  apexes  of  the  nave  and  porch  are  surmounted  with  plain  but 
elegant  crosses.  The  interior  is  neatly  furnished  with  single  seats,  and  the 
stained  timber  roof  is  open.  The  churcli-yard  is  extensive. 

The  Vicarage  House  is  a commodious  stone  building,  repaired,  enlarged, 
and  altered  in  1654,  at  a cost  of  nearly  £800.,  defrayed  partly  by  Christ 
Church  College.  The  architects  for  the  restoration  were  Messrs.  I’orkins  and 
Backhouse,  of  Leeds,  and  Mr.  John  Holmes,  of  Bramham,  was  the  builder. 

The  Village  of  Bramham,  which  is  large  and  respectable,  stands  pleasantly 
in  the  vale  of  a small  rivulet,  on  the  great  north  road,  about  4 miles  S.8.E. 
of  Wetborby.  The  neighbourhood  is  undulated  and  abounds  with  rich  and 
beautiful  scenery.  There  are  chapels  for  the  Wesleyan  aud  Primitive 
Methodists.  The  School  is  endowed  with  £14.  per  annum,  arising  from 
laud  purchased  by  several  bequests. 

A new  Ijock-up  has  lately  boon  erected  on  ground  given  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor.  This  erection  cost  about  £50.,  paid  out  of  the  parish  rates. 

Bramham  Park,  the  property,  and  late  tho  scat  of  George  Lane  Fox,  Esq., 
is  delightfully  situated  in  tiro  midst  of  a highly  cultivated  country,  about  1 j 
milo  S.W.  of  the  village.  The  noble  mansion,  which  had  been  built  in  the 
reigu  of  Queen  Anno,  by  Robert  Benson,  Esq.,  afterwards  Lord  Bingloy,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  29th  of  July,  1828.  It  was  a maguificent  edifice, 
consisting  of  a large  centre  and  wings,  connected  by  corridors  of  the  Doric 
order.  The  pleasure  grounds  are  extensive,  and  very  elegant ; and  the  park  is 
adorned  with  temples,  Ac.,  as  well  as  by  a large  obelisk,  erected  in  memory  of 
Robert  Fox  Lane,  Esq.,  grandson  and  heir  to  Robert  Benson,  Lord  Bingley, 
who  died  in  1708.  In  the  chapel  adjoining  the  ruined  mansion  arc  some 
marble  monuments  to  the  ancestors  of  the  family. 

This  estate  was  a grant  from  the  Crown,  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  was  the  first  enclosure  on  Bramham  Moor. 

Bowclijfe  Hall,  tho  seat  of  George  L.  Fox,  Esq.,  is  a good  mansion  in  the 
Grecian  style,  comprising  a centre  and  two  wings;  tho  entrance  being  sur- 
mounted by  a pedimeut,  supported  by  six  pillars.  The  grounds  arc  tastefully 
laid  out. 

Bramham  House,  tho  residence  of  Captain  Preston,  is  a commodious  edi- 
fice; Bramham  Tjodge  is  the  residence  of  J.  H.  Whittaker,  Esq.;  and  Hope 
Hall,  the  sporting  seat  of  Lord  Nevile,  stands  in  small,  but  neatly  laid  out, 
pleasure  grounds. 

Bramham  College. — This  scholastic  institution  occupies  the  mansion  a short 
distance  from  the  village,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Bramham  Biggin, 
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which  was  once  the  ancestral  scat  of  the  noble  house  of  Headley.  About  the 
year  1844,  the  Rev.  ficqjamin  Bentley  Haigh,  who  had  for  several  years 
occupied  Grimston  Lodge,  near  Tadcastcr,  as  an  educational  establishment, 
took  Brumham  Biggin  on  lease,  and  transferred  his  establishment  thither. 
Since  then  Mr.  Ilaigh  has  expended  large  sums  in  enlarging  and  improving 
the  house  and  grouuds,  and  it  is  now  admirably  suited,'  by  reason  of  its 
internal  and  external  arrangements,  for  the  accommodation  of  a large  number 
of  pupils.  The  cntraucc  gateway,  with  its  neat  rustic  lodge,  has  an  air 
of  elegance  about  it ; and  the  view  of  the  College  from  this  point,  with  its 
glassy  dome  and  other  ornamental  appendages,  and  surrounded  os  it  is 
by  tastefully  arranged  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  with  rich  sylvan 
scenery,  is  very  imposing  and  beautifully  picturesque. 

The  original  style  of  the  house  was  Tudor;  the  principal  front  exhibits  a 
centre  and  two  wings,  170  feet  in  length.  The  new  buildings  consist  of  a 
hall,  60  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  34  feet  high  ; arcaded  cloisters,  gymna- 
sium, Ac.  The  refectory  is  a magnificent  apartment,  in  the  Grecian  stylo, 
60  feet  long,  35  feet  wide,  and  32  feet  high.  The  decorations  of  this  room, 
with  its  beautiful  dome,  and  lino  oriol  window,  are  exceedingly  chaste  and 
elegant,  and  the  general  arrangements  of  the  college  appear  to  be  perfect. 
Indeed,  the  Government  Inspector  stated  that  for  efficiency,  elegance,  and 
comfort,  there  was  nothing  in  the  country  to  equal  this  establishment.  Gas 
works,  for  lighting  the  college,  have  been  recently  erected,  at  a cost  of  £1,300. 
The  park,  gardens,  Ac.,  extend  over  about  180  acres.  The  course  of  in- 
struction pursued  at  this  establishment  embraces  all  the  modern  languages, 
as  well  as  the  classics ; also  mathematics,  and  the  other  branches  of  a sound 
commercial  education.  Nor  arc  the  accomplishments  neglected  ; — music, 
drawing,  and  dancing,  being  taught  to  such  pupils  as  arc  desirous  to  learn 
them,  by  the  best  masters.  The  mysteries  of  agriculture,  too,  arc  taught  to 
those  who  choose  to  learn  that  science.  There  is  on  excellent  library'  at- 
tached to  the  college,  to  which  the  pupils  are  allowed  access.  Divine  sendee, 
with  a lecture  by  the  Principal  (Rev.  B.  B.  Haigh),  is  celebrated  every  Sun- 
day evening  in  the  hall  of  the  college.  The  pupils  of  this  establishment  can 
matriculate  at  the  Loudon  University. 

The  Rev.  B.  Eamouson,  Vicar  of  Collingham,  by  deed,  in  1853,  conveyed 
to  T.  Fairfax,  Fsq.,  and  his  heirs  in  trust,  a field  in  this  parish,  called  Sand- 
forth  Close,  tho  rents  to  be  applied  by  the  incumbent  of  Clifford,  thus ; — in 
payment  of  18s.  on  every  St.  Thomas's  Day,  to  as  many  poor  widows  or 
widowers  in  this  township ; in  payment  of  12s.  annually  towards  the  educa- 
tion of  a child  resident  in  Hramham  ; and  in  the  distribution  of  biblcs,  prayer 
books,  Ac.,  to  the  poor. 
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Clifford-cum-Roston  Township  embraces  an  area  of  1,491  acres,  and  con- 
tained 1,834  inhabitants  in  1851.  Assessed  property,  £'2, 016.  It  is  said 
that  the  neat  and  interesting  I 'Wage  of  Clifford,  which  is  situated  about  3J 
miles  8.E.  by  S.  of  Wetherby,  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  Un- 
Lon!  Clifford,  of  Skipton,  having,  on  his  way  to  aid  Henry  of  Lancaster 
against  Edward  of  York,  drawn  up  his  northern  forces  before  the  battle  of 
Towton,  on  the  extensive  plain  now  forming  this  township,  which  hencefor- 
ward took  the  name  of  Clifford  Moor.  Subsequently  a small  hamlet  was 
erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  shepherds  who  fed  their  flocks  upon  the 
moor;  this  became  gradually  extended,  until  a small  village  was  formed, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  moor  in  which  it  was  situated.  A statute  fair 
for  sheep  was  annually  held  here  upon  the  Wednesday  after  the  12th  of 
October;  but  since  the  whole  of  the  moor  became  euelosed,  about  sixteen 
years  ago,  this  once  far-famed  fair  has  dwindled  down  to  a village  feast. 

Near  the  village  are  extensive  flax  mills,  belonging  to  Messrs.  R.  T. 
Orimston  and  Co.  These  have  been  lately  enlarged,  and  the  company  now 
possess,  in  steam  and  water,  equal  to  100  horse  power.  There  are  two  reser- 
voirs, and  Uieir  joint  extent  is  7 J acres.  About  400  persons  are  constanUy 
employed  in  manufacturing  shoe  threads  and  shop  twines  from  flax,  the  su- 
periority of  which  over  similar  articles  has  long  been  recognised.  The  Messrs. 
Grim « ton  (who  reside  here)  have  erected  a number  of  houses  in  the  village 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  workpeople,  and  in  tho  construction  of  them 
every  attention  has  been  paid  to  comfort  and  cleanliness. 

A District  Church  (St  Luke),  very  eligibly  situated,  and  forming  a pro- 
minent object  to  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  was  erected  in  1842,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £1,500.,  raised  by  subscription.  Tho  site.  togeUicr  with  the 
sum  of  £100.,  for  the  erection  of  a tower,  was  given  by  the  late  G.  L.  Fox, 
Esq.,  of  Uramham  Pnrk.  The  patronage  was  Tested  in  George  Lane  Fox, 
Esq.,  in  consideration  of  his  having  given  £1,000.  to  be  invested  in  the  funds 
as  an  annual  income  to  the  incumbent,  and  £500.  (minus  the  deduetiou  of  a 
repair  fund  for  the  church)  towards  the  building  of  a residence : ultimately 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  the  lay  impropriator  of  the  rectorial  tithes  of 
Bramham,  gave  £300.  towards  the  Parsonage,  and  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Lewth- 
waithe,  the  first  incumbent  of  tho  church,  made  up  tho  remainder  of  the  cost 
of  tho  building.  The  present  incumbent  is  tho  Rev.  John  Barclay  Scriven. 
The  church  is  a handsome  cruciform  structure  of  stone,  in  the  Early  English 
style,  with  a pinnacled  tower  at  the  west  end,  and  contains  about  300  sittings. 

Here  is  a Catholic  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  erected 
at  a cost  of  about  £4,000.,  raised  entirely  by  subscriptions,  collected  in  this 
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country  and  on  the  continent,  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Edward  L.  Clifford. 
The  style  of  this  splendid  edifice  is  pure  Norman-Gothic;  Joseph  Hansom, 
Esq.,  was  tlie  architect,  and  it  was  opened  in  1848.  It  consists  of  a nave 
and  aisles,  two  chapels,  and  a handsome  porch.  In  a nicho  in  the  front  of 
the  latter  appendage,  is  a neat  statuette  of  the  patron  saint  seated.  The 
sides  of  the  church  are  each  made  into  eight  divisions  by  pilasters.  In  these 
divisions  are  good  windows,  and  the  clerestory  of  the  nave  has  eight  double 
lights  on  each  side.  The  interior  has  an  unusually  impressive  appearance. 
Six  massy  circular  pillars  and  arches  separate  tho  nave  from  the  aisles, 
behind  the  high  altar,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  sanctuary,  run  a line  of  arcade 
work,  and  behind  the  altar  screen,  and  separated  from  the  sanctuary  by  three 
arches,  is  the  Lady  Chapel,  which,  together  with  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  are  most  sumptuously  decorated.  In  the  Lady  Chapel  is  a very 
beautiful  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  executed  in  Carrara  marble,  by 
Hoffman,  and  pronounced  by  Ovcrbeck  to  be  one  of  the  best  works  of  Chris- 
tian art  in  the  world.  Hoffman  is  now  the  first  Christian  sculptor  of  tho 
day,  aud  his  conversion  to  Catholicity  took  place  whilst  he  was  executing 
this  statue.  The  frout  of  the  higli  altar  presents  a line  of  pillars  and  arches 
elegantly  carved  and  gilded,  and  the  space  within  them  represents  a tomb, 
in  which  is  to  bo  deposited  the  relics  of  a saint.  Several  of  the  windows 
are  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  the  roof  is  open.  Tho  body  of  the  church 
is  without  pews  or  seats,  except  a number  of  small  light  chairs  (similar  to 
those  seen  in  the  continental  churches),  which  servo  both  for  sitting  and 
kneeling.  There  is  a mortuary  shapel  in  the  crypt.  A bell,  weighing  13 
cwt.,  is  suspended  in  a temporary  erection  of  wood  at  the  west  end,  but  a 
massive  Norman  tower  is  about  to  be  built,  in  which  will  be  placed  a peal 
of  six  bells.  In  the  churchyard  is  a handsome  sepulchral  cross,  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  church  is  the  presbytery. 

The  Hoys'  School,  a little  distance  from  the  church,  is  a neat  building, 
above  the  porch  of  which,  in  a niche,  is  a statuette  of  the  Madonna.  About 
100  children  attend  the  day  school,  but  a much  larger  number  attend  tire 
Sunday  school. 

The  Concent  and  Girls'  School  is  a very  neat  Gothic  building,  situated  at 
the  top  of  the  village,  near  the  Protestant  Church.  This  edifice  was  erected 
in  1840,  for  a Protestant  Nunnery,  by  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Lowthwaite,  late 
incumbent  of  St.  Luke's  Church  (now  a priest  of  the  Catholic  Church),  and 
dedicated  with  religious  processions,  Ac.,  under  tile  title  of  “ Tho  Oratory 
aud  Iiostill  of  St  Stephen  ami  St  John."  Bat  on  his  becoming  a Catholic, 
in  1851,  Mr.  Lewthwaite  conveyed  it  to  the  trusteeship  of  the  Right  Rev. 
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Dr.  Briggs  (C  atholic  Bishop),  tho  Rev.  K.  L.  Clifford,  and  the  Kev.  J.  C. 
Fisher,  to  be  maintained  as  a Conventual  School.  The  inmates  of  the 
building  are  nuns  of  the  Order  of  Providence,  from  Loughborough,  whose 
sole  business  is  to  educate  the  poor  and  instruct  the  ignorant.  The  school 
for  girls  is  wcil  attended.  Opposite  the  Convent  gate  is  a deep  draw  well, 
over  which  Mr.  Lewthwaite  erected  an  ornamental  building  of  Gothic  design, 
under  a sense  of  the  high  dignity  to  which  the  element  of  water  is  raised  in 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 

There  was  a Methodist  Chapel  close  to  the  Catholic  Church,  which  was 
purchased  and  pulled  down,  and  a small  but  neat  chapel  was  erected  on 
another  site  during  the  past  year.  The  National  School  was  enlarged  in 
1851,  by  G.  L.  Fox,  Esq.,  by  whom  it  is  chiefly  supported.  There  is  a 
handsome  Methodist  School  in  the  village,  built  in  1853,  at  a cost  of  about 
£ 400.  The  site  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  Higgle,  of  Clifford. 

In  1008  Richard  Dawson,  of  Collingham,  left  an  estate  to  the  poor  of 
Clifford,  and  two  other  places.  Tho  property  uow  lets  for  £70.  per  annum, 
about  £90.  of  which  is  distributed  yearly  to  the  poor  of  this  townsliip. 

Boston  Spa  is  a large  and  flourishing  village,  situated  in  a romantic  and 
beautiful  vale  through  which  the  river  Wharfe  runs  with  a rapid  current 
Its  exact  position  is  tho  south  bank  of  the  Wharfe,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Wctlierby  to  Tadcastcr,  about  3 miles  S.S.E.  of  the  former  town.  It  is 
connected  with  the  village  of  Thorpe  Arch  by  a very  fine  bridge,  across  the 
river,  of  four  arches.  The  former  name  of  the  place  was  rfoston,  but  it 
was  called  Boston  Spa,  a few  years  ago,  by  the  Postmaster  General,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Boston  in  Lincolnshire.  The  village  is  of  recent  growth, 
and  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  discovery,  in  1744,  of  a 
chalybeate  spring*,  by  John  Shires,  a labourer,  while  cutting  brush-wood  on 
tho  banks  of  the  river.  Little  appears  to  have  been  known  of  tho  medi- 


* The  following  is  an  analysis,  from  one  wino  gallon  of  this  water,  by  Dr.  Adam 
Hunter,  of  Leeds,  and  Mr.  Wost : — 
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cinal  properties  of  this  water  till  the  year  1784,  when  it  was  submitted  to  a 
scries  of  experiments  by  uu  emiueut  physician  and  chemist.  For  some  time 
this  spring  had  been  called  Thorpe  Arch  Spa,  on  account  of  the  village  of 
that  name  in  the  vicinity  affording  the  nearest  accommodation  for  visitors, 
before  the  building  of  the  village  of  Boston.  The  water  is  of  a saline  taste, 
and  of  n slightly  sulphureous  smell,  and  is  possessed  of  purgative  and  diuretic 
qualities.  It  is  taken  in  larger  quantities  than  the  Harrogate  water,  and 
is  efficacious  in  cases  of  general  relaxation,  bilious  and  dyspeptic  complaints, 
and  glandular  obstructions. 

The  soil  consists  of  sand,  clay,  and  magnesian  limestone.  The  rocks  are 
chiefly  calcareous,  and  supposed  to  bo  impregnated  with  different  minerals. 
According  to  the  census  of  1851,  this  rising  village  contained  about  250 
houses,  and  a population  of  1,040  souls — though  it  is  said  that  the  first  house 
was  built  here  in  the  bare  open  field  in  1768,  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Tate. 
Now  it  has  its  handsome  church,  good  chapels,  excellent  and  commodious 
hotels,  well  supplied  shops,  genteel  villa  residences,  and  a variety  of  respect- 
nblc  lodging  houses,  suited  to  the  taste  and  convenience  of  every  class  of 
visitors.  Most  of  the  houses  are  elegant,  and  are  built  of  Clifford  Moor  stone. 
The  scenery  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  and  the  walks  on  the  banks  of 
tbc  river  are  very  romantic.  “ The  situation  of  Boston  Spa  is  such  as 
will  always  command  the  attention  of  die  invalid,  and  the  admiration  of  tho 
traveller,’'  writes  a local  authoress.  “ Tho  Creator  has  scattered  innumerable 
beauties  over  our  globe,  on  the  frame-work  of  die  hills,  and  the  valleys  they 
enclose, — on  crag  and  stream,  sky  and  earth,  He  has  drawn  the  lines  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  widi  a pencil  that  never  errs;  and  amongst  these 
lovely  ornaments  of  earth,  mav  jusdy  bo  ranked  this  ‘ Gem  of  the  Yorkshire 
Valleys.’  "* 

The  original  mineral  spring  belongs  to  die  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  is  let 
at  an  annual  rent;  the  Old  Spa  House,  or  pump  room,  was  built  over  it 
in  1831.  Previous  to  its  erection,  the  well  was  open,  and  two  old  women, 
who  had  for  their  shelter  an  excavation  in  the  rock,  attended  daily,  and 
sold  the  water.  The  river  was  crossed  near  this  place  by  a rude  wooden 
bridge.  But  to  this  state  of  things  a great  contrast  is  formed  by  the  present 
accommodation  provided  for  die  visitors  to  this  place  of  fashionable  resort. 
'Die  pump  room  idluded  to  has  its  hot  and  cold  baths ; and  all  die  advan- 
tages of  the  pump  room,  badis,  hot  and  cold,  upon  the  newest  principle, 

V 

• The  Gem  of  the  Yorkshire  Valleys,  dc.,  by  Miss  Sarah  DUkoton,  of  Boston  Spa. 
Wc  would  refer  our  readers  to  ibis  interesting  little  work,  for  a concise  and  well  written 
description  of  this  enchanting  neighbourhood. 
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splendid  assembly  or  promenade  room,  and  elegantly  laid  out  pleasure 
grounds,  may  be  enjoyed  at  the  new  baths  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Hotel.* 
The  other  large,  commodious,  and  well  conducted  Hotel  is  called,  from  its 
proprietor  (Hr.  Thomas  K.  Dalby),  Dalby’s  Hotel. 

The  Church  (St.  Mary)  is  a beautiful  Gothic  structure,  erected  in  1814  (on 
laud  given  by  Mr.  Samuel  Tate,  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  born  at 
lloston  Spa),  and  enlarged  and  improved  in  1851.  It  has  lately  been  made 
parochial  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Its  parts  are  a nave,  north  aisle, 
chancel,  porch,  and  tower.  The  living  is  a Perpetual  Curacy,  of  the  net 
value  of  1 1 10.  per  ann.,  in  the  gift  of  the  Vicar  of  Hramham,  and  incumbency 
of  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Horner,  who  resides  in  the  Parsonage  House. 

The  Presbyterian*  and  Wesleyan*  have  each  a chapel  here : and  there  is  a 
National  School,  which  is  well  conducted  and  attended. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nichols,  bookseller,  has  a small  but  select  subscription  library. 

About  three  miles  from  Uoston  Spa,  in  the  parish  of  Collingham,  the 
remains  of  a Homan  Villa  were  recently  discovered  in  a field,  known  by  the 
name  of  Dalton  Parlours,  belonging  to  the  farm  at  Compton,  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mr.  Joseph  Dalby.  The  site  was  formerly  called  Abbey  Field,  from 
the  remains  of  walls  then  existing,  and  which  were  removed  about  the  year 
1800 ; and  before  the  enclosure  it  formed  part  of  Clifford  Moor.  The  field 
is  now  tilled,  and  at  various  periods  coins,  tiles,  and  other  fragmentary  re- 
mains  of  Roman  occupation,  have  been  ploughed  up.  Numerous  skeletons 

• This  beautiful  Hotel  was  erected  by  a company  of  shareholders,  at  a cost  of  about 
.03,500.,  and  in  1831  the  property  was  purchased  by  Mr.  John  Nowhill,  the  present  pro. 
prietor,  who  has  since  made  extensive  improvements  in  the  house  and  grounds.  To 
obtain  the  mineral  spring  at  this  point,  the  solid  rock  has  been  bored  to  the  depth  of 
upwards  of  eighty  yards;  and  the  water  now  flows  to  the  surface  through  copper  and 
giitta  percha  pipes.  This  important  and  interesting  spring  was  analysed  in  184!!,  by 


West,  Esq.,  K.U.S.,  and  the  following  is  the  result : — 
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have  also  been  found  here,  and,  in  one  ease,  interment  under  tiles  seems  to 
have  been  adopted.  In  the  beginuing  of  the  year  1854,  some  gentlemen  in 
the  neighbourhood  decided  to  examine  the  site,  and  the  result  of  their  exca- 
vation was  the  discovery  of  a portion  of  a Homan  residence,  consisting  of 
some  rooms,  with  the  remains  of  hypocausts,  and  a fine  tesselated  pavement. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  pillars,  Ac.,  of  one  hypocaust,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  pavement,  have  been  removed  to  the  Museum  at  York . “ From  the 

general  character  of  the  remains,  and  nature  of  the  objects  found  on  the  site,” 
says  W.  Proctor,  Esq.,  of  Y'ork,  in  an  admirable  account  of  the  excavations 
at  this  place,  which  ho  presented  to  the  Yorkshire  Antiquarian  Club,  “ there 
can,  I suppose,  be  no  hesitation  in  looking  upon  the  foundations  at  Dalton 
Parlours  as  the  remains  of  a villa,  in  which  some  wealthy  Roman  citizen, 
exchanging  the  ‘ fumum  ct  opes  strepitumque  Itom®  ' for  the  delights  of  a 
rural  residence,  lmd  furnished  himself  with  his  usual  luxuries  and  means  of 
enjoyment.  Independently  of  the  absence  of  the  mention  of  any  station  in 
this  locality,  by  the  writers  of  any  authority  in  theso  matters,  the  place  itself 
gives  no  indication  which  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  such  an  opinion." 

THE  AIN  STY’  WAPENTAKE  CONTINUED. 

Tiiohp  Arch. — This  parish  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  the  river 
Whnrfe,  and  is  supposed  to  derive  the  distinctive  affix  to  its  name  from  the 
family  of  De  Arcubus,  or  D'Arches,  who  came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  obtained  large  possessions  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  1 ,(507  acres ; population,  315  ; rateable  value,  £2,020. ; and  amount 
of  assessed  property,  £“4,029.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  chief  proprietor 
of  the  soil,  is  R.  W.  W.  Hatfield,  Esq.,  who  resides  at  the  Hall  near  the 
village— a tine  mansion,  situated  in  a well  wooded  park.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
The  Roman  road  to  Boroughbridge,  called  Rudgato,  passes  by  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  parish.  On  the  site  of  this  road,  but  in  an  adjoining  parish, 
is  Si.  Helen'*  Well,  connected  with  which  was  a chapel,  long  since  destroyed, 
and  near  it  a cross,  which  has  lately  been  removed. 

The  Liriny,  which  was  ordained  a Vicarage  by  Archbishop  Sewall,  in  1258, 
is  valued  in  the  King’s  Books  at  £’3.  15s.  5d.,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  it  was  only  of  the  yearly  value  of  £24.,  till  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Leeds,  and  Lady  E.  Hastings,  added  to  a donation 
from  Queen  Anne’s  fund,  and  a contribution  from  the  then  Vicar,  the  recto- 
rial tithes  were  purchased  as  an  augmentation  to  the  living.  These  tithes 
were  commuted  for  £887.  9s.  2d.  The  present  patron  is  the  Rev.  C.  Wheeler, 
and  the  iucumbent  is  the  Rev.  F.  II . S.  Menteath. 
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The  Church  (All  Saints)  stands  a considerable  distance  from  the  village, 
and  is  an  ancient  structure  (with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in  the  west  frout 
of  which  is  a highly  punched  Norman  doorway),  rebuilt  in  1750,  in  the  later 
English  style.  The  chancel  was  partially  restored  in  1848.  The  tower  is 
embattled,  and  finished  with  crocheted  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  In  the  inte- 
rior the  nnre  is  divided  from  the  north  (the  only)  aisle,  by  four  equilateral 
arches,  resting  on  octagonal  columns.  In  the  chnncel  is  a brass  tablet,  with 
an  extract  from  the  will  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings.  Near  this  brass  is » 
tablet  to  the  Rev.  It.  Hemingtou,  forty-live  years  Vicar  of  this  parish,  whs 
died  in  1820,  aged  70.  In  making  a vanlt  for  his  family  in  the  same  year, 
a stone  coffin  was  discovered,  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  churcb-yaal- 
The  Vicarmgt  lion xc  is  situated  cm  the  banks  of  the  Wbarfo. 

The  Village  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  is  separated  from  Boston  Spa. 
as  has  been  already  olwerved,  by  a beautiful  bridge,  from  which  there  is  s 
very  pleasing  and  diversified  view.  It  is  about  9}  miles  8.E.  by  E.  from 
Wetherby.  and  1 9 miles  from  York  by  railway.  There  is  a station  here  oa 
the  line  leading  from  Church  l-’enton  to  Harrogate. 

The  School  was  founded  in  1788,  by  Lady  E.  Hastings,  who  endowed  it 
with  £15.  per  annum,  and  ten  acres  of  land ; but  the  money  endowment  b« 
since  been  considerably  augmented.  The  present  building,  which  is  of  stone', 
and  is  neat  and  commodious,  was  erected  in  1830.  There  is  likewise  a g^i 
residence  for  the  schoolmaster.  There  is  a Mutual  Improvement  Association 
held  in  this  school,  and  there  is  in  connexion  with  it  a library  of  900  vols. 

Walton. — This  parish  measures  1,070  statute  acres,  mostly  the  property 
of  O.  L.  Fox,  Esq.,  who  is  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  population  of  the  parish 
in  1851,  was  245  sonls;  the  rateable  value  is  £2,010. : and  the  amount  of 
assessed  property  is  £1,310-  The  old  Homan  rood — Watling  Street — f*®® 
through  this  parish.  The  hiring  is  a Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  patronage  of 
the  impropriators.  Its  value  was  certified  at  £7.  13s.  4d.,  returned  at 
but  now  worth  about  £00.  per  annum. 

The  Church  (St.  Peter)  is  an  ancient  structure,  consisting  of  a nare, 
chancel,  tower,  and  porch,  and  is  situated  on  an  emineneo.  The  tower  con- 
tains three  bells,  nnd  is  embattled  and  pinnacled.  The  interior  is  plain.  1* 
the  chancel  is  an  ancient  monument,  consisting  of  a recess  with  a crocketol 
pediment,  beneath  which  is  the  effigy  of  a Knight  in  full  armour,  with  * 
gorget,  hood,  and  tippet,  of  chain  or  mail  armour.  The  style  of  the  armour 
seems  to  be  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Near  this  is  a tablet  to  Nicliol** 
son  of  Lord  Fairfax,  of  Gilling  Castle,  wbo  died  in  1702,  aged  44. 

The  Village  is  small,  and  stands  on  rising  ground,  about  2)  miles  E.  by  8. 
of  Wetherby. 
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Walton  Hall,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  village, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  noble  mansion,  once  the  residence  of  the  Fairfax 
family,  to  whom  the  greater  part  of  this  parish  formerly  belonged.  The 
present  house  was  erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  former,  more  than  a century 
ago,  and  is  now  converted  into  a boarding  academy,  conducted  by  the  Misses 
Treadwell. 

The  Parith  School,  which  is  conducted  on  the  National  system,  is  sup- 
ported by  Mrs.  Yorke,  of  Wighill  Park.  The  present  building  was  erected  in 
1847,  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  is  a neat  stono  erection. 

Wioinix. — The  family  of  Stapleton  possessed  this  estate,  and  wero  seated 
here  for  upwards  of  500  years.  Sir  Robert  Stapleton,  who  was  Sheriff  of 
this  county  in  the  23rd  of  Elizabeth  (1581),  met  the  Judges  with  seven  score 
men  in  suitable  liveries.  He  was  descended  from  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  Sheriff 
of  Yorkshire  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IH,  and  one  of  the  first  founders  of  tho 
noble  Order  of  the  Garter.  This  manor  and  estate  was  sold,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  to  R.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  tho  proprietors  of  the  parish  at 
present  arc  Andrew  Montaguo,  Esq.  (Lord  of  tho  Manor),  Edward  Yorke, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Matthew  Thomlinson,  and  a few  others.  Area  of  the  parish,  9,688 
acres ; population,  296 ; rateable  value,  £4,416. ; assessed  property,  £3,410. 
The  surface  is  undulatod,  and  the  scenery  rich  and  agreeably  diversified. 

Tho  Church  is  a Discharged  Vicarage,  endowed  with  a portion  of  tho  rec- 
torial tithes,  and  valued  in  tho  King's  Books  at  £5.  3s.  6Jd. ; now  worth 
£120.  per  ann.  The  advowson  was  given  to  the  Prior  of  Healaugh  Pork  in 
1291 ; the  present  patron  is  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  The  Fabric  stands  on 
the  summit  of  a hill,  from  which  is  a most  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect. 
Its  parts  are  a navo  and  north  aisle,  chancd  and  north  chapel,  a low  em- 
battled and  pinnacled  tower  at  the  west  end,  and  a south  porch.  The  entrance 
is  a curious  Norman  structure,  much  dilapidated.  Tho  eastern  part  of  tho 
chancel  has  been  fully  repaired,  and  a convenient  vestry  built  a few  years 
ago,  at  a cost  of  £333.,  by  tho  Vicar,  tho  Rev.  Thomas  Jcssop,  D.D.  The 
western  portion  of  tho  chancel  was  completely  repaired  in  1842,  at  tho  cost 
of  R.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.  To  these  improvements  the  Archbishop  of  York 
contributed  a handsome  antique  pulpit ; and  the  reading-desk  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Yorko.  The  south  side  of  the  church  has  square-headed  win- 
dows ; tho  cast  window  is  pointed,  and  of  three  lights.  In  the  interior  tho 
aislo  is  separated  from  the  body  by  four  circular  arches,  resting  on  columns, 
formed  by  a union  of  four  massy  cylinders,  with  octagonal  capitals.  The 
tower  is  open  to  tho  nave  by  a pointed  arch,  and  the  roof  is  waggon-headed. 
In  the  side  chapel  arc  several  slabs,  to  the  memory  of  tho  Stapleton  family 
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which  succeeded  it. 

About  1}  mile  SAV.  of  the  village  is  a small  moated  residence,  calW 
Moat  House,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  known.  The  moat  encloses  an  *** 
of  about  half  an  acre.  A School  in  the  village,  for  girls,  is  supported  by 
Mrs.  Yorke.  The  school  house  was  erected  about  three  years  *g°.  by  A 
Montague,  Esq.  There  is  also  a neat  residence  for  the  schoolmistress. 


PARTS  OF  OSGOLDCUOSS,  BARKSTOX  ASH,  AND  STBAK* 
FORTH  AND  TICKHJLL  WAPENTAKES. 

Having  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  a topographical  history  of  the  Ain*1? 
of  York  (now  a Wapentake  of  the  West  Riding),  and  some  of  the  interesting 
parishes  adjoining  that  district,  viz.,  Tadcastcr,  Bramham,  Saxton,  T0,rtoc' 
Ac. ; and  as  an  historical  account  of  the  border  town  of  Selby  will  be  found 
the  second  volume  of  this  work,  we  here  append  a survey  of  the  district  d 
the  south  side  of  the  Ouse,  extending  from  Selby  to  Trent  Falls,  includi"! 
the  port  of  Goole,  tho  market  towns  of  Snaith  and  Thorne,  together  *' 
the  T-evel  of  Mntfictd  Chase  Miirnlitimd  At  — this  district  being  *n  “0!t 
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terminates  iu  a long  range  of  tho  richest  marsli  and  uarp  lands  in  the  county, 
forming  part  of  the  drainage  of  tho  great  level  of  Hatfield  Chase,  to  be  des- 
cribed hereafter. 

Tho  nnmc  Osgoldcross  is  supposed  to  bo  derived  from  Oswald’s  Cross, 
erected  at  Pontefract  in  memory  of  Oswald,  the  Christian  King  of  Northum- 
bria, who  was  slain  in  a.d.  612.  (See  page  87).  As  part  of  the  Honour  of 
Pontefract,  it  is  a fee  of  tho  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  bciug  conveyed  in  marriage 
by  Planch,  co-heiress  of  tho  renowned  John  of  Ghent,  or  Gaunt,  tho  first 
Duke  of  Lancaster. 

SNAITH  TOWN  AND  PARISH. 

Tiie  extensive  parish  of  Suaith,  which  is  situated  in  the  lower  division  of 
the  Wapentake  of  Osgoldcross,  includes  the  twelve  townships  of  Suaith, 
Armin,  Paine,  Carlton,  Cowick,  Gowdall,  Hock,  Hcnsall,  Hook,  Pollington, 
and  Uawcliffe.  The  area  of  the  entire  parish  according  to  the  Parliamentary 
Report  of  the  census  of  1851,  is,  32,435  acres,  though  local  admeasurement 
makes  it  about  2,000  acres  more ; and  the  population  in  1851  was  11,305 
persons,  having  augmented  itself  from  5,101  to  that  number  since  1801. 
According  to  tho  samo  report,  tho  township  of  Snoith  contains  730  acres  and 
840  inhabitants ; aud  the  adjoining  township  of  Cowick,  with  which  it  is 
now  united,  5,725  acres,  and  010  inhabitants.  Local  report  says  that  the  area 
of  tho  united  townships  of  Snaitli  and  Cowick,  is  5,071a.  3n.  31r.  Thu  rate- 
able value  of  the  two  townships  (including  the  town  of  Snaith),  is  about 
£0,387.  Cowick  and  Snaith  have  a peculiar  jurisdiction,  extending  over 
several  neighbouring  townships,  under  the  title  of  "the  soke,  baliwick,  and 
liberty  of  Cowick  and  Snaith,"  and  of  which  Lord  Viscount  Dowuo  is  tho 
Lord  and  Chief  Bailiff.  The  principal  proprietors  of  tho  soil  of  Cowick  and 
Snaith,  are  Viscount  Downe,  G.  L.  Yarburgh,  Esq.,  tho  Karl  of  Mexborougb, 
Mrs.  Shcarburn,  llenry  Eodon,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Marsdcn,  Thos.  Pirkins,  Esq., 
James  Hanks,  Esq.,  A.  J.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Gillson,  Thomas  W.  War- 
wick, Esq.,  Ralph  Creyke,  Esq.,  Rev.  R.  J.  Scijcantson,  VV.  G.  M.  Dobson, 
Esq.,  Messrs.  G.  and  B.  Atkinson,  and  Mr.  James  Skelton. 

The  Market  Town  of  Snaith  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Aire, 
7 miles  S.  by  E.  from  Selby,  0 miles  W.  from  Goole,  12  miles  S.  from  Pon- 
tefract, 23  miles  S.S.E.  of  York,  80  miles  E.N.E.  of  Manchester,  aud  175 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  Loudon.  It  is  small  and  irregularly  built  on  a gentle 
fleelivity,  and  has  been  lighted  with  gas  since  1847,  when  tho  Gas  Works 
were  erected  at  an  expense  of  £1,700.,  raised  in  shares.  The  supply  of 


a neat  Station  ou  the  Wakefield  and  Goole  Railway. 

Pbioiiy  and  Chubch. — This  place  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  *l  * 
very  early  period  a Priory  of  Benedictine  monks  was  founded  here  as  * tdi 
to  the  Abbey  of  Selby.  From  an  old  MSS.  of  the  grants  of  premise*  to  the 
Abbey  church  of  Selby,  what  follows,  respecting  the  Priory  and  Church  of 
Snaith,  is  copied.  King  William  I.  gave  one  carucatc  of  land  here  /probably 
as  a site  oil  which  to  build  the  Priory),  and  Gerard,  Archbishop  of  York 
from  1100  to  11  OS  (reign  of  Henry  I.),  gave  the  church  of  Snaitb,  free  h'"n 
all  customs,  to  the  Priory,  or  rather  to  the  head  establishment  at  Selby,  h 
1200  (7tli  John),  the  King  gavo  to  Roger  dc  Lacy  the  manor  of  Snaith,  with 


all  the  soc  thereof,  for  one  fee,  saving  the  rent  of  Alan  Wcstcnesae. 


de  Lacy  gavo  forty  acres  here,  in  Tippiu  ; and  John,  son  of  John  de  Bon- 
ington, quit  claimed  ton  acres  in  the  same  part,  and  gave  common  pasture 
here.  Matthew,  son  of  Wm.  do  Snaytb,  gavo  a toft  and  six  percboa  of  hr. 
in  Snaytli.  Richard,  son  of  Alan  do  Suayth,  gave  ono  shilling  annual  rent 
out  of  land  here.  Simon  do  Camera,  of  Snaytb,  gave  one  selion  of  lauJ  here 
in  the  East  Field.  Edmunde  de  Lacy  quit-claimed  bis  right  in  Gddstoehi 
on  condition  tho  monks  shall  celebrate  two  masses  weekly,  in  tbo  chapel 
St.  Lawrence,  in  Snnyth. 


On  the  .ith  Kal.  Sep.,  1301  (32nd  Edward  I.),  a controversy  between 
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kardby  ; and  be  still  in  possession  of  the  tithe-corn  of  Eostoft,  and  of  thirteen 
oxganga  of  land  in  Huldenby,  all  which  was  confirmed  on  the  nones  (7th  day) 
of  March,  1837,  by  William  do  Mcltou,  Archbishop  of  York. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1310  (3rd  Edward  II.),  tho  sentence  of  Wm.  de 
Greueflcld,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  pronounced  upon  the  appropriation  of 
the  parish  churches  of  Snayth  and  Atheliugflete,  and  of  tho  chapel  of  Selby  ; 
and  to  tho  abbot  and  convent  of  Selby,  and  for  those  religious  persons  to  hold 
the  same  by  right;  and  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  them  at  thoir  will  and  pleasuro 
to  place  and  removo  two  of  their  monks  in  the  church  of  Suayth,  to  be  con- 
tinually resident;  and  by  a secular  priest  (by  them  to  bo  substituted  and 
displaced,  Ac.)  to  hear  tho  confessions  of  the  parishioners,  and  to  administer 
baptism  to  children,  and  so  perpetually  to  serve,  without  any  ordination,  as 
a vicar. 

Iu  the  Chapter  House  of  Selby,  on  tho  8th  October,  1393  (15th  Richard 
II.),  John,  by  divine  permission,  abbot  and  convent  of  Selby,  sheweth; 
That  whereas  a controversy  was  moved  botween  the  parishioners  of  the  soc 
of  Snayth,  and  other  parishioners,  touching  the  rights  of  the  church  of 
Snayth,  for  that  the  Duke  of  Gascoigno  and  Lancaster,  by  his  letters,  had 
commanded  them  that  tho  said  church  of  Snayth  was  within  the  liberties  of 
that  Dutchy;  and  all  tho  parishioners  thereof  ever  since  the  foundation  were 
to  attend  tho  some  church  over  which  tho  abbot  of  Selby  had  visited.  Now 
for  the  better  remedying  of  this,  tho  abbot  and  convent  for  themselves,  and 
their  successors,  granted  to  tho  said  parishioners  for  ever,  that  this  church  of 
Snayth  do  keep  and  preserve  their  anticut  custom  of  the  soke,  with  a talro 
jure  to  the  abbot,  and  his  successors. 

On  the  14th  March,  1404  (10th  Henry  IV.),  ltd.  Pitts,  Chancellor  and 
Commissary  to  tho  Archbishop,  Ac.,  upon  a controversy  made  this  decree, 
Tiz.,  That  the  church  of  Snayth,  with  Selby  and  Whitgift,  together  with 
their  chapels  on  them  depending ; also,  the  churches  of  Atheliugflete  and 
Drayton,  are  canonically  united  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Selby,  who 
shall  hold  them,  together  with  all  right,  froo  power,  and  all  manner  of  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction,  according  to  the  form  of  right  and  custom  belonging  and 
used  in  the  said  church  and  town  of  Snayth,  and  the  chapel  of  the  town  and, 
territory  of  Selby,  and  in  Friestou,  Hilton  (query  Hillam),  and  Ilamclton 
and  the  towns,  parishioners,  Ac.,  of  those  places ; and  of  their  men  and  ser- 
vants of  Thorpe,  Brayton,  and  Acastcr ; and  of  exercising  the  samo  by  the 
said  abbot,  his  monks,  or  secular  clerks  (at  tho  pleasure  of  the  said  abbot  de- 
puted), in  all  cases  spiritual  whatsoever,  and  especially  matrimonial.  Ex  mero 
ral  promoto  officio,  or  at  tho  instance  of  the  parties  in  the  said  places,  and 
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moved  or  to  bo  moved  against  the  parishioners  or  inhabitants  thereof  by 
authority  of  the  Apostolic  See ; and  in  causes  of  ordeals  and  quarrels  of  right 
to  be  made  to  tho  Archbishop  of  York,  or  his  Court;  and  in  acts-archicpis- 
copal  visitation,  with  reformation  of  accounts  for  the  same,  or  iu  procurations 
due  to  tho  Archbishop  by  reason  of  such  visitations;  also  of  depositions  of 
clerks  upon  questions  of  the  Catholic  faith,  schism,  and  usury ; the  right  of 
jurisdiction  therein  to  be  in  the  abbot  and  convent  of  monks;  as  far  forth  as 
of  common  right  it  belonged  to  the  Archbishop,  reserving  to  tho  Archbishop, 
of  common  right,  the  said  abbots  and  convents  appcarauccs  in  synods  of  the 
Archbishop  and  clergy  ; and  in  couvocatious,  and  obsolations,  and  censures 
ecclesiastical,  in  cases  of  common  right,  or  lawful  customs,  synodals,  pro- 
vincials, and  reconciliations  of  churches,  chapels,  and  chapel-yards;  of  con- 
firmations, and  other  things  of  episcopal  order,  and  of  institutions,  and  desti- 
tutions, of  beuelices  ecclesiastical,  which  of  right  do  belong  to  the  Archbishop 
to  proceed  in,  to  have  cognizance  of,  to  determine,  to  decree,  and  execute. 
But  as  to  probates  of  testaments,  and  last  wills  of  parishioners,  parsons, 
inhabitants,  and  others,  dying  within  those  places,  and  of  granting  adminis- 
tration of  tho  goods  of  the  said  deceased ; and  of  others  dying  intestate  witbiu 
the  said  places  of  the  said  jurisdiction  ; and  of  placing  and  displacing  of  two 
monks  in  the  church  of  Snayth,  whereof  one  shall  bo  called  tho  prior,  at  the 
sole  pleasure  of  the  abbot ; and  of  placing  and  removing  iu  the  said  church 
and  in  the  chapel  of  Selby,  and  Wliitgift,  certain  parocbial  chaplains,  stu- 
pondary  at  tho  will  of  the  said  abbot ; and  of  exercising  the  cure  of  the  said 
church  of  Suayth,  and  service  iu  the  said  chapels ; and  of  having  without 
the  ordination  or  prefiction  of  any  other  vicar  iu  tho  said  church  of  Snayth, 
or  in  the  said  chapels  of  Selby,  and  Whitgift,  depending  thereon.  It  is 
hereby  determined,  that  the  said  abbot  and  convent  were,  and  arc,  fortified 
in  a sufficient  and  cannonical  title ; and  that  they  be  exempt,  free,  and  void, 
of  all  ordination  of  a Vicarage,  or  Vicarages,  in  the  said  church  of  Snayth,  or 
or  tho  chapels  of  Selby  and  Whitgift  thereon  depending  ; and  that  the  said 
abbot  and  convent  ate  absolved  in  and  upon  the  premises,  from  any  other 
impeachment  of  the  office  of  the  said  Archbishop,  or  his  official ; all  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  penult.,  Mar.,  1409. 

Apud  Selby,  in  festuin,  Apostol  Petri  et  Pauli,  1285.  Williams,  abbot 
aud  convent  of  Selby,  found  (ex-officia)  in  their  visitation  held  in  the  church 
of  Snayth,  many  defects  which  wanted  reformation  ; aud  in  regard  that  this 
church  of  Snayth  might  be  better  served  for  the  future,  granted  for  them- 
selves aud  their  successors  that  there  should  bo  therein  two  chaplains  main- 
tained at  their  own  costs,  to  administer  in  the  same  church ; and  that  by 
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them  the  poor  shall  bo  more  fully  visited,  and  at  duo  hours  ecclesiastical 
rights  conferred  upon  the  parishioners;  likewise  they  granted  that  from 
thenceforth  to  the  parishioners,  clerks,  seculars,  and  laicks,  inhabiting  be- 
tween the  west  side  of  Thurcn-brigs,  and  the  bank  of  the  river  Ayro,  and  to 
Wra.  de  Redness,  and  Thomas  do  Steward  (dispense torj,  dwelling  in  Raw- 
cliff,  the  liberty  of  being  thythc-free  of  turbary,  and  their  wind-mills,  and 
that  they  should  not  exact  of  them  more  than  they  were  wont  to  pay  ; also, 
to  the  honour  of  God,  they  granted  four  candles  at  the  great  altar,  and  one 
at  every  other  altar,  upon  festival  days,  for  ceragc,  which,  by  aucicnt  custom, 
they  used  to  receive  at  mattins,  at  mass,  and  at  vespers  to  bo  lighted ; also, 
they  granted  on  double  festivals  that  they  should,  with  a dean  and  sub-dean, 
administer  at  the  great  altar  in  the  said  church,  with  two  candlesticks. 
They  willed  likewise  that  tho  statutes  and  synodals  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York  shall  be  observed  inviolably  in  the  said  church. 

The  Priory  of  Snnith  flourished  till  tho  Dissolution,  and  its  site,  Ac.,  was 
afterwards  granted  by  King  Edward  VI.,  to  .John,  Earl  of  Warwick. 

The  Living  of  Snaith  is  a Vicarago  in  the  patronage  of  G.  Lloyd  Yarburgh, 
Esq.,  tho  impropriator;  and  incumbency  of  the  Ilov.  Robert  James  Scijcant- 
son.  It  is  certified  at  £44. ; its  gross  income  is  about  £480.  Tithes  com- 
muted in  1799-1800.  The  church  was  a “peculiar,”  exempt  from  visitation 
until  the  year  1847. 

The  Fabric  of  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  or  St.  Laurence, 
is  ancient  and  spacious,  and  consists  of  a nave,  with  side  aisles  (part  of  which 
are  exteriorly  built  to  resemble  small  transepts),  a chancel,  with  north  and 
south  chapels,  and  at  tho  west  end  a low  massive  square  tower,  containing  a 
peal  of  six  bells.  The  nave  has  a clerestory,  and  the  whole  edifice,  which  is 
of  stone,  is  embattled  and  pinnacled.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the  later 
English.  At  tho  west  side  of  the  tower  is  a largo  pointed  doorway,  and 
above  it  a circular  headed  window,  now  blocked  up.  The  south  porch  has 
a deeply  moulded  circular  arch,  and  over  it  is  a small  room,  or  parvise.  The 
latter  is  lighted  by  a long  pointed  window  of  two  lights,  and  the  inner  door 
of  the  porch  is  deeply  moulded  and  pointed.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are 
square-headed,  and  of  three  lights  each,  except  those  of  the  little  transept 
parts,  which  arc  of  four  lights,  and  are  slightly  pointed.  The  clerestory  has 
six  windows  on  each  side,  pointed  and  of  three  lights  each.  In  the  interior 
the  nave  and  aisles  arc  divided  by  six  pointed  arches  on  each  side,  the  wes- 
ternmost one  of  which  is  blocked  up  by  the  organ  gallery.  The  ceilings  are 
flat  and  panelled,  and  the  top  of  the  chancel  arch  is  built  to  the  level  of  the 
modem  ceiling  of  the  chancel.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  fitted  up  with  high 


in  memory  of  various  members  of  the  Dawnay  (Dome;  family,  aua  also  a 
few  fragments  of  ancient  armour,  and  some  hatchments.  Against  the  wail 
of  tho  chapel  on  the  north  aide,  is  a marble  bust  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Stapleton, 
wife  of  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  Dart,,  of  Carlton,  and  daughter  of  llobert,  Had 
of  Liudsey.  She  died  in  1083.  On  tho  wall  of  the  sanctuary  is  a lundsoroo 
white  marble  monuineut,  on  a black  marble  ground,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  William  Shearburn,  Esq.,  of  Snaith  House,  who  died  in  1848,  agod  St 
years.  There  are  also  in  the  chancel,  a neat  marble  monument  to  Mn 
Eadon,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1843,  aged  88 ; a tablet  to  the  Ilcr.  Edward 
llrackell,  who,  for  upwards  of  forty  years  was  Vicar  of  Snaith,  and  who  died 
in  1884,  aged  06;  and  one  to  Mrs.  Isabella  Seijeantson,  mother  of  die 
present  Vicar,  who  died  in  1834,  aged  08.  On  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary  is 
a large  monumental  slab,  which  was  formerly  inlaid  with  brass.  From  the 
shape  of  tho  brass,  it  appears  to  hare  boon  designed  to  commemorate  an 
ecclesiastic,  perhaps  ono  of  tho  heads  of  the  priory  of  Snaith.  In  the  south 
aisle  is  a tablet  to  Mr.  Edward  Russell  and  family;  in  the  north  aisle,  ono 
to  Mr.  James  Wheelhousc,  who  died  in  1831 ; and  there  are  likowisc  a tablet 
and  two  gravo  stones  to  the  Boynton  family. 

Tho  Vicarage  House  stands  in  the  street,  on  tho  south  side  of  tho  chore 
yard. 
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west  comer  of  the  churchyard,  was  restored  in  1847,  at  tho  cost  of  the  lato 
Yarburgh  Yurburgh,  Esq.  The  original  Bchool,  built  in  1628,  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  Bull  aud  Bell  Inu.  There  is  now  but  one  schoolmaster,  who  teaches 
six  foundation,  or  free  boys.  The  Almshouses,  or  Hospital,  consists  of  four 
tenements,  the  four  inmates  of  which  now  receive  Is.  3d.  per  week  out  of 
this  (Waller's)  charity. 

There  are  also  Alrnho uses  for  six  poor  aged  widows,  each  of  whom  receive 
a few  pence  weekly. 

A little  to  the  west  of  Snaith,  is  tho  site  of  the  ancient  seat  of  tho  Yar- 
burgh's,  now  of  Hcslington,  near  York.  There  aro  no  remains  of  this  man- 
sion, except  a portion  of  what  appears  to  bo  the  garden  wall. 

Snaith  House,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  was  erected  in  1830,  by  the 
late  Wm.  Shearbum,  Esq.,  and  is  now  tho  residence  of  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Mary  8hearburn.  It  is  a good  building,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst 
of  pleasure  grounds,  ic.  This  family  is  a branch  of  tho  Sherbouras  of 
Stonyhurst,  though  tho  Lancashire  family  spell  the  name  in  a different 
manner. 

Snaith  Lodge,  the  residence  of  Henry  Eadon,  Esq.,  is  a good  house  on 
the  Pontefract  Hoad,  erected  in  1753.  In  Snaith  field,  on  the  Cowick 
Road,  four  good  residences  were  erected  between  the  years  1849  and  1852. 

In  the  township  of  Snaith  are  tho  small  detached  hamlets  of  Bake  Croft, 
and  Bankside  House*.  The  former,  which  consists  of  only  two  farm-houses, 
is  situated  in  the  vale  of  the  Went,  3 miles  S.S.W.,  and  the  latter  is  on  the 
east  side  of  tho  Don,  nearly  4 miles  S.E.  of  Snaith,  and  partly  in  the  parish 
of  Thorno. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  1040,  the  Rev.  — Watt  left  a yearly  rent-charge  of 
£10.,  for  an  assistant  minister  to  reed  prayers  at  Snaith,  every  Sunday. 
This  rent-charge,  which  is  chargeable  upon  the  land  called  Cowick  Field, 
forms  part  of  the  salary  of  the  Curate  of  Snaith. 

Armin  Chajtelry. — The  namo  of  this  township,  Armin,  or  Airmyn,  is  a 
corruption  of  Aire-mouth,  the  place  being  situated  at  and  towards  the  con- 
fluence of  tho  rivers  Aire  and  Ouse.  The  area  of  the  township,  according  to 
tho  Parliamentary  Return  of  the  census  in  1851,  is  3,060  acres,  but  by  local 
estimation  it  is  but  3,500  acres.  Tho  population  in  1851,  numbered  561 
persons.  The  rateable  value  of  the  township  is  £4,980,  The  land  consists 
chiefly  of  rich  fertile  marshes,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  are,  tho  Earl  of 
Beverley  (Lord  of  the  Manor  and  impropriator),  William  Smith,  Esq.,  Mrs. 
Clarke,  Mr.  John  Chantry,  Lord  Downe,  Ralph  Creykc,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  H. 
Carr  and  II rs.  F.  Aaron,  conjointly. 
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with  fee-farm  routs,  payable  out  of  the  Rectory  of  Holme-on-Spaldiog  Moof, 
and  the  Prebendary  of  Rarmby;  mul  was  augmented  in  1720  ami  l^lh,  with 
£1000.,  now  rested  in  the  throe  per  cent  consols.  It  is  in  the  joint  patronage 
of  tho  Earl  of  Beverley  and  (i.  L.  Yarburgh,  Esq.  Tho  present  incumbent 
is  the  Rev.  William  Hutchinson.  The  Parsonage  House  is  a good  pliun 

building,  in  tho  village.  , 

Tho  School  was  erected  in  1835  by  tho  Earl  of  Boverlcy,  who  is  a liww 
supporter  of  it.  There  are  some  good  residences  and  farm-houses  in  » 
township,  the  best  of  which  arc  Booth  Ferry  Houtr,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Jo  n 
Wells,  land  ageut  to  the  Earl  of  Beverley  ; Potter  ,\Vu>  Grange,  tho 
and  property  of  Win.  Smith,  Esq.,  which  was  rebuilt  in  part,  and  enlarge® 
in  1852;  Armin  Decoy,  erected  in  1811,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  U® 
river,  and  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Smith;  Bank  (Jreiiyr, 
residence  of  Mr.  William  Riley;  Potter  Grange,  of  Mrs.  Carter, 
Grange,  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Chantry  : Oaks  Hill,  in  tho  occupation  of  Mr.  Jo»F 
Hodgson  ; and  Neic  Grange,  in  that  of  Mrs.  Goulton  ;*  Dotcne  trroundi 
which  is  partly  in  this  towuship  aud  partly  in  that  of  Rawcliffc,  is  occupied 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Dcnby.  i. 

Paine  Tomuhip •• — The  area  of  Tlalnc,  or  Daln,  is  2,870  acres,  it® 

tion  in  1851  was  302  souls,  and  its  present  rateable  value  is  £2,1U- 
, , , , . ..  . . • • tlfi  acres  are 
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woods  ttud  plantations.  Tlic  principal  land  owners  arc  li.  L.  Yarburgh,  Esq., 
the  Earl  of  Mexbo  rough,  Mrs.  Jano  Thompson,  Messrs.  Edward  Frank,  John 
Dawson,  Joshua  Wilkinson,  and  David  Hcrosworth,  Esq.  Lord  Downc  sold 
his  lands  in  this  place,  but  reserved  to  himself  the  manorial  rights  of  the 
township.  The  soil  is  chiefly  of  a sandy  nature.  There  is  no  regular  village 
here,  but  a number  of  dispersed  houses  lying  south  of  the  Knottingley  and 

00010  Canal,  from  3J  to  5 miles  S.W.  of  Snaith.  There  is  a small  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  erected  in  1815;  and  a clmpcl  formerly  used  by  the  Primitire  Metho- 
dists, not  one  of  which  body  i9  now  left  in  the  township. 

The  Manor  House  is  the  residence  and  property  of  Mrs.  Jane  Thompsou. 
The  manor  farm,  consisting  of  nearly  300  acres,  was  purchased  from  Ijord 
Downc  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  in  1853.  The  house  was  rebuilt 
about  forty  years  ago.  Paine  Hall,  now  a farm  house,  rebuilt  about  a quarter 
of  a century  ago,  was  formerly  a scat  of  tho  Yarburgh  family.  Cross  Hill 
Farm  is  in  tho  occupation  of  Mr.  William  Boothroyd. 

Carlton  Chapelry. — The  township  or  Carlton,  or  Carleton,  contains  3,070 
acres,  and  784  persons.  Tho  rateable  value  is  £5,030.,  and  the  chief  pro- 
prietors arc  Lord  Beaumont  (Lord  of  tho  Manor),  Charles  Mason  Weddell, 
Esq.,  Mr.  T.  Hinsworth,  Mrs.  Ann  Robinson,  Messrs.  John  Cooke,  Richard 
Davies,  M.  Wild,  and  John  Eddell;  Mrs.  Spears,  and  Miss  Ann  Rickard. 
The  manorial  courts  arc  held  annually  at  Mr.  John  Eddcll's,  Bridge  House. 
The  soil,  which  is  chiefly  sandy,  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  produces  all  kinds  of 
grain  of  excellent  quality.  In  the  year  1800,  an  Act  was  passed  for  cnclosiug 
008  acres  of  waste  in  this  township,  when  54a.  2r.  30p.  was  allotted  in  lieu 
of  tithes. 

The  VilUuje  of  Carlton  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Snaith  to  Selby,  about 

1 1 mile  N.  of  the  former  town.  It  is  a considerable  village,  and  is  well  built. 
On  the  road  to  Suaith  is  a large  Wooden  Drain  Bridge  across  the  river  Aire, 
which  was  erected  about  tho  year  1770,  by  Thomas  Stapleton,  Esq.,  an  an- 
cestor of  tho  Beaumont  family.  Previously  to  the  erection  of  this  bridge, 
the  river  was  crossed  by  ferry-boats.  The  bridge  is  now  leased  to  tho  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  and  all  persons  passing  over  it  pay 
one  halfpenny  whenever  they  cross  it,  except  tho  inhabitants  of  Carlton, 
Camblesforth,  and  Hirst  Courtney,  who  pay  but  once  a day. 

Tho  Church,  or  Chapel  of  Ease,  in  the  village,  was  erected  in  1379.  In 
the  year  13U7,  Pope  Boniface  IX.  granted  permission  to  Sir  Brian  de  Sta- 
pleton and  the  inhabitants  of  Carlton,  to  have  a burying  ground  attached  to 
the  Chapel  of  Ease,  then  called  St.  Mary's.  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
application  to  Rome  was,  that  the  frequent  overflows  of  the  river  Aire,  which 
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in  thoBe  days  inundated  much  of  the  country  between  Carlton  and  Snaitb, 
rendered  it  often  difficult  to  convey  the  dead  for  interment  to  the  mother 
church  at  Snaith.  The  Living  is  a Perpetual  Curacy,  valued  at  £108.,  in 
the  patronage  of  Miss  Day,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Cave,  and  in  the  incumbency  of 
the  Rov.  S.  G.  Crompton. 

The  Edifice  (St.  Mary),  which  consists  of  a nave  or  body,  chancel,  north 
transept,  south  porch,  and  west  tower,  is  much  patched  and  disfigured.  Tho 
north  side  is  built  of  stone,  and  the  south  side  aud  east  end,  of  red  brick. 
The  tower  is  of  stone.  Tho  windows  of  the  north  side  are  of  stone,  but  on 
tho  south  side  are  plain  wooden  sash  windows.  The  east  window  of  three 
lights  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  there  is  a similar  window  in  the  west 
side  of  the  tower.  Tho  interior  is  fitted  up  partly  with  high  pews,  and  partly 
with  plain  old  oak  seats.  Tho  ceiling  is  flat,  and  there  is  no  arch  between 
the  body  and  chancel.  The  transept  appears  to  have  been  a chantry  chapel. 
On  the  north  side  of  tho  chancel  is  a handsome  mural  monument,  to  tho 
memory  of  Miles  Thomas  (the  late),  the  eight  Baron  Beaumont,  who  died 
August  10th,  1854 ; and  on  tho  opposite  wall  is  a monument  to  other  mem- 
bers of  tho  Staploton  family  of  an  earlier  date.  On  the  floor,  within  the 
rails  of  tho  communion  table,  are  monumental  slabs  to  the  same  family. 
There  is  likewiso  in  the  chancel  a tablet  to  Adriana,  wife  of  George  Pcrcival, 
gent. ; and  against  the  south  wall  of  tho  nave  are  neat  tablets  to  members  of 
tho  Flint  and  Rule  families.  The  font  is  octagonal,  but  plain.  The  tower 
contains  three  bells,  one  of  which,  the  “ passing  bell,"  has  engraved  on  it  the 
words,  Filius  Deus  Miserere  me  (Son  of  God  have  mercy  on  me).  In  the  wall 
of  the  churchyard,  on  the  road  side,  is  tho  base  and  part  of  the  shaft  of  an 
aucient  cross.  The  old  Parsonage  House  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
G.  Hinsley,  farmer;  and  the  incumbent  resides  in  a commodious  residence 
at  tho  north  end  of  the  village. 

The  Wesleyan  Chapel,  erected  in  1845,  is  a small  plain  brick  building, 
which  will  accomodate  about  160  persons ; and  the  Primitive  Methodists  have 
a small  chapel  here. 

The  Catholic  Church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  stands  at  the  north  end  of  tho 
village,  and  is  a neat  edifice  of  white  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  in  tho 
florid  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  It  was  opened  for  Divine  service  on  tho 
81st  of  August,  1842,  and  its  parts  are  a nave  or  body,  with  a chancel, 
having  a sacristy  on  the  north  side,  and  a south  porch.  The  east  window  is 
of  throe  lights,  above  which  is  a crowned  and  sceptcred  figure  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  Divine  Child.  Over  the  door  of  the  porch  is  a vacant  niche ; 
at  the  south-west  end  of  the  church  is  a small  belfry,  aud  there  are  there 
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crosses  ou  the  gables.  Oil  each  side  of  the  body  of  the  building  arc  three 
windows  of  two  lights  each.  The  interior  of  the  edifice,  wliieh  is  neatly 
furnished  with  open  oaken  benches,  measures  80  feet  by  24.  The  chancel 
arch  is  tall  and  graceful,  and  beneath  it  is  an  open  rood  screen  of  carved  oak. 
The  roof  is  open  timbered,  the  corbels  upon  which  the  principals  rest  being 
coloured  shields,  each  bearing  tho  word  Maria.  Tho  altar  is  of  stone,  its  front, 
which  is  in  three  compartments,  bearing  the  carved  emblems  of  the  Passion 
of  Our  Lord,  being,  as  well  as  the  stone  tabernacle  and  reredoa,  richly 
decorated  in  gold  and  colours.  The  latter  is  ornamented  with  the  fleur  ile 
lit.  On  tho  south  side  of  the  altar  are  the  stone  sedilia  and  piscina.  The 
three  compartments  of  the  window  above  the  altar  are  filled  with  stained  glass, 
tho  centre  one  exhibiting  a figure  of  tho  lilesscd  Virgin,  holding  a lily,  and 
in  the  other  compartments  are  figures  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  St. 
Augustine,  Apostle  of  England.  A window  of  one  light  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  filled  with  stained  gloss,  in  memory  of  Lady  Throckmorton,  only 
sister  of  the  late  Miles  Stapleton,  Esq.,  of  Carlton  Hall,  bears  tho  family 
arms,  and  is  inscribed  thus : — “ Orate  pro  anima  Catering  Throckmorton 
hiyus  eedetia  fundatritis."  The  whole  of  the  stained  glass  in  these  windows 
is  by  Warrington,  of  London.  The  Tcstmputs  are  very  rich.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  navo  is  a gallery,  in  which  is  a fine  toned  organ,  which  was  erected 
in  1840,  at  a cost  of  £110.;  of  which  sum  £100.  was  the  liberal  donation  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plews,  of  Carlton.  The  font  is  octagonal,  the  sides  having 
quatrefoils  and  shields  carved  on  them.  In  the  west  wall  of  tho  church  is  a 
large  and  very  beautiful  monumental  brass,  consisting  of  a budded  cross,  in 
tho  centre  of  which  is  a shield  of  arms,  and  beneath  it  a figure  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer.  Tho  inscription  is  as  follows: — “ 0/  your  Chanty  Pray  for  the 
Soul  of  Colonel  Herman  Stapleton,  half-pay  Officer  of  her  Ma jetty  t 50tA  llegi- 
rnent,  who  died  at  Carlton,  near  Snaith,  on  the  XXIII.  day  of  June,  a.d., 
MDCCCXLVIL,  on  tchote  So  id  Jesut  have  if  trey,  Amen." 

Adjoining  the  church  on  the  south  side  is  a neat  presbytery,  behind  which 
is  a garden;  and  on  the  north  side  is  a small  burying  grouud;  the  whole 
covering  one  acre  of  freehold  land.  Tho  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  church 
and  presbytery  was  about  £2,250.;  of  which  sum  Lady  Throckmorton  gave 
the  munificent  sum  of  £1,000.  The  remainder  wa9  raised  by  subscription. 

’ Over  tho  entrance  to  tho  churchyard  is  a Lych-gate. 

On  tho  north  side  of  tho  church  is  a well  attended  Catholic  School,  sup- 
ported by  subscription.  The  Very  Kovercnd  Goorgo  Ilcptonstall  is  the  pastor 
of  the  Catholic  congregation  of  Carlton. 
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wing  was  added  in  177-1,  by  Thomas  Stapleton,  Esq.,  who  greatly  improrcd 
the  ball  and  grounds-  In  the  centre  of  the  building,  the  family  ann!lrt 
carved  in  relief,  and  a square  clock  tower  rises  high  above  the  roof ; and  tli<« 
is  another  tower  on  the  new  wing.  The  mansion  is  in  the  castellated  rtjk. 
The  principal  entrance  is  on  tho  north  side,  and  for  such  a building  the 
entrance  hall  is  tueati.  Many  of  tho  apartments  are  very  fine;  tbo]>R*nl 
library  was  used  as  a Catholic  Chapel,  and  tho  rooms  adjoining  it  w™ 
appropriated  to  the  resident  priest,  before  the  new  church  was  built  in  the 
village.  In  more  troublous  times  the  chapel  was  on  the  third  story,  a®0® 
there  is  small  closet,  in  the  floor  of  which  is  a trap-door,  which  when  lifted  up 
reveals  a small  ladder  leading  to  a uarrow  dungeon,  curiously  constructed 
within  the  thick  walls  of  the  building,  lu  this  secret  and  miserable  hiding 
place  the  priest  usually  took  refugo  upon  tho  approach  of  danger.  In  thelssn 
in  front  of  the  hall  is  a line  luko  of  nearly  twenty  acres,  which  was  ‘otmL 
by  tho  Mr.  Stapleton,  who  built  the  new  wing  to  tiro  house,  and  the  weak11 
bridge. 

Miles  Thomas  Stapleton,  Huron  Beaumont  in  tho  peerage  of  England,  *** 
summoned  by  writ  to  tho  House  of  Peers  by  this  title,  in  October,  lH-i<>i  0 
title  haviug  long  been  in  abeyance),  being  sole  heir  of  Joan  LortU.  La“f 
Stapleton,  eldest  daughter  of  Joan,  sister  of  William,  second  N iseount 
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»'«.<  Dank  House,  the  scat  of  Charles  Mason  Weddell,  Esq.,  is  a good 
residence,  erected  about  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  late  Charles  Weddell,  Esq., 
of  Selby.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  about  one  mile  west  from  Carlton. 

Coates  Hall,  the  property  of  Mr.  Richard  Davies,  is  now  unoccupied.  Mr. 
Thomas  Graves,  who  farms  the  estate,  resides  in  a good  farm-house  near 
the  hall.  Etquamond  was  purchased  by  tho  late  Jamos  Cooke,  Esq.,  in  1811, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Cooke,  of  Suaith.  The  farm  is  in  tho 
occupation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wilcock. 

Qusqtto  Ilall,  and  two  other  farms,  form  the  hamlet  of  Qu»pto,  about  8 
miles  N.W.  from  Carlton.  The  hall  nnd  farm  aro  in  tho  occupation  of  Mr. 
John  Graves. 

Cowick  Township. — At  page  0'J5,  it  is  noticed  that  Cowick  and  Snaith, 
which  it  adjoins,  have  a peculiar  jurisdiction.  The  area,  Ac.,  of  Cowick,  is 
given  at  the  same  page.  The  township  includes  East  and  West  Cowick, 
Greenland  and  Newbridge  hamlets.  Tho  family  of  Lord  Viscount  Downe, 
tho  Lord  of  Cowick,  descended  from  Sir  Paine,  or  Payan,  Dawnay,  who  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror  from  Normandy.  Sir  John  Dawnay,  was  created 
Viscount  Downe  of  Ireland,  in  1080,  and  John  Christopher  Hurton  Dawnay 
was  raised  to  an  English  peerage,  in  1798,  by  tho  title  of  Baron  Dawnay  of 
Cowiek.  William  Henry,  the  late  Viscount  Downe,  who  died  at  Torquay,  in 
his  45th  year,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1857),  was  married  in 
July,  1848,  to  Mnry  Isabel,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Right  Reverend 
Richard  llogot,  Lord  llishop  of  Oxford,  and  the  issue  of  that  marriage,  Hugh 
Richard,  tho  present  Viscount  Downe  (now  a minor),  was  born  on  tho  80th 
of  July,  1844. 

The  small  villages  of  East  and  West  Cowick  are  pleasantly  situated  about 
one  milo  S.E.  of  Snaith. 

A very  neat  Church,  to  which  a district  has  been  assigned,  was  erected 
and  endowed  here,  in  1854,  by  tho  munificence  of  tho  late  Viscount  Downe.* 
The  building  is  of  red  brick,  with  cut  stone  windows,  doorways,  and  dressings ; 
is  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture,  and  consists  of  a nave,  with 
side  aisles,  and  south  porch,  and  a chancel.  At  the  west  end  is  a bell  turret. 
Tho  east  window  of  the  chancel,  and  the  west  window  of  the  nave  are  filled 
with  stained  glass — the  former  exhibiting  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  and 

• In  the  year  1854,  the  late  I.or(l  Downe  erected  District  Churches  in  Cowick,  Hen- 
sail.  and  Pollington,  which  were  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  month 
of  October  in  that  year.  He  added  to  each  of  them  a new  I’orsonago  House,  also, 
schools,  and  teachers'  residences.  The  cost  of  these  erections  and  the  endowment  of 
the  livings  amounted  to  about  £20,000. 
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1800,  and  rebuilt  in  1834.  The  present  minister  is  tho  Rev.  Henry  W<- 

Cotriek  Hall,  one  of  tho  scats  of  Lord  Downe,  has  not  been  oocnpW 
by  tho  family  for  more  than  twenty  yearn.  It  is  a noble  old  nuniwn.  »» 
on  tho  west  side  of  it  are  somo  very  line  cedars.  Tho  Park  ham  is  is  c 
occupation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mansdin,  who  resides  near  the  ball. 

Land  at  Sykehouse,  now  let  for  £21.  a year,  was  left  in  HUS,  by  Thowt* 
Hollins,  who  directed  two-thirds  of  tho  rent  to  bo  distributed  amongst  thefo« 
of  Cowick,  and  the  rest  amoug  those  of  Snailh.  Thomas  Johnson, a «**n* 
of  Lord  Downe,  who  died  in  1739,  left  £00.,  which  was  laid  out  in  tha  pur- 
chase of  seven  acres  of  land  in  Carlton,  tho  rent  of  which,  £b.  P® 1M'' 
distributed  in  the  same  way  as  Hollins’  charity. 

GOOLE  TOWN  AND  PORT. 

Tho  township  of  Goole  comprises  by  computation,  4,838  acres,  of 
4,400  arc  in  cultivation,  more  than  400  peat  moss,  and  the  remaind® 

Tho  soil  has  been  greatly  improved  by  warping,  and  has  long  been  ^ 
for  the  growth  of  excellent  potatoes.  Tho  chief  land  owners  are  • • 
Sotheron  Estcourt,  Esq.,  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  Gervaso  Empson,  Kty* 

Messrs.  Robert  Garlick  and  William  Clark.  In  1881,  tho  population 
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the  high  road,  and  6$  miles  by  railway  cast  of  Snaith,  about  4 miles  S.S.W. 
of  Howden.  The  new  town  and  port  owe  their  origin  to  the  construction  of 
the  Knottingley  and  Goole  Canal,  for  which  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation 
Company  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1820.  This  canal,  which  was 
opened  to  the  public,  July  20th,  1820,  communicates  with  the  rivers  Airo 
and  Caldel,  thereby  shortening  considerably  the  navigation  from  Leeds  and 
Wakefield  to  the  Humber,  and  completing  the  most  important  line  of  inland 
navigation  in  the  kingdom.  In  1827,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  issued  a Com- 
mission, constituting  Goole  a Port  for  foreign  trade,  which  commenced  here 
on  the  0th  of  April,  1828,  when  a brig  laden  with  merchandise  cleared  out 
of  the  dock  for  Hamburg,  in  the  presence  of  a vast  concourse  of  people  from 
the  neighbouring  districts.  On  the  same  day,  a Market  for  com  and  provi- 
sions of  all  kinds,  to  be  continued  weekly,  was  first  opened  in  a commodious 
market-place,  erected  for  that  purpose.  In  the  month  of  Juno  in  tho  same 
year,  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Company  obtained  another  Act  for 
further  improvement  in  the  navigation,  and  for  the  construction  of  additional 
docks  for  the  accommodation  of  large  steam  ships,  then  recently  introduced. 
These  works,  which  were  commenced  in  1885,  and  completed  in  1888,  con- 
sisted of  a large  dry  dock,  and  an  extensive  wet  dock,  opening  into  the  Ouse 
by  a lock  200  feet  long  and  58  feet  broad  ; and  the  lengthening  of  the  ship 
dock.  A patent  slip  was  erected  in  1880.  Since  the  year  1820,  tho  Com- 
pany have  expended  considerably  more  than  one  million  sterling  at  this  place, 
and  ou  their  line  of  navigation  to  Leeds  and  Wakefield.  The  basin  is  250  feet 
long  and  200  feet  wide,  and  is  connected  with  the  Ouse  (which  is  500  feet  wide 
hero),  by  two  locks,  one  of  which  will  admit  vessels  of  more  thau  300  tons 
burthen  ; and  by  gates,  with  the  above-mentioned  ship  dock,  which  is  600  feet 
long  and  200  wide,  having  an  average  depth  of  18  feet,  and  with  a dock  for 
barges  000  feet  in  length  and  150  in  width,  having  a mean  depth  of  eight 
feet.  These  docks  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  gates  and 
swivel  bridges ; and  tho  barge  dock  lias  a communication  also  witb  the  Goole 
and  Knottingley  Canal,  over  which  is  a handsome  stono  bridge  of  one  arch. 
The  area  of  tbo  harbour  is  1a.  30p.  ; of  tho  ship  dock,  3a.  30p.  ; of  the  steam 
ship  dock,  3a.  3r.  7p.  ; of  the  railway  dock,  2a.  3b.  15p.  ; of  the  barge  dock, 
3a.  3p.  ; of  the  bonding  dock  for  timber,  1a.  2n.  10p.  ; of  the  boat  pond,  2h. 
38p.  ; and  of  tho  canal,  1a.  10p.  The  graving  dock  is  210  feet  in  length  at 
tbo  bottom,  and  561  feet  in  width.  Vessels  drawing  from  Gftecn  to  seventeen 
feet  of  water,  have  arrived  and  discharged  their  cargoes  here  with  perfect 
safety — but  this  can  only  bo  done  at  the  time  of  tbc  highest  spring  tides, 
which  only  occur  once  a fortnight.  The  quays  are  co  extensive  with  the 
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profusely  finished,  with  beautiful  pinnacles.  The  porch,  on  the  south  side, 
is  very  neat.  On  the  east  side  of  the  transepts  are  projecting  doors,  and 
iu  the  north  east  angle  is  a small  vestry.  The  toner  is  finished  with  a 
pierced  battlement  with  olegant  pinnacles,  and  the  spire  is  crowned  with  a 
gilt  cross.  The  interior  is  furnished  in  a very  chaste  style,  the  scats  being 
single,  and  the  timber  roofs  open,  the  principals  resting  on  carved  corbels  of 
stone.  The  chancel  is  fitted  up  with  oak,  having  a neatly  pierced  white  lime- 
stone rail  before  the  communion  table.  The  latter,  as  well  as  the  two  chairs 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  pulpit  and  reading  desk,  are  of  richly  carved  oak.  The 
reredos,  or  arcade,  containing  the  decalogue,  &c.,  is  in  illuminated  characters. 
From  the  massy  columns  which  support  the  tower  spring  four  beautiful 
arches ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  mouldings  of  one  of  those  elegant 
columns  have  been  disfigured,  by  inserting  in  it  a marble  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  James  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1854,  aged  70  years.  The  font  is 
octagonal.  The  glass  in  one  of  the  transept  windows  has  been  stained  as  an 
experiment.  The  church  is  lighted  by  gas,  burnt  in  two  circular  chande- 
liers (called  sun  lights),  hanging  from  the  roofs — one  having  eighty  jets  or 
burners,  and  the  other  sixty.  A subscription  is  now  being  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  an  organ.  There  is  one  bell  in  the  tower,  and  the 
clock  has  four  dials,  or  faces,  of  cut  stone,  painted  and  gilt. 

The  first  stone  of  this  beautiful  church  was  laid  on  the  28th  of  June,  1843, 
by  Thomas  Henry  Sutton  Sothcron,  Esq.  (who  lately  assumed  the  name  of 
Estcourt),  who  subscribed  £500.  towards  the  building;  and  the  edifice  was 
consecrated  on  the  25th  of  April,  1848.  The  Incorporated  Society  granted 
£500.  towards  the  building,  on  condition  that  550  seats  were  made  free ; and 
the  whole  cost  of  the  erection  was  upwards  of  £9,000.  With  the  exception 
of  the  £1000.  just  mentioned,  the  remainder  was  raised  by  subscription,  the 
Aire  and  Colder  Navigation  Company,  who  gave  the  site,  and  supplied  the 
stone  and  other  materials,  being  the  principal  contributors.  The  Archbishop 
of  York  is  the  patron  of  the  living,  which  is  worth  about  £100.  a year,  and 
the  Rev.  David  Boll,  M.D.,  is  the  present  incumbent 

By  an  order  in  council,  dated  March  1st,  1849,  a separate  parochial  district 
was  assigned  to  this  church,  so  that  with  the  exception  of  some  trifling  fees 
which  are  to  bo  paid  to  the  church  at  Hook,  for  twenty-one  years  from  the 
date  of  the  erection  of  this  district,  it  is  quite  an  independent  parish.  The 
churchyard  is  used  as  a parish  burying  ground. 

There  is  no  Parsonage  House. 

Previously  to  tho  erection  of  this  church  there  was  a small  temporary 
chapel -of -case  at  Goole,  founded  by  the  Aire  and  Colder  Company,  in  1880. 
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the  Dutch  river,  which  intersects  the  township  of  Goole,  is  an  ancient  wooden 
bridge  connecting  the  new  town  with  Old  Goole.  The  Manor  Ho  tut  (in  Old 
Goole),  is  an  ancient  building,  now  the  residence  of  Captain  John  Moody  ; 
and  Goole  Hall,  erected  in  1834,  is  the  scat  of  Gervase  Empson,  Esq. 

Goole  Grange,  built  in  1839,  is  in  tho  occupation  of  Mr.  George  Smith; 
Field  House,  erected  in  1811,  is  tho  genteel  residence  of  Mr.  William  Clark ; 
Grove  House,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Robert  Best,  was  built  in  1770;  and 
Bridge  House,  near  the  above-mentioned  wooden  bridge,  is  the  residence  of 
Mr.  George  Duckcls.  In  Goole  Fields,  extending  to  Thome  Common,  are 
several  good  farm  houses,  among  the  chief  of  which  are,  those  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mr.  Robert  Garlick,  who  cultivates  his  own  estate;  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Birkinshaw,  and  Mr.  William  Ibbetson, 

Gowdall  Township. — According  to  local  estimation,  this  township  contains 
1,151  acres,  but  the  area  assigned  to  it  by  the  Parliamentary  Report  is  1,100. 
The  population  in  1851  was  339  souls.  Tho  rateable  value  is  £940.  The 
greater  part  of  the  land  was  in  open  fields  and  wastes  until  the  13th  of 
George  III.  (1773),  when  it  was  enclosed,  and  allotments  were  awarded  in 
lieu  of  tithes.  The  soil  varies  from  sand  to  gravel,  clay,  Ac.  The  township 
is  nearly  all  arable.  Tho  chief  landowners  arc  Lord  Downe  (Lord  of  tho 
Manor),  Miss  Perfect,  Mr.  Goorge  Cooke,  T.  H.  S.  S.  Estconrt,  Esq.,  Mrs. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Brooks,  Ac.  Tho  ViUage'ii  small,  and  stands  about  1 milo  W. 
of  Snaith,  and  a little  south  of  tho  river  Airo.  Thero  is  a Wesleyan  Chapel, 
which  was  erected  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  Gowdall  Lodge,  on  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  village,  and  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Dixon  Moody,  is  supposed 
to  bo  the  ancient  manor  house.  Two  good  houses  at  the  east  end  of  the  vil- 
lage, are  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  William  Brooks,  and  Mr.  George  Moody. 

The  Poor's  Estate,  consisting  of  four  cottages  and  nine  acres  of  land,  now 
lets  for  £30.  per  annum. 

Heck,  or  Hick  Township. — This  township  includes  the  village  of  Great 
Heck,  consisting  of  a long  line  of  irregularly  built  houses,  near  the  Knot- 
tingley  and  Goole  Canal,  3 to  4 miles  W.  by  S.  of  Snaith  ; and  the  small 
hamlet  of  Little  Heck,  which  is  situated  nearly  1 mile  to  tho  N.  of  it,  and 
consists  of  two  farms  and  a cottage.  The  area  of  the  township  is  1,650  acres, 
of  the  rateable  value  of  £1,071. ; and  the  population  in  1851,  was  353  souls. 
The  largest  proprietors  are  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  (Lord  Downe),  T.  S.  Sped- 
ding,  Esq.,  and  T.  H.  S.  Sotheron  Estcourt,  Esq. 

Heck  Hall  (the  Manor  Uouse),  a fine  old  building  at  the  east  end  of  the 
village,  is  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  George  England. 

Hensnll  Township. — Area,  1,150  acres;  population  in  1851,  353  souls; 
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as  has  been  observed  at  page  707.  The  edifice  is  similar  in  style  sod  v«y 
much  resembles  the  Church  of  Cowick.  It  consists  of  a nave,  side  aisles, 
chancel,  and  a small  tower  at  the  north  west  end.  The  east  and  w«t  »in- 
dows  are  filled  with  stained  glass;  the  former  exhibiting  the  descent  of  A* 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  Apostles,  the  latter  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  feffliln* 
of  Downe  and  liagot.  The  new  Parsonage  House,  Schools,  4c.,  are  similar 
to  those  at  Cowick.  The  Hiring  is  one  of  those  which  have  been  converted 
into  Rectories  by  a recent  Act  of  Parliament,  and  is  in  the  gift  of  Leri 
Downe ; the  Rev.  A.  J.  Cridiand  being  the  present  incumbent.  A district 
or  parish  has  been  assigned  to  this  church. 

There  are  two  MeihodUt  Chapelt  here,  ono  erected  in  1831  and  the  other 
in  1834.  Wetland  was  the  name  formerly  given  to  an  ancient  farm  here. 

Hook  or  Hooke  Chapelnj. — Tbo  area  of  this  township,  which  lie*  on  Ac 
banks  of  the  Ouse,  and  includes  a small  part  of  the  new  town  of  <3oolc, » 
1,740  acres,  including  the  beach,  but  1,525  by  local  admeasurement  H* 
rateable  value  is  .£5,787. ; and  the  population  in  1851  was  2,159  souls.  P* 
manorial  rights  and  nearly  tho  wholo  of  the  township  belongs  to  T.  H.  $• 
S.  Estcourt,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Jefferson,  and  — Montagu,  Esq.  P1' 
soil,  originally  indifferent,  has  been  much  improved  by  warping,  «d  A* 
lands  arc  now  in  good  cultivation.  The  Village,  which  is  of  considerable 
length,  stands  about  2 miles  N.  of  Goole,  and  2 miles  S.  of  Howdcn,  it  * 
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£400.  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  fund,  and  is  now  worth  about  £120.  per 
annum.  The  present  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  John  Paley, 

A Wesleyan  Chapel  was  erec to <T  here  in  1834.  The  National  School  is  a 
neat  building  erected  in  1844,  at  the  cost  of  the  Sothcron  Estcourt  family. 

Almshouses  for  three  poor  widows  (rebuilt  in  1854)  were  founded  by  Joshua 
Jefferson,  Esq.,  who  endowed  them  with  18J  acres  of  land,  which  now  lets 
for  £88.  per  ann. ; out  of  which  sum  £8.  is  paid  for  the  education  of  twelve 
poor  children,  who  are  now  taught  in  the  National  School.  Each  of  the 
three  poor  widows  now  receive  five  shillings  per  week.  ' 

Hook  llall,  a large  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  erected  in  1743  by 
one  of  the  Sotherons,  is  now  the  residence  of  the  officiating  curate  of  Hook, 
the  Rev.  Francis  Keeling.  In  a field  contiguous  to  the  church  are  traces 
of  a moated  mansion,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  knightly  family  of 
Oughtred,  who  were  seated  at  Hook  in  ancient  times. 

Pollington  Township. — Tho  manor  of  Pollington  was  purchased  of  Sir 
Thomas  Metham,  by  Sir  Homy  Savile,  and  now  belongs  to  his  descendant, 
the  Earl  of  M exborough,  who  derives  his  titles  of  Baron  and  Viscount  Pol- 
lington  from  it.  According  to  Lodge's  Peerage,  the  titles  of  the  head  of 
tho  noble  family  of  Savilo  are,  Earl  of  Mcxborough  of  Lifford,  county  Done- 
gal; Viscount  Pollington  of  Ferns;  and  Baron  Pollington  of  Longford,  in 
the  peerage  of  Ireland. 

Tho  custom  of  the  manor  of  Pollington  is,  that  if  a copyholder  dies  without 
male  issue,  and  does  not  surrender  to  his  daughters  during  his  life,  his  lands 
“shall  be  escheat  to  the  lord.”  The  township  comprises  1,060  acres,  and 
its  population  in  1851,  was  405  persons.  Tho  rateable  value  is  £1,604.  At 
the  enclosure,  about  eighty  years  ago,  79  acres  were  allotted  in  lieu  of  tithes, 
aud  31  acres  awarded  to  tho  poor.  The  principal  land  owners  are  the  noble 
Ix>rd  of  the  Manor,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  W.  G.  K.  Dobson,  tho  trustees  of  tho 
late  Mr.  Cawthome,  and  Mr.  George  Cooke. 

The  Village  is  situated  about  2 miles  S.W.  of  Snaith,  and  is  nearly  a mile 
in  length,  and  contains  some  good  farm  houses.  The  Church  was  erected 
and  endowed  by  the  late  Lord  Downe,  in  1854,  and  is  similar  in  style,  Ac., 
and  general  appearance,  to  tho  churches  of  Cowick  and  Ilensall.  Lord 
Downe  is  the  patron,  and  tho  Rev.  W.  B.  Wheeler,  tho  incumbent.  The 
district  assigned  to  this  church  comprises  the  townships  of  Pollington  and 
Baltic.  Tho  Parsonage  House  stands  near  tho  east  end  of  thechurch.  Tho 
School,  now  conducted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Grainger,  is  well  attended.  A Wesleyan 
Chapel  was  built  hero  in  1885  ; and  an  Independent  Chapel,  in  1818. 

Pollington  Hall,  erected  in  1785,  is  now  the  residence  and  property  of  Mr. 
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The  Wesleyan  Chapel,  a good  building  in  the  Tillage,  erected  in  1815,  at 
the  cost  of  £800.,  will  scat  400  persons;  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel, 
built  in  1831,  and  enlarged  in  1840,  will  accommodate  about  200  hearers ; 
and  the  Wesleyan  Reformers  meet  in  a chapel  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Each  of  these  bodies  have  a Sunday  school.  There  is 
a Wesleyan  Chaf>el  at  KawclifTe  Bridge,  which  was  erected  in  1840.  In 
1007  a Free  School  was  founded  by  Francis  Boyulon,  who  endowed  it  with 
lands  and  tenements,  which  now  let  for  £55.  per  annum.  It  is  further  sup- 
ported by  subscription,  and  is  about  to  bo  placed  under  Government  in- 
spection. There  are  twenty  boys  taught  free.  The  school  was  re-erected  by 
Ualph  Creykc,  Esq.,  in  1824  ; and  in  1854  the  same  kind  benefactor  built  a 
Girls'  School — a neat  Gothic  structure,  with  a house  for  the  governess — as 
well  as  a Sunday  School  at  Rnwcliffe  Bridge,  in  1844.  Almshouses  for  four 
poor  widows,  were  founded  and  endowed,  with  a small  field,  by  Matthew 
Boynton,  and  have  since  been  augmented  with  the  interest  of  £100.,  left  by 
Mrs.  Thistleton.  The  almswomeu  now  receive  each  £1.  15s.  per  ann.  In 
1770,  Judith  Boynton  left  £200.,  to  bo  laid  out  in  land,  for  a weekly  distri- 
bution of  two  shillings  worth  of  bread,  at  Rawcliffe  Chapel ; forty  shillings 
a year  to  tho  clerk,  and  the  remainder  in  bibles,  two-thirds  of  them  for  the 
poor  of  Rawcliffe,  and  the  rest  for  those  of  Goole,  In  1778,  Lancelot 
Fothersall  left  tho  poor  of  Rawcliffe  a yearly  rent  charge  of  twenty  shillings 
out  of  llussell-banks. 

Rawcliffe  House,  tho  seat  of  Ralph  Creykc,  Esq.,  is  a fine  mansion,  erected 
at  various  periods.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a park  of  considerable  extent 
and  surrounded  with  tastefully  laid  out  pleasure  grounds,  <4c. 

Amongst  the  principal  farm  residences  are  Rawcliffe  Grange,  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mr.  Jas.  Beachell ; Rawcliff  Pasture,  of  Mr.  Samuel  Ibbctson  ; Bridge 
House,  of  Mr.  Charles  Ogle;  Top  House,  of  Mr.  George  Frederick  Ogle;  two 
farms  called  Rawcliffe  Common,  occupied  respectfully  by  Mr.  Jruics  Leach 
and  Mr.  E.  Scott;  and  Plum  Tree  Farm,  held  by  Mr.  James  Fleeman. 

The  firocess  of  Warping. — Warping,  which  is  tho  greatest  improvement 
that  land  can  receive,  is  peculiar  to  tho  low  lauds  that  lie  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  rivors  Don,  Aire,  Ouse,  and  Trent.  By  means  of  this  operation 
a very  extensive  and  important  amelioration  of  the  soil,  within  the  whole  ot 
the  district  watered  by  these  rivers,  has  been  effected.  Tho  water  of  these 
rivers  becomes  extremely  turbid  on  tho  rising  of  the  tide,  and  as  the  matter 
which  gives  it  this  appearance  is  found  to  consist  of  such  a mixture  of  saline 
substances  as  forms  a most  luxuriant  soil,  plans  have  been  adopted  to  intro- 
duce the  flood  water  upon  the  land,  and  cause  it  to  deposit  there  its  enriching 
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upon  the  principle  of  warping,  has  Sunk  Island  risen  from  the  muddy  waters 
of  the  Humber,  and  so  also  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  Reed's  Island  has 
made  its  appearance,  and  liko  its  sister  Sunk,  will  soon  be  joined  by  the 
main  land. 

The  following  observations  on  the  interesting  subjoct  of  warping  are  ex- 
tracted from,  and  form  the  substance  of,  a very  interesting  paper  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  vol.  v.,  1845, 
part  ii.,  entitled,  "Some  Account  of  the  Process  of  Warping,”  by  Ralph 
Crcykc,  Esq. 

"There  aro  considerable  tracts  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  rivers  Ouse 
and  Trent  (forming  at  their  junction  the  estuary  called  tho  Humber),  and 
their  tributaries,  the  Aire  and  Dutch  rivers,  all  tide  rivers,  which  from  their 
low  level  would  be  subject  to  be  flooded  by  these  rivers  at  high  water,  were 
they  not  contained  within  their  present  beds  by  banks.  Science  seems  more 
particularly  to  have  had  an  advantage  over  literature  in  the  present  instance, 
for  while  tho  banks,  works  of  great  labour  and  skill,  remain,  history  seems 
particularly  dark  on  tho  subject  of  by  whom  and  when  they  were  made; 
they  must  have  been  mado  at  the  same  period,  and  must  have  been  the  work 
of  great  labour,  being  of  immense  size  and  strength,  many  thousand  acres  of 
fine  alluvial  soil  having  been  preserved  from  the  action  of  tho  tide. 

*'  Considerable  improvements  were  made  in  later  days,  during  tho  reign  of 
Charles  tho  First,  by  a company  of  Dutchmen  under  Sir  Cornelius  Vor- 
muyden  (and  a few  Frenchmen)  calling  thomsclves  1 Participants,'  who  con- 
tracted with  tho  Crown  to  drain  certain  lands  south  of  Thorno,  and  in  the 
parishes  of  Epworth,  Crowle,  Ac.,  containing  about  76,000  acres,  receiving 
for  their  labour  and  expense  ouo-third  of  the  land  so  drained,  tho  Crown 
reserving  for  itself  one-third,  the  remaining  third  being  divided  amongst  tho 
commoners  of  the  district.  They,  amongst  their  numerous  works,  widened 
the  river  Dunn,  and  turned  its  course  by  cutting  a new  river,  called  at 
present  the  Dutch  river,  flowing  into  the  rivor  Ouse  at  Goolc.  Tho  Dutch 
6eem  by  numerous  law-suits,  and  by  a marked  dislike  of  the  inhabitants  to 
those  innovtUors,  to  have  been  finally  driven  out  of  tho  country,  and  their 
property  to  have  been  taken  from  them  (although  there  are  many  bearing 
Dutch  names  living  in  the  neighbourhood  to  this  day).  The  lands,  however, 
originally  allotted  to  tho  Participants  pay  certain  rates  to  maintain  the  banks 
and  works,  and  to  keep  the  drainage  in  proper  order ; this,  however,  only 
refers  to  the  Dutch  river,  showing  it*  origin,  and  to  lands  far  removed  from 
the  district  where  the  improvements  I am  desirous  of  describing,  have  been 
and  are  still  being  carried  on. 
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resistance  to  tlie  flow  of  the  water;  its  dimensions  were  30  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  90  feet  wide  at  tho  surface  of  the  land,  and  11 J feet  deep ; the  banks 
were  placed  9 feet  from  the  edge  of  tho  main  drain,  the  base  of  each  bank 
was  GO  feet  wide,  and  they  were  10  feet  high ; this  main  drain  extended 
originally  for  three  miles,  and  cost,  with  the  purchase  of  land  and  erection  of 
sluice,  about  £18,000.  The  main  drain  now  extends  between  five  and  six 
miles.  This  main  drain  and  its  extension  is  now,  and  has  been  used  as  a 
canal  for  vessels  of  about  75  or  80  tons  burthen,  and  has  been  found  very 
convenient  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  one  of  the  chief  productions  of  the 
warp-land,  namely,  potatoes,  to  the  Loudon  market. 

“ In  commencing  tho  warping  of  any  plot  of  land,  it  is  first  enclosed  with 
banks,  tho  size  of  which  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  warped, 
and  also  to  tho  level  of  the  land  about  to  be  embanked ; the  general  batter 
or  slope  of  tho  banks  is  from  15  to  18  inches  on  each  side — for  every  12 
inches  perpendicular  rise ; they  are  left  from  2 to  8 feet  wide  at  tho  top.  Par- 
ticular caro  must  bo  taken  iu  erecting  the  banks  to  procure  tho  proper  levels, 
which  should  be  taken  by  an  experienced  person,  aud  laid  out  by  tiro  spirit 
level.  The  main  drain  being  cut  up  to  the  newly  cmb&nkod  compartment, 
the  tide  is  suiTered  to  flow  in.  At  first  it  is  very  advisable  only  to  take  rather 
small  tides  in,  beginning  to  admit  the  water  before  they  arc  at  their  height, 
and  allow  ing  them  to  increase  by  small  degrees,  for  the  banks  being  generally 
mode  of  very  porous  materials — that  is,  peat-moss  and  bad  sand — they  are 
subject  to  leak  very  much,  and  in  some  instances  considerable  damage  has 
been  done  by  a breakage  of  the  bank.  The  water  is  allowed  to  flow  over  tho 
land  during  the  spring  tides.  The  reason  why  the  spring-tides  are  only 
generally  made  use  of  is,  that  tho  neap-tides  are  much  smaller  in  body  of 
water,  and  although  they  might  in  certain  instances  be  of  sufficient  height  to 
flow  the  land,  yet  as  ono  of  tho  greatest  difficulties  in  warping  is  to  keep  tho 
main  drains  in  order  by  preventing  the  warp  from  boing  deposited  in  them, 
aud  as  that  is  chiefly  done  by  tho  rotiim  of  the  water  from  the  compartment 
under  the  process,  which  in  spring-tides  being  a larger  body  of  water  scours 
out  the  drains,  in  neap-tides  there  would  not  be  sufficient  flow,  and  they 
would  be  warped  up. 

“The  water  conducted  by  the  main-drain  into  the  embanked  allotments  is 
mere  or  less  divided  into  smaller  ones,  colled  1 inlets  ' (which  vary  mnch  in 
size),  and  conducted  to  different  parts  of  the  compartment : for  wherever  the 
current,  Latin/ J a drain,  expand*  itself,  tiu-re  the  greatest  quantity  of  warp  is 
,Lpomted  as  soon  then  as  the  plots  of  land  next  the  mouth  of  the  inlets  have 
a sufficient  quantity  of  warp  deposited,  the  inlets  ore  extended  by  what  arc 
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open  themselves,  however,  when  the  water  in  the  river  is  of  a lower  level 
than  that  in  the  drain.  When  the  compartment  is  near  the  river,  that  doeB 
not  occur,  as  the  water  has  time  to  get  off  before  the  tide  returns.  The 
seasons  also  vary  very  much,  but  I think,  with  the  drain  in  question,  that 
with  a fair  average  season,  from  350  to  450  acres  might  be  warped  in  two 
years  or  two  years  and  a half.  Tho  immense  sizo  of  tho  drain  and  its  con- 
sequent great  power,  facilitates  very  much  the  warping  of  land  of  a higher 
level  than  that  which  could  be  warped  by  a small  drain ; for  the  current 
being  forced  on  by  the  great  flow  in  the  drain,  can  be  made  to  flow  over  the 
high  ground  by  turning  a drain  towards  it,  provided  there  be  sufficient  land 
of  a lower  level  on  the  other  side  to  draw  onward  the  water  so  forced  over 
the  hill.  The  warp  so  deposited  is  at  first  of  an  inferior  quality,  the  current 
being  so  strong ; but  in  a short  time  the  peat  moss  becomes  pressed  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  deposit.  The  current  is  then  easier  and  the  deposit 
becomes  better. 

“ It  may  be  asked,  from  whence  comes  this  inexhaustible  supply  of  mud  or 
warp?  There  is  an  inimeuse  quantity  of  it  floating  about  the  Humber  and 
its  tributaries,  and  from  whence  it  comes  people  differ.  There  have  been 
considerable  ravages  (and  they  still  continue)  made  by  the  sea  on  the  coast  of 
Holdcrncss,  extending  all  tho  way  from  Bridlington  Quay  to  Spurn  Point, 
but  as  tho  Humber  is  comparatively  clear  at  the  mouth,  it  is  difficult  to  soy 
whether  it  can  come  from  that  source.  It  does  not  come  directly  from  land 
floods,  as  these  always  deteriorate,  for  the  time,  the  deposit,  although  con- 
siderable deposit  being  carried  into  the  Humber  by  land  floods,  may  return 
in  the  shape  of  warp.  The  most  likely  in  my  mind,  is  that  it  arises  from 
the  action  of  the  tide  on  tho  immeuse  and  almost  hidden  beds  of  soil  which 
form  the  bottom  of  that  large  estuary  the  Humber.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  warp  is  full  of  seeds  of  different  sorts,  more  particularly  tho  white 
clovor,  which  it  grows  in  great  abundance  and  quite  naturally.  The  quantity 
of  warp  in  tho  water  differs  considerably.  There  is  more  in  the  water  daring 
fiue  and  dry  weather,  and  the  deposit  is  greater  when  there  is  no  wind. 

“ The  expense  of  warping  cannot  l>e  laid  down  with  any  certainty,  as  tho 
different  compartments  vary  so  much.  When  the  land  to  be  warped  is  very 
low,  the  banks  require  to  bo  so  much  higher;  aud  tho  internal  works  are 
very  expensive,  should  the  general  surface  of  tho  land  be  irregular.  * * 

The  price  paid  under  the  Act  of  Parlirmcnt  was  £21.  per  acre  for  the  twice 
warping. 

“ There  seems  to  be  no  parallel  instances  of  any  improvements  of  tbo  sort 
out  of  this  district.  Many  and  large  tracts  of  land  adjacent  to  rivers  are 
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occasionally  benefitted  by  the  deposits  loft  by  land  floods,  though  small. 
The  fertility  of  the  lands  adjoining  the  Nile  depends  upon  its  periodical  floods ; 
and  immense  deposits  are  occasionally  made,  consequent  to  a breakage  of  tbe 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  but  they  are  entirely  from  floods  and  not  from  the 
action  of  the  tides.  The  general  benefit  to  tbe  country  cannot  but  be  very 
apparent,  it  having  created  a steady  demand  for  labour  throughout  the  whole 
district  where  these  improvements  have  been  carried  on."  Several  thousands 
of  acres  have  been  brought  into  a state  of  cultivation,  and  whero  formerly 
was  a morass  may  now  be  seen  the  finest  crops  of  wheat,  clover,  and  po- 
tatoes. “ Tbe  most  generous  course  pursued  in  the  cultivation  of  tbe  uewly 
warped  land,"  continues  Mr.  Creyke,  “ is  to  grip  it  every  four  or  five  yards, 
throwing  the  soil  taken  out  of  tlio  grips  on  to  the  land,  amongst  which,  as 
soon  as  it  is  tolerably  dry,  oats,  and  red  and  white  clover,  and  rye  grass  are 
sown.  The  oats  are  not  expected  to  be  a good  crop,  they  aro  merely  sown 
as  a protection  for  the  seeds,  as  wliat  is  chiefly  wanted  is  to  liavo  a good 
coating  of  seeds.  They  are  sometimes  pastured,  and  would  be  better  to 
remain  so  for  two  years.  They  aro  then  followed  by  wheat  or  potatoes." 

D lux. — This  parish  is  situated  in  the  lower  division  of  the  Wapentake  of 
Barkston  Ash,  and  contains  the  townships  of  Drax,  Long  Drax,  Camblesforth, 
and  Newland,  comprising  altogether  6,474  acres,  and  in  1851, 1,289  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  bounded  on  tbe  east  and  north-east  by  the  river  Ouse,  and  on 
tbe  south-east  by  the  Aire,  which  empties  itself  into  the  former  a little  above 
Booth  Ferry,  and  so  descends  into  the  Humber.  The  area  of  the  township 
of  Drax  is  1,332  acres;  population,  420;  rateable  value,  £1,670.  Colonel 
George  Hamilton  Thompson  is  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Drax,  Long  Drax,  and 
Newland,  by  purchase  from  William  Constable  Maxwell,  Esq.,  in  1848,  and 
Lord  Beaumont  is  impropriator,  but  a great  part  of  the  soil  belongs  to  other 
freeholders.  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Simpson  and  the  Itcv.  Jocelyn  Willey  are  con- 
siderable landowners  in  Drax  township.  The  surfaco  is  level,  and  the  soil  is 
chiefly  sandy.  There  is  much  wnrp  land  in  the  parish, 

Tho  Living  is  a Discharged  Vicarage,  in  tho  gift  of  tho  Crown,  and  incum- 
bency of  tho  Itcv.  Samuel  Hooper.  It  is  rated  in  the  King's  Books  at  £4. ; 
and  returned  at  £88.  Tho  impropriate  tithes  of  the  parish  were  commuted 
in  1837  for  £1,448.  The  Church  (St.  Peter),  is  a handsome  ancient  structure, 
consisting  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  south  porch,  and  west 
tower  and  spire.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  seven  Norman 
arches  on  each  side,  and  tho  chancel  arch  is  also  circular.  There  are  sixteen 
windows  in  the  aisles,  of  three  lights  each,  and  in  the  tower  is  a peal  of 
five  bells. 
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The  Village  of  Drax  is  situated  about  one  mile  from  the  Ouse,  and  four 
niiliR  N.  by  E.  of  Snaitli.  The  Wesleyan  Chapel  tva3  erected  iu  1820,  and 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1840.  There  is  a Sunday  School  and  library 
attached  to  it.  The  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  was  built  in  1840. 

The  Free  Grammar  School  was  founded  in  1000,  by  Charles  Reed,  gen- 
tleman, of  Darlton,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  who  was  born  in  this  parish.* 
lie  built  a school-house  and  dwelling  for  a master,  as  also  six  Almshouses,  for 
three  aged  persons  of  each  sex,  and  he  endowed  the  whole  with  £2,000., 
which  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  lands  and  buildings,  the  rents  of  which 
now  amount  to  upwards  of  £000.  a year.  The  school  was  designed,  and 
continues  to  be,  free  to  all  boys  and  girls  bom  in  the  parish,  or  bona  fide 
living  in  the  parish,  and  the  master  is  bound  to  teach  them  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  the  classics.  Twelve  boys,  elected  by  the  trustees,  are 
clothed,  fed,  and  educated,  till  each  is  fourteen  years  old,  and  then  apprenticed 
to  any  trado  they  choose — the  trustees  paying  a premium  with  each.  The 
trustees,  five  in  number,  are  for  the  most  part  the  largest  landowners  in  the 
parish.  The  Rev.  Henry  Atkinson  is  tho  head  master,  and  Mr.  Copley 
the  assistant  master.  The  school  buildings,  master's  residence,  and  alms- 
houses stand  on  the  north  side  of  the  village.  The  founder  directed  that  “ if 
any  of  the  boys  be  deemed  fit  for  the  University,  they  shall  be  sent  to  either 
Cambridge  or  Oxford."  The  almshouses  are  occupied  by  three  old  widowers 
and  three  old  widows,  who  are  maintained  out  of  the  charity.  There  are 
three  Dame  Schools  at  Drax,  Camblesforth,  and  Newland,  supported  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  samo  charity. 

At  Drax  is  a good  Village  Library,  of  about  800  volumes. 

Philip  do  Tallevilla  had  a strongly  fortified  Castle  here,  which  held  out 
against  King  Stephen,  but  was  taken  and  reduced  by  that  monarch.  No 
traces  of  tho  fortress,  except  its  site,  on  the  south  side  of  the  village,  about 
250  yards  from  the  church,  which  is  planted  with  nut  trees,  now  remain,  but 
tho  square  entrenchments  of  the  moat  arc  still  visible.  Near  to  the  site  of 
the  castlo  is  a farm  house  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  William  Wood. 

Drax  Hall,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Tillage,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas 

• Tbers  is  * traditional  report  that  Mr.  Reed,  the  ionnder  of  this  charity,  when  an 
infant,  was  discovered  lying  among  some  reeds  in  Drax,  to  which  eirctunstanoo  he  was 
indebted  for  his  namo ; that  having  been  brought  up  by  the  parish,  be  was  put  to  tho 
sea  service  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  after  fifty  years'  absence,  returned  opulent,  end 
testified  his  gratitude  to  bis  preservers  by  becoming  a benefactor  to  the  place.  But  this 
interesting,  bat  fabulous,  story  is  disproved  by  his  will,  in  which  he  bequeaths  legacies 
to  several  of  his  relstions. 

5 A 
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Long  Drax  Towiuhip.— Area  of  the  township,  1,572  acres;  rateable  valoa, 
£•2,004.  ; population  in  1851,  181  souls.  The  township  has  a small  village, 
called  Langrick  Ferry,  on  tho  banks  of  the  Ouso,  opposite  ito  confluence  wth 
the  Derwent,  about  ouo  mile  N.K.  of  Drax.  There  is  much  warp  ^ 'n 
the  township,  and  the  largest  proprietors  of  the  soil  are,  Colonel  G. 
Thompson,  Lord  Beaumont,  Messrs.  S.  Brookbank,  John  Hutchinson,  Jai»» 
Audus,  and  William  Andrews,  and  Mrs.  Nicholson. 

At  tho  instance  of  Thurstau,  Archbishop  of  lork,  William  Tags1  • or 
Pagancll,  founded  a Priory  in  this  township,  in  the  reign  of  HeniyL 
Canons  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine,  called  from  the  colour  of  tbeir  blW 
Black  Canon*.  It  was  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  and  at  the  dissolution 
religious  houses  in  tho  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  rained  at  £104. 1**- 
The  buildings  of  the  priory  hare  been  entirely  removed,  but  some  TC8tl?e*^ 
the  moat  may  still  be  seen.  A few  years  ago  the  moat  was  perfect  Go 
site  of  the  priory  church,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a leaden  coffin  was  d”? 
containing  an  entire  skeleton,  supposed  to  bo  the  remains  of  one  of 
and  since  then  seven  other  skeletons  were  discovered  in  what  bad  be® 
burying  ground  attached  to  this  church.  Near  tho  site  of  the  fnnrf  ^ 
neat  and  comfortable  farm-houso,  called  Drax  Abbey,  iu  tho  occupation  o . ^ 
Henry  Smith.  In  the  garden  in  front  of  this  house  arc  many  pieces  of 
carved  stone,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  buildings  of  the  priory  c 
It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  names  of  several  of  the  fields  and  J>“ 
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Baxter  Hall,  which  was  rebuilt  for  the  second  time  in  1802,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Bevis  Pulleino. 

Camblesforth  Township. — This  township  covers  an  area  of  1,400  acres  of 
land,  the  chief  owners  of  which  are  Lord  Beaumont  (Lord  of  the  Manor), 
Rev.  J.  Willey,  Major  Kdward  Waud,  and  Messrs.  Henry  Smith,  Thos.  Nor- 
wood, and  Thos.  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Bennett.  Some  land  here  belongs  to  the 
free  school  at  Dr&x.  The  soil  is  chiefly  sand  and  clay.  The  rateable  value 
is  £1,503;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  township,  iu  1851,  was 
335.  The  tithes  were  commuted  at  the  enclosure,  in  1800,  for  an  allotment 
of  62  acres.  Lord  Beaumont  is  the  impropriator.  The  Village  stands  on 
the  Thorno  and  Selby  road,  about  3}  miles  N.  of  Snaith,  and  4 miles  S.  of 
Selby.  The  Wesleyans  and  Primitive  Methodists  have  each  a chapel  here ; 
the  former  erected  in  1829,  and  the  latter  in  1854. 

Camblesforth  Hall,  formerly  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Blois,  Bart.,  is  now 
the  property  and  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  J.  Willey.  It 
is  occupied  at  present  by  Mr.  Isaac  Twigg. 

Chester  Court  was  erected  in  1821,  by  the  late  Samuel  W.  Waud,  Esq., 
and  is  now  the  property  of  his  son  Major  Edward  Waud,  of  Marston  Hall, 
near  Leeds.  Camblesforth  Grange,  a farm  house  near  the  village,  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  John  Duckies,  is  in  Long  Drax  township.  Camblesforth  Com- 
mon is  a farm  now  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Robinson.  Sail  Hill  is  another 
farm  house  in  this  township. 

In  1719  Edward  Atkinson  left  six  acres  of  land  in  Newland,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  children.  The  land  now  lets  for  £13.  a year,  of  which  sum 
£6.  per  ann.  is  paid  to  a schoolmistress  for  teaching  a few  children. 

Newland  Township. — It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Aire,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Ouse,  and  comprises  2,104  acres  of  productive  land, 
chiefly  warp.  The  principal  proprietors  are  the  Earl  of  Beverley,  Lords 
Downo  and  Beaumont,  Ralph  Creyke,  Esq.,  John  B.  Greaves,  Esq.,  Mr. 
Joseph  Nicholson,  Rev.  Rd.  Brooke,  Wm.  Driffield,  Esq.,  the  Trustees  of 
the  Drax  School,  Col.  Richardson,  Ac.  The  population  of  the  township  in 
1851,  numbered  353  persons;  and  the  rateable  value  is  now  £2,221. 

The  Village  is  small  and  scattered,  and  stands  from  3 to  4 miles  E.N.E. 
of  Snaith.  Here  is  a Wesleyan  Chapel,  built  in  1837. 

Little  Armin,  situated  at  tho  conflux  of  tho  Ouse  and  Aire,  5J  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Snaith,  is  a hamlet  of  450  acres  of  good  warp  land,  in  two  farms,  now  in 
the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Smith  and  Mr.  Charles  Tomlinson.  Tho  place 
belongs  to  tho  Earl  of  Beverley,  and  it  is  divided  from  Armin,  or  Great 
Armin,  in  Snaith  parish,  by  the  river  Aire. 


jonii  iwigg.  ocurjj  uau  is  in  tne  occupation  ui  .air.  »»voupu  *"‘65’  — 
Nartumi  Lodtjt  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Hutchinson  'lock. 

Bratton. — This  parish . which  comprises  the  townships  of  Drayton,  Barlow, 
Bum,  Gatcfnrth.  Hambleton,  and  Thorpe  Willoughby,  is  situated  in  the  lower 
division  of  the  Wapentake  of  Barkston  Ash.  The  area  of  the  entire  parish 
is  10,820  acres,  of  which  about  660  are  woodland ; and  its  population  buib 
bors  1806  persons.  The  parish  is  skirted  by  the  river  Ouse,  and  intersected 
by  a canal  which  connects  that  river  with  the  Aire.  The  soil  is  principally 
of  a sandy  nature,  but  its  quality  varies,  and  in  some  parts  it  is  of  a reddish 
cast ; the  surface  is  generally  level.  Brayton  Bar/  and  UamMtttn  Httfk, 
two  noted  hills  covered  with  trees,  ore  conspicuous  objects  in  ibis  flat  district, 
and  arc  seen  at  a great  distance.  The  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway  paa**» 
through  the  pariah,  ono  of  tho  intermediate  stations  being  at  Hambleton. 
The  great  and  small  tithes  of  Brayton,  Thorpe  Willoughby,  Burton, 
Gateforth-with-Lund  township,  the  property  of  the  Archbishop  of  } ork,  Lo 
of  tho  Manor  and  Vicar,  were  commuted  in  1799. 

Tho  Tovmhip  of  Brayton  contains  1,790  acres,  and  333  inhabitants, 
rateable  value  is  i,‘3,053.  The  largest  landowners  are  Lord  Londesbowtb 
and  the  Rev.  Richard  Brooke;  the  former  is  Lord  of  tho  Manor  and 
printer,  having  purchased  the  property  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Petrc  two  or  *** 
years  ago. 

The  Bmrjicr  is  a Discharged  Vicarage,  valued  in  the  Kings  Books  * ‘ 
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The  Village  of  Brayton,  is  situated  about  11  milo  S.W.  of  Selby.*  A 
Wesleyan  Chapel  was  built  hero  in  1844,  at  a cost  of  £125.  The  Poor's 
Land,  28  acres,  lets  for  £20.  per  aim.  Brayton  llall  is  now  a farm  house. 

Barlow  Township. — The  towuship  or  chnpelry  of  Barlow,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Ouse,  comprises  2,278  acres  according  to  the  Parliamentary 
Return,  though  its  area  is  locally  estimated  at  only  1,917  acres.  Population, 
in  1851,  270  souls.  Rateable  value,  £1,010.  Colonel  G.  H.  Thompson  is 
Lord  of  tko  Manor  and  owner  of  the  whole  towuship,  except  Barlow  Hall 
Farm,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Miss  Robinson,  and 
a small  portion  of  land  belouging  to  Mr.  Fletcher.  The  Village  is  small, 
and  stands  3 miles  S.S.E.  of  Selby,  Barlow  Hall,  which  stands  in  the 
village,  is  an  ancient  building,  now  a farm  house. 

The  Church  or  Chajiel  is  a small  plain  brick  building ; tho  Living  is  a 
donative,  worth  only  about  £30.  per  ann.,  and  Col.  Thompson  is  the  patron. 
The  tithes  were  commuted  for  land  under  an  Inclosure  Act,  in  1800.  Tho 
poor  have  a small  distribution  at  Christmas,  from  Darno  Cholmley's  charity. 

Bum  Township. — Area,  2,372  acres  ; rateable  value,  £2,619. ; population, 
316  souls.  The  manorial  rights  belong  to  Lady  Ashtown  and  Mrs.  Gas- 
coigne, daughters  and  co-heircsses  of  tho  late  Richard  Oliver  Gascoigne, 
Esq.,  of  Parlington;  and  amongst  the  chief  proprietors  are  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hutchinson,  Rev.  John  Crowder,  Mr.  J.  S.  Morritt,  Major  Waud,  Rev.  Rd. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Rd.  Hardy,  Mr.  Humphrey  Firman,  the  Trustees  of  the  late 
Mr.  Gossip,  and  Lord  Beaumont.  The  Village  lies  on  tho  Doncaster  and 
Selby  road,  near  the  north  bank  of  tho  Selby  canal,  and  in  tho  vicinity  of 
the  river  Aire,  about  3 miles  8.  of  Selby.  About  its  centre  is  a Wesleyan 
Chapel,  a neat  brick  building,  erected  in  1846,  at  a cost  of  £175.,  and  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  about  130  hearers.  The  site  was  given  by 
Mr.  William  Webster. 

Bum  Hall,  a farm  house  erected  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  hall,  is  tho 
residence  of  Mr.  George  Tindall.  The  hall  was  the  property  and  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Mitford  family,  about  three  quarters  of  a century  ago,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  a Mr.  Gibson,  and  it  now  belongs  to  Major  Waud.  Hen- 
wick  Hall  is  another  farm  house  here.  Tho  School  is  endowed  with  £7.  per 
annum,  paid  out  of  the  Haggbusii  farm,  for  teaching  free  twelve  poor  chil- 
dren of  Bum.  This  endowment  is  derived  partly  from  the  charity  of  Gcoige 
Ellis,  in  1711,  and  Edward  Goodwin,  in  1743,  viz. — £2.  from  the  bequest 

• For  an  account  of  tho  Town  of  Selby,  by  which  the  parish  of  Brayton  is  bounded 
on  th«  north,  see  vol,  ii.,  p.  032,  of  this  work. 
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an  area  of  1,110  acres,  which  belong  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Brooke*  its  raw- 
able  value  is  £1,945.;  and  in  1851  the  population  numbered  193  person*. 
Tho  soil  is  chiefly  sandy  but  fertile.  Tho  YilUujt  is  small  but  plesssnt,  and 
stands  about  5 miles  S.W.  of  Selby. 

Gateforth  House,  the  seat  of  tho  Rev.  Richard  Ilrooke,  is  a spacious  and 
elegant  mansion  in  tho  Grecian  style,  built  in  1814,  by  the  late  Humphrey 
Hrooku  Osboldeston,  Ilsq.  (whoso  paternal  name  was  Brooke),  the  grind- 
father  of  the  present  proprietor.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a gentle  emi- 
nence, commanding  good  prospects,  near  the  foot  of  tho  hill  called  Hambktoo 
JIaugh,  and  has  attached  to  it  extensive  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds. 

Tho  above  mentioned  Mr.  Oshaldeston  built  and  endowed  a Chapel  oj  E»* 
hero  in  1825,  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  £5,000.,  for  the  use  of  his  own  boose- 
hold  and  tho  inhabitants  of  Gateforth,  Ac.  It  is  a neat  commodious  building, 
with  a handsome  tower  and  spire.  The  voluo  of  the  endowment  is  £W0-  * 
year,  viz. — £105.  for  tho  minister,  £10.  for  the  clerk,  and  £5.  for  clewing 
the  edifice.  Since  the  death  of  tho  founder,  in  1834,  a handsome  P<n*>"*F 
House  and  three  acres  of  land,  situated  in  Hamilton  township,  were  w 
to  tho  living  by  his  sole  surviving  daughter,  Miss  Theodosia  Brooke,  at  • 
cost  of  about  £2,000.  Tho  Benefice  is  a Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  gift  °f  e 
Rev.  Richard  Brooke. 

Burton  Hall,  formerly  tho  residence  of  the  Brooke  family,  is  * 
house  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  William  Bew. 

. ....  . iV.n  ritcr 
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the  same  year.  The  latter  allotment  lets  for  £9.  a year,  for  which  sum  six 
children  arc  taught  free.  The  Village,  which  is  long  and  rather  scattered, 
stands  on  tho  Leeds  and  Selby  turnpike  road,  four  miles  W.  by  S.  of  the 
latter  town.  Tho  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  rebuilt  in  1811,  at  an  expense  of 
£330.  About  a quarter  of  a mile  from  tho  village  is  one  of  the  intermediate 
stations,  on  the  line  of  the  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway.  The  poor  liavo  tho 
interest  of  £90.,  left  by  a Mr.  Richardson ; and  an  allotment  which  lets  for 
about  £11.  per  ann. 

Thorpe  Willoughby  Toicnship. — This  is  a small  township,  containing,  ac- 
cording to  the  Parliamentary  Return,  only  850  acres,  and  101  inhabitants. 
Its  rateable  value  is  £1,323.,  and  Lord  Londesborough  is  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
and  chief  proprietor,  having  purchased  the  property  from  the  Mon.  Mrs. 
Petre.  It  is  intersected  by  tho  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway.  Tho  Village  it 
small,  and  stands  on  tho  Leeds  and  Selby  road,  two  miles  W.  of  tho  latter 
place.  Thorpe  Hall,  though  situated  near  the  village,  is  in  the  parish  of  Selby. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  1830,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  hall,  and  is  now  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  Thomas  Briggs,  llarff  House,  also  a farm  residence,  is  at 
present  occupied  by  Mr.  Richard  Rheeder. 

Birkin. — The  townships  of  Birkin,  Chapel  Haddlesey,  West  Haddlcsey, 
Temple  llurst,  and  Hurst  Courtney,  are  included  in  the  parish  of  Birkin, 
and  comprise  altogether,  5,509  acres,  and  in  1851,  877  inhabitants.  The 
parish  is  situated  in  the  lower  division  of  Barkston  Ash  Wapentake.  It  is 
nine  miles  in  length,  intersected  by  the  Selby  canal,  and  bounded  on  tho 
south  by  the  river  Aire.  The  soil  varies  in  quality,  but  is  generally  fertile ; 
the  scenery  is  pleasingly  diversified,  and  the  air  is  salubrious.  The  township 
of  Birkin  contains  2,004  acres,  and  170  inhabitants.  Its  rateable  value  is 
£1,852.,  and  the  largest  landed  proprietors  in  it  are,  Sir  John  William 
Ramsdcn,  Bart.,  and  Archdeacon  Hill.  Tho  latter  is  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

The  Bectory  is  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  £30.,  and  is  now  worth 
about  £1,000.  per  ann.  The  tithes  of  Birkin  township  (tho  property  of  the 
Rector),  were  commuted  in  1845,  for  a rent  charge  of  £525.  The  patronage 
is  vested  in  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hill,  and  the  present  Rector  is  the  Rev. 
Valentine  Green,  who  resides  in  a neat  Rectory  House.  The  Church  (St. 
Mary),  is  a small  structure,  erected  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  a very  curious 
and  perfect  specimen  of  Norman  architecture.  The  chancel  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  There  is  in  the  church  a monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Thornton,  who,  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  was  ejected 
from  the  Rectory,  and  after  having  been  plundered,  was  tied  to  a horse's  tail, 
and  dragged  to  Cawood  Castle ; but  who  was  reinstated  in  his  benefice  at 


the  Wakefield  Bluo  Coat  School,  the  joint  Lord*  of  the  Manor.  The  pap 
lation  in  1851,  was  380  soul*,  and  the  rateable  value  »»  ^fll-  Th®  r,a^" 
of  Cha/wl  UaddUsey,  or.  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Middle  Haddlmm/, »s  »n*J, 
and  stands  4j  mil'es  S.  by  W.  of  Selby,  and  4 miles  E.  of  Birina.  Tb» 
Church,  or  Chapel  (St.  John  tho  Baptist!,  was  rebuilt  by  subscription  in  1 . 

at  a cost  of  £700.,  upon  tho  site  of  one  which  was  very  dilapidate' , s 
much  too  small.  It  is  a neat  brick  builJing,  with  a bell  turret  on  e 
gable  ; and  contains  2.70  sittings,  whereof  180  are  free.  I be  Limg  » ‘ 
Curacy,  subonlinato  to  tho  Rectory  of  Birkin.  The  tithes  of  this  pls« 
West  lluddlesoy  were  commuted  for  land  and  money  payments,  un  er  an 
Inclosure  Act,  in  1780,  and  tho  latter  have  since  been  commuted  for  a rta 
charge  of  £23.  5s.,  payable  to  tho  Rector.  There  is  a placo  of  worship  *** 
for  Wealeyana,  built  in  1839.  . 

Iui.it  Haddlrwy  is  a hamlet  of  four  houses,  in  this  township.  It  *** 
merly  called  tioote  Haddlesey,  from  the  great  number  of  goeee  then  *P 
tho  marsh. 

Wat  1 1 add  Usey  Township.— lu  area  is  1,160  acres ; population.  2*-  • 

rateable  value,  £1,418.  Tho  Rev.  George  Edward  Wood  Davison  is  ^ 
the  Manor,  and  principal  landowner.  At  the  enclosure  in  178',  s*1 
of  100  acres,  was  given  in  lieu  of  tithes.  Though  the  surface  of  the  to  ^ 
is  fiat,  it  abounds  with  somo  richly-woodcd  scenery.  The  , 
and  stands  fivo  miles  S.S.W.  from  Selby.  In  it  is  a Wesleyan  Chapa. 
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Tho  principal  proprietors  are  Thomas  Motley  Weddall,  Esq.,  and  Charles 
Mason  Weddall,  Esq.  The  latter  is  Lord  of  the  Manor.  R.  W.  Moore,  Esq., 
Mr.  O.  Clarkson,  Lord  Beaumont,  Rev.  J.  Willey,  and  Mrs.  E.  Baxter,  have 
small  estates  here.  The  soil  is  generally  light  and  sandy.  Tho  tithes  of  the 
township  were  commuted  for  a rent  chargo  of  £130.,  payable  to  the  Rector. 

The  Village  is  small,  and  lies  about  seven  miles  S.  of  Selby,  six  E.  of  Birkin, 
and  two  W.  from  Carlton. 

Temple  Hunt  Township. — This  place  derived  tho  affix  of  Temple  to  its 
name  from  a Preceptory  of  tho  Knights  Templars,  founded  here  about  the 
year  1152,  in  which  year  the  manor  was  given  to  them  by  Henry  de  Lacy* 
On  tho  site  of  the  Preceptory,  or  house  of  the  Templars,  is  a venerable  ruin, 
which  has  been  encompassed  by  a moat,  and  is  now  converted  into  a farm 
house.  The  fish  ponds  and  moat  may  yet  be  traced,  and  tho  house  still 
exhibits  an  ancient  tower  and  porch.  The  chief  landed  proprietors  are.  Major 
Briggs,  Lord  Sheffield  (Lord  of  tho  Manor),  and  the  Rev.  J.  Willey.  At  the 
enclosure,  in  1793,  the  tithes  were  commuted  for  an  allotment  of  47  acres. 
The  area  of  tho  township  is  680  acres;  population,  112  persons;  rateable 
value,  £440. 

The  Village  is  small  but  neat,  and  lies  one  mile  W.  from  Hurst  Courtney, 
three  W.  from  Carlton,  and  six  miles  S.  of  Selby.  A Wesleyan  Chapel  wns 
built  here  in  1842.  An  ancient  house  at  the  west  end  of  tho  village,  called 
the  Manor  House,  is  occupied  by  the  Misses  Schothorp. 

Keixi noton. — This  parish  belongs  to  the  lower  division  of  tho  WTapeutake 
of  Osgoldcross,  and  comprises  the  townships  of  Kcllington,  Beal,  Egbrougb, 
and  Whitley,  containing  in  the  whole,  7,233  acres,  and  a population  in  1851, 
of  1,450  souls.  The  lands  are  well  cultivated,  and  tho  district  is  noted  for 
its  superior  breed  of  sheep  and  of  short-horned  cattle.  The  Wakefield  and 
Goolo  Railway,  and  the  Knottingley  and  Goole  Canal,  intersect  the  parish. 

The  Totntship  of  Kellington  contains  1,679  acres,  and  320  inhabitants. 
Its  rateable  value  is  £2,323.,  and  the  largest  proprietors  arc,  tho  representa- 
tives of  the  late  Colonel  Wells,  Lord  Greenock,  the  Earl  of  Harewood, 

• Tho  Order  of  Knights  Templars  was  instituted  in  1118,  by  Baldwin  II.,  King  of 
Jerusalem,  for  the  defence  of  tho  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  protection  of  Christian  pilgrims. 
Their  name  was  derived  from  the  vicinity  of  their  house  to  the  Temple.  After  tho  ruin 
of  Jerusalem  they  spread  themselves  over  Europe,  and  acquired  by  their  valour  and 
their  Came,  immense  riches.  But  riches  appear  to  have  begat  luxury  and  vioe,  and  the 
Knights  »nnk  in  public  estimation.  The  Order  was  suppressed  by  the  Council  of  Vienna, 
in  1311,  and  its  revenues  were  in  general  bestowed  upon  other  Orders,  especially  upon 
the  rival  fraternity,  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  Knights  Hospitalers. 
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of  £461.  10s.,  of  which  £98.  is  payable  to  Lord  Grocnock,  and  the  remainder 
to  Triuity  College,  Cambridge;  the  small  tithes  for  £101.  15s.  3d.,  pay- 
able to  the  Vicar,  and  there  aro  about  three  acres  of  glebe  land. 

The  Village  is  situated  on  the  road  from  Ferrybridge  to  Snaith,  about  0 
miles  N.E.  of  Pontefract,  and  6 8.W.  of  Kellington.  A bridge  crosses  the 
river  Aire  here,  and  leads  to  Birkin.  The  School  erected  in  1716,  and  re- 
built in  1833,  had  a small  plot  of  land  allotted  to  it  in  17*43.  There  is  a 
Methodist  Chapel  here,  which  was  erected  in  1811.  l'ho  poor  have  a small 
rent  charge.  A curious  Roman  swivel,  which  was  four  feet  under  ground, 
has  boon  dug  up  here.  Kellingley  is  a small  hamlet  in  the  township  of  Beal. 

Eghrough  Township. — This  place  lies  from  7 to  8 miles  E.  from  Pontefract; 
its  area  is  1,607  acres;  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  in  1851  was  454. 
Its  rateable  value  is  £1,050.  The  minor  and  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
belongs  to  the  Mildmay  family.  The  township  includes  the  hamlots  of  High 
and  f/w  Eghrough  and  Hut  Green,  and  the  farms  of  Tranmore  and  Sherwood 
Hall.  There  is  a Wesleyan  placo  of  worship  at  Low  Egbrough,  which  was 
erected  in  1846.  The  impropriate  tithes,  the  property  of  Trinity  College, 
wero  commuted  in  1839,  for  £348.,  and  the  vicarial  tithes  for  £108.  In 
1853  the  late  Mr.  John  Dickon  left  £5.  a year  to  the  poor  of  this  township, 
arising  from  £1C0.  13s.  4d.  in  the  3 per  cent  consols.  Messrs.  Thomas 
Dickon  and  Joseph  Hutchinson  aro  the  trustees.  An  annual  feast  is  held 
at  Egbrough,  on  Whit  Monday. 

Whitley  Township. — Area,  1,800  acres;  population,  855  souls;  rateable 
value,  £1,205. ; principal  proprietors  Lord  Greenock  (Lord  of  tbe  Manor), 
Henry  Eadon,  Esq.,  Thomas  Shearburn,  Esq.,  Ac.  The  township  is  tithe 
free,  land  having  been  allotted  at  the  enclosure  in  1793,  in  lieu  of  tithes. 
The  soil  is  chiefly  of  a light  sandy  nature.  The  Village,  which  is  very  long, 
is  situated  on  the  Doncaster  and  Selby  road,  G miles  W.  by  S.  of  Snaith. 
The  Knottingley  and  Goolc  Canal  is  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  A subscrip- 
tion is  now  being  raised  for  tho  purpose  of  erecting  a Chapel  of  Ease  here, 
to  which  Trinity  College,  C&mbridgo,  subscribed  £200.,  tho  Vicar  of  tho 
parish  £200.,  and  Lord  Greenock  and  Henry  Eadon,  Esq.,  £100.  each. 
There  is  a Wesleyan  Chapel,  which  was  built  in  1831. 

WoMERsmv. — This  parish  is  situated  in  the  lower  division  of  Osgoldcross 
Wapentake,  and  includes  the  four  townships  of  Womcrsley,  C'ridling  Stubbs, 
Little  Smeaton,  and  Walden  Stubbs.  Tho  entire  parish  comprises  7,780 
acres,  and,  in  1851,  908  inhabitants.  On  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
Went,  which  runs  through  the  parish,  arc  quarries  of  fine  limestone,  whence 
a railroad  formerly  passed  over  the  stream,  ran  through  the  township  of 
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Little  Smeaton,  and  met  the  new  line  of  navigation  made  by  the  Aire  and 
Caldcr  Company.  Tho  soil  varies,  but  there  is  much  strong  clay  and  sandy 
laud  ; the  latter  produces  excellent  crops  of  turnips. 

The  Township  of  Womersley  contains  3,850  acres,  and  459  inhabitants;  its 
rateable  value  is  £2,489. ; and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor — Lord  Hawke — is  the 
owner  of  the  whole.  There  is  a brick  and  tile  manufactory  in  the  township. 

The  Living  is  a Vicarage  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Hawke  (who  is  also  the  impro- 
priator), and  iocumbeucy  of  the  Iter.  Thomas  Cator.  It  is  valued  in  the 
Liber  Regis  at  £0.  11s.  5}d.,  and  now  worth  £258.,  having  been  augmented 
in  1721  with  £200.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  with  land  worth  £200. 
given  by  Wm.  Barraclough  and  others.  There  are  now  188  acres  of  glebe. 

Tho  Fabric  (St.  Martin)  is  an  ancient  Gothic  edifice,  consisting  of  a nave, 
side  aisles,  transepts,  and  chancel,  with  a central  tower  and  lofty  spire.  It 
underwent  a thorough  repair  in  1844,  at  an  expense  of  about  £500.  The 
transepts  appear  to  have  formerly  been  chantry  chapels.  In  the  chancel  is 
one  tablet  to  the  Ramsdcn,  and  two  to  the  Harvey  family ; and  placod  upright 
against  the  wall  is  the  figure  of  a Crusader,  supposed  to  be  a portion  of  a monu- 
ment of  one  of  the  Vavasour  family,  formerly  of  WoodhaU. 

The  Village  is  handsome,  and  stands  five  miles  E.8.E.  of  Pontefract.  At 
the  west  end  of  it  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  stone  cross.  Near  the 
village  is  an  intermediate  Station  on  the  Leeds  and  Doucaster  Railway.  The 
National  School  was  erected  in  1827,  and  1850,  the  school  and  master's 
houso  were  enlarged  at  a cost  of  about  £300.,  half  of  which  sum  was  granted 
by  the  Government,  and  the  other  half  was  raised  by  subscription.  Lord 
Hawke  being  the  principal  contributor.  In  the  girls'  school  is  a library  of 
about  150  volumes,  established  in  1856. 

Womersley  Park  is  the  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hawke,  whose  aucestor, 
Sir  Edward  Hawke,  K.B.,  was  created  Baron  Hawke,  of  Towton,  in  1770. 
Tho  mansion  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  has  a good  south  front 

WoodhaU,  now  a farm  house  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Richard  Hutchcroft, 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Vavasours.  The  house  was  moated,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  fosse  is  still  in  existence. 

Cridling  Stubbs  Township. — Its  area  is  1,880  acres,  and  tho  number  of  its 
inhabitants  in  1851,  was  139.  Tho  principal  landed  proprietors  are  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  Sydney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Executors 
of  the  late  Dr.  Chaffer.  The  Manor  House,  in  the  village,  and  tho  manorial 
rights  belong  to  the  latter.  Tho  Cridling  Parks  are  now  in  two  farms,  and 
belong  to  the  above-mentioned  College. 
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Tbo  Village,  or  Hamlet,  is  very  small,  and  stands  four  miles  E.  of  Ponte- 
fract, and  two  miles  N.  of  Womersley. 

Little  Smeaton  Township. — The  chief  proprietors  of  Little  Smeaton  are,  the 
Society  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  (the  reputed  Lords  of  the  Manor,  though 
each  freeholder  claims  the  manorial  rights  of  his  own  estate).  Lord  Hawke, 
Benjamin  Rowley,  and  George  Anne,  Esqs.  Area,  about  1,200  acres ; popu- 
lation, 235  souls ; rateable  value,  Ur, 080.  Tho  tithes  were  commuted  for 
allotments  of  land  and  money  payments,  at  the  enclosure,  in  1780.  The  soil 
is  a rich  loam ; tho  river  Went  passes  on  the  south,  in  a direction  nearly 
from  east  to  west,  and  is  sometimes  swollen  so  as  to  flood  tho  pastures. 

Tho  Village  is  small,  and  is  about  six  miles  S.E.  of  Pontefract.  Hero  is 
a Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  erected  in  1814,  and  a 1 Vesbyan  Chapel,  built 
in  1845.  Lord  Hawke  pays  two  yearly  rent  charges,  viz.,  ten  shillings  to 
the  poor,  left  by  Elizabeth  Copley  ; and  thirty  shillings  to  the  school,  left  by 
Ann  Jackson,  in  1075,  aud  the  Rev.  E.  Hough,  in  1091. 

Tho  Orange,  a good  farm  house  at  the  south  end  of  the  village,  is  tho  pro- 
perty and  residence  of  Benjamin  Rowley,  Esq. 

Walden  Stubbs  Tomiship. — This  township  comprises  1,950  acres,  according 
to  the  Parliamentary  Return,  but  only  1,190  according  to  local  estimation. 
Its  rateable  value  is  461,420.,  and  the  largest  landowners  are  Lord  Hawke, 
Georgo  Anne,  Esq.,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  Benjamin  Rowley,  Esq. 
Tho  land  is  in  good  cultivation,  the  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  a rich  loamy 
clay,  sometimes  flooded  by  the  river  Went,  which  passes  ou  the  south  east. 
The  tithes  were  commuted  for  land  at  tho  enclosure  in  1780.  The  Village 
is  scattered,  and  lies  7$  miles  E.S.E.  of  Pontefract.  In  the  township  are 
the  farms  called  Stubbs  Hall,  Fulham  Lanes,  and  Hag  End. 

Campsai.i.. — This  fertile  and  picturesque  parish  is  in  tho  Honour  of  Pon- 
tefract, aud  the  upper  division  of  tho  Wapentake  of  Osgoldcross,  and  comprises 
tho  townships  of  Campsall,  Askerne,  Fenwick,  Moss,  Norton,  and  Sutton, 
covering  an  area  of  9,390  acres.  Tho  population  of  tho  entire  parish  in 
1851,  numbered  2,113  souls.  The  township  of  Campsall  comprises  1,470 
acres,  according  to  tho  Parliamentary  Return,  but  nearly  1,718  acres,  ac- 
cording to  local  estimation.  Population  393  persons,  including  Barnsdalo 
hamlet;  rateable  value,  £1,873.  The  largest  landowners  are,  George  Cooko 
Yarborough,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  and  F.  B.  Frank,  Esq. 

Tho  Living  is  a Perpetual  Curacy,  valued  in  the  King's  Books  at  JE10. 
10s.  8d.,  and  returned  in  1831,  at  j£128.,  being  augmented  front  1720  to 
1802,  with  £600.  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty;  in  1720  with  £200.,  given  by 
William  Moore,  and  others;  and  in  1772  and  1801,  with  £400.,  given  by 
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the  Rev.  Henry  and  Mrs.  l-'.lizaboth  Yarborough.  1’atron  and  iuipropnatcr, 
ti.  C.  Yarborough,  Esq.:  iucumbcul,  Rev.  W.  C.  Evans.  The  tithes  were 
commuted  for  land  iu  1311, 

The  Church  i St.  Wary  Magdalen),  is  a large  ancient  edifice,  aud  has  some 
lino  specimens  of  Norman  architecture.  Its  parts  are  a nave,  with  males  and 
south  porch,  and  a west  tower,  a chancel,  and  two  side  chapels.  I he  chance 
screen  of  curved  oak  is  ancient,  and  in  the  chancel  are  several  tablets  to  the 
Yarborough  family.  The  tower  contains  three  bolls.  This  church  is  now 
being  restored. 

The  Vilhtifc  stands  on  a gentle  acclivity,  8 wiles  N.  by  W.  of  Doncaster, 
and  U miles  S.E.  of  I'ontcfract.  There  is  in  it  a I’rimUitt  Mdhoditt  Ch^h 
erected  in  I"  10.  A female  Behind,  connected  with  a female  frieinllj 
was  establish!' d by  the  Misses  Frank,  daughter  of  the  late  llev.  E.  H.  «"• 
about  tlie  vear  l«OU.  The  present  school  was  erected  in  1811.  I^P04* 


name  given  to  a sheet  of  wi 
" a Sulphiunm  Sfnny,  lug 
rheumatic,  and  gouty  coni] 
P«P^,  P«hr,  and  puimonar 
’Hie  Dutrvt  Chard,  (St.  1 

erected  in  1850  cost  of  i 

«f  a body,  with  a south  p 
»>d«.  On  the  west  gable  i, 
'*  a Perpetual  Cutset,  «,< 
■"vested  in  the  three  pT 
0)191.  patron,  and  the  Itev.  Join, 
wm  course  of  erection  or, 
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supposed  to  have  been  frequently  occupied  by  the  Romans  and  Saxons,  from 
which  circumstance  the  parish  of  Campsall  had  its  name.  Askcrne  Pool  is  the 
name  given  to  a sheet  of  water  covering  about  seven  acres.  In  the  village 
is  a Sulphureous  Spring,  highly  celebrated  as  a powerful  remedy  in  scrofulous, 
rheumatic,  and  gouty  complaints,  and  also  reputed  for  its  virtue  in  dys- 
pepsia, palsy,  and  pulmonary  consumption.* 

Tho  District  Church  (St.  Peter)  is  a neat  stone  edifice,  in  the  Gothic  style, 
erected  in  1850  at  a cost  of  about  £3,000.,  raised  by  subscription.  It  consists 
of  a body,  with  a south  porch  and  a chancel,  with  a vestry  on  tho  north 
aide.  On  the  west  gable  is  a bell  turret,  containing  one  bell.  The  Living 
is  a Perpetual  Curacy,  endowed  with  £1,050.,  raised  by  subscription,  and 
invested  in  tho  three  per  cent,  consols.  The  Archbishop  of  York  is  the 
patron,  and  tho  Rev.  John  Rcaumont  tho  incumbent.  A Parsonage  House 
is  in  course  of  erection  on  the  north  side  of  tho  churchyard.  The  tithes 
were  commuted  for  land  in  1814.  The  Wesleyan  Chapel,  erected  in  1814, 
is  a small  building  of  stone. 

Fenwick  Township. — According  to  tho  Parliamentary  Return  this  township 
contains  9,060  acres,  and  970  inhabitants.  Its  rateable  valuo  is  £9,055. 
The  soil  is  chiefly  a strong  clay,  and  tho  chief  proprietors  arc,  F.  B.  Frank, 
Esq.  (Lord  of  the  M anori,  tho  Earl  of  Sheffield,  Mrs.  Chandler,  Mr.  John 
Littlewood,  See. 

• Tho  Askcrne  Mineral  Water  was  discovered  at  an  early  period,  though  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1780,  that  a rude  bath  was  formed  under  a straw  built  shed.  In  1704 
another  well  was  enclosed  in  a stone  building,  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Since  tho 
latter  year  the  place  has  been  gradually  rising  in  public  estimation,  and  sorao  com- 
modious inns  and  bathing  establishments  have  been  erected.  Tho  Uotel  was  built 
aliout  1*12;  the  .SVan  Inn,  about  11130;  and  the  Crown  Inn  > few  years  afterwards. 
Tho  Manor  Baths  were  erected  in  1814,  at  tho  cost  of  about  £1,000.,  and  rebuilt  in 
1828,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  £5,000.  The  Terrace  Bath  was  built  in  1825,  at  a cost  of 
about  £0,000. ; and  the  South  Parade  Bath  a few  years  afterwards.  The  Charity  Bath 
waa  established  about  1821,  and  is  supported  by  a number  of  annual  subscribers,  for 
the  benefit  of  tho  poor.  Tho  Askerne  water  differs  but  little  in  smell  from  the  Harro- 
gate sulphur  water,  but  it  is  more  palatable.  According  to  Murray's  analysis,  tho 
gaseous  contents  of  12oz.  of  the  water  is  ltoz.,  half  of  which  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  the  rest  sulphuretted  azote  and  atmospheric  air.  When  evaporated  to  dryness,  12 
fluid  o*.  gave  I0J  grains  of  saline  and  earthy  matter,  of  which  8|  is  carbonate  of  lime, 
1 muriatic  soda  and  magnesia,  and  half  a grain  alum.  The  water  is  never  known  to 
freeze,  its  temperature  varying  from  40  to  00  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  its  weight  per 
cuhie  foot  being  1,002  ounces,  or  two  ounces  heavies  thou  distilled  water.  It  issues 
from  a rock  of  light  porous  testaceous  stone,  which  is  very  soft  when  first  dug  up,  hut 
hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  has  a metallic  sound  when  struck  with  a hard 
substance. 
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The  Village  is  scattered,  and  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  vole  of  the 
river  Went,  from  1J  to  3 miles  N.E.  of  Askerne.  Here  is  a District 
Church,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  erected  in  1850.  It  is  similar  in  style,  plan, 
Ac.,  to  Askerne  church,  and  is  endowed  with  the  same  amount  of  money  as 
that  church.  The  patron,  too,  is  tho  Archbishop,  and  the  incumbent,  the 
Rev.  John  Beaumont.  The  money  for  the  erection  nnd  endowment  of  this 
church  was  raised  by  subscription.  The  townships  of  Tenwick  and  Moss 
form  the  ecclesiastical  district,  or  parish,  of  Fenwick.  At  the  enclosure  of 
the  common,  an  allotment  of  70  acres  waB  awarded  in  lieu  of  tithes.  There 
is  a Wesleyan  Chafxl  here,  and  a small  school  erected  by  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  about  fifteen  good  farm  houses  in  this  township.  Mr.  Thomas 
Moale,  and  Mr.  John  Jackson  occupy  two  good  houses  in  the  village.  Fen- 
wick Hall  is  now  a farm  house ; Fenwick  House  is  at  present  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry  Jackson.  At  tho  rear  of  the  latter  house,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Went,  is  a spot  called  Chapel  Hill,  which  is  probably  the  site  of  an 
ancient  chapel ; aud  the  adjoining  field,  called  Mill  Hill,  is  the  site  of  an 
ancient  mill.  In  the  latter  field,  a few  years  ago,  Mr.  Jackson  turned  up 
some  pieces  of  carved  stone,  which  appeared  to  be  portions  of  pinnacles,  Ac., 
of  an  ecclesiastical  edifice. 

Lidythor/te  is  a hamlet  of  four  farm  houses,  in  this  township. 

Longevity. — There  is  at  present  residing  in  Fenwick,  a poor  woman  named 
Mary  Wright,  who  is  supposed  to  be  about  one  hundred  years  of  age.  She 
is  receiving  parochial  relief. 

Moss  Township. — This  township  contains  2,800  acres,  chiefly  the  property  of 
G.  C.  Yarborough,  Esq.,  who  also  claims  the  manorial  rights.  Miss  Moore, 
Mrs.  Shearburn,  and  tho  Rev.  T.  Woodcock.  Population,  298  persons; 
rateable  value,  £2,G17.  Moss  includes  parts  of  the  hamlets  of  Haywood, 
Iiobin  Hood's  Well,  and  Kirkhouse  Green.  Part  of  the  township  is  stated  to 
belong  to  tho  parish  of  Kirk  Ilrarawith. 

The  Village  is  scattered,  and  stands  7 miles  W.  of  Thorne,  and  2 miles 
E.  from  Askerne. 

Norton  Township. — Norton  (North-town)  extends  over  2,030  acres  of  land, 
and  contains  393  inhabitants.  Rateable  value,  £2,800.  In  former  times  a 
large  portion  of  this  township  was  frequently  flooded  in  the  winter  time,  but 
it  was  effectually  drained  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  largest  pro- 
prietors are  G.  C.  Yarborough,  Esq.,  F.  B.  Franks,  Esq.,  Lord  Hawke,  and 
the  Fellows  of  Catherino  Hall,  Cambridge,  who  arc  the  reputed  Lords  of  tho 
Manor,  though  each  proprietor  claims  the  manorial  rights  of  his  own  estate. 
Here  was  anciently  a Priory,  the  remains  of  which  are  worked  up  with  two 
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farm  houses  and  some  cottages.  The  Priory  grounds  belong  to  Catherine 
Hall.  Tho  Village,  which  is  long  and  populous,  lies  in  tho  vale  of  the  river 
Went,  2 miles  N.  of  Askom,  and  0 miles  N.  of  Doncaster.  Tho  Wesleyans 
and  Primitive  Methodists  have  each  a chapel  hero — the  former  built  in  1817, 
and  tho  latter  in  1845.  The  school  was  erected  in  1757.  In  1700  Thomas 
Goodridge  left  for  poor  widows  and  orphans  an  acre  of  land,  which  was 
exchanged  at  the  enclosure,  in  1783,  for  2a.  38p.,  in  the  North-west  field. 

Sutton  Townthip. — Sutton  (South-town)  derived  its  namo  from  being  tho 
southern  part  of  Campsall  parish.  Tho  township  is  partly  in  Burgh  Wallis 
parish,  but  mostly  in  Campsall.  The  area  of  the  Campsall  portion  of  it  is 
730  acres,  and  the  population  111  souls.  Rateable  value,  £079.  Chief 
proprietors,  P.  B.  D.  Cooke,  Esq.,  F.  B.  Frank,  Esq.,  G.  C.  Yarborough, 
Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Neville.  George  Anne,  Esq.,  is  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

Tho  Village  is  small,  and  stands  6 miles  N.  of  Doncaster,  and  1 mile  S.W. 
of  Askern.  The  tithes  were  commuted  in  1887,  for  a rent  charge  of  £110. 
13s.  6d.,  of  which  £100.  belongs  to  Mr.  Frank,  and  tho  remainder  to  tho 
Rector  of  Burgh  Wallis.  In  1728,  Jane  Middleton,  otherwise  Vickers,  left 
three  and  a half  acres  of  land,  certain  portions  of  the  rents  to  be  divided  be- 
tween tho  minister  of  Campsall,  and  the  poor  of  Sutton ; and  tho  remainder 
to  bo  given  to  a schoolmaster,  for  instructing  poor  children. 

Fisiti-ake. — The  township  of  Fislilako  and  the  chapelry  of  Sykehouse 
constitute  the  parish  of  Fishlake,  which  comprises,  according  to  the  Par- 
liamentary Return,  6,170  acres,  and  in  1851,  contained  1,295  inhabitants. 
Fishlake  township  contains,  according  to  the  same  authority,  2,950  acres, 
but  about  3,660  acres,  according  to  local  estimate,  including  roads,  plantations, 
and  several  allotments  in  Hatfield  Chase,  of  which  542  acres  was  awarded 
in  lieu  of  tithes  in  this  township,  and  40a.  2r.  8p.  in  lieu  of  the  manorial 
rights.  The  population  of  Fishlake  numbers  042  persons;  and  the  rateable 
value  is  £4,204.  The  soil  is  a strong  loam,  and  belongs  to  a number  of 
freeholders,  the  largest  of  whom  are,  R.  P.  Milnes,  Esq.,  and  H.  B.  Simpson, 
Esq.  The  Doncaster  and  Thorne  Branch  of  the  South  Yorkshire  Railway, 
and  the  river  Don,  intersect  the  township.  The  said  river  is  leased  to  tho 
Railway  Company. 

The  Church  of  Fishlake  was  given  by  William  Earl  of  Warren  to  tho 
Priory  of  Lewes.  It  is  now  a Vicarage,  rated  in  the  Liber  Regis  at  £13.  3s. 
9d.,  and  returned  in  1831  at  £171.;  being  augmented  in  1814  and  1824 
with  £1,000.,  in  Parliamentary  grants,  and  in  1824  with  £400.  given  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  who  are  the  patrons  and  impropriators. 
The  present  Vicar  is  the  Rev.  Geo.  Ornsby,  who  resides  in  a good  Vicarage 
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House,  erected  in  1847.  The  rectorial  tithes  were  commuted  as  above 
moutioned,  at  tho  enclosure  iu  1811;  and  the  vicarial  tithes  for  a yearly 
modus  of  sixty  guiueas.  The  Fabric  (St  Cuthbort)  ia  Urge  and  handsome, 
and  iu  the  lator  English  style,  with  a lofty  square  tower  at  the  west  end. 
It  was  thoroughly  repaired  in  1840,  and  tho  chancel  was  restored  in  1M4- 
Its  parts  are  a naro  with  side  aisles  and  south  porch,  a chancel  with  north 
and  south  chapels — the  former  of  which  was  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  his- 
sed Virgin,  and  was  called  the  “ Ladyo  Chapel,  and  tho  Utter  to  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Tho  whole  structure  is  embattled  and  pinnacled,  and  on  the  »«*t 
aide  of  the  tower  ia  a largo  figure  of  8t.  Cutbbcrt.  1 be  tower  contains  s 
peal  of  six  bells,  tliruo  of  which  are  ancient—  one  bearing  the  inscription 
SancUl  XicJtoli  Ora  pro  nobu  (St.  Nicholas  pray  for  us).  The  inner  sre  i o 
the  porch  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  the  Norman  style,  and  is  said  t"  BTL 
been  brought  here  from  Roclio  Abbey.  Tho  font  is  oncieDt  and  curious, 
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Sykehome  Chn/telry. — According  to  the  Parliamentary  Return  this  township 
contains  3,330  acres,  but  by  local  estimation  its  area  is  4,001  acres,  inclu- 
ding the  allotments  awarded  to  it  on  the  enclosure  of  Hatfield  Chase  and 
Thorne  Common.  The  population  in  1851  amounted  to  653  souls.  The 
rateable  value  is  £4,314.  Tho  township  lies  chiefly  on  the  west  side  of  tho 
river  Don,  extending  northward  from  Fishlake  to  the  river  Went,  which 
fall*  into  the  Don  at  Thome  Bank,  4 miles  N.  of  Thorne.  The  land  is  low 
and  marshy,  the  soil  is  various,  and  a great  part  of  it  is  cultivated  by  its 
owners.  At  the  enclosure  allotments  of  407a.  2r.  37p.  were  awarded  in  lieu 
of  rectorial  tithes,  and  35  acres  in  satisfaction  of  the  manorial  claims  on  the 
copyholds.  R.  P.  Milnos,  Esq.,  is  the  lessee  of  the  rectorial  lands,  under 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham.  The  Village  is  situated  about  2}  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Thorne. 

The  Church  (Holy  Trinity)  was  erected  as  a Chapel  of  Ease,  or  Chantry 
Chapel,  in  1425,  by  the  Do  Warren  family,  but  it  fell  into  disuse  after  the 
Reformation,  and  continued  in  ruins  until  tho  year  1616  (13th  James  L), 
when  it  was  restored  and  endowed  with  land  by  Nicholas  Waller,  or  Wollor, 
Esq.,  and  the  township  was  formed  into  an  independent  chapelry,  or  parish,  for 
all  ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  Living  is  now  a Perpetual  Curacy,  worth 
£104.  per  annum,  in  tho  patronage  of  the  Vicar  of  Fishlake,  and  incumbency 
of  tho  Rev.  J.  W.  M.  Milman.  Tho  building  consists  of  a body  and  chancel 
of  stone,  and  a tower  of  brick  at  tho  west  end,  which  was  added  in  1724. 
There  are  three  Dissenting  places  of  worship  hero,  viz. — a Methodist  Chapel, 
erected  in  1846;  a Methodist  New  Connexion  Chapel,  built  in  1836;  and  a 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  also  erected  in  tho  latter  year.  The  School  is 
endowed  with  two  annuities  of  20s.,  and  a rood  of  land  (donors  unknown), 
now  togothcr  worth  £3.  per  annum.  It  is  likewise  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  present  school  building  was  erected  in  1856.  Tho  Poor's  Land, 
11a.  Or.  14p.  was  left  by  Nicholas  Waller,  Henry  Ilowson,  and  others.  The 
poor  have  besides  three  yearly  rent  charges  amounting  to  20s.,  left  by  Joseph 
Thorosby,  John  Briggs,  and  Ralph  Smith. 

There  arc  several  scattered  farms  and  districts  in  this  chapelry,  tho  chief 
of  which  are  Eskholme,  if  ovum  Green,  llcedholme,  Titherdale,  Wormley  Hill, 
Topham  Ferry,  Ac.  De  Warren  Hall,  an  ancient  moated  building,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  De  Warrens,  is  now  tho  property  of  Mrs.  Coulman,  and  the 
residence  of  Mr.  George  Pindar.  Thorsby  Hall,  the  property  of  Ralph 
Creyke,  Esq.,  and  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Wood,  is  another 
ancient  building,  once  the  seat  of  the  Thoresby  family.  Milnes  House,  re. 
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built  in  1851,  belongs  to  H.  P.  Milnca,  Esq.,  and  is  occupied  by  Mr.  George 
Ward  ; and  Rookery  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Duckitt. 

Kirk  Bramwitu. — This  parish  is  situatod  in  the  upper  division  of  the 
Wapentake  of  Osgoldcross,  and  contains  1,200  acres  and  231  inhabitants. 
Its  rateable  value  is  £1,678.  There  are,  besides,  800  acres  of  the  adjoining 
township  of  Moss  in  Campsall  parish,  which  aro  considered  as  forming  part 
of  this  parish.  Amongst  the  principal  owners  of  the  soil  are  G.  C.  Yar- 
borough, Esq.  (Lord  of  the  Manor),  Mr.  John  Moate,  Messrs.  It.  T.  and  J. 
Heptoustall,  Mr.  Joseph  Duckitt,  Captain  Erobisher,  Messrs.  George  Jubb, 
James  Mann,  Mark  and  Jonathan  Clough,  and  William  Marsdin.  The 
parish  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Don,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
Stainforth  and  Keadby  Canal.  The  common  was  enclosed  in  1782.  The 
vertebne  of  a whale  wero  some  years  since  dug  up  from  a very  deep  bog  here. 

The  Church  is  a Roctory,  valued  in  the  -King's  Books  at  £12.  18s.  4d., 
and  in  1831,  at  £517.  The  tithes  wero  commuted  in  1843,  for  a rent  charge 
of  £455.,  and  there  are  54J  acres  of  glebe  land.  The  patronage  belongs  to 
tho  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  tho  Hov.  F.  Maynard  is  the  present  Hector. 

The  Edifice  (St.  Maiy),  which  is  small,  is  in  the  Norman  style,  and  was 
restored  a few  years  ago.  It  is  composed  of  a nave,  chancel — tho  original 
design — and  a west  tower  which  was  added  afterwards.  The  chancel  arch 
has  indented  mouldings,  rising  from  Norman  pillars,  and  the  arch  of  tho 
principal  entrance  has  the  bawk's-head,  cable,  &c.,  ornaments.  The  font  is 
large  and  octagonal,  nnd  is  supposed  to  bo  coeval  with  the  first  foundation 
of  the  church,  soon  after  the  Conquest  There  are  some  fragments  of  stained 
glass  in  tho  windows.  The  Beciory  Howe  was  erected  in  1846,  and  is  in 
the  Elizabethan  or  Tudor  style. 

Tho  Villaye  is  small,  and  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Don,  opposite 
Sand  Bramwith,  0 miles  N.N.E.  from  Doncaster.  The  river  is  hero  crossed 
by  a good  bridge,  which  was  erected  by  the  parishioners  and  the  South  York- 
shire Railway  Co.,  the  former  paying  £200.  towards  the  cost  of  tho  building. 
Tho  Manor  House  is  a small  farm  house  on  tho  north  side  of  the  churchyard. 

Braithwaile  is  a hamlet  in  this  parish,  about  half  a mile  north  from  the 
church.  Here  is  an  old  meeting  house  ar.d  burying  ground  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Friends.  JiraUhmiite  House  is  tho  residence  of  the  Messrs. 
Heptonstall ; and  Braithuwite  Teodye  that  of  Mr.  John  Moate. 

Haukhouse  Green  and  Kirkhouse  Green  are  hamlets  situated  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  vale,  tho  former  nearly  a mile,  and  tho  latter  about  1 j mile  north 
of  tho  village.  Kirkhouse  Green  is  partly  in  Moss  township,  to  which  the 
whole  of  llawkbousc  Green  belongs,  though  both  are  locally  situated  in  this 
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parish.  At  tho  east  end  of  the  parish  is  Brum  with  Wood  house,  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  Mr.  Johu  Oliver.  Adjoining  this  place  is  a moated  site  which 
was  formerly  plauted  with  trees. 

13-iitNB y-i'Pon-Don. — This  parish,  which  is  sometimes  called  liarmby-on- 
Don,  and  Bamby-Dun,  forms  part  of  the  southern  division  of  tho  Wapentake 
of  Strafforth  and  Tickhill,  and  includes  the  township  of  Thorpe-in-Iialnc,  and 
part  of  Saud  13  ram  with.  The  area  of  the  entire  parish  is  3,737  acres,  and 
its  population  in  1851  numbered  680.  The  township  of  Barnby  contains 
2,330  seres  and  550  inhabitants.  Tho  rateable  value  is  £4,215.  The 
manor  of  Barnby  is  in  four  moieties,  two  of  which  belong  to  John  Ross, 
Esq.,  and  the  other  two  to  James  Cooke,  Esq.,  and  tho  heirs  of  the  late 
Samuel  Walker,  Esq.  Tho  chief  proprietors  are  tho  Tkcllusson  Trustees, 
Mr.  T.  Micklethwaite,  S.  Walker's  Trustees,  F.  W.  Fisher,  Esq.,  Sir  Isaac 
Morley,  and  Messrs.  Henry  Walker,  James  Barker,  John  Simeon  Brelsford, 
John  Allen,  Thomas  Cheswick,  Ac. 

In  the  year  1336  (11th  Edward  HI.),  John  Gifford,  canon  of  York,  founded 
a chantry,  or  college,  for  a provost,  and  twelvo  chaplains,  and  two  clerks,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Cotheringstoke  (C'otterstock),  Northamptonshire, 
and  endowed  it  with  tho  manor  of  that  place.  IIow  he  became  possessed  of 
tho  church  of  Barnby  does  not  appear,  but  ho  gave  it  by  fine  to  that  college 
in  tho  20  th  of  Edward  HI.,  aud  in  the  same  year  it  was  appropriated  to  it 
by  William  do  Mcltou,  Archbishop  of  York.  A Vicarage  was  ordained  in 
1349,  tho  Vicar  to  have  a manse  (Vicarage  house),  with  curtilage  and  out- 
houses built  at  tho  cost  of  the  college,  and  £10.  to  be  paid  quarterly  to  the 
Vicar  in  tho  church  of  Barnby  super  Don.  At  tho  present  timo  tho  impro- 
priators pay  tho  original  stipend  only,  of  £10.,  to  the  incumbent.  Lands 
amounting  to  above  400  acres  were  allotted  at  the  enclosure,  in  1800,  in  lieu 
of  tithes  to  the  impropriators.  At  the  same  time,  tho  tithes  of  lands  at 
Tborpe-in-Balne  were  sold  for  £10,000.,  towards  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
enclosure  of  this  parish.  At  tho  time  of  Popo  Nicholas'  survey  (13th  cen- 
tury), the  Rectory  was  valued  nt  £26.  13s.  4d.,  and  tho  Vicarage  at  £10. 
The  Living  was  afterwards  augmented  in  1731,  and  1767,  with  £400.  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty : with  land  worth  £200.,  given  by  Roger  Portington, 
in  1731 ; and  with  a Parliamentary  grant  of  £800.,  in  1821.  It  is  at 
present  worth  about  £115.  per  ann.  There  is  no  Vicarage  House  now.  Tho 
patronage  and  impropriation  nro  vested  in  tho  Thcllusson  Trustees,  and  the 
Rev.  John  DufTin  is  the  present  incumbent.  In  this  church  there  was  a 
chantry  of  St  Mary,  with  an  endowment,  amounting  to  £4.  per  ann.  At 
Thorpc-iu-Boluo  there  is  an  ancient  chapel  of  the  time  of  lienry  U.,  which 
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John  Molyncaux,  who  died  in  10 17,  aged  27  years.  In  (he  south  nisk  is  * 
monument  to  Roger  Portington,  Esq.,  and  in  the  north  aisle  is  a tablet  to 
the  family  of  Womersley.  The  font  is  octagonal  and  Terr  ancient 

A little  to  the  east  of  the  church,  down  to  about  the  year  1810,  stood  the 
remains  of  a Priory,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  1001.  It 
consisted  of  a porch  and  wicket  gate,  the  monastery,  and  apartments  for 
strangers.  The  stone  work  was  carved,  and  there  were  battlements,  port- 
holes, Ac.,  for  defence.  The  carved  roof  was  painted  in  some  parts  to  rep- 
resent the  heavens.  The  hall  had  a stone  bench  entirely  surrounding  it- 
A neat  farm  house  now  occupies  the  site  of  this  Priory. 

The  Village  of  Hornby,  the  " residence  of  Bcorn,"  is  pleasantly  situated 
close  to  tlio  river  Don,  on  the  road  between  Doncaster  and  Thorne,  aboat 
fit  miles  N.N.W.  of  the  former  town.  Many  of  the  houses  are  picturesquely 
situutod  among  gardens  and  orchards,  though  the  surrounding  country  B 
flat : and  there  is  a Raihray  .Station  on  the  Thome  branch  of  the  See 
Yorkshire  Puiilway.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a good  bridge,  erec  10 
1 853.  There  were  formerly  four  halls,  or  mansions  here,  occupied  by 
of  distinction  ; one  of  which  was  the  scat  of  the  family  of  Fortington.‘ 


Of  this  family  were  Huger  and  Robert  1’ortington.  The  fanner  raised 
ttinml  a ImAn  Hitrlin  I fit  Kin  own  MtIMM.  lluhliS  tllQ  Civil  Wills,  and  W 
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Wesleyan  Cha/wl  was  erected  in  1830,  and  attached  to  it  is  a library  of  340 
volumes.  The  Primitive  Methodists  worship  in  an  old  meeting  house,  for- 
merly used  by  the  Wesleyans. 

In  1798,  John  Martin  left  £130.  for  the  education  of  six  poor  children, 
and  providing  them  with  shoes  and  books.  Of  the  yearly  interest,  the  school- 
master receives  £4.  10s.  per  ann.,  and  the  remainder  is  expended  in  shoes 
for  the  children.  At  the  enclosure,  5a.  Ik.  30p.  of  land  were  allotted  for  tho 
pinder  and  school,  which  now  let  for  £10.  a year.  Of  this,  tho  schoolmaster 
receives  £10.  10s.,  for  which  he  teaches  fifteen  poor  children.  The  school 
stands  at  the  south  end  of  the  village. 

Frances  Countess  of  Sutherland,  in  1731,  bequeathed  £800.  for  charitable 
uses  in  Barmby  and  Bramwitb.  This  bequest,  after  the  payment  of  various 
law  expenses,  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  £884.  18s.  8d.,  Old  South 
Sea  Annuities,  and  the  dividends  are  expended  upon  the  poor  of  both  places. 
At  the  enclosure  of  the  common  an  allotment  of  2a.  3b.  3p.  of  laud  was 
awarded  to  the  poor  of  Haruby. 

Sand  Bramsvith  is  a hamlet,  partly  in  Barmby,  and  partly  in  Staiuforth 
township.  It  is  situated  1 mile  from  Barmby.  and  1|  mile  N.W.  from 
Stainforth,  and  cout&ius  451  acres,  the  property  of  the  children  of  the  late  P. 
M.  Matthewman,  Esq.,  and  of  Mr.  Peacock;  and  now  in  tho  occupation  of 
Mr.  John  Simeon  Brelsford,  and  Mr.  William  Winder. 

Thorpe-in-Balne  Township. — This  township  lies  on  tho  west  side  of  tho 
river  Don,  and  contains  1,507  acres  according  to  the  Parliamentary  ltetum, 
but  ouly  040  acres  according  to  local  estimation.  It  belongs  to  the  Trustees 
of  tho  late  I*.  Tholluson,  Esq.,  to  Philip  Brian  Davis  Cooke,  Esq.  (Lord  of  the 
Manor),  and  the  children  of  the  late  P.  M.  Matthewman  Esq.  Jieedholme, 
an  estate  of  forty-seven  acres,  without  a house,  situated  in  this  township,  1 
mile  S.  of  Thorpe,  belongs  to  the  latter.  Tho  population,  in  1851,  numbered 

royalist  forces  in  Yorkshire,  in  conjunction  with  Byron  and  Longdate.  He  woa  taken 
prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Willoughby,  and  sent  to  Hull,  where  he  was  imprisoned  until 
the  time  of  the  Restoration.  Ilis  death,  it  is  said,  was  caused  by  the  bite  of  an  ape, 
when  crossing  tho  Ouse  in  the  boat  with  him ; and  he  was  buried  in  Arksey  church. 

Thomas  Portington  adhered  to  the  House  of  York  at  the  Battle  of  Iloaworth,  in  the 
time  of  Kichard  111.  King  Henry  VII.,  sent  to  Ukoliim  prisoner  for  supporting  persons 
who  were  opposed  to  him.  Tho  persons  sent  to  arrest  him  were  Sir  Bichard  T unstall, 
the  Steward  of  Pontefract  Castle  and  High  Sheriff,  and  • body  of  men  under  his  com- 
mand. Portington  defended  himself  in  his  house  (the  part  of  which  now  remaining 
is  called  the  Old  Hall)  with  his  sword,  and  killed  some  who  gained  access,  and  shot 
will)  arrows  through  port  holes  at  those  without : but  was  at  length  slain  by  an  arrow 
through  one  of  the  same  port  holes. 
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allows  the  schoolmaster  £5.  a year.  Twelve  children  are  taught  free. 

Hatfield. — Hatfield,  or  Hmthfidi  parish,  is  situated  in  the  lower  division 

of  the  Wapentake  of  Strafforth  and  Tickhill,  and  includes  the  townships  of 

Hatfield  and  Stainforth.  The  parish  was  anciently  one  of  the  largest  ia 

England,  and  comprised  that  of  Thome,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Chase 

and  places  adjacent,  and  though  its  limits  have  been  greatly  diminished,  it 

still  contains,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  lie  turn  of  the  census  of  1841, 

31,150  acres,  and  tho  number  of  its  inhabitants  in  that  year  was  2,7'il- 

The  area  of  the  township  of  Hatfield  is  10,308  acres,  and  its  population 

1,840  souls;  tho  ana  of  Stainforth  is  4,9-17  acres,  and  its  population  in 

1851,  was  881  souls.  The  rateable  value  of  Hatfield  is  £9,848.;  and  that 

of  Stainforth,  £4,1 17.  Stainforth  township  is  said  to  be  portly  in  the 

of  Barnby-npon  Don,  but  its  entire  area  is  given  here.  There  are  ** 

hamlets  in  tho  parish,  which  aro  noticed  further  on.  By  local  eatimahao 

the  area  of  the  parish  is  10,677  acres,  4,917  of  which,  are  in  the  townsup 

of  Stainforth,  and  474  acres  in  the  hamlet  of  Sand,  or  South  Bra® 

Under  an  Act  of  1811,  the  open  fields  were  enclosed  iu  1814,  and  th« 

mons,  in  1810,  when  the  whole  of  the  copyhold  property  was  enfranr 

(except  iu  Dunscroft),  and  compensation  given  to  the  Lord  for  the 

rights.  The  soil  is  mostly  a good  sandy  loam,  aud  in  HntfidJ  *°*rn 
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On  the  12th  of  August,  a.d.  683,  a bloody  battle  was  fought  ou  Hatfield 
Heath,  or  Lings,  between  Ceadwalla,  King  of  the  Britons,  aided  by  Penda, 
King  of  Mercia,  and  Edwin,  the  first  Christian  King  of  Northumbria, 
in  which  Edwin  was  defeated,  and  he  and  his  eldest  son  were  slain.  (See 
page  80). 

Hatfield  Chase,  and  ill  Drainage. — The  famous  plain  called  Hatfield  Chase, 
extending  into  the  three  counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  and  Nottingham,  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  Levels  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  the  largest  chase  of  red 
deer  that  King  Charles  I.  had  in  all  England.  It  spreads  over  upwards  of 
180,000  acres,  above  half  of  which  was,  from  time  immemorial,  subject  to  be 
deluged  with  water.  “ The  inhabitants  of  this  fennish  country,"  according 
to  Camden,  “ were,  in  Saxon  times,  called  Gyvrii,  that  is  Fen-men,  or  Fen- 
dwellers,  a kind  of  people,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  place  where  they 
dwell,  rude,  uncivil,  and  envious  to  all  others  whom  they  call  upland-men  ; 
who,  stalking  on  high  upon  stilts,  apply  their  minds  to  grazing,  fishing,  or 
fowling.”  Such,  in  a few  words,  was  the  Chase,  and  such  were  its  inhabi- 
tants in  the  early  period  of  our  history.  But  under  an  effective  system  of 
drainage,  established  by  a Court  of  Sewers,  up  to  nine-tenths  of  this  great 
morass  has  been  converted,  not  only,  into  a highly  cultivated,  bnt  a richly 
ornamented  district — in  very  truth,  into  a "smiling  plain.” 

We  have  already  intimated  that  there  are  upwards  3,000  acres  of  unen- 
closed and  uncultivated  moorland  in  the  township  of  Hatfield.  In  the 
midst  of  that  waste,  about  three  miles  S.E.  of  the  village  of  Hatfield,  in  a very 
remarkable  situation,  is  a house  and  farm  of  about  100  acres  of  firm  sandy 
ground,  called  Lindholme.  About  a century  ago  the  extensive  morass  that 
surrounds  Lindholme  was  quite  impassable,  and  within  considerably  less 
than  half  that  period,  it  could  only  be  crossed  on  horseback.  Tradition 
relates,  that  in  this  place,  there  lived  in  ancient  times  a Hermit,  called 
William  of  Lindholme,  whose  mode  of  life  and  the  situation  ho  had  chosen, 
rendered  him  famous.  Ho  is  described  as  having  been  of  gigantic  size,  and 
the  most  romantic  and  incredible  talcs  concerning  him  are  yet  current  in  the 
neighbourhood.  His  stud-built  cell,  or  hermitage,  was  standing  in  1747  ; at 
the  east  end  of  it  was  an  altar  of  hewn  stone,  and  at  the  west  end  was  his 
grave,  covered  with  a freestone  slab,  8$  feet  long,  3 feet  broad,  and  8 feet 
thick,  under  which  was  found  a tooth,  a scull,  and  the  thigh  and  shin  bones 
of  a human  body,  all  of  very  large  size.  George  Stovin,  Esq.,  of  Crowle, 
who  visited  the  spot  in  1747,  says,  “it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  vast 
stones  should  be  brought,  when  it  is  even  difficult  for  man  or  horse  to  travel 
over  the  morass,  which  is  in  some  places  four  miles  across,  and  on  which 
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appears  that  IUiph  de  Wilughby,  Will*  Itasset,  Will,  de  Skipwitb,  UW 
L'sfletc,  Robert  de  Haldanby,  John  de  La&ingcroft,  and  John  de  Hele,  of 
Rulwicko,  were  constituted  Commissioners  to  view  aud  repair  the  h**^* 
the  riveni  Trent  and  Don  “within  the  hundred  of  Crullo  (Crowlet-  A 
several  Commisiouers  were  afterwards  appointed  in  tbo  succeeding  reigw. 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  roign  of  James  I.  the  success  which 
attended  the  labours  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  Holland, 
attracted  public  atlentiou,  and  that  monarch  instituted  a coramisawn  for 
inquiry  into  tho  possibility  of  draining  hia  royal  oha9e  of  Hatfield.  Nothing 
however  was  done  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when,  as  has  been  stated  i» 
the  article  on  Warping,  at  page  7 ID  of  this  volume  an  arrangement  *** 
entered  into,  and  articles  were  sigued  on  the  34lh  of  May,  1636, 
the  Crown  and  Cornelius  Vermuydon,  a Zealander,  to  drain  a portion  t 
Level,  Vcrmuyden  and  hia  fellow  speculators  to  receive  as  their  reward  s 
of  the  recovered  lands  ; ono  half  of  the  remaining  two  thirds  to  he 
the  tenants  of  the  manors,  aud  the  remainder  to  belong  to  the  t ro*n- 
muyden  and  tho  other  “ participants  " were  also  to  be  for  ever  freed  fN® 
forest  laws,  which  were  always  felt  to  be  oppressive,  and  from 
lions  of  tho  King's  doer.  Tho  follow  speculators  of  \ ermuyden 
of  his  countrymen,  who  aided  him  In  the  undertaking  by  their  capi 


rights  of  the  whole  of  the  <■ 
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conveyed  away,  but  only  removed  from  the  new  lauds  to  be  spread  over  the 
old.  The  real  grievance  was  that  the  drainage  and  enclosure  would  destroy 
the  rights  of  fishing,  fowling,  and  hunting,  which  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich  hod  so  long  eujoyed  in  the  Chaso. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  frequently  manifested  itself  in  tumult  and 
riot.  The  embankments  were  broken  down,  the  working  implements  collected 
in  large  heaps  and  burnt  at  night,  the  Flemish  workmen  assaulted,  beat, 
and  wounded,  and  some  of  them  killed.  Vcrmuyden,  in  his  endeavours  to 
satisfy  the  landowners  and  the  enraged  people,  purchased  lands  for  his  drains 
from  the  former,  and  took  many  of  the  latter  into  hiB  employ,  giving  them 
extraordinary  wages,  lie  also  exerted  himself  to  relieve  the  people  who  had 
suffered  from  the  changes  he  bad  effected.  In  1090  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  and  purchased  or  took  a grant  from  the  King  of  the  manorial 
rights  of  the  whole  of  the  Chase ; and  of  all  the  interest  which  the  Crown 
possessed  in  the  recovered  lands,  as  well  as  in  the  ancient  demesne,  for  all 
of  which  he  was  to  pay  the  sum  of  £1,608.,  the  ancient  annual  rent  of  £105. 
8s.  5td.,  and  one  red  rose,  and  the  yearly  sum  of  £495.,  called  tho  new  rent. 
By  this  grant  Sir  Cornelias,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  obtained  possession  of 
most  of  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hatfield.  Tho  ancient  inhabitants 
■till  continued  to  complain  that  the  Dutchmen  turned  immense  quantities  of 
water  from  the  restored  land  on  to  their  lands,  thereby  damaging  and  des- 
troying their  crops,  Ac.,  and  consequently  many  disputes,  riots,  and  tumults, 
as  well  as  much  litigation  continued  for  several  years. 

In  1687  and  1697,  before  tho  drains  and  embankments  were  brought  to 
their  present  state  of  perfection,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Chase  was  deluged 
by  destructive  floods.  Tbe  Rev.  Abraham  de  la  Fryme,  the  historian,  who 
was  a native  of  Hatfield,  gives  tbe  following  account  of  two  of  those  floods: — 
“ Towards  tho  end  of  this  year  (1687)  there  happened  a great  inundation 
on  tbe  Levels,  by  means  of  much  rains  that  fell,  and  the  high  tides; 
which  increased  the  waters  so,  that  they  broke  the  banks  and  drowned  tho 
country  for  a vast  many  miles  about.  My  father,  and  evory  one  in  general 
that  dwelt  there,  lost  very  considerably  in  their  winter  corn,  besides  the  great 
expense  they  were  put  to  by  boating  their  cattle  to  the  hills  and  firm  lands, 
with  the  trouble  of  keeping  them  there  two  or  three  months.  I have  been 
several  times  upon  these  banks  (which  are  about  three  yards  in  height),  when 
the  water  has  been  full  to  the  very  tops,  and  nothing  appeared  on  that  side 
but  a terrible  tempestuous  sea.  The  water  remains  about  half  a week,  and 
sometimes  a week,  at  its  full  height,  whose  motions  some  hundreds  of  people 
are  watching  night  and  day.  But  if  it  chance  to  be  so  strong  as  to  drive 
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froze  over  again  for  several  days.  On  the  20th  it  thawed  exoeeauigij  . 
upon  which  there  came  down  a great  flood  that  the  like  was  never  knew, 
about  forty  one  years  since  there  was  the  greatest  flood  thit  was  then  ever 
remembered,  but  that  was  much  less  than  this;  for  this  came  roanog  all 
a sudden,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  on  to  Dram  with,  1 ishlakc,  Thorne, 
and  other  towns,  upon  which  the  people  rung  all  their  bells  backwards  (*< 
they  commonly  do  in  case  of  a great  tire),  bat  though  this  frightened  sll  to 
banks  and  bid  them  all  look  about  them,  yet,  nevertheless,  the  loss  wss  very 
gn-at.  The  people  of  Sykehouse  and  Fishlake  they  had  banks  to  save  them, 
yet  it  overtopt  all ; drowned  the  beasts  in  their  folds  and  destroyed  r 
sheep;  several  men  lost  their  lives;  the  houses  in  Sykehouse  and  1 
being  drownod  up  to  the  very  eaves,  so  that  they  reckon  no  less  than  £$.  < 

damage  was  done  by  the  same  in  the  parish  of  Fishlake.  It  041110  ** 
such  force  against  all  the  banks  about  Thorne,  which  kept  the  wstot* 
the  levels,  that  everybody  gave  them  over,  there  being  no  hopes  to  *a*° 
them,  and  ran  over  them  all  sdong,  and  the  ground  being  so  hard  t ej  ^ 
not  strike  down  stakes  upon  the  tops  of  their  banks  to  hinder  tho  *****.  ^ 
running  over.  At  last,  it  being  impossible  that  such  vast  waters 
contained  in  such  short  small  bounds,  it  burst  a huge  gime  <J090  • ^ 

Style,  near  Thorne,  where  there  had  been  a vast  gime  formerly.  *n 
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Since  the  time  of  De  la  Pryme,  two  or  three  floods  equally  destructive  with 
the  one  he  last  describes,  have  deluged  the  district  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
river  Don.  That  the  reader  may  understand  how  these  frightful  inundations 
could  have  occurred,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  this  level  tract 
called  the  Chase  is  in  most  parts  as  level  os  the  sea  itself,  and  is  considerably 
below  the  high  water  mark  in  the  Trent;  and  besides  the  Don  there  were 
then  a number  of  streamlets  which  rose  in  or  near  the  level,  some  with  and 
some  without  a name ; and  several  of  them  were  sufficiently  deep  to  admit 
of  the  passage  of  vessels  along  them.  There  were  also  many  small  lakes, 
which  were  supplied  by  these  rivers,  the  waters  of  which  were  never  exhausted 
even  in  the  dryest  season.  Betweeu  Tudworth  and  Thorne  was  an  extensive 
mere,  yielding  at  the  Conquest  an  almost  incredible  number  of  fish.  Indeed 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  altered  in  respect  of  its  waters,  by  the  labour 
of  the  drainage.  The  intercourse  between  Hatfield  and  Thome  wob  usually 
conducted  by  boats.  Of  this  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Hatfield  affords  a 
remarkable  proof ; the  loss  of  a corpse  with  a company  of  mourners,  who 
were  proceeding  with  it  in  a boat  to  Hatfield  for  interment,  being  urged  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Thome,  as  a reason  for  the  extension  of  the  right  of  sepul- 
ture to  their  chapel.  When  Leland  visited  this  part  of  the  country,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHL,  he  passed  from  Tudworth  Mere  to  Thome  in  a boat, 
and  thence  three  miles  along  a small  gut  or  syke,  which  he  says  was  named 
Brier,  to  a place  called  Wrangton  Cote,  and  so  to  the  Isle  of  Axholme. 

And  here  we  might  observe  that  previously  to  the  drainage,  Hatfield 
Chase  consisted  chiefly  of  lakes,  morasses,  and  fens,  with  a few  parks  and 
woods  and  cultivated  grounds;  nearly  all  subject  to  the  occasional  inun- 
dations of  the  spring  tides,  and  the  land  floods  of  the  Ouse,  Trent,  and 
Don ; the  latter  of  which  expended  its  waters  in  the  Level  through  several 
channels.  The  porks  and  other  higher  grouuds  abounded  with  deer,  and  tho 
lakes  and  meres  with  fish  and  wild  fowl.  The  intervention  of  so  many 
meres  and  shallow  waters  contributed  greatly  to  the  pleasures  of  hunting, 
which  were  pursued  both  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  boats ; a great  num- 
ber of  the  latter  being  stationed  on  all  the  meres,  for  pursuing  tho  deer  when 
they  took  to  the  waters.  The  opportunities,  therefore,  which  the  Chase 
afforded  for  eiyoying  the  pleasures  of  hunting,  fowling,  and  fishing,  were 
unrivalled.  We  read  that  tho  Earls  of  Warren,  and  many  other  nobles, 
were  accustomed  to  resort  hither  for  the  enjoyment  of  these  sports.  The 
Earls  of  Warren  had  a house  near  the  centre  of  the  Chase,  at  what  is 
now  the  village  of  Hatfield,  where  they  might  remain  when  fatigued  with 
their  day's  exertion,  and  unwilling  to  return  to  Coningsborough.  Near 
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this  house  was  a park  of  600  acres,  the  memory  of  which  is  still  retait 
in  the  local  nomenclature  of  the  district  This  park  was  at  all  tin 
well  stocked  with  deer,  which  were  also  to  be  seen  roaming  at  lar 
through  the  whole  limits  of  the  Chase.  When  Edward  Balliol,  the  ex-Kit 
of  Scotland,  was  residing  at  Wheatley,  he  amused  himself  with  sporting 
llsttield  Level : and  in  the  Fadera  is  a curious  instrument,  dated  Octob 
i 10th,  1360,  recounting  the  number  of  does,  hinds,  stags,  Ac.,  killed  by  bit 

aud  granting  him  pardon  for  the  slaughter  committed.  The  general  supe 
iutendence  of  the  Chase  was  vested  in  the  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  north  of  th 
Trent,  which  was  held  by  successive  chiefs  of  the  houso  of  Shrewsbury 
There  was  an  officer  called  the  master  of  tho  game,  and  under  him  wer 
numerous  under  keepers,  who  had  stations  at  nineteen  places.  In  an  in 
| quisition,  made  in  1007,  it  is  said  that  the  number  of  rod  doer  in  this  Cbast 

amounted  then  to  about  a thousand,  and  that  the  herd  had  been  much  im 
paired  by  the  dcprvdations  of  tho  borderers.*  Do  la  Prymc,  who  might  have 
known  those  that  lived  before  the  drainage,  gives  a traditionary  report,  that 
deer  was  as  plentiful  as  sheep  upon  a hill,  and  venison  as  abundant  in  a poor 
man's  kitchen  as  mutton  was  at  that  time.  Tho  fisheries,  too,  were  name- 
rous.  On  the  mero  at  Tudworth  alone,  there  were  twenty  distinct  fisheries 
at  the  lime  of  the  Conquest,  belonging  to  the  lords  of  Coningsborough.  In 
the  copyhold  rentals  of  a later  period,  fifty  fisheries  are  mentioned  at  Thome 
and  Tudworth ; one  at  the  latter  place  is  particularised  os  the  Tench  garth. 
During  the  enclosure  of  the  common  the  remains  of  a boat,  and  part  of  a 
staith  wero  dug  up  a little  below  the  hill,  at  Tudworth. 

But  to  return  to  the  Bubject  of  tho  drainage  of  this  extensive  district  It 
has  been  well  observed  that  the  peasantry  of  a country  abounding  in  game, 
will  be  less  civilized  and  loss  tractable  than  where  there  is  not  the  same 

• Hunter,  on  the  authority  of  De  la  Prrme,  gives  a description  of  a deer  bnnt  in 
Hatfield  Chase,  in  1600,  on  which  oocasion  Henry  Prinoe  of  Wales  m mitt  were  the 
hunters.  The  Prince  was  entertained  at  Strcctthorpe,  the  residence  of  Sir  Robert 
Swyft,  and  on  tho  following  day  Mr.  Fottinger  having  promised  to  let  him  “ see  such 
sport  as  he  never  saw  in  his  life,"  the  Prince  and  his  followers  came  to  Tudworth,  where 
" they  all  embarked  themselves  in  almost  one  hundred  boats  that  were  provided  there 
ready,  and  having  frightened  some  five  hundred  deer  out  of  the  woods,  grounds,  and 
doses  adjoining  (which  had  been  driven  there  in  the  night  before),  they  all,  as  titty 
were  commonly  wont,  took  to  the  water,  and  this  liule  royal  navy  pursuing  them,  they 
soon  drove  them  into  the  lower  parts  of  tho  Lovels  called  Thorne  Meer,  and  there 
being  up  to  their  very  necks  in  water,  their  horned  heads  raised  seemed  to  represent 
a little  wood,  and  hero  being  encompassed  about  with  tho  little  fleet,  some  ventured 
amongst  them  and  were  killed." 
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temptation  to  brave  the  hazards  which  attend  nocturnal  depredations;  and 
to  the  lawless  spirit  which  such  a mode  of  life  would  generate,  may  be 
attributed  the  violcnco  which  the  natives  of  these  regions  opposed  to  the 
persons  who  undertook  to  reclaim  the  flooded  lands.  Though  the  most  fierce 
opposition  to  the  new  settlers  continued  on  the  part  of  the  “ fen-men,”  or 
“ stilt-walkers,”  jet  in  the  year  1035  the  district  was  much  improved,  as  the 
following  list  of  the  foreign  proprietary,  as  it  stood  in  that  year,  will  show  ; — 

The  lends  of  the  late  Sir  Cornelius  Vcrmuyden.  now  belonging  to  John  Gibbons,  4,554 
seres  ; of  Andrew  lloeard  and  John  Cornelia,  3,6(10  acres;  Sir  Philip  Vernatti,  Kt.  and 
Bart.,  and  Abram  Vernatti,  3,700  acres ; Lucas,  Marcus,  and  Matthew  Van  Valkenborch, 
3,il04  acres;  Cornelius  Von  Bouereo,  at  Dort,  1,300  acres;  Samuel  Van  Peenin,  1.173 
acres ; John  Van  Baerle,  at  Amsterdam,  1,000  acres ; William  Van  Weely,  at  Am. 
slerdam,  301  acres;  Philip  Jacobean,  350  acres;  Isaoe  and  Pieter  Van  Penin,  572  acres; 
Pieter  Cniyponninck.  at  Amsterdam,  440  acres ; tho  widow  of  Edward  Bushop,  400 
acres;  Mareellus  Van  Darin,  400  acres;  Sir  James  Campbell,  Kt.,  600  acres;  Sir  John 
Ogle,  KL,  339  acres ; the  heirs  of  Derrick  Seraey,  of  Amsterdam,  300  acres ; Leonard 
Calls,  at  Middleborch,  Fabian  Vliet,  at  the  Hague,  Itoelof  and  Sebastian  Fran  ken,  at 
Dort,  the  widow  of  Michael  Croyesteyn,  at  Dort,  and  Abram  Dolans,  each  200  acres; 
Abram  Strays,  at  Dort,  250  acres;  tho  widow  of  Dionysius  Yandcal,  160  acres;  Jacob 
Strays,  150  acres ; Charles  do  Bruxelles,  at  Dort,  Regular  Cornelisen  Vos,  at  Dort, 
Won  tor  Degelder,  at  Dort;  the  Professor  Goal  and  John  Vnndimen,  each  100  oeres; 
the  heirs  of  Jacob  Droogbroot,  at  Middlcsborch,  90  acres  ; and  Sir  James  C'atts,  Kt,  at 
Dort,  07  acres ; making  a total  of  24,505  acres, 

Tho  following  foreigners  had  lands  or  were  living  in  Hatfield  Chase  about  that 
time: — Captain  Grain,  Dingman  de  Vries,  Jacob  da  Witt,  Isaac  Lnmbrach,  Gamaliel 
Vanderuoan,  Thomas  and  William  de  Witt,  Sir  William  Courten,  Jan  Lcroaire,  Chris- 
tian Vandervarl,  Bondesryn  Clasen  Van  Wnrroont,  Sir  Lucas  Corsellis,  Pieter  Vangelder, 
Heneric  Kysten,  Nicholas  Dousen,  Pieter  Kidder,  Edward  Lyons,  John  Dcverl,  and 
Robert  Urinskins. 

Some  of  the  foreigners  embarked  in  the  reclamation  of  the  drowned  lands 
of  this  Level,  with  the  intention  of  abandoning  their  own  country ; others 
considered  it  in  the  light  of  a means  of  employing  their  capital ; and  tho 
state  of  Holland  at  that  time  was  such,  both  as  regarded  politics  and  religion, 
as  to  mako  it  desirable  to  numbers  of  the  proscribed  party  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  England.  A small  congregation  of  these  emigrants  used  to  meet  for  tho 
purpose  of  religious  worship  in  the  hall  at  Crowtrees,  but  in  KUO  they  built 
a chapel  and  a number  of  houses  at  Sandtofb*  They  also  appointed  a 
minister  with  a salary  of  £80.  a year,  and  service  was  read  alternately  in  tho 

• Before  tho  Reformation  there  •»  a religion*  house  or  cell  at  Sandtoft.  Roger  de 
Mowbray  gave  the  Isle  of  Sandioft,  and  large  possession*  with  it,  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Mary,  at  York;  and  William,  Earl  of  Warren,  gave  Hennas  to  the  said  monastery. 
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ux'uai  iu  me  r\iug,  mai  oir  luupo  iiausoy  ana  tae  iujmim  wwp®  — 
command  at  Doncaster,  inteiidod  to  march  towards  that  locality.  To  frustrate 
this  design,  a committee  sitting  at  Lincoln  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over 
tho  interests  of  the  Parliament  in  that  county,  had  recourse  to  the  de*p**»te 
mcau s of  defence  which  the  Hollanders  hare  at  times  so  successfully  em- 
ployed. They  ordered  the  flood-gates  of  Snow-sower  to  be  pulled  up,  ® 
consequence  of  which  the  waters  of  the  Trent  again  spread  themselves  over 
a great  part  of  the  district;  and  a military  guard  was  stationed  therefor 
seven  weeks  to  prevent  the  breach  being  closed.  About  the  same  time  so®* 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Mispcrton  pulled  down  another  sluice  near  that  tow, 
which  occasioned  the  Trent  to  break  the  banks  and  overflow  the  whole  Level, 
ao  that  the  country  was,  for  some  time,  immersed  in  at  least  three  feet  ed 
water.  Iu  tho  autumn  1645,  the  “ islanders  " of  Axbolme,  threw  down  great 
part  of  the  banks,  filled  up  the  ditches,  and  turned  their  cattle  into  the  P**" 
tures  and  standing  com  of  tho  poor  suffering  adventurers.  The  foreign*® 
represented  their  case  to  Parliament,  in  which  they  stated  that  after  expending 
at  least  £200,000.  in  those  works,  the  people  of  Kpworth  bad  drowned  ao 
laid  waste  a portion  of  at  least  70,000  acres  of  land,  and  destroyed  a gwsj 
quantity  of  rape  and  growing  corn,  by  pasturing  their  cattle  upon  it.  » 
that  they  had  also  burnt  several  houses  and  their  farming  implement*, 
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which  the  foreigners  hold  their  property,  and  whilst  the  question  was  before 
the  courts,  an  order  was  issued  to  the  Sheriffs  to  put  the  participants  in  pos- 
session of  the  lands  assigned  them  by  the  decree,  subject  to  the  ultimato 
decision  of  the  court.  But  when  the  Sheriff  arrived  in  the  isle  he  found 
himself  forcibly  obstructed  by  a body  of  400  men,  with  Daniel  Xoddcl,  a 
solicitor,  at  their  head.  This  occurred  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  164(5. 
In  1650,  when  the  original  decree  was  confirmed  in  the  Exchequer,  the  most 
violent  rioting  occurred,  in  the  course  of  which  82  dwelling  houses,  with  the 
barns,  Ac.,  of  the  foreign  settlers  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  growing  corn 
and  rape  on  about  3,400  acres;  the  chapel  of  Sandtoft  was  defaced,  and  for 
ten  days  the  isle  men  were  in  a state  of  open  rebellion.  The  amount  of 
damage  done  then  to  the  foreigners  was  estimated  at  £80,000.  About  that 
time  Major  John  Wildman  and  Colonel  Lilburn,  two  old  parliamentary 
officers,  appeared  in  the  isle.  Sinco  the  wars  were  over  the  first  named  of 
these  had  betaken  himself  to  the  dangerous  employment  of  soliciting  and 
managing  suits;  and  the  latter  was  a most  turbulent  man,  bold,  restless, 
intrepid,  and  contentious.  To  these  men  the  people  of  Epworth  agreed  to 
assign  over  2,000  acres  of  their  moor,  on  condition  of  being  established  in 
the  wholo  74,000  acres,  and  being  saved  harmless  touching  all  riots  past. 
The  Epworth  men  urged  the  people  of  Crowle  and  Hatfield  to  set  up  a claim 
like  to  their  own  to  tho  commons.  In  1653  the  Council  of  State  issued  an 
order,  that  the  forces  of  the  army  quartered  in  the  Level  of  Hatfield  Chase, 
should  aid  tho  officers  of  justice  in  putting  the  participants  in  possession  of 
the  74,000  acres,  which  had  been  held  by  tho  commoners  in  defiance  of 
the  law  ; and  that  a Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  should  be  issued  to 
try  tho  rioters,  and  punish  them  according  to  law  and  justice.  In  1055 
Nathaniel  Beading,  Esq.,  a lawyer  (who  had  been  previously  sent  to  tho 
Levels  to  collect  tho  rent  granted  by  tho  King  to  tho  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Buckingham),  an  enterprising  man,  agreed  with  Sir  Anthony  Ingram  and 
other  participants,  to  keep  down  tho  insurgents  for  a salary  of  £200.  a year  ; 
and  a memorial,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ho  presented  to  the  Court 
of  Sewers,  shows  that  his  office  was  not  a sinecure.  In  that  memorial  he 
says,  " ho  obtained  several  writs  of  assistance  and  orders  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  deputations  from  the  Sheriffs  of  the  three  counties,  provided  horse 
and  arms,  and  necessaries,  with  twenty  hired  men,  with  £20.  a year  each,  and 
their  diet,  with  a chirurgeon  in  ordinary ; and  upon  occasions  he  hired  many 
more ; and  after  thirty-two  set  battles,  wherein  several  of  his  men  were  killed, 
divers  others  wounded,  and  nmnv  lamed,  and  very  many  actions  and  hundreds 
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rioters  were  headed  by  Mrs.  ropplcwull,  the  wile  01  ltooerc  ropF**™,  -t 
This  lady  and  other  rioters  were  indicted  at  the  Lent  assizes  for  the  county 
of  Lincoln  in  1(UU,  and  bills  were  found  against  them;  but  through  die 
intercession  of  Colonels  Whichcroft  anj  Pawnell,  the  matter  was  comprooiaeJ 
upon  Mr.  Popplewell's  paying  Mr.  Reading  £000.  In  1090  the  islo  mro 
laid  waste  Reading's  lands,  as  well  as  the  houses  of  his  tenants,  snd  is  the 
dead  of  night  attacked  his  own  with  tho  intention  of  firing  it,  and  taming  *11 
the  inmates.  Hut  Colonel  Robert  Reading,  son  to  Mr.  Reading,  by  aim®** 
super-human  exertion,  succeeded  in  wrenching  out  one  of  the  iron  b*n  * 
window,  and  conveyed  bis  aged  parents  through  the  opening,  when  the 
burning  rafters  of  tho  building  was  ready  to  fall  upon  their  heads.  1 or  wtn« 
time  afterwards  tho  people,  disguised  and  armed,  continued  to  commit 
atrocities,  burning  houses  and  fences,  cutting  down  fruit  and  other  tree* 
and  turning  cattle  into  tho  corn.  Some  of  the  rioters  were  imprisoned  w 
others  outlawed.  Thus  affairs  continued  till  tho  year  1719,  w*11®  * 
those  claiming  common  right,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  the  “commoners  sg*i 
the  participants  " being  dismissed,  with  costs,  the  spirit  of  opposition  w * 
had  so  long  raged  against  the  settlers  and  their  improvements  was  complc  ' j 
damped.  Shortly  after  this  period,  tranquility  was  so  firmly  esUbh*bri_ 
tho  military  force,  which  had  been  so  long  stationed  here  to  defend  the 
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or  new  river,  carries  all  the  waters  of  the  Don,*  and  most  of  the  drain  water 
of  the  Level  of  HatQeld  Chase  to  the  river  Ouse  at  Goole ; and  to  prevent 
inundations,  strong  and  high  banks  enclose  it,  and  sluice-gates  protect  the 
outfalls  of  the  drains ; the  country  being  in  many  parts  eight  or  ten  feet 
lower  than  high  water  mark. 

Of  Sir  C.  Vermuyden,  the  great  improver  and  benefactor  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  little  is  known.  Uis  family  lived  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt, 
where  the  triumph  of  the  art  of  embanking  and  draining  had  been  most  com- 
plete, and  the  practice  of  it  constituted  half  the  husbandry  of  the  natives, 
Do  la  Pryme,  in  a paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  TratuacUons,  vol. 
iv.,  1701,  states  that  this  notable  personage  became  acquainted  with  this 
district,  thus : — “ Prince  Ilenry,  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  making  a progress 
to  York,  hunted  in  Hatfield  Chase,  and  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Portington, 
of  Tudworth  ; Vermuyden  was  with  him,  and  thence  conceived  the  design  of 
draining  the  Levels.”  Alluding  to  Vermuyden 's  contract  with  the  Crown, 
to  drain  and  “ reduce  to  constant  arable  and  pasture  grounds,"  De  la  Pryme 
proceeds : — “ this,  to  the  wonderful  surprise  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  vast 
advantage  of  the  whole  country  round  about,  which  before  was  but  barbarously 
and  thinly  inhabited,  poor  and  beggarly,  and  at  the  incredible  labour  and 
charges  of  above  £400,000.,  ho  at  length  bravely  and  effectually  performed ; 
whose  name  deserves  a thousand  times  more  to  be  honourably  mentioned 
and  received  in  all  our  histories,  than  Scaurus  s was  in  those  of  Home,  for 
draining  a great  lake  in  Italy,  uot  quarter  so  big  as  this.” 

After  Sir  Cornelius  had  obtained  possession  of  Hatllcld,  Ac.,  it  is  said  that 
he  acted  with  considerable  authority,  if  not  with  violenco.  However,  it 
appears  that  a new  commission  was  sent  here,  which  made  liberal  awards  to 
the  commoners,  and  that  he  tried  by  every  means  to  evade  the  decreeing  of  it 
He  then  withdrew  from  Yorkshire,  conveying  his  lands  there  to  trustees; 
but  he  at  length  submitted,  and  on  the  28th  of  November,  1631,  the  award 
was  decreed  in  the  Exchequer.  After  he  left  this  neighbourhood  Vermuyden 
engaged  in  other  speculations.  In  1656  he  published  a “ Discourse  touching 
the  Drainage  and  State  of  the  Chase,"  which  treatise  Sir  William  Dugdole 

• The  river  Don  was  formerly  divided  at  Stainforth  into  several  channels,  the  largest 
of  which  joined  the  Aire  at  Tumbridge,  between  Snailh  and  Bawclilfe ; another  flowed 
by  Seadike  bank  tu  Tudworth,  and  a third  passed  close  to  the  town  of  Thorne.  The 
two  last  branches  united,  and  formed  the  old  river  Don,  which  flowed  by  Crowle,  Eastoft, 
Haldonby,  and  Fockcrby,  to  the  Trent  at  Addingfleet,  near  all  of  which  places  its  bed 
may  still  be  traced.  All  the  *tn  slier  branches  were  dried  up,  when  Vermuyden  cut  the 
canal  which  is  commonly  called  the  Dutch  filter. 


mic  civil  wms  m ms  msa.sirous  reign,  uuce  rie  passcu  iiuuj  a — 
Ijridgo  to  Armthorpc,  tkcncc  to  Hatfield  and  Thome,  from  which  latter  plat* 
ho  was  conducted  by  an  old  oQiccr  of  the  Ckaso  to  Whitgift  Ferry,  a lung 
and  dreary  way.  The  second  time  was  when  he  passed  from  kork  to  Not- 
tingham, to  erect  his  standard  there.  On  this  occasion  he  crossed  the  ferry 
at  Whitgift,  proceeded  to  Goolc,  and  thence  along  the  great  bank  to  Hat&M, 
where,  according  to  tradition,  he  stopped  at  an  alehouse  at  the  north  end  of 
tho  town  and  refreshed  himself  with  a cup  of  ale.  His  Majesty  proceeded 
from  Ilatficld  towards  Gainsborough.  After  the  battle  of  Atherton  Moor. 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  wounded,  dispirited,  and  fatigued,  ende*  toured  to  find 
his  way  across  the  Levels.  He  crossed  the  Aire  at  Carlton  Bridge,  near 
Snaith,  then  a ferry,  and  thence  to  Thome,  Hatfield,  and  Crowle.  In  hi* 
own  Memoirs  Sir  Thomas  remarks,  that  this  “ proved  a very  troublesome 
and  dangerous  | Message,  having  oft  interruptions  from  the  enemy,  sonieU®w 
in  our  front  and  sometimes  in  our  roar.  I had  been,”  he  continues,  *t 
least  twenty-four  hours  on  horseback  after  1 was  shot,  without  any  refresh 
mont,  and  as  many  hours  before.  And  as  a further  addition  to  my  afflict*®- 
my  daughter,  not  above  fiva  years  old,  being  carried  before  her  maid,  endn 
all  this  retreat  on  horseback  ; but  nature  not  able  to  hold  out  any  longw,  ^ 
fell  into  frequent  swoonings,  and  in  appearance  was  ready  to  expir®  at 
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morasses  wore  afterwards  formed,  wrote  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject, 
which  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transaction » for  1701,  no.  275,  p. 
980;  the  substance  or  greater  part  of  which  wo  hero  re-produce.  After 
some  observations  on  the  immense  labour  and  expense  of  draining  about 
90,000  acres  of  the  district,  he  remarks,  that  “ at  the  bottom  of  the  soil  of 
all  Marshland  and  round  about  by  the  skirts  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wold,  unto 
Gainsborough,  Bawtry,  Doncaster,  Balnc,  Snaith,  Ac.,  are  found  the  roots, 
trunks,  and  branches  of  firs,  oaks,  birch,  beech,  yew,  thorn,  willow,  ash,  Ac. 
Oaks  have  boon  found,”  he  continues,  “ of  90,  80,  and  35  yards  long,  yet 
wanting  many  yards  at  the  small  eud,  some  of  which  have  been  sold  for  £4., 
£8.,  £10.,  and  £15.  a piece ; they  are  as  black  as  ebony,  and  very  durable  in 
any  sorvicc  they  arc  put  to.  As  for  tho  ashes,  it  is  commonly  observed  that 
the  constituent  parts  of  their  texture  are  so  dissolved  that  they  become  aB 
soft  as  earth,  and  are  commonly  cut  in  pieces  by  the  workmen's  spades, 
which  as  soon  as  flung  up  into  the  open  air  crumble  into  dust ; but  all  tho 
rest,  even  the  willows  themselves,  which  are  softer  than  ash,  preserve  their 
substance  and  texture  entire  to  this  day.  I have  seen  some  fir  trees,  that  as 
they  have  laid  all  along  after  they  were  fallen,  have  shot  up  large  branches 
from  their  sides,  which  have  grown  up  to  tho  bulk  and  height  of  considerable 
trees.  It  is  observable,  and  manifestly  evident,  that  many  of  these  trees  of 
all  sorts  have  been  burnt,  but  especially  the  pitch  or  fir  trees,  some  quite 
through  and  some  all  on  a side ; some  have  been  found  chopped  and  squared, 
some  bored  through  ; others  half  split  with  large  wooden  wedges  and  stones 
in  them,  and  broken  axe  heads,  somewhat  liko  sacrificing  axes  in  shape ; and 
all  this  in  such  places  and  at  such  depths  as  could  never  be  opened  since 
the  destruction  of  this  forest  till  the  time  of  the  drainage.  Near  a large 
root  in  the  parish  of  Lfatfield  was  found  eight  or  nine  coins  of  some  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  but  exceedingly  consumed  and  defaced  with  time ; and  it 
ia  very  observable,  that  on  tho  confines  of  this  low  country,  between  Bum- 
ingbam  and  Brumby,  in  Lincolnshire,  are  several  great  hills  of  loose  sand, 
under  which,  as  they  are  yearly  worn  and  blown  away,  are  discovered  many 
roots  of  large  firs,  with  the  marks  of  the  axe  as  fresh  upon  them  as  if  they  had 
but  been  cut  down  only  a few  weeks.  Hazelnuts  and  acorns  have  frequently 
been  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  soil  of  these  Levels  and  Moors,  and  wholo 
bushels  of  fir  tree  apples,  or  cones,  in  large  quantities  together;  and  at  tho 
very  bottom  of  a new  river,  or  drain  (almost  100  yards  wide  and  four  or  five 
miles  long),  wero  found  old  trees  squared  and  cut,  rails,  stoops,  bars,  old  links 
of  chains,  horse  heads,  an  old  axe  somewhat  like  a battle  axe,  and  two  or  three 
coins  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian ; but  what  is  more  remarkable  is,  that  the 
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very  ground  at  tlio  bottom  of  tho  river  was  found  in  some  places  to  lie  in 
ridges  and  furrows,  thereby  allowing  that  it  bad  been  ploughed  and  tilled  in 
former  days.  About  fifty  years  ago,  under  a groat  tree  in  this  parish  (Hat- 
field), was  found  an  old-fashioned  knife,  with  a haft  of  a very  hard  black  sort 
of  wood,  which  had  a cap  of  copper  or  brass  on  the  one  end  and,  a hoop  of 
the  same  metal  on  tho  other  end,  where  the  blade  went  into  it.  An  oak  tree 
was  also  found,  forty  yards  long,  four  yards  diametrically  thick  at  the  great 
end,  three  yards  and  a foot  in  the  middle,  and  two  yards  over  at  the  small 
end  ; so  that  by  moderate  computation  the  tree  seems  to  have  been  as  long 
again.  At  another  time  was  found  a fir  tree  thirty-six  yards  long,  which 
might  well  be  fifteen  yards  more.  So  that  there  has  been  exceedingly  great 
trees  in  these  Levels ; and  about  fifty  years  ago,  at  the  very  bottom  of  a turf 
pit,  there  was  found  a man  lying  at  his  length,  with  hiB  head  upon  his  arm 
as  in  a common  posturo  of  sleep,  whose  skin  being  tanned  as  it  were  by  the 
moor  water,  preserved  his  shape  entire,  but  within  his  flesh  and  most  of  his 
bones  were  consumed. 

“ To  illustrate  and  render  more  intelligible  this  strange  subject  of  subter- 
raneous trees,  we  may  here  advert  a little  to  what  has  been  observed  in  other 
places  and  countries.  Camden  and  othors  have  told  us,  and  it  is  a very 
common  and  well  known  thing,  that  most  of  the  great  morasses,  mosses,  fens, 
and  bogs,  in  Somersetshire,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Westmorland,  Yorkshire, 
Staffordshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  other  counties  in  England,  are  full  of  roots 
and  trunks  of  large  trees,  most  of  which  are  pitch  or  fir,  and  that  they  have 
the  same  positions  and  impressions  of  the  fire  and  axe  on  them  as  those 
above  mentioned.  Giraldua  Oambrcnsis  tells  us,  that  in  the  days  of  King 
Henry  U.,  by  the  force  of  extraordinary  storms,  the  sands  were  so  much 
driven  off  the  sea-shore  in  Pembrokeshire,  that  under  them  were  discovered 
great  numbers  of  roots  and  trunks  of  trees  in  their  natural  positions,  with 
the  strokes  of  the  axe  as  fresh  upon  them,  as  if  they  had  been  cat  down  only 
yesterday ; with  a very  black  earth,  and  some  blocks  like  obony.  And  the 
like  were  discovered  also  at  Neugall,  in  tho  same  county,  in  1590,  and  in 
Cardiganshire,  and  in  other  places  since.  Dr.  Leigh,  in  his  History  of  Ches- 
hire, observes  that  in  draining  Martin  Meer,  groat  numbers  of  roots  and 
trunks  of  large  pitch  trees  were  found  in  their  natural  positions,  with  great 
quantities  of  their  cones,  and  eight  canoes  such  as  the  ancient  Britons  sailed 
in ; and  in  another  moor  was  found  a brass  kettle,  a small  millstone,  the 
whole  head  of  a hippopotamus,  and  human  bodies  entire  and  uncorrupted,  as 
to  outward  appearance.  Verstegan  tells  us  that  in  many  places  in  the  moors 
and  morassos  of  the  Netherlands,  largo  fir  trees  are  commonly  found  with 
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their  tops  lying  to  the  north-east,  just  as  they  do  in  the  Levels  of  Hatfield 
Chase.  Trees  and  roots  are  also  frequently  found  in  the  low  grounds,  and 
in  the  Levels  and  morasses  of  Franco,  Switzerland,  and  Savoy ; and  Kara- 
mazzini  assures  us,  that  in  the  territories  of  Modena,  which  are  several  miles 
in  length  and  breadth,  and  which  in  the  timo  of  the  Cmsars  was  covered  with 
a great  lake,  arc  found,  at  the  depth  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  tho  soil  of  a 
low  marshy  country,  full  of  sedge,  reeds,  shrubs,  roots,  trees,  nuts,  ears  of 
corn,  walnuts,  ic.,  and  many  trees — some  broken  and  some  standing  up- 
right— with  old  coins  of  the  Itoman  Emperors,  as  well  as  old  marbles,  and 
square  and  carved  stones.  Seeing  that  we  find  roots  and  trees,  with  other 
things  that  are  common  to  these  Levels,  not  only  there,  but  also  in  other 
countries,  it  remains  to  enquire  how  all  this  comes  to  pass,  and  what  reasons 
and  causes  can  be  given  for  it.  If  it  be  referred  to  Noah’s  flood,  how  comes 
it  that  the  trees  and  their  roots  lie  so  near  each  other,  and  why  lengthwise, 
from  south-west  to  north-cast?  Why  somo  of  them  burnt,  others  chopped, 
some  split,  others  squared,  aud  some  bored  through?  Why  the  soil  at  the 
very  bottom  of  a large  river  lie  in  ridge  and  furrow,  and  why  are  the  coins  of 
the  Homan  Emperors  found  in  those  places  ? Our  author  then  expresses  his 
belief  that  all  those  trees  grew  in  tho  very  places  where  they  have  been  found, 
both  in  this  country  and  clsowhere,  and  he  adds,  that  ho  knows  of  only  two 
objections  to  this  opinion,  of  any  consequence,  and  then  continues — 1.  That 
Ciesar  expressly  says  that  no  fir  trees,  in  his  time,  grew  in  Britain.  But 
this  is  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose;  for  those  trees  that  are  called  firs  by 
the  vulgar,  from  their  conformity  aud  likeness  to  that  tree,  are  well  known 
by  all  learned  men,  by  the  redness,  the  resinous  nature  of  the  wood,  the  gra- 
cine  cones  banging  downwards,  Ac.,  to  be  the  true  pitch  tree,  of  which  there 
are  such  great  plenty  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  othor  countries  of  the  north, 
and  of  which  there  are  whole  woods  in  Scotland ; and  upon  a hill  at  Woreton 
in  Staffordshire,  they  grow  wild  to  the  present  time.  Also,  in  an  old  deed 
relating  to  this  very  Chase,  fir  trees,  or  bushes,  ore  mentioned  os  growing 
here  and  there  about  800  years  since.  3.  That  those  sorts  of  trees  grow 
always  on  high  mountains  and  rocks,  and  never  thrive  on  such  low  grounds 
and  morasses,  as  theso  arc,  where  they  now  find  them  buried.  But  though 
they  do,  iu  all  cold  countries  of  the  north,  thrive  beat  on  the  hardest  rocks 
and  mountains,  yet  they  are  sometimes  seen  even  large  and  plentiful  iu  the 
low  morasses  of  Liefiand,  Conrland,  Pomerania,  and  other  countries  there- 
abouts, and  in  the  low  forests  and  woods ; for  the  truth  is,  that  these  stately 
trees  chiefly  delight  to  grow  in  a sandy  soil ; and  if  it  lie  never  so  high,  or 
neTer  so  low,  there  they  will  grow,  and  there  it  is  natural  to  them.  Thus,  as 
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ii uu  uiui  me  sioui  nauon  oi  uio  aium  did  me  same,  wnen  mej  were 
bj  Octorius  and  Agricola.  The  like  did  Venutius,  King  of  the  Brigantes,  who 
tied  into  the  great  woody  morasses  of  this  county,  and  perhaps  into  those 
rery  same  that  formerly  overspread  these  Levels.  And  Herodian  plainly 
tells  us  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  wild  Britons  to  keep  in  the  front 
bogs  aud  thick  marshy  woods,  and  when  opportunity  offered,  to  issue  out 
and  fall  upon  the  Komans,  who  were  at  length  so  plagued  with  them, 
that  they  were  forced  to  issue  out  orders  for  the  destroying  and  cutting  do*s 
of  all  the  woods  and  forests  in  Britain,  especially  of  all  those  that  gre* 
upou  low  grounds  and  morasses.  This  order  is  mentioned  in  Vopiscus,  and 
that  they  were  thereupon  accordingly  cut  down,  is  evident  from  many  wrtters, 
who  tell  us  that  when  Suetonius  1’aulinus  conquered  Anglesea  he  cot  do»n 
all  the  woods  there.  Galen  tells  us  that  the  Komans  kept  their  soldiers 
continually  employed  in  cutting  down  woods,  draining  marshes  and  fens,  sad 
in  paving  bogs.  It  is  also  manifest  that  they  not  only  did  this  tbemvlrc*, 
but  also  imposed  the  same  heavy  task  on  captive  Britons ; for  G algae  us,  in  lus 
speech  to  his  soldiers,  tells  them  that  the  Komans  mado  slaves  of  them,  and 
wore  out  their  bodies  in  cutting  down  woods  aud  in  cleansing  bogs,  amidst  s 
thousand  stripes  and  indignities  : and  Dion  C'assius  tells  us,  that  the  Em- 
peror Severus  lost  50,000  of  his  men  in  a fow  years  time,  in  cutting  down 
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garrison  of  Crispinian  horse.  A little  off  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  this 
road,  between  the  two  last  named  towns,  lay  the  borders  of  the  great  forest, 
which  swarmed  with  wild  Britons,  who  were  continually  sallying  out  and 
retreating  into  it  again,  intercepting  their  provisions,  taking  and  destroying 
their  carriages,  killing  their  allies  and  passengers,  and  disturbing  their  gar- 
risons, which  at  length  so  enraged  the  Romans  that  they  resolved  to  destroy 
it ; and  that  they  might  do  the  same  more  effectually  as  well  as  the  more 
easily,  they  marched  with  a great  army  and  encamped  on  a large  heath  or 
moor  not  far  from  Finningly  (as  appears  by  their  fortifications  still  to  be  seen 
there),  where  it  is  probable  that  a great  battle  ensued,  for  hard  by  is  a little 
town  called  Osterfield.  Now  as  the  latter  part  of  the  word  is  never  used  to 
be  added  to  any  other  but  where  there  has  been  a battle,  so  the  former 
soems  to  inform  us  what  Roman  general  it  was  that  commanded,  to  wit,  the 
famous  Ostorius,  whom  all  the  Roman  historians  assure  us  was  in  these 
parts.  But  who  got  the  victory  is  not  directly  mentioned,  though  no  doubt 
it  was  the  valiant  Romans,  who,  besides  the  multitudes  of  Britons  they  slew, 
drove  the  rest  back  into  the  great  forest  and  wood  that  covered  all  this  low 
country.  Whereupon  the  Romans,  that  thoy  might  both  destroy  it  and  the 
enemy  the  easier,  took  the  opportunity  of  a strong  south-west  wind  and  set 
great  fires  therein,  which  taking  hold  of  the  fir  trees,  burned  liko  pitch 
and  consumed  immense  numbers  of  them ; and  when  the  fire  had  done 
what  mischief  and  execution  it  could,  the  Romans  brought  their  army 
nearer,  and  with  whole  legions  of  captive  Britons  chopped  and  cut  down 
most  of  the  trees  that  wero  yet  left  standing,  leaving  only  hero  and  there 
some  largo  ones  untouched,  as  monuments  of  their  fury ; which  being  des- 
titute of  the  support  of  the  underwood  and  of  the  neighbouring  trees,  were 
easily  overthrown  by  strong  winds.  All  which  trees  falling  across  the  rivers 
that  formerly  ran  through  this  low  country,  soon  dammed  them  up,  and 
turned  it  into  a largo  lake,  and  gave  origin  to  tho  great  turf  moors  that  are 
here,  by  the  gyrations  and  workings  of  the  waters,  the  precipitation  of  ter- 
restrial matter  from  them,  the  consumption  and  putrefaction  of  decayed 
boughs  and  branches,  and  tho  vast  increase  of  thick  water  moss  which  won- 
derfully flourishes  and  grows  upon  such  rotten  grounds.  Which  even  now 
since  tho  drainage,  and  sinco  that  tho  country  is  laid  dry  for  many  miles 
round  about,  yet  for  all  that,  are  so  turgid  with  water  and  so  soft  and  rotten 
that  thoy  will  scarcely  bear  men  to  walk  upon  them.  Henco  it  is  that  old 
Roman  coins,  axe  heads,  Ac.,  have  been  found  near  these  roots  and  trees,  that 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  moors  and  levels.  Hence  it  is  that  in  all  these 
grounds  are  found  great  numbers  of  trees  that  are  burned,  some  in  two  and 
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were  thej  likewise  of  all  those  others  that  formerlj  grew  on  the  low  countries 
of  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  SUiTordshi re,  Somersetshire,  4c.;  wd 
also  of  the  countries  before  mentioned  beyond  sea,  where  inch  like  trees  u* 
found.  But  as  the  Romans  were  not  much  in  Woles,  the  I&le  of  Mm,  ®®r 
Ireland,  so  it  cannot  bo  supposed  that  they  cut  down  tboir  woods;  bat  other* 
did  it— for  Ilollinshod  and  others  of  our  historians  tell  us,  that  Edward  lb* 
First  not  being  able  to  get  near  the  Welsh  to  fight  them,  by  their  confine**'* 
and  skulking  in  boggy  woods,  commanded  them  all  to  be  destroyed  by  •* 
and  the  axe ; and  I doubt  not  at  all  but  that  the  roots  and  trees  before  men- 
tioned by  Cambrensis,  in  Pembrokeshire,  were  the  relics  of  some  of  those  ** 
wore  then  destroyed.  And  as  for  those  in  Man  and  other  islands,  they  b»w 
all  been  cut  down  in  time  of  war,  and  have  lain  till  they  were  grown  over 
with  the  aoil  of  the  neighbouring  grounds ; and  as  for  those  that  sro  foa 
in  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  several  of  our  historians  expressly  say,  that  * 

Second,  when  he  conquered  it,  cut  down  all  the  woods  that  grow  an  ^ 
countries  there,  the  better  to  secure  bis  conquest  and  possession  of  it 
Such  is  De  la  Pryme’s  paper,  slightly  abridged,  and  in  bis 
stylo ; and  as  regards  the  correctness  of  his  assertion  that  a large  prop0**1 
of  this  district  of  the  country  was  once  a forest,  posterity  has  borne 
to  the  fact,  and  great  quantities  of  these  trees  arc  still  being  dug  uf  1,1 
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in  size,  about  ninety  years  ago,  but  it  still  is  a genteel  and  commodious  bouse. 
The  walls  of  the  structure  are  of  an  unusual  thickness.  There  is  a building 
in  the  village,  called  tho  Manor  Court  Home,  in  which  the  manorial  courts 
are  held  annually.  Petty  Semions  are  held  in  Hatfield  every  alternate  Monday, 
in  a large  room  at  tho  rear  of  tho  Blue  Bell  Inn.  At  Stainfortb,  3$  miles 
from  Hatfield,  is  a Station  on  tho  South  Yorkshire  lino  of  railway. 

The  Living  is  a Vicarage,  rated  at  £16.  15s.,  and  now  worth  about  £150. 
per  ann.,  having  been  augmented  in  1737,  with  £200.  of  Queen  Anne’s 
Bounty,  and  £200.  given  by  the  Rov.  Marmaduke  Drake ; and  by  three  par- 
liamentary grants  of  £800.  in  the  years  1812-13-14.  It  is  in  the  patronage 
of  tho  Hon.  Henry  Amelins  Coventry,  who  is  the  lay  Rector,  or  impropriator, 
and  as  such  entitled  to  the  tithes  of  the  parish,  which  have  boen  commuted 
for  rent  charges  of  £2,228.  15s.  Sd.,  out  of  which  tho  annual  sum  of  £30. 
13s.  4d.  is  paid  to  the  Vicar.  The  present  incumbent  is  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hogarth.  The  Church  (St  Lawrence),  is  a spacious  and  handsome  cruciform 
edifice,  consisting  of  nave  and  side  aisles,  transepts,  chancel  with  side  aisles, 
south  porch,  and  tower.  Tho  whole  building  is  of  cut  stone,  and  in  the  Per- 
pendicular stylo,  though  it  is  partly  incorporated  with  a more  ancient  struc- 
ture in  tho  Norman  style.  The  fine  square  embattled  tower  rising  from  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  is  crowned  with  pinnacles ; and  the 
nave,  chancel,  and  transepts,  are  also  embattled,  and  havo  crocketed  pinnacles 
at  the  sides  and  angles.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a fine  circular-arched 
doorway,  springing  from  cylindrical  columns,  above  which  is  a tall  pointed 
window  of  five  lights,  with  mulliona  and  a transom,  and  perpendicular  work 
in  the  sweep  of  the  arch  ; and  in  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a window 
of  three  lights,  with  flowing  tracery  in  the  head.  In  the  end  of  the  transepts, 
and  at  tho  east  end  of  the  chancel,  are  windows  similar  in  size,  Ac.,  to  the 
large  ono  at  the  west  end.  In  tho  clerestory  of  the  nave  are  Ato  windows 
on  each  side ; the  chancel  has  not  a clerestory.  Tho  windows  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  are  pointed,  but  some  of  those  on  the  north  side  are  square- 
headed.  The  outer  moulding  of  the  ten  clerestory  windows,  the  west  window, 
and  the  windows  of  the  south  side  of  the  building,  rest  on  carved  heads.  On 
each  side  of  the  first  story  of  the  tower  is  a pointed  window  of  four  lights, 
and  in  the  sides  of  the  npper  story  are  double  windows  of  two  lights.  In 
each  of  tho  aisles  of  the  chancel  are  three  square-headed  windows  of  threo 
lights  each;  and  the  embattlement  of  the  north  aisle  is  ornamented  with 
carved  quatrofoils,  shields,  Ac.  In  the  interior  the  aisles  arc  separated  from 
tho  nave  by  five  pointed  arches  on  each  side,  supported  by  circular  pillars, 
and  there  are  modern  galleries  over  the  aisles,  and  across  the  west  end  of  the 
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fe nse  of  the  Apology  of  the  Church  of  England/'  in  black  letter,  putHabed 
in  15C9.  The  timber  roofs  are  all  nearly  tlat,  with  carted  bosses.  In  the 
north  transept  is  a good  orgau,  erected  about  ten  year*  ago  by  subscription. 
The  font  is  ancient  and  curious,  and  stands  on  four  pillars.  The  nare  sod 
transept  are  furnished  for  Divine  service,  with  high  pews.  There  is  *® 
ancient  altar  tomb  in  the  south  chapel  and  another  in  tlio  south  transept— 
both  uninscribcd — and  there  are  several  gravestones,  funniug  part  of  the 
pavement  of  tho  church.  There  arc  also  several  handsome  monumental 
tablets  to  the  various  members  of  the  families  of  De  la  Pryme.  Hatfield, 
Westby,  Jackson,  Pilkiugtou,  Drake,  Wharton,  Onghtibridge,  Hall,  Wrigbt, 
Johnson,  Fox,  Ac.  The  south  west  window  of  the  church  is  filled  will1 
stained  glass,  by  W silos,  to  tho  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  bos,  for 
forty-nine  years  the  incumbent  of  tho  parish,  and  his  wife  aDd  daughter, 
the  vestry  are  some  pieces  of  ancient  armour,  found  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
and  a very  curious  and  ancient  hutch,  or  chest,  in  which  it  is  supposed  • 
retcr-pence  were  collected.  The  tower  contains  a clock  and  a p«d  ^ 19 
bells.  Tho  Parsonage  House,  erected  in  1853,  at  a cost  of  about  £1,000.,  1* 
a commodious  Elizabethan  building,  at  the  east  end  of  the  churchyard- 
There  arc  chapels  for  Independents  (erected  in  1785),  Primitive  Moth 
(built  in  1837;,  and  Wcaloyana  (erected  in  1895).  There  are  two  jetton 
Schools,  viz., — one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls.  In  1M8  Thomas 
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school  for  girls  was  erected  by  subscription.  The  latter  is  a neat  erection 
of  white  brick,  with  stone  quoins,  Ac.  Both  schools  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  church.  Tlio  other  principal  charities  are,  the  interest  of  £200.  left  by 
William  Porter,  in  1798,  for  two  poor  widows  of  Hatfield  (which  was  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  ten  acres  of  land) ; and  several  parcels  of  land,  which 
were  exchanged  at  tho  enclosure  iu  1811,  for  a house  and  allotments  con- 
taining 11a.  3r.  9p.,  tho  reuts  to  be  spent  chiefly  in  providing  coats  yearly 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  men  of  Hatfield,  Woodhouse,  and  Stainforth.  The  poor 
have  likewise  yearly  doles  of  3s.  4d.,  40s.,  20s.,  two  of  10s.  each,  53s.,  22s., 
and  16s.,  left  by  various  benefactors. 

The  following  are  the  hamlets,  district s,  and  houses,  within  the  township 
of  Hatfield.  Ilatjield  Woodhouse,  a scattered  village  1 mile  S.  of  Hatfield, 
at  which  there  are  chapels  for  the  Wcslcyans  and  Primitive  Methodists. 
Waterton  (partly  in  Armthorpe),  2 miles  S. ; High  and  Lou  Levels,  from  4 to 
6 miles  E.,  extending  to  Crowle  Bridge.  There  is  a Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion Chapel  at  the  Levels,  rebuilt  in  1864.  Gatewood  is  3 miles  S.  from 
Hatfield.  At  Sandtoft  is  a Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  erected  in  1839. 

Dunscro/t,  half  a mile  W.  of  Hatfield,  is  a small  village  and  manor,  on 
which  was  formerly  a grange  or  monastic  cell  to  Roche  Abbey.  The  place 
now  consists  of  a farmhouse  and  farm  the  property  of  the  Hon.  A.  Coventry. 

Tudworth  is  the  property  and  residence  of  John  Ross,  Esq.,  who  purchased 
the  estate  in  August,  1860.  The  house  was  rebuilt  in  1802.  This  place  is 
remarkable  as  beiug  one  of  the  residences  of  Roger  Portington,  Esq.,  and 
where  that  gentleman,  in  1009,  entertained  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
retinue  to  dinner,  after  they  had  killed  a large  number  of  red  deer  in  the 
Chase.  (See  page  764).  After  dining  at  Tudworth  tho  Prince  came  that 
night  to  Hatfield  and  lodged  there,  and  proceeded  towards  York  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  (For  some  particulars  of  tho  Portington  family  see  page 
746). 

Tudworth  Green  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Brockton. 

Lindholme  and  the  Hatfield  Manor  House  are  noticed  at  pages  749  and 
766.  Park  Lane  House,  about  midway  between  Hatfield  and  Doncaster,  is 
the  seat  of  Henry  Pilkington,  Esq.  At  Park  Lane  is  a good  farm  residence, 
in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Jackson  Everatt.  Hatfield  Park,  a farm  about  1J 
mile  W.  from  the  church,  is  occupied  by  Mr.  George  Outwin  ; nnd  Copy  Lane, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Martin,  1 mile  S.W.  of  the  church,  is  adjacent 
to  the  supposed  field  of  a battle  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Bank  House,  the  residence  and  property  Henry  William  Godfrey,  Esq.,  is 
situated  5 miles  E.  from  Hatfield.  The  house  was  erected  by  the  late  Thos. 
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is  too  property  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  haring  been  awanW 
to  them  at  the  enclosure.  The  place  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Fishkkf, 
though  situated  in  Hatfield  township,  0 miles  from  the  former  Tillage  and  i 
miles  from  the  latter. 

Tho  celebrated  historian  of  tho  district,  the  Re v.  Abritham  dt  U Pry «*. 
F.R.S.,  was  a native  of  this  neighbourhood,  though  a descendant  of  on  indent 
family  of  contincntaJ  origin.  Charles  do  la  Pryme  and  his  family  came  orer 
to  England  about  1028,  mid  joined  with  Sir  C.  Vermuydeo  in  draining  the 

feus  of  Hatfield  Chose;  and  bis  grandson  (the  subject  of  oar  mcmoiri  tells 

us  in  tho  Diary  of  his  own  Life,  tom.  i.,  p.  i.,  that  most  of  the  foreign  adven- 
turers  “ were  undone,"  and  that  his  grandfather  “ lost  many  hundreds  of 
pounds  by  it" — the  drainage.  Abraham  was  born  in  1671,  at  his  fathers 
residence,  about  half  way  between  Hatfield  and  Epworth.  When  oaly  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  ho  begun  to  arrito  what  ho  colls  " Epbemeris  vita,  of 
A Diary  of  my  own  Life,  containing  an  account  likewiae  of  the  most  obser- 
vable and  remarkable  things  that  I have  token  notice  of  from  my  youth  up 
hitherto."  The  M 8.  is  in  two  volumes  folio,  and  contains  ample  and  authentic 
materials  continued  to  within  two  years  of  his  death.  In  1690  he  was  ad- 
mitted at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1696  ho  took  the  Curacy  of 
Brigg,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  ho  devoted  himself  to  exploring  tho  Roman 
and  British  antiquities,  with  which  that  neighbourhood  abounded.  His  Dtary 
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Tillages  in  the  county  thereof " (Seo  vol.  ii.,  p.  8) ; the  History  of  Hcadon, 
and  other  works  on  the  topography  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  latter  end  of  1701, 
the  Corporation  of  Hull  obtained  for  him  the  living  of  Thorne,  a donative  in 
the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  elected 
a Fellow  of  the  Itoyal  Society.  On  the  18lh  of  June,  1704,  he  died  of  con- 
sumption in  the  village  of  Hatfield,  aged  34  years,  and  his  remains  were 
interred  in  tho  north  transept  of  Hatfield  church,  where  there  is  a tablet  to 
his  memory.  Ho  was  never  married.  His  History  of  Hatfield,  Diary,  and 
other  unpublished  works,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Turton,  D.D.,  the  present  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  bom 
in  Hatfield,  his  father  being  a surgeon  there.  His  lordship  was  senior 
wrangler  and  Smith's  prizeman,  in  Cambridge,  in  1805,  and  became  a Fellow 
of  Catherine  Hall  in  that  University.  In  1832  he  was  elected  Lucasian 
Professor  of  Mathematics ; in  1827  he  became  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  ; 
he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Peterborough  in  1880  ; Dean  of  Westminster  in 
1842;  and  finally  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1845.  Dr.  Turton  is  the 
author  of  several  theological  and  critical  works. 

Stainforth  Totrnship. — The  area,  population,  ifcc.,  of  this  township  are  given 
at  page  748.  The  principal  land  owners  are  William  Marsdiu,  Esq.,  Miss 
E.  Killam,  and  H.  B.  Simpson,  G.  P.  Neville,  R.  Boswell,  D.  Rhodes,  and 
H.  C.  M.  Ingram,  Esqrs.  Stainforth  is  united  with  Sand  Bramwith  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  poor. 

The  Village  stands  on  the  river  Don,  near  its  junction  with  the  Stainforth 
and  Keadby  canal,  3 miles  W.  by  S.  of  Thorne,  and  2 miles  W.  of  Hatfield. 
There  are  good  bridges  over  tho  river  and  the  canal,  and  a spacious  quay  for 
loading  and  unloading  a considerable  number  of  sloopa  that  trade  here.  A 
yard  for  ship-building  was  established  here  in  1837,  and  there  is  a Station 
here  on  the  Doncaster  and  Thorne  branch  of  the  South  Yorkshire  Railway, 
which  was  opened  in  1856.  Stainforth  Hall , tho  residence  of  John  Bladwortb, 
Esq.,  is  an  ancient  building,  which  was  once  much  larger,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Simpson  family.  Stone  House,  at  the  west  end  of  tho  village,  is  tho  property 
of  Thomas  Marsdiu,  Esq.,  of  Cowick  Park,  and  the  residence  of  William 
Bladworth,  Esq.  About  seventy  years  ago,  the  now  flourishing  village  of 
Stainforth  consisted  of  only  four  houses  besides  the  hall. 

The  Chapel  of  Ease  was  erected  by  tho  inhabitants  in  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  and  rebuilt  in  1819  at  a cost  of  £700.,  raised  by  subscription. 
It  is  a brick  building,  cruciform  in  sliapc.  Tho  incumbent  of  Hatfield  per- 
forms Divine  Service  in  it  every  Sunday  afternoon  in  summer,  and  every 
alternate  Sunday  in  winter.  Here  is  a Unitarian  Chapel,  which  was  erected 
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bridgeshire,  and  Thomoy  on  the  bank*  of  the  Thame*,  now  Westminster, 
havo  their  name  from  the  marshy  and  tborney  places  upon  which  they  wre 
originally  built.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  soon  after  the  Xoman 
Conquest,  the  manor  of  Torn*  was  held  by  William  de  Warren,*  who  bsd 
here  “four  carucates  of  land  to  be  taxed,  five  socmen,  and  eleven  viD&ine*, 
with  four  ploughs."  There  were  besides  hero  two  carucatcs  of  land  to  be 
taxed,  hold  by  Drago  <le  lluerere.  After  the  male  line  of  the  De  Warren*, 
Earls  of  Surrey,  had  become  extinct,  their  manors  north  of  the  Trent  p«*«d 
to  tire  Crown  in  1347,  and  were  sold  by  King  Charles  I.  to  Sir  C.  'or 
muyden.f  and  became  a part  and  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Hatfield.  In  Po- 
land's time  (reign  of  Henry  VIII.),  Thome  was  only  a small  village,  with 
a fort  near  it.  That  venerable  antiquary,  in  his  Itinerary,  gives  the  following 
particulars  of  the  place  in  his  time: — “ From  Doncaster  to  Hoathfield  (Hat- 
field), by  champayn  sandy  ground  a five  miles ; the  quarters  about  Heathfield 
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in  several  counties,  among  which  was  the  barony  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex.  H* 
ried  (iundred,  tlio  Conqueror’s  daughter,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Surrey  by  *■* 
II.  He  built  the  Castle  of  Holt,  and  founded  the  Priory  of  Lowes,  whore,  »t  bis  ** 
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bo  forest  ground,  and  though  wood  be  scars  there,  yet  there  is  great  plcntie 
of  red  deere  that  haunt  the  fennes  and  the  great  mores  tbero  about,  as  to 
Ax  hoi  in  wardo  and  Thurno  village.  From  Heathfield  to  Thurno  village,  two 
miles  passing  over  an  arm  of  tho  Dune.  By  tbo  chyrch  garth  of  Thurno 
is  a prnty  pile  or  castclet,  well  diked,  now  used  for  a prison  for  offenders  in 
tho  forestes,  but  sum  tyme  longging  to  tho  Mulbrays,  as  Thurno  did.  Tho 
ground  al  about  Thurne  is  either  playn,  more,  or  fenno.  From  Thurno  by 
water  to  the  great  lake,  caulled  the  Merc,  almost  a mile  over,  a milo  or  more. 
This  mere  is  full  of  good  fish  and  foule.” 

The  “ praty  pile,  or  castelet,”  here  mentioned  by  I.eland,  stood  on  a slight 
elevation,  called  Peel  Hill,  where  its  foundations  may  still  be  traced.  There 
is  no  certain  account  of  the  time  at  which  this  castle  was  erected.  John  de 
Mowbray,  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Warren,  had  tho  manor  of  Thorne  in  1327, 
and  Leland,  as  we  have  seen,  states  it  (the  castle)  to  have  been  “ sum  tyme 
longging  to  the  Mulbrays,  os  Thurne  did."  From  this  we  may  infer  that 
tho  “ royal  antiquary,"  though  ho  could  gather  tho  name  of  its  possessors, 
was  not  informed  of  the  period  of  its  erection.  It  may  be  conjectured  then, 
that  it  was  built  soon  after  the  Conquest.  The  time  of  its  demolition,  too,  is 
equally  enveloped  in  obscurity,  it  being  equally  uncertain  whether  it  was 
gradually  dilapidated  by  tho  ravages  of  time,  or  pulled  down  for  the  soke  of 
the  materials.  The  diameter  of  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stood,  is 
twenty-six  yards,  and  the  base  is  about  twice  that  extent.  The  earth  of  which 
it  was  formed  was  taken  out  of  the  ditch,  or  fosse.  No  correct  idea  of  tho 
grouud  plan  of  the  peel,  or  castle,  can  now  be  formed,  but  it  appears  to  havo 
had  three  largo  buttresses,  or  outworks,  pointing  north-east,  west,  and  south- 
east. Some  iron  arrow  heads,  small  brass  coins,  Ac.,  have  been  found  hero 
some  years  ago.  The  site  is  now  cultivated  os  garden  ground. 

Tho  parish  of  Thorno  includes  tho  town  of  that  name,  and  the  hamlets  of 
Bradholme,  DUehmarsh,  Hangman  Hill,  Waterside,  or  Quag,  Levels,  and  Moor 
Ends,  extending  altogether  over  an  area  of  11,000  acres,  of  which  about 
5,500  acres  are  arable,  2,400  acres  pasture,  and  3,070  acres  barren  peat 
lands.  The  district  called  Thome  Waste,  including  the  parts  belonging  to 
Goole  and  Crowle,  contains  up  to  7,000  acres,  forming  a portion  of  tho  great 
Level  of  Hatfield  Chase.  Large  quantities  of  peat  are  obtained  on  tho  moor, 
and  conveyed  to  York,  Hull,  aud  other  places.  A portion  of  the  peat  moss 
has  been  converted  into  good  laud  by  warping,  and  Mr.  Durham,  of  Thorno 
Hall,  is  now  carrying  on  warping  operations  in  tho  neighbourhood,  with  much 
success.  (Sec  pp.  718,  758.)  As  has  been  shown  at  page  760,  beneath  tho 
turbury,  or  waste,  and  indeed  under  most  parts  of  Ilathcld  Chase,  lie  buried 
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neat  little  town  is  composed  are  very  clean,  generally  well  built,  and  *w 
lighted  with  gas.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a considerable  trade  in  grain, 
ooal,  timber,  Ac.,  there  being  a good  quay  or  wharf  for  shipping  and  boding 
merchandise,  about  a mile  distant.  This  quay  is  commonly  called  the  Hah* 
Side.  The  trade  of  tho  town  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  IbrmaUao  of  tbe 
Slainfurth  and  Keadby  Canal,  which  opens  a direct  communication  across  th« 
.Level  with  tho  rivers  Don  and  Trent,  at  tho  places  from  which  it  bos  its 
name.  This  canal,  which  is  thirteen  miles  in  length,  and  passes  close  to  tho 
south  side  of  the  town,  was  completed  iu  1797,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1793.  It  now  belongs  to  the  river  Dun  and  the  South  Yorkshire 
Railway  Company,  and  the  branch  of  that  Company's  lino  of  railway010' 
nectiug  Thorne  with  Doncaster,  was  opened  in  1858.  \ easels  for  tho 

coasting  trade  are  built  here;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago  several  of  the  first  steamers  that  uavigated  the  cab 
coast,  from  Hull  to  Condon,  Hamburgh,  Ac.,  were  bailt  here. 

Tho  Market  is  held  every  Wednesday,  but  has  not  been  very  well  attendod 
of  late  years.  It  is  now  chiefly  for  pigs,  butter,  eggs,  Ac.  There  are  two 
annual  Fair*  for  horses,  cattle,  Ac.,  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  ncit  after 
June  11th  aud  October  11th.  The  weekly  market  was  established  in 
soon  after  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  country;*  but  it  wss  not  openai 
for  the  sale  of  corn  till  the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  1818,  pursuant  to  a 
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The  Chunk. — In  tho  first  century  after  the  Conquest  the  De  Warren's 
erected  a capella  (chapel)  here,  which  was  afterwards  presented,  with  several 
others,  to  the  church  of  Lewes,  by  Wm.  de  Warren.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
IT.  (1320),  tho  inhabitants  attempted  to  obtain  the  extension  of  parochial 
rights  to  it.  They  petitioned  tho  Archbishop,  in  which  petition  they  set 
forth  the  great  inconvenience  that  was  sustained  in  consequence  of  their 
distance  from  the  parish  church  at  Hatfield,  and  the  difficulty  of  access  to 
it ; and  they  stated  that  a little  time  before,  some  of  tho  people  of  Thorne 
were  conveying  a corpse  for  interment  to  Hatfield,  when  a storm  arose  and 
many  persons  were  drowned,  and  their  bodies  not  found  for  several  days. 
(See  page  758).  They  begged  that  their  chapel,  being  old  and  decayed, 
might  be  rebuilt,  and  that  their  town  might  be  made  a distinct  parish,  and 
have  its  place  of  sepulture  for  the  dead.  The  Archbishop  did  not  comply 
with  tho  request  that  the  place  should  be  made  an  independent  parish,  but 
he  mado  it  a parochial  chapelry,  and  he  granted  an  indulgence  to  those  who 
should  charitably  contribute  to  tho  repairs,  building,  and  support,  of  the 
chapel  of  Thorne,  within  the  parish  of  Hatfield.  Two  chantries  were 
founded  in  the  chapel  of  Thome,  one  of  St.  Michael  and  the  other  of  Our 
Lady,  but  both  were  suppressed  at  the  Reformation.  In  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  VI.,  persons  had  begun  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  chapel,  which 
mored  tho  King,  in  1554,  to  appoint  twenty  discreet  persons  to  be  guardians 
of  tho  edifice,  making  them  a body  corporate,  with  perpetual  succession. 
Tho  eervioe  of  the  chapel  was  to  be  continued  as  heretofore,  at  the  expense 
of  tho  Vicar  of  Hatfield,  lly  the  same  letters  patent  the  King  gave  them 
liberty  to  purchase  lands,  to  tho  value  of  £20.  per  annum,  for  the  support  of 
a Grammar  School ; but  no  person  having  been  found  disposed  to  contribute 
to  the  design,  no  school  was  founded. 

The  Living  is  a Perpetual  Curacy,  and  has  been  augmented  with  £800.  in 
1812,  £200.  in  1820,  and  £200.  in  1828,  from  Queen  Anno's  Bounty.  It 
is  endowed  with  fifteen  small  rent  charges,  bequeathed  from  1648  to  1727, 
amounting  to  £9.  per  annum,  so  that  the  value  of  the  benefice  is  now  about 

caster,  observes,  '*  that  the  recent  conversion  of  the  country  from  an  open  and  waste  to 
an  enclosed  and  cultivated  state,  rendered  tho  establishment  of  a market  somewhere  in 
this  district  a measure  of  obvious  consequence,  and  this  probably  contributed  in  no 
■mall  degree  to  maintain  for  Thome  that  superiority  in  population  and  commercial  im- 
portance which  it  hod  early  obtained  among  tho  towns  of  the  I-erel."  On  the  accession 
of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  tho  charter  of  Cromwell  was  annulled,  and  another  charter 
granted  for  a weekly  market  on  Wednesdays,  and  two  fairs  in  the  months  of  July  and 
October. 
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£120.  per  annum.  The  tithes  were  commuted  in  1840;  aggregate  amount 
£‘l, O il.  4s.  Id.  The  lion.  A.  Coventry  is  the  patron  of  tho  living  and  im- 
propriator of  tho  titties,  and  the  Ilev.  George  Janning  is  tho  incumbent. 
Tho  present  Church  (St.  Nicholas),  apparently  erected  in  tho  early  part  of 
the  10th  century,  is  a good  plain  Gothic  structure,  comprising  nave  with 
side  aisles,  chancel,  two  side  chapels  near  the  junction  of  tho  nave  and  chancel, 
which  look  like  small  transepts,  a south  porch  two  stories  in  height,  and 
a west  tower  embattled  and  pinnacled.  The  wiudows  are  of  dilTcrent  shapes, 
orders,  and  dates,  those  in  the  chancel  having  plain  wood  sashes.  There  are 
four  plain  pointed  windows  in  the  clerestory,  on  each  side;  and  the  whole 
edifice  is  buttressed  and  finished  with  a plain  parapet.  The  tower  contains 
five  bells,  the  largest  of  which  bears  tho  date  of  1011 ; two  of  the  others  arc 
dated  1071.  On  each  side  of  the  opposite  corner  stones  of  the  porch  is  an 
inscription,  and  over  the  door  is  a shield  of  arms,  supposed  to  be  a memorial 
of  ono  of  tho  Do  Warrens.  In  the  interior,  the  nave  is  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  five  pointed  arches  on  each  side,  supported  by  plain  massy  pillars. 
Tho  edifice  is  roofed  with  oak  and  covered  with  lead,  but  the  modern  flat 
ceilings  and  other  improvements  have  giveu  a very  different  aspect  to  the 
building  from  that  which  tho  interior  must  originally  have  had.  It  is 
gallcricd  round  on  all  sides,  the  organ  gallery  being  across  tho  chancel ; the 
tower  arch,  too,  is  partly  occupied  by  a gallery.  This  gives  the  church  a 
very  crowded  appearance.  The  pews  are  old  fashioned,  and  some  of  them 
ancient  The  pulpit  stands  beneath  the  chancel  arch,  persons  entering 
the  chancel  having  to  pass  beneath  it.  The  side  chapels  arc  divided  from 
the  chancel,  each  by  a pointed  arch.  Tbo  galleries  over  the  aisles  of  the 
nave  arc  each  lighted  by  two  modern  dormar  lights  in  tho  roof,  which  have  an 
odd  appearance.  The  altar,  or  communion  table,  is  approached  by  two  stone 
steps,  and  the  piscina  is  in  its  usual  position.  Tho  font  is  large  and  very 
ancient.  The  church  contains  monumental  tablets  to  the  Wise,  Cutts, 
Coulman,  Swann,  Ellison,  and  Foster  families.  From  the  top  of  tho  tower, 
is,  in  tho  words  of  the  author  of  the  History  of  Thorne,  “ a beautiful  bird's 
eye  view  of  tho  surrounding  country,  with  the  rivers  Humber,  Trent,  Ouse, 
Aire,  Don,  and  Went,  and  taking  within  its  circuit  as  large  and  productive 
a district  as,  perhaps,  can  bo  seeu  from  any  single  situation  in  Eugland,  of 
equal  elevation."  The  churchyard  was  enlarged  in  1813,  and  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  it  is  the  Parsonage  House,  a good  commodious  residence.  In 
the  churchyard  is  a stone  coffin,  very  much  mutilated,  which  was  dug  up 
many  years  ago  by  the  sexton. 

In  a rental  of  Thome,  made  and  renewed  in  10(57,  there  is  entered  to 
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George  Sanderson  a messuage,  and  a cottage  called  The  College,  next  the 
church  stile  and  the  churchyard.  The  old  erection  had  a porch  in  front,  but 
there  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  record  from  which  it  could  bo  ascertained 
from  what  cause  it  derived  this  name. 

The  Independent  Chapel  (Ebcnczer),  situated  in  a yard  opening  into  Church 
Lano,  is  a plain  brick  building,  erected  in  1800;  tho  minister  is  the  Rev. 
James  Hildyard ; tho  Methoilist  New  ConnejcionChapel,  in  King  Street,  is  a 
neat  and  convenient  edifice,  opened  in  1817  ; the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel 
stands  in  a yard  off  King  Street,  and  was  erected  in  1832 ; the  Wesleyan 
MethodUt  Chapel,  a large  neat  brick  building,  with  stone  basement  and  cor- 
nice, and  having  good  school  and  class  rooms  attached,  was  erected  in  King 
Street  in  1830  ; the  Friends'  Meeting  Ilotwe,  erected  about  the  year  1750,  is 
the  oldest  dissenting  placo  of  worship  in  the  town,  and  is  situated  up  a pas- 
sage leading  from  the  Church  Lane,  and  has  a small  burying  ground  attached 
to  it;  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  in  Orchard  Street,  was  opened  in  1810 ; and  tho 
Reform  Methodists  meet  for  public  worship  in  a room  attached  to  tho  Red 
Rear  Inn,  on  tho  Green.  There  arc  day  and  Sunday  schools  in  connexion 
with  most  of  those  places  of  worship. 

There  are  two  endowed  day  schools  here,  ono  of  which,  Brooke's  Charity 
Sehool,  was  founded  in  1704  by  William  Brooke,  of  Thorne,  tanner,  who 
endowed  it  with  four  cottages  and  about  CO  acres  of  land,  tho  rents  of  which 
are  paid  to  the  schoolmaster,  for  instructing  ten  poor  boys  of  Thorne,  accor- 
ding to  the  will  of  the  donor.  This  school  is  hold  in  a private  house  on  tho 
Green,  and  the  free  boys  ore  appointed  by  tho  Trustees.  Tho  other  was 
founded  in  1706  by  Henry  Travis,  Esq.,  of  London,  who  endowed  schools  at 
Thorno,  Hatfield,  and  Wroot,  in  Lincolnshire,  with  379  acres  of  land  in  the 
LotoIs.  Tho  master  at  Thomo  receives  about  £80.  a year,  for  which  about 
fifty  children  are  instructed.  Tho  Benefactions  to  the  poor  of  Thorne  com- 
prise eighteen  small  rent  charges,  producing  £13.  17s.  8d.  a year;  besides 
10s.  a year,  charged  on  tho  tolls  of  the  markets  and  fairs  by  Benjamin  Dar- 
ling in  1726 ; and  the  interest  of  about  £200.,  arising  from  £60.,  left  by 
Mordecai  Cutts  in  1786,  and  the  arrears  of  interest  thereon,  from  tho  date 
of  tho  bequest  to  1835,  when  the  legacy  was  paid. 

Tho  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Literary  Society  was  established  in  1859,  and 
has  in  connection  with  it  a good  Library  and  News  Room.  A Subscription 
and  Free  Lending  Library,  founded  in  1828;  the  Literary  Society,  formed 
in  1830;  and  the  News  Room,  established  in  1820,  aro  all  combined  in  the 
present  Mechanics’  Institute  and  Literary  Society.  Tho  news  room  and 
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library  of  the  society  are  held  in  King  Street,  and  the  public  lectures  are 
delivered  in  tho  Court  llouse. 

The  Court  Home,  or  I;ong  lioom,  in  which  tho  County  Court,  Magistrates’ 
meetings,  and  other  public  meetings  and  assemblies  are  held,  is  a part  of  the 
building  forming  tho  lied  Lion  Inn,  near  the  Market  Place,  which  was  pur- 
chased for  tho  use  of  the  town  in  1818.  Before  this  building  was  procured 
the  inhabitants  had  no  place  in  which  to  meet  on  public  occasions,  except 
the  vestry  of  the  church.  The  town  Prison,  near  the  church,  consists  of  two 
cells,  formed  in  175ft  with  the  materials  from  the  old  stone  bridge  which 
crossed  the  Boating  Dyke,  and  was  rebuilt  in  that  year.  The  School  House 
Bridge  was  built  in  1813,  and  the  Tempernacre  Bridge  in  1817.  These 
three  bridges  occupy  the  site  of  old  wooden  erections.  The  Gas  Works,  in 
Union  Lane,  were  constructed  by  Mr.  John  Malam  in  1636,  and  the  gas- 
ometer will  hold  about  6,000  cubio  feet*  The  cost  was  £1,500.,  raised  in 
shares  of  £5  each.  The  liailway  Station  is  adjacent  to  the  town. 

The  Thome  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Breed  of  Horses,  Beasts, 
Poultry,  Ac.,  held  its  fifth  annual  exhibition  hero  on  the  17th  of  June,  in 
the  present  year  (1857). 

Tho  Thome  Poor  Lam  Union  comprehends  thirteen  parishes,  embracing  an 
area  of  111  square  miles.  The  Union  Workhouse  was  erected  in  1839,  at 
the  cost  of  about  £3,000.,  and  will  accommodate  150  inmates.  It  is  a com- 
modious red  brick  structure,  situated  near  the  canal,  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  town,  and  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  workhouse. 

The 'Hall,  in  Ellison  Street,  is  the  property  and  residence  of  Makin  Dur- 
ham, Esq.,  who  purchased  it  from  the  Ellison  family.  It  is  a fine  modern 
mansion,  haring  attached  to  it  a large  garden,  with  hot-houses,  lawn,  shrub- 
beries, stabling,  coach  houses,  &c.  It  is  much  the  best  house  in  Thorne. 
The  Old  Hall  is  noticed  at  page  773.  Red  House,  pleasantly  situated  4 
miles  S.E.  from  Thome,  was  erected  in  1830,  and  is  the  seat  of  John  Coul- 
man.  Esq.  Moorland  House,  rebuilt  in  1851,  by  Mr.  William  Coalman,  and 
purchased  by  Mr.  John  Rhodes  in  1856,  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
John  Stones,  farmer.  There  are  several  good  farm  residences  on  tho  Thorne 
Lovels,  amongst  which  may  be  noticed  Bradholme,  an  ancient  place  1 mile 
8.  from  Thome,  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Richard  Coalman,  who  has  in  his 
possession  some  Dutch  rifles  and  other  antiquities  found  hero ; Grove  House, 

• In  excavating  under  tho  floor  of  a shop  cm  the  Green,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a 
gas  pipe,  two  crowns,  nineteen  half  crowns,  and  twenty  shillings,  of  tho  reigns  of 
Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  William  in.,  were  found  in  a brown  earthen  jar. 
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3 miles  S.E.  from  Thome,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Husband;  and 
Boarding  House,  1 mile  further  from  Thorne,  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Harnew. 

At  North  Field  are  five  windmills ; and  a steam  mill  erected  in  1853,  by 
Messrs.  John  and  Richard  Micklethwaito. 

Jacob's  Well  was  tho  name  by  which  a little  medicinal  spring,  near  the 
Wike  Gate,  was  known  before  its  site  was  destroyed  by  the  cutting  of  the 
canal.  It  is  supposed  to  hare  received  its  appellation  from  ono  Jacob 
Leonard  who  lived  near  it.  A public  bath,  which  was  encircled  with  a high 
wall  about  the  year  1703,  was  called  the  Wike  Well. 

Among  the  various  botauical  specimens  growing  on  the  Thome  Moors,  the 
Scheuzeria  palusirit  has  been  recently  discovered,  a plant  of  the  rush  tribe 
so  exceedingly  rare,  as  to  be  found  elsewhere  only  upon  Lakeby  Carr,  near 
Boroughbridge ; it  was  first  discovered  by  Linneeus,  in  Lapland,  and  on 
Thome  Waste,  by  Harrison  the  Canadian  botanist 

The  Rev.  Abraham  De  la  Prymc,  a celebrated  antiquary  and  historian,  was 
for  some  time  minister  of  Thome,  as  has  been  shown  at  pago  770  of  this 
volume. 

W u it  gift. — This  parish  is  included  in  the  lower  division  on  Osgoldcross 
Wapentake,  and  comprises  the  chapelry  of  Swineflcet,  and  the  townships  of 
Whitgift,  Kcedncss,  and  Ousofleet,  extending  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Ouse,  from  Old  Goolo  to  Trent  Falls.  Its  area  is  8,328  acres,  and  its 
population  in  1851  was  2,394  souls.  It  is  one  of  those  places  which  encom- 
pass the  river  island,  whorein  are  Ditchmarsh  and  Marshland.  It  was 
anciently  the  estate  of  the  Loci,  or  Laceys,  Earls  of  Lincoln,  and  it  after- 
wards descended  to  Henry  Lord  Scroope,  of  Bolton,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bonch.  The  soil,  which  is  alluvial  and  generally  rich,  is  cele- 
brated for  the  growth  of  potatoes  and  wheat ; and  tho  land  is  well  drained 
and  preserved  from  tho  incursions  of  the  tides,  by  tho  high  embankments  of 
the  Ouse  and  Trent,  which  rivers  unite  at  tho  cast  end  of  Ouscflect  and  take  the 
name  of  Humber.  The  township  of  Whitgift  contains  1,309  acres,  and  352 
inhabitants;  and  its  rateable  value  is  £1,510.  The  principal  landowners 
are  Mrs.  Mary  Coulman  (Lady  of  tho  Manor),  Mr.  R.  J.  Bell,  R.  J.  Coulman, 
Esq.,  Gcorgo  L.  Lister,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  William  Henry  Ireland. 

In  tho  account  of  the  Church  of  Snaitli,  beginning  at  page  096,  wc  have 
seen  that  in  ecclesiastical  matters  Whitgift  was  subservient  to  tho  Abbey  of 
Selby.  The  Benefice  is  now  a Perpetual  Curacy,  in  the  gift  of  G.  L.  Yar- 
burgli,  Esq.,  and  incumbency  of  the  Rev.  William  Williams.  It  is  certified 
at  £40.,  but  now  worth  about  £290.  per  annum,  arising  from  land  left  to  it  by 
John  Wressell,  and  a modus  of  £10.  13s.  4d.  paid  in  lieu  of  tho  small  tithes. 
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The  Church  (St.  Mary  Mngdalen),  which  was  ercctod  in  1804,  and  enlarged 
in  1583,  is  a Gothic  structure,  consisting  of  tho  usual  parts  of  a parish  church. 
There  are  three  bells  in  the  tower.  The  Parsonage  House  is  a good  resi- 
dence in  Heed  ness,  recently  purchased  with  money  borrowed  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty. 

The  Village  is  situated  5 miles  E.  from  Goole.  In  December,  1014,  the 
lion.  Sir  John  Sheffield,  with  his  two  brothers,  sons  to  Lord  Sheffield,  Lord 
President  of  tho  North,  in  passing  tho  ferry  over  the  Ouse  at  this  place,  were 
drowued,  with  all  their  servants,  and  their  bodies  never  found.  During  the 
siege  of  Dull  in  1043,  the  royalists  ercctod  a fort  here,  to  prevent  Hull  from 
receiving  supplies  by  water.  In  1090  Edward  Mangoll,  for  the  murder  of 
Elizabeth  Johnson  and  her  illegitimate  child,  was  gibbeted  on  the  high 
causeway,  which  runs  through  this  parish.  The  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel 
was  erected  in  1837.  Tho  National  School  is  supported  by  subscription.  A 
pleasure  fair,  or  feast,  is  held  here  on  the  22nd  of  July,  and  a statute  fair  for 
hiring  servants,  at  Martinmas. 

Whit  gift  Hall,  tho  seat  of  Mrs.  M.  Coulman,  is  situated  in  the  village,  and 
at  it  are  held  the  manor  courts  for  Wliitgift,  Ucedness,  and  Swincfleet  The 
house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  rebuilt  some  fourteen  years  ago.  A little 
east  of  the  church  is  Church  Hall,  tho  residence  of  Thomas  Uladworth,  Esq. 
On  Wliitgift  Common  are  three  farms,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Robert  John- 
son, Mr.  William  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Johnson  West.  The  poor  of  Wliitgift 
have  two  annuities,  viz.,  42s.  left  by  Mrs.  Stephenson,  aud  0s.  8d.  given  by 
a Mr.  Skerne. 

Reed  ness  Township. — Reedncss,  or  Redness,  adjoins  Whitgift  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ouse,  and  contains  2,884  acres  (part  of  which  was  reclaimed  from  the 
river),  and  063  inhabitants.  Its  rateable  value  is  £3,708.  The  principal 
proprietors  of  the  soil  are  Mrs.  Coulman  (Lady  of  the  Manor),  John  Egre- 
mont,  Esq.,  Messrs.  William  and  Ilemy  Ireland,  Rev.  E.  Egremont,  and 
T.  H.  S.  S.  Estcourt,  Esq.  Tho  Village  is  more  than  a mile  in  length,  and 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ouse,  about  4 J miles  E.  of  Goole.  Here 
is  a ferry  across  the  river  to  Saltmarsh.  The  Manor  House  in  tho  village  is 
now  let  in  tenements.  The  School  was  founded  by  John  Wressel,  who,  in 
1705,  bequeathed  70  acres  of  land  to  tho  minister  of  Whitgift,  subject  to  the 
following  yearly  rent  charges,  viz.,  £15.  to  a schoolmaster  for  tho  education 
of  poor  children  at  Reedness ; £5.  to  tho  poor  of  Roedness ; and  20s.  each 
to  the  clerk  and  sexton  of  tho  parish  of  Whitgift.  In  1814  Joseph  Rennard, 
Esq.,  left  £300.,  in  trust  with  the  Corporation  of  Hull,  to  pay  the  interest 
yearly  as  follows,  viz.,  £8.  for  educating  eight  poor  children  of  Reedness, 
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£2.  to  provide  them  with  hooks,  Ac. ; and  £5.  to  bo  given  to  them  as  rewards 
for  good  behaviour  on  leaving  school,  or  in  marriage  gifts,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  minister  and  churchwardens.  The  master  receives  £30.  a year  from 
these  charities,  for  which  he  teaches  free  fourteen  children.  The  poor's 
land  consists  of  3 acres  left  by  Mrs  Catherine  Hawker,  about  3 acres  warped 
in  from  tho  river,  and  an  allotment  of  half  an  acre  awarded  at  the  enclosure 
in  1700.  The  tithes  of  the  township  and  of  Swincfleot  were  commuted  for 
land  at  the  enclosure. 

Mr.  John  Drury  has  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements  at  Reedness,  commenced  in  1830.  Thoro  arc  many  farms  and 
good  form  residences  in  the  township,  amongst  which  are  Reedness  Orange, 
in  tho  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Steeple;  Highfield  House,  in  that  of  Mr. 
George  Holdridgc;  and  the  Common  Farm,  held  by  Mr.  William  Scutt. 

Swinefleet  Chapelry. — This  township  lies  between  Old  Goole  and  Reedness, 
and  contains  2,445  acres,  and  1,162  inhabitants.  In  1305  nenry  Laci,  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  who  was  Lord  of  Swincfleot  as  part  of  his  Honour  of  Pontefract, 
obtained  from  King  Edward  a charter  for  a market  to  be  held  here  every 
Thursday,  and  an  annual  fair  “ on  the  morrow  after  the  Exaltation  of  tho 
Holy  Cross,  and  three  following  days;"  but  both  have  long  been  obsolete. 
Tho  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil  at  present  are  Mrs.  Coulman  (Lady  of  tho 
Manor),  T.  H.  S.  S.  Estcourt,  Esq.,  James  Booth,  Esq.,  Gervaso  Empson, 
Esq.,  Rev.  A.  Empson,  William  Clarke,  Esq.,  Mr.  George  Thompson,  Mrs. 
Middlebrook,  Mr.  George  Halifax,  Mr.  Alfred  Halifax,  Rev.  James  Heaney, 
in  right  of  the  church,  Mr.  George  Dunn  Lavcrack,  Ac.  Tho  rateable  value 
of  tho  township  is  £3,403, 

The  Village  of  SteineJUel,*  which  is  spacious  and  well  built,  lies  on  the  banks 
of  tho  Ouse,  about  2 miles  E.  by  S.  of  Goole.  Gas  works  wero  erected  here 
in  1854,  and  the  place  is  now  lighted  with  gas. 

The  Church,  or  Cha/>el  (St.  Margaret),  a plain  brick  structure,  erected 
nearly  ono  hundred  years  ago,  consists  of  a body  and  chancel,  with  a bell 
turret  at  tho  west  gable.  The  Lieing  is  a Perpetual  Curacy,  which  was 
augmented,  from  1755  to  1792,  with  £1000.  of  Quoon  Anne's  Bounty,  and 
in  1815  with  a Parliamentary  grant  of  £1,000.  It  is  now  worth  about  £150. 

• Fleet,  or  Jlete,  is  a verj  common  termination  to  the  names  of  towns  in  this  part  of 
England,  and  indicates  the  place  of  landing  from  Danish  ships.  Tims  we  have  Marfloct, 
Wain  fleet,  Swineflcet,  Ac.  We  have  seen  at  page  102,  that  Sicnjne,  King  of  Denmark, 
with  a largo  fleet,  sailed  np  the  number  in  101 3,  and  encamped  on  that  side  of  the  river, 
and  it  it  very  probable  that  the  King  landed,  or  that  tho  royal  tent  was  erected  here; 
and  hence  the  name  of  tho  place,  Swineflcet — Streyne-fete. 
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uooui,  iusq.,  naving  been  purcnascu  by  ms  into  tauter,  iront  wo 
family,  together  with  the  great  tithes,  in  1898.  The  house,  which  wm 
erected  in  1770,  is  now  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Ireland,  sister  to  Mr.  Booth. 
Mrs.  Eliza  Laverock  occupies  a portion  of  the  house,  and  farms  the  Pork 
estate.  Amongst  tile  good  houses  in  the  village  may  be  noticed  that  of  Mr 
<j.  D.  Laverock,  erected  in  1853;  and  those  of  Mr.  George  Wightman,  Mr. 
.lohn  Little  (erected  in  1730),  and  Mr.  Goorgo  Drury;  and  there  are  many 
good  farm  residences  dispersed  on  the  common,  especially  Mount 
the  residence  of  Mr.  James  Clark;  Smn*JUtt  Pathm,  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Drury;  1’arktr  Uoute,  the  residence  and  property  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Halifax;  and  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  WrcssdL 

The  f'oirn  l Mini,  lO.v.  3b.  35p.,  and  8.i.  warped  in  from  the  river,  lot*  for 
L‘50.  per  annum.  The  former  allotment  was  acquired  under  a giant  from 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  vested  in  trust,  two  acres  for  the  curate  and  the  re- 
mainder for  the  reparation  of  the  banks  and  highways,  and  tho  support  of 
a school. 

Outeflett  Tuunnhip. — Area  according  to  the  Parliamentary  lieport  1.0W 
acres,  hut  by  local  estimate  it  is  2,li.»7  acres  (of  which  about  1,000 
were  enclosed  in  1839);  population  in  1851  327  souls,  rateable  value 
f 2,202.  James  Lister  and  Gervaso  Empson,  Esquires,  are  LonD  of  tin. 
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with  ft  house,  garden,  and  pasture  gate,  at  Ousefleet,  and  one  moiety  of  n 
farm  of  I Is.  Su.  28p.,  at  Craike,  for  the  education  of  six  poor  children.  This 
property  lets  for  about  £45.  per  annum.,  and  eight  children  are  now  taught 
free  at  the  Ousefleet  school. 

Oiuejleet  Gratvje,  tho  seat  of  11.  C.  Lister,  Esij.,  is  pleasantly  situated, 
two  miles  south  from  tho  parish  church.  The  house  was  enlarged  and  a 
new  front  added,  in  the  Italian  style,  in  1844. 

Ani.iNOFt.EKT. — This  parish  lies  on  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire,  between 
tho  rivers  Ouso  and  Trent,  forming  a continuation  of  the  great  Level  of 
Hatfield  Chase.  It  comprises  the  townships  of  Adlingfleet,  Fockerby,  Hol- 
denby,  and  Eastoft,  containing  altogether  5,205  acres,  and  in  1851  a popu- 
lation of  487  souls.  Tho  land  has  been  much  improved  by  draining  and 
warping  during  tho  present  century.  The  township  of  Adlingfloct  contains 

I, 680  acres,  and  226  inhabitants,  and  was  enclosed  in  1767,  except  about 
154  acres  of  moor  land,  which  was  enclosed  in  1854.  The  rateable  value  of 
the  township  is  £1,775.  The  largest  land  owners  arc  B.  T.  Wood,  Esq., 

II.  J.  Coulman,  Esq.,  R.  Pocklington,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Kelsey. 
B.  T.  Wood,  and  G.  Einpson,  Esqrs.,  are  joint  Lords  of  tho  Manor. 

The  I.iriwj  is  a Vicarage,  rated  at  £9.  12s.  lid.,  and  worth  about  £350. 
per  annum.  Patron,  the  Crown : incumbent,  Roy.  E.  W.  I..  Davies.  Tho 
tithes  of  Adlingfleet,  Fockerbv,  and  Haldcnby,  were  commuted  for  land  and 
a money  payment,  under  tho  Inclosurc  Act. 

The  Church  (All  Saints,  or  St.  Mary),  is  an  ancient  structure,  comprising 
navo  with  north  and  south  aisles,  south  porch,  and  west  tower,  and  a chancel. 
The  inner  arch  of  the  porch  is  a good  specimen  of  Norman  architecture. 
The  tower  contains  three  ancient  bells.  Tho  interior  is  neat.  At  the  cast 
end  of  tho  north  aisle  is  an  ancient  mouument  to  one  of  the  Haldonby  family, 
and  in  tho  same  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a handsome  mouument  of  Italian 
marble,  representing  a full  length  figure  of  the  late  Airs.  Ramsden.  The 
church  was  repaired  in  1828,  at  the  cost  of  £500.,  exclusive  of  the  chancel, 
which  was  repaired  by  tho  impropriators.  A new  organ  was  erected  in  the 
church  by  subscription,  in  the  present  year,  1857. 

The  Villaijc,  which  is  small  but  pleasant,  is  situated  about  a mile  from  the 
junction  of  the  Trent  with  tho  Ouse,  and  8 miles  E.  by  S.  of  Goole.  Before 
tho  change  was  made  in  tho  course  of  the  Don,  that  river  rnn  close  to  this 
village,  dividing  Yorkshire  from  Lincolnshire,  but  nought  now  remains  of 
this  ancient  stream  in  this  locality,  except  some  stagnant  water  in  a part  of 
its  old  bed.  A small  Primitive  Method  iit  Chapel  was  erected  hero  in  1840 ; 
and  there  is  a Dame  School  in  the  village,  supported  by  subscription.  On 
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the  north  side  of  the  village  is  the  Manor  House,  now  a farm  house,  and 
near  it  is  an  ancient  burying  ground  belonging  to  the  Quakers,  but  now  in 
disuse.  Mr.  George  Henry  Mell  resides  in  a good  house  in  the  village;  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Ashton  occupies  an  ancient  thatched  houso  here,  which  has  becu 
in  the  occupation  of  her  (tho  Ashton)  family  for  a period  of  perhaps  8W 
years.  I n 1713  Mary  lianisdcn  bcijucnthed  the  sum  of  £300.  for  appren- 
ticing boys  and  educating  girls  in  Adlingflcet,  Fockcrby,  Norton,  and  Lmtoo. 
The  poor  of  the  parish  have  113.  13s.  (id.  yearly,  out  of  a close  called  Pwr 
Hull  lugs,  left  by  n Mr.  Skemc. 

I-Wkrrlnj  Township, — Tlic  area  of  Fockcrby  is  HO  1 acres,  and  the  population 
numbers  107  individuals.  A portion  of  the  land  is  now  undergoing  the  fer- 
tilising process  of  vvaqnng.  The  rateable  value  is  £511.  The  whole  town- 
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died  hero  in  1889.  The  estate,  which  consists  of  868  acres,  is  the  property 
of  the  children  of  the  late  Charles  Eyston,  of  Baruborough  Hall,  near  Don- 
caster. The  mansion  was  erected  in  1777. 

Haldenby  Hull,  now  a farm  houso  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John  Pindar, 
is  an  ancient  building,  in  front  of  which  is  a carving  of  tho  arms  of  the 
Haldenby  family. 

Eatto/t  Township. — K ns  to  ft  township  adjoins  Thorno  Moor,  and  contains 
1,389  acres  and  90  inhabitants.  Its  rateablo  value  is  .£1,462.  The  whole 

and  heiress  of  John,  or  Edward  Crosacro,  tho  Lord  of  Bornborough,  for  his  only  son  and 
heir,  John  More,  in  1529,  and  Bartiborongh  Hall  became  the  family  scat  of  the  Mores. 
The  estates  of  Haldenby  Park  and  Rarnborough  were  carried  in  marriage  by  an  heiress 
of  the  Mores  to  the  late  Mr.  Eyston.  So  high,  we  are  told,  (lid  Sir  Thomas  More  stand 
in  the  estimation  of  tho  King,  that  it  was  a custom  with  him  after  his  devotions  on  holy- 
days,  to  sond  for  Sir  Thomas  into  his  closet,  and  there  confer  with  him  abont  astronomy, 
geometry,  divinity,  and  other  branches  of  learning,  as  well  as  affairs  of  state.  Being 
possessed  of  a great  fund  of  wit  and  humour,  his  Majesty  frequently  sent  for  him 
to  make  him  and  his  Queen  merry  at  supper.  Every  historical  reader  is  familiar  with 
tho  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  founder  of  the  family  of  More.  Tho  coronation  of  Anne 
Boleyn  being  fixed  for  tho  31st  of  May,  1533,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  invited  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony,  but  this  he  declined,  as  ho  still  retained  his  opinion  as  to  the  illegality 
of  tho  King’s  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine.  This  refusal  exasperated  the  King  so 
mneb,  that  in  tho  ensuing  Parliament  a bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
attainting  him,  with  several  others,  for  countenancing  and  encouraging  Elizabeth  Barton, 
a pretended  prophetess,  styled  “ the  holy  maid  of  Kent.*’  This  accusation  failed,  but 
Sir  Thomas  was  then  committed  to  the  tower  for  refusing  the  Oath  of  Supremacy. 
After  an  imprisonment  of  twelve  months,  he  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  where  be  was,  of  coarse,  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  sentenced  “ to  bo  drawn 
on  a hurdle  through  the  city  of  London  to  Tyburn,  there  to  be  hanged  till  he  be  half 
dead,  after  that  cut  down  yet  alive,  his  belly  ripped,  his  bowels  burnt,  and  his  four 
quarters  set  up  over  the  four  gates  of  the  dty,  and  his  head  upon  London  Bridge."  This 
horrible  sentence  was  not,  however,  put  into  execution,  bat  ho  was  beheaded,  July  fitb, 
1535.  His  body  was  buried  in  Cbelses  church,  and  his  head,  owing  to  the  dutiful  care 
of  bis  bereaved  daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  was  placed  in  a vault  in  St.  Dnnstan's  church, 
Canterbury,  after  having  remained  about  a month  upon  London  Bridge,  and  being  to  be 
cast  into  the  Thames  for  food  for  fishes,  she  boaght  it.  The  following  anecdote  shews 
that  Sir  Thomas  More  well  knew  the  character  of  his  King : — In  1523  (Sir  Thomas 
being  then  Speaker  of  tho  House  of  Commons,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster), Henry  having  once  dined  with  him  at  his  house  at  Chelsea,  walked  with  him 
near  an  hour  in  tho  garden,  with  his  arm  ronnd  bis  neck.  After  the  King  was  gone, 
Mr.  Roper,  Sir  Thomas’s  son-in-law,  observed  he  wss  to  be  envied  to  be  so  familiarly 
treated  by  tho  King ; to  which  Sir  Thomas  replied,  “ I thank  our  Lord,  son  Roper,  I find 
his  Grace  my  very  good  lord  indeed,  and  believe  he  doth  as  singularly  favour  me  as  any 
subject  within  this  realm  ; howboit,  I must  toll  thee,  I hare  no  cause  to  bo  proud  thereof; 
for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a castle  in  France,  it  would  not  fail  to  go  off." 
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of  tin'  land  h:ii  n warpod,  and  the  warping  operations  h»Te  only  concluded 
here  in  1 s-,  l . Tho  entire  township  (except  aboat  SO  acres  of  the  loser 
grouiidvi  togi  tln  r with  tho  manorial  rights,  belong  to  Lady  Strickland. 

Tho  YtH'vj.  i-.  ituated  on  both  sides  of  the  Old  Don,  the  greater  part 
being  on  tin  Liin  olnshire  side,  distant  about  9 miles  N.  from  Crowle,  and 
h miles  .VC  by  E from  Thorne.  Hero  the  bed  of  the  riser  Don, which 
was  once  eighty  yards  wide,  and  navigable  for  largo  vessels,  is  now  converted 
in  part  into  garden  land.  About  a mile  westward  portions  of  boats,  tesscLs 
Ae.,  have  been  dug  up  in  the  old  channel. 

A hundsom.  I • triet  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Dartholomcw,  was  erected 
here  in  Iv'.'.,  [t  i->  in  tho  EaTly  English  stylo,  and  consists  of  nave,  with 
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